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ArtricLte No. 1. 
A List of Kharosthi Inscriptions. 


By N. G. Maspnpar. 


PREFACE. 


The following List of Kharosthi Inscriptions was originally 
intended to form part of a thesis, submitted in 1922, for the 
Premchand Roychand Studentship of the Calcutta Unjversity. 
About the beginning of the current year I had an opportunity 
of studying most of the inscriptions in detail, beingdeputed by 


the University to visit the Museums at Lahore, nents and 


e for me 
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Rep., Vol. V, pp. 54° 63 and Plates XII-X111), bearing single, 
or only two or three Kharostji letters, No cognizance has been 
taken by me of such letter# as they are not sufficient to be 
regarded as inseriptfons. The Khar®sthi inscriptions on coins, 
gems, rings and seals also @o not ecOme within the range of my 
present list as they require to be treated on an altogether differ- 
ent plan. he epigraphs are arranged alphabetically according 
to the names of find-spots. The mengiog of an inscription, when 
that happens to be noticed or published already, is followed by 
a list of the principal bibliographical references, which are given 
in a chronological order. Dated portions of a recotd, when 

* there isa date, are quoted separately after bibliographic entries. 
Next comes a summary of the text. IL have however considered 
it useless to give abstract: of Asoka's Shahabazgarhi and 
Mansehra edicts, because, they trepresent only variants of a 
text, principally known from its other recensions. 

~- My thanks are due to Sir John Marshall, Director-General 
of Archwology in India, for giving me facility in carrying on 
investigation in the Museums contaMing Kharosth! inscrip- 
tions. Iam also indebted to Mr. H. H&irgreaves and Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, Supgrintendents, Archeological 

“Survey, as well as to theig Assistants, for the kind help and 
guidance | rece*ved in their own respective spheres. I also 
take this opportunity to express my debt of gratitude to 
my former teacher, Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, who has 
kindly gone through the whole of this manuscript and offered 
me a number of valuable suggestions. 
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« N. G. Masompar, 
Senate Fouse. - 
Caleutta University. a 


J une 24th, 1924. 
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last oF Insc a TIONS. 


|. Ara’ (now Lahore Museum, uo. I, 133) inscription of the 
the year 41 of Kaniska. , 
= 1908 Textand translatien, Banerji, Jud. Ant., Vol. 2 XXXVI. 
p. 58 and pl. . 
1909 Correction, Liders, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1909, p. 652. 
1910 Vogel, Jeur. Roy. As. Séc., 1910, p. 1314. 


1912 Text and translation, Liiders. ng Kon. Preuss. Ak. d.* 


Wiuss., p. 824. 
1913 Do. (English transiatiqn), Marimen. Tea Ant., 1913, 
132. 
1913 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soe; 1913, p. 967." 
1914 Smith, Aarly History of India, drd ed., p. 2456, n. 1., 
1914 Konow, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gess., Bd. 63, p. 97. 
1916 Text and translition, Konow, Sifz. Kin. Preuss. Ak. d. 


Wiss., p. 7987. 
1920 Text and translation, Konow, Ap. Ind., Vol. XIV, 
. 130 and pl. . 


Date: LI. A. —$.— Maharajasa rajatirajasa devapulrasa “tKa}. 
isarasa*® Va - spa*-putrasa Kaniskasa sambatsarae ekaca- 
par[ij[sai] sam 20—20—1 Jethasa masasa di [20—4—1.] 

A well (kupa) is excavated (khada) by Dasafota, son 
of Posapuri; and the religious gift (dhamadana) of one 
| Lakh (/a J). 
2. Bedadi ® (Dist. Hazara) copper ladle inseriptien. 6 

1924 Text and translation, N. G- Majumdar, Jéy. As. Soe 
Beng., N.S., Vol. XIX, p. 345 and pl. 14 

Gift (dana) by Samgharaksita (Sanigharechita) to the 

i 





t A stream (nallah) about 2 miles due East of Chah Bagh Nilab of 
maps, on the Indus, about [0 miles SOAR ONKAES: west from Attock, 
Blees, Jour. Ray. As. Soc., 1913, p. 97, n. 2. 
® Seo also Literary History of Sans. Lit., App. Vi, p. 245. 
| . 3 This reading i« according to Liidera and Konow. An examination 
7. of the stone, whi ar I undertook in February 1924 left no doubt as to the 
ng of tho last four letters, isarasa; but the first, letter could not be 
-  — elearly read. Tho reading given above may therefore be adopted for the 
tas no better one is forthcoming, It is after all not impossible for 
Kaniske to have adopted a Roman Imperial title * Kaisar.’ 
m\ othe second letter has beon read si by Banerji and jhi by Liders; 
but it ao not-appear tobe either of the two. The sign, which does not 
| ee pecbape ee a conju ith d as the second 
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Kasyapiyas (Aasyavia), at the Congregation of Four 
Quarters (samagha cadeadisa), in Uras&é Kingdom (Urasa- 
raja). 
3. Bimaray (near Jalalabad, Afghanistan, now British 
Museum) vase! ipscriptiens.* 
1834 Lithograph, J.«Prinsep, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. III 


_ pl. XXIT. > « 
= 184h Masson, Wilson's Ariana Artliqna, p. 70. 
1841 Wilson, Ariana Antiqua,*p. 259. 
° 1844 H. T. Prinsep, Note on the Historical Results deducible 


from Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan epl. XV ~* 
i844 Burnouf, /ntroduction dl histoiredu Buddhisme Indien. 
ist. ed., p. 349, n. 2 (1876 Do. 2nd. ed., pp. 310-11, 
nm. 5). e “ 
1847 Text and translations J. Bird, Historical Researches on 
the Origin and Principles of the Bauddha and Jaina 
e Rekigqions, p. 63. 
1854 Text and~translation, Cunnipgham, Jour. As. Soc. 
_ Beng., Vol. XXIII, p. 707. 
1858 E. Thomas, Prinsep’s Essays on Yndian Antiquities. 
Vol. I, p. 105 and pl. Vb (same as H. T. Prinsep, 
« aloc. cit., pl. AV). e 
1863 Text ant) translation, Dowson, Jour, Roy. As. Soc., 
Vol. XX, p. 241. 
1890 Senart, Jour. As.. sér. 8, tome AV. p. 133. 
1894 Senart, Jour. As., sér. 9, tome IV, p. 514. 
1921 Text and translation, Pargiter, 2p. Ind., Vol. XVI, 
p. 97 and pl. | 
A.—On the lid-—Gift (danamuha)* of Sivaraksita (Sivara- 
chiga), son of Murmjanamda, together with the corporeal 
relics (4arira) of the Lord (6hagavata), i.e., the Buddha. 
B.— Round th® vase —Gjit (danamuha) of Sivaraksita (Siva- 
rachita), son of umjava(na)da, together with the 
©. corporeal relics (éarira) of the Lord (dhagavata), t.e.. 
. the Buddha, inehonour of all Buddhas. 
4. Charsadda* (Dist. Peshawar, now Peshiwar Museum, 
no. 414) earthen jar inscription. 





c 

' The vase was found along with o gold reliquary which is also 
in the British Museum. Seo Smith, Fine Artin India and Ceylon, 
Pl. LX XIV, Gg. B. For its description see ibid., p. 356 and n, 2, 
Arian. Ant, p. 53, pl. ITI, and Foucher, L'Art Greco-Bouddhique 

du Gandhara, Vol. 1, Pf. 51, fig. 7.ete. | | | ; 

| ® As coins of Aves II were found inclosed along with the vase in an 
Jy apartment within the StGpa the inscriptions must be assigned to his 
™ reign. See Wilson's Ariana Andiqua,epp. 53,330, and Smith, legion bas of 
Coins in the Ind. Mus, Vol. 1, p. 52, mn. 1, and Fine Art in § and 


oO r 356. “ ; ye 
“Ss 1B. dana-mukha, Ct, lihati do likhaté in Contral Asian Kharogthi 
¢ This and the two following are from Palatu Dherj, Chiirsadda. 
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1924.] A List of Kharomthi ¢nscriptroes. * 5 


‘ 
1904 Text, Marshall and Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
1902-3, p. 163 and fig. 15 4 and p. 164 and n. lL. 
1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog, Rep. Arch. Suryp., Panjab and U.P. 
Circle, 1903-4, pp. 6,7. 
1906 Text and translation, Liidets, Ang Rep. Arch. Surv., 
1903-4, p. 289. . ‘ 
Gift (danamukha) of .... to the monks (safiana) 
of the Community fsamgha) of Four Quarters (catudiéa). 
Charsadda (now Peshawar Museum, no. 413) earthen 
j ar inscription. 2 
1904 Text, Mmrshall and Vogel, Ann. Rep. Agch. Surv, 
1902-3, p. 163 and fig. 15 B, and p. 164 and n. 1. E 
1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Rep. Arch. Sifrv., Panjab and U.P. 
Circle, 1903-4, pp. 6-7, . . 
1906 Text and translation, Lfi'ders, Ann. Rew. Arch. Surv., 
1905-4, p. 289 
tft (danamukha) to the monks (samane@) of éhe 
Community (sangha) of Four Quarters (catudisa). 
6. Charsadda (yow Peshawar Museum!) earthen jar* ins- 
cription 
1904 Text, Marshall and Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv... 
1902-3, p. 163 and fig. 15 Ceand p. l64andn.1le- * 
1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv., Panjab and U.P. 
Circle, 1903-4, pp. 6-7. 
1906 Text and translation, Liiders, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
1903-4, p. 291. 
Gift (danamukha) of Yasovata. 


7. Charsadda*® (now Peshawar Museum, no. 626) pedestal 
inscription. f 4. jo 
1904 Text and translation, Marshall and Vegel,ginn. Hep. 
Arch. Surv., 1902-3, p. 167 and fig. 16. . 
1909 Fleet, Imperial Gazetteer of Ipdia, Vol.*11, p. 5, n. I. 
Damaged. Gift (danamukha) of ..”...* 
8 Charsadda® pedestal inscription. ° 


1904 ‘Text and translation, Marshalleand Vogel, dnn. Ref. 
Arch. Surv., 1902-3, p. 176 and fig. 25. 
1906 Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1903-4, p. 245, no. 14. 


me 
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The place is 20 milea N.E. of Peshawar, on the lefe bank of the Swat 
river. : . 2 
~ ! Yt bears no number. This jar ix kept along with nos 4 and 5 
(P. M. 413 and 414) in Case G in the Upper Gallery of the Museum. 

2 In Case G of the Pesh&iwar Museum there %s a fourth earthen jar 
from Chirsadda. It also probably bore originally a Kharosthi inscrip- 
tion ot eijols faint emer a remain. 

rom Palatu er Airsadgia. 
Read -(dajva danamukhe. 1 cannot read Gadasa as proposed 
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6 Journatol the A#atic*Soctety of Bengal. [N5., XX, 
& 
Fragnrent. Seems to record a gift in the district 

(veisaa) of Puskala (Pithala), i.e, Pusk 

9% Dewai' (Dist Peshawar. now Lahore Museum, no. T, 44) 
inscription of the vear 200 e 
1894 Text and tmnslatién, Senart, Jour. As. sér , 
IV, p 510 and pi. V, no. 34. 
Date: Lil. 1—2.—Sam 1—1— 160. Vesakhasa masasa divase 
tathame 4-4. = ns 
Gift of a naga-chatra (7)°. om 
lO. Fatehjang*® (Dist. Rawalpindi, now Lahore Juseurm, 
no. ft, 3 inscription * of the vear 68. 
L8OO Text and translation, Senart. Jour. As., sér. S&S, tome 

XV, p. 1:0 and*pl. opposite p. 138, no. 2 

1891 Cunningham, Opins @ Ane. Ind, p. 37. 

1892 Smith; Jour. As. Soc. Beng... Vol LXI, part 1, p 56. 
1893 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXI1, part 1. p. 84. 
1904 Boyer, Jour. As., sér. 10, tome ILD, p. 465. 

Date: Sam 20—20—20 4—4 Protkavatasa masasa divase 

sodate 10—4—1—1. e 

Gift (danamukha) of Sahays, daughter (dhitira) of 

: Deva. 

i Hashtnagar * (Shabr #napursan, near Rajar, Dist. Pesha- 

war, now Lahore Miiukbiins no. 1194) pedestal inscription. 

1896 Text and translation, Bihler, Anz. Kais. Ak. d. Wiss., 
Wien, Vhil. Hist. Cl., Vol. XXXII, p. 64 and pl. 

1896 Text and translation. Bibler, /nd. Ant., Vol, XXV, 
p. 311. 

1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Rep., a Surv., Panjab and UP. 
Circle, 1903*4," pp. &7, no. | 

1906 Text and translation, Vo Ann. Rep. Arch. ee 
1903-4, p. 244, and pl. ee fig. 1, pl. LXX, fig. 4 
and pp. 229-50. ° 

1915 Hargreayes, Faucher’ s Notes on Anc. Geog. of Gandhara 

ce (Trans.), p. 15, n. 1. 

Gift (danamuBha) of the monk (samana) Samghamitra, 
for the gift of health (aroga-dachina) to Buddbavarman ” 
(Budhoruma) 

12. Hashtnagar ’Palatu Dheri, near Rajar, now British 
Museum) pedesfal inscription of the year 384. 


—_—— SE ie = En 
er eg, ee ek co 

' Mahaban B63 heh I Peshawar. “ere a desori tion of iL Dewai 00 ! 
eee Gace g extremely doub befal. siete se 

ing ex doubtful. 

; Same an Chitsa, noticed e comiien, 2 
XIVs pp. 24-26, now a ‘station on the 
21 milos 8. W. of Golra Junction, | 
__, * The stone is aan into. 
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1924.) A List of Kharesthielnscriptigns: 7 


- 

1889 Cunningham's text, V. A. Smith, Ind. ant., Vol. XVIII 
p. 257 and facs. e jand pl. X., 

1889 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Bery., Vol. L-VIII, part 1, p. 144 

1890 Senart, Jour. As., gér. 8, tome XV, p 124. 

1891 Correction, Bahler, /nd. Amt... Vol_~XX, p 394. 

1891 Cunningham, Coins of Anc. Ind... pp. 37. , 

1892 Smith, Jour. As. Soe. Beng., Vol. LXI, part 1, p. G4. 

° 1892 Smith, Jud. Att.,Vol. XXL, p. 166. ° 

1893 Smith, Jour, As. Soct Beng., Vol. LXII, part I, p. 85. 

1898 a Jour. Ind. Art [ndust., April, 1898, p. 25, pl. V. 

1899 Senart, four. As., sér. 9, tome XITL, p 530, 

1900 Rapson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc.. 1900, p. 389. Ae Fe 

1900 Correction, Bergny, Jsoux. Roy.*Ads Soc., 1900, p. 414, 

1900 Burgess. Jour. Ind, Art Inadust.eJany., L9V0, p. 89. 

1903 Smith, Jour. Roy. As. Séc., 1903, p. 42, a. 2. 

1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv, 

"we. 1903-4, p. 250. . 
1913 Waddell, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1915, pp. 949, 950. 
1914 Smith, Lgrly History of India, 3rd ed...” pl. opposite 


- 


p. 266. 
Date: Sam 1—1—1—1@0 20—20—20—20 4 Prothavadasa 
masasa divasarnmi pamcamied — 1. 2 eas 
Records only the date. ° 


13. Hidda! (near Jalalabad, Afghanistan, now lost) earthen 
jar inscription of the year 2s. 
1841 Masson, Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, pp. 60, 111, 113, and 
-—-«- 258 (with an eye-copy opposite p. 262). [ 144, no. 2. 
1863 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc Beng., Vole XXXII, p. 
1863 Mitra, Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,.Vol. XNXIITPpp. 152-53. 
1863 Dowson, Jour Roy. As. Soc., Vol. XX_.p. 290 


a 1915 Text and translation, F. W. Thomas, Joyr. ‘Roy. As. 
- ss Soe., 1915, p. 91 and pls. I-IL. + . 
+ ae 1917 Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 136, no.” 17. 





2s Date: L..—Sambatéarae athavimésattht 20—2I—4 muse Apélae 
—  gastehi dasahim 10. * - " 
Teor A relic .(éarire) of the Bodhisattva (Badhosyeta) is 
enshrined (pratisthapita) in the Stipa (thuva) called 
Eat jjavat (Rajaramla) by the overseér (navakarmia) Sam- 
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6 Journatol the Aftatic*Society of Bengal. ([N.S., XX, 
= > e 
Fragnrent, Seems to record a gift in the district 
(vrsaa) of Puskala (F'ifkhala), ¢.e.. Puskala 
% Dewai! (Dist Te war, now Lahore Museum, no. T. 44) 
inscription of the year 200° . 


1894 Text and translatifn, Senart, Jour. As., sér , YU, tome 
IV, p 510 and pi. V, no. 34. 
Date: Ll. 1—2 —Sam i—1— 100. Vesakhasa masasa divase 
tthame 4-4. = 
Gift of a naga-chatra (7)*..... oe 
10. Fatehjang * (Dist. Rawelpindi, ‘now Lahore Museum, 
no. I, 4} inscription * of the vear 68. 
1890 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., sér. 8, tome 
XV, p. 1: 0 and*pl. opposite p. 138, no, 2 
189] Cunningham, Opins @f Ane Ind, p. 37. 
1892 Smith> Jour. As. Sec. Beng., Vol LXI, part l,p 56. 
1893 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXIL, part 1. p. 84. 
1904 Boyer, Jour. As., sér. 10, tome IIT, p. 465. 
Date: Say 20-02 20—20 4—4 Protaavatasa masasa divase 
scar: 10—4— J— J. 
Gift (danamukha) of Sahaye, daaghter (dhitira) of 
a Deva. 
TV). #rashtnagar ° (Shahr eee See near RAjar, Dist. Pesha- 
war, now Lahote Museum no. 1194) pedestal inseription. 
1896 Text and translation, Bihler, Anz. Kais. Ak. d. Wiss., 
Wien, hil. Hist. Cl., Vol. XXXII, p. 64 and pl. 
1896 Text and translation, Bibler, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXV, 
p..3l 
1904" Voget, Ann. Prog. Rep., ties Surv., Panjab and UP. 
Circle, 1903°4,*pp. &7, no. 1 
1906 Text and translation, 1, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., — 
1903 4, p.. 244, and pl. verte fig. 1, pl. LXX, fig. 4 
and pp. -60. . 
1915 Hargreayes, Foucher’ s Notes on Anc. Geog. of Gandhara 
.° (Trans.), p. 15, n. 1. 
Gift (danamu®ha) of the monk (samana) Sarhghamitra, 
for the gift of health (ay 1) to to Radeheyernsek x 
(Budhoruma) Po 
ar (Palatu_ 


12. Hash 
Museum) | ental inser 
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1924.] A List of Kharesthiel nscriptigns: 7 : 
al 


r 

1889 Cunningham’s text, V. A. Smith, ind. vint.. Vol. XVIII 

p. 257 and faces. e jand pl. X., 
1889 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LVL, part 1, p. 144 
1890 Senart, Jour. As., aér. 8, tome XV, p. 124. 
1891 Correction, Bihler, /nd. Am., Vol_~XX, p 34. 
1891 Cunningham, Coins of Anc. Ind., p. 37. 
1892 Smith, Jour. As. Soe. Beng., Vol. LXI, part 1, p. 4. 

° 1892 Smith, /nd. Aft... Vol. XXI, p. 166. . 
1893 Smith, Jour, As. Soct Beng., Vol. LXII, part I, p. 85. 
1898 poe Jour. Ind. Art Indust., April, 1898, p.28, pl. V. 7° 
1899 Senart, Your. As., sér. 9, tome XIII, p. 530, 
1900 Rapson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc.. 1900, p. 389. Ms by 
1900 Correction, Bergny, Aouw, Roy.*As Soc., 1900, p. 414. 
1900 Burgess. Jour. Ind. Art Imdust.¢Jany., 1900, p. 8d. 
1903 Smith, Jour. Roy. As. Ste., 1903. p. 42, a. 2. 
1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Ann. Rep. dreh. Surv., 
» * 1903-4, Pp. 250. . 

1913 Waddell. AME. Chi As. Soc., 1913, pp. 949, 950. 
1914 Smith, Lgriy History of India, 3rd ed...” pl. opposite 


p. 266. 
Date: San 1—1—1—1@0 20—20—20—20 4 Prothavadasa 
masasa divasammi pamcamiel—I. Pas ¢ eee 
Records only the date. ° 


13. Hidda! (near Jalalabad, Afghanistan, now lost) earthen 
jar inseription of the year 25. 
1841 Masson, Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, pp. 60, 111, 113, and 

258 (with an eye-copy opposite p. 262). [la4, no. 2. 

1863 Cunningham, Jour As. Sec Beng., Vole XXXIILI, p. 
1863 Mitra, Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,.Vol. XNXNIITTPpp. 152-53. 
1863 Dowson, Jour Rey. As. Soc., Vol. XX, -p- 2B0. 
1915 Text and translation, I’. W. Thomas. Joyr. Roy. As. 


Soc., 1915, p. 91 and pls. I-IL - ~ 
. 1917 Konow, Ep. Jnd., Vol, XIV, p. 136, no" 17. 
- Date : L.l.—Sambatésarae athavimésatiht 207 —4 mase Apalue 
* - 


sastehi dasahim 10.* 








s ‘ 
. s Jour nal of the Agiatig Society of Bengal. [N.S., XX, 
1921 Hargreaves, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Cire., 1920-21, : 


pp. 5-6 and p. 21, no. 42. 
1924 Konow, deta Orientatia, Vol. ILI, p. 70 and n. 1. 
Date: L. 1.—Sanit £—1I—1— 100, *20—20— 10 4—4—1  Aé- 
paiasa padhamammi, 
A ‘jewel’ (radna), i.e.. an image of the Buddha, is 
» estalflished (prathavida) by the lay-hearer (savaa) Podaka 
(?), along with his friends (suhkaad, the Odiliakas. ! . 
1s. JamAlgarhi inscription.* . a 
wc 1875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch Sure. Rep., 
Vol. V, p. 63. ss « . 
1889 Smith, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LVITI, part 1, p. 142. 
1906 Text, Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv, 1903-5, p. 244, 
no. l and p. 248 = 
A pilaster (thuna) byePuddhavarman (Budhavaruma). 
ft. J&malgarhi inscription. 
[875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. 
Vol. V. pp. 63-64 and p. 49, n_ 1. . 
1889 Smith, Jour. 4s. Soc. Beng., V6l. LVITI, part 1. p. 142. 
1890 Sefiart, Jour. As., sér. 8, tome xV, f. 132. 
1892 Smith, Jour. As. Soc, Beng,. Vol. LXI, part 1, p. 46. 
~e 1906 Text and translatien, Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
"1903-4, pe244, no. 2 and p. 248. 4 
A fruitful (saphaa) gift (danamukha) [or ‘ gift ef Sapha ' 
according to Konow.| 
17, Jamalgarhi (?) inscription. * 
Gift (danamukha) of the monk (bhichu) Buddharaksita 
(Budharachita). 
18, Jamaldarhi, (mow Peshawar Museum) inscription on a 
stone lamp, * : 
1921 Hargreaves, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Oire , 1920- 
21. pp. 54 and p 27. no. 228. 
Fragment. A fe letters only. 
o 








— 





"  ' The above is according to my mine Namp y The inscription will 

be edited by me in the Epigraphia Indica. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram = 
Sahni read the name of ® month as Jepatla and Konow suspects 

that * the month pine phates “and not ASsvayuja (Act. Or., Vol. IIT »p- 70, 

mn. 1). But there are no proper grounds for thi icion, The . 
which is given abo®e is based on p 

supplied by Mr. Hargreaves, as v 





1 esta pa kindly 
personal inspection of the 










1924. | A List of Khar@sthi Inscriptions.” Y 
oe 
= ; 
19. Jamalgarhi (now Peshiwar Museum) ‘pavement slab 
inscription. | P 
1912 Stein, Ann. Rep. ai Surv., Fyont. Cire, 1911-12, 
Vv. " 


“Three fragments. ” Not reafl. oe 
20. Jamalgarhi (now mcahnwar Museum, no. 501) pedestal 
| inscription. - 
. 1910 Spooner, Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 


Museum, p. 60. 
1912 5 age Ann. Rep. Arch.eSurv., Front. Cire, 1911-12, 


wi . 


Gift (danamukha) ‘in honour of all beings’,..... as fee ~ 
(dachint). * -* 
21. Kala Sang (Khudukhels Territory, N.W.F., now Lahore 
Museum, no. I, 59) inscription.* a 
" 1894 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., sér. 9, tome LV, 
SA a p 516 and pl. V, no. 36 . ° 


Fragment. Ae well (hua) by Pipalakhgsa for the 
Rajjuka (/ayua) Sava-. e 
22. Kaldarra* (near Dargai, N.W.F., now Lahore Museum, 
nd. I, 77) inscription of t#e vear 113. 


1896 Text and translation, Bthler, Wien. Zeits. Kund. 


Morg., Vol. X, p. 55 and p. 327, 

1896 Bthler, 7nd. Ant , Vol. XXV, p. 141. 

1899 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., ser. 9, tome 
XIII, p. 533 and pl. 

1900 Burgess, Jour. Ind. Art and Indust., 1900, p. 838. 

1903 Smith, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1903, p. 41. ae. 

1907 Correction, F. W. Thomas, Ep.” Ifd., Vol. IX, p- 


. 147 (* Additional Notes,’ no. 2). 
; 1908 Text and translation, peers Ind, Ant, Vok XXXVII, 
p. 66 and pl. 


1909 Liiders, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1909, p. 652. 
Date: L. 3—Vasa 1—100 10— 1—1—I Sravanasa : 20. 
A tank (pukarani) is excavated (karavita) by Theodoros 
_. (Thaidora),* son of Dati. 


= Se Se 


| Lying in a store-room on the upper storey of the Muséum, Avces- 
sion no. 01873. The slab contains a number of holes, which wero 
intended, as Mr. Hargreaves rightly suggests, to hold offerings of coins, a 
cuatom that continues even to the present day. A pavement slab, with 
a copper coin of Vasudeva in one of its boles, his actually been found 
at Jamalgarhi. | 
_ # Found near Cherorai on Mahiban Mt, 
ie ‘s M. Senart- means: veal arenes bhuho eduka-savana, I 
ree 


-yatana Pipalakhaana kue . 4a, 
b> =e On Kaldare Nadi, near Malakand Pa on the way Cel. 
Set Smith's mention that it centgi 















referénce to a Kusin king 


* 
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23. Kanhiara! (Dist. Kanera, Punjab) rock inscription. * 
1854 Text and translatian, Payteys Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 
Vol. XXITI1,-p. 57 and p . 
1855 Weber, Zevs. d. De “he woe Gess., Bd. IX, p. 630. 
i858 E. Thomas, Prinsep’s Hssays on Indian Antiquities, 
» Volel, p. 159 and pl. LX. 
1863 Dowson, Jour.* Roy. As.” Soceg Vol. XX, p. 254 and 


~_ = = o 
pl. IX. 
a 1875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep, 
Vol. V. p. 175 and pl. ALIT. e {and pl. 


- 1902 Text and translation, Vogel, &p. Ind? Vol. VIL, p. 116 
The grove ,or monastery (arama) of Krsnayasss 
(Krisam vasa) 
24. Karnal (Punjabnow Lahoce Museum, no. I, 89) inscrip- 
tion. _ 
Fragment. Records pr obably the excavation ofa ta 
” (ptikara.). Begins with the word sidhi (siddhi).i.e., ‘Pe 


fectien. ° ° 
25. KbhaPatse (Western Tibet) rock insemption of the year 
187. * 


@. 1907 A.H. Francke, A History bf Western Tibet, p. 36. 
1911 Marshall, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1911, p. 143. 
1914 A. H. Francke, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv,, 1909-10, ; 
p- lOt andn 1, 
1916 Date read by Rapson, A. H. Francke’s Antiquities 
of Indian Tibel, p. 94 and n. 1. 
Dates L. 1.—Sam 1—100 20—20—20—20 4—3# 
Ngthing beyond the date has been clearly read. bel 
| ably mentions a mnhardja (maharaja). 
26. Kurtam’ Valley (N.W-.F.) relic casket inserip on. 
ieee batts Rep. Arch. Surv, pte 
. S 
| Wstablishes (patithavedi) a corporeal relic: (6a 
- . the Lord (hhagavta) Sakyami ni aera 
mentions that*(the Meroe be 
























27. Lahore M usgum (no. 25) i 
halo of a Beadie! ae so. | 


~e aa 
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1924. | A List of Kharo$thi Pnseriptions. ° I! 
* 
- 
1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Ann. Rep. Aréh. Surv., 
1903-4. p. 244, no. 3, p. 24%, and pl. LXVI, fig. 2. 
Fragment. (Giff) of Bosavarumae 
28. Lahore Museum (ne. 206) ri Fh ON on Buddha's 
writing board. 
i904 Text and translation, Boyer * Bull. Ec. «Fran. , Ex. 
Orient, Vol. TV. p. 687% 
1906 Text and transfatfon, _ Vogel, ree Rep. Arch. Gurv., = 
1903-4. p. 244. na. 4, p. 246 and pl. LXVI. no I. a= 
Five letters (-a-pa-ra neta) only. 
2. Lahore MuSeum (L. M 679) pedestal inscription. 2 


1898 Burgess, Jour. Ind. Art and Indust., Vol VIII, no. 62 
(April 1898), pl ATI, 4 * 
19°6 Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Sufv., 1903-4, p. 244, no. 5. 
Letters effaced. . 

30. Loriyan Tangai * (now Indian Museum, no. 4995) 
pedestal inscription ; ‘ 
1906 Vogel, Ann. Rew Arch. Surv., 190304, p. 245, no. Il, 

pl. LAA 7 agid p. 254. ‘ 
Gift (danamukha) of Amohaka. 

$1. Loriyan Tangai (now Sndian Museum, no 5094) pedestal = 

inscription. 
1906 Vogel, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv.. 1903-4, p. 245, no. 10 
and p. 254 and pl. LXX, 6. 
19)1 Text and ar esions Bloch, Suppl. Cat. Arch, Coll. 
Ind. Mus, p. 
Gift ei naaeha) of Sihamitra and Sahilaa’_ - 

32. Loriyan Tangai (now Indian Pee um, nv. 45%1) pedestal 

inscription. 
1906 Vogel, Ann. Hep. Arch. Sears 1903-4, p- =: no. , 
and p. 253 and pl. LXX, 8. 
1911 Bloch, Supp. Cat. Arch. Coll.gliid. Mus” 33. 
Gift (danamukha) of Buddhamitra (eaeNicnca iG) end 
Buddharaksita (Budharachida). 

33. Loriyan Tangai (now Indian Museum, no. 4901) édtetal® 
inscription of the vear 318. 

1896 Hasrnle's text and translation, A Caddy’s Report te 
the Government of Bengal,* pp. LO- 1 

4s 98 Heernle, Proc. As. Soc. Beng., 1898, p* 60. 

1899 Te t and translation, Senart Jour. As., str. 9, tome 

"XI, p. 628 and pl. 

1900, ap Jour, Ind. are and Induat. ips VIII. no, 69, 
; 8 


—_ 


8 _ > 
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12 Jovrnad of the Aeiatie Society of Bengal. |(N.S., XX, 
" 
1903 Smith,Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1903, p. 14, no. 74. 
1905 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Ftp. Arch. Surv., Panjab and UP. 
Circle, 1904-5, pp. 20-21, no. 106. 
1906 Text and translatien, Voge), Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 


1903-4, p. 245, no.®, p. 251 and p. 253 and pl. LXX, 5. 
191] Text ‘ane translation, Bloch, Suppl. Cat. Arch. Coll 
> Ind’ Mus., p. 35, e 


1922 Text and translation, N.eGe Majumdar, Jowr. As. e 
Soc. Beng., N.S. Vol. XVFII. p. 63 and pl. IV. 
1922 Foucher, L’ art Greco- -Bouddhique du CAR Gna re) Vol. IJ, 
part II, p. 490. 
Date: L. 1.—Sa J—1—1— 100 7 REE Prothavadasa di 
20 —1—1—FP 
Gift (damnamukha) of Buddhaghosa (Budhaghosa) (and) 
Samgkavarmman (Saghoruma). 
A334 Mahaban' (Mt. Banj, N.W.F., now Lahore Museum, 
eno. I, #2) inscription of the year 102 * 
1894 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., sér.9, tome IV, 
p. 5f3 and pl. V, no. 35. 
1922 Text and translation, N. G. Mafumdar, Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng., N.S., Vol. XVI, p. 65 and pl. V. 
Date: L. 3. — Samvatsaraye I— 100 1—1. 
Gift (d&anamukha) of a well (kua) by Vajra (Vayira), 4 
son of Markandaka (Makadaka).* 
35. Maira (‘nearly off the Salt Range ’, N.W.I., now i 
Museum, no. I, 109) well inseription of the year 58. 
1875 Text, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. V, p. 94 sua - 
pl. XXVIII (A, B, C, D). 
Date: S&rm 20-—20—10 4—4 Cetrasa 4 * 
Four fragments. Damaged. Letters affaned: Re- 
sors probably the exacavation of a well. 
= a a 


| For a detailed description of Mahfban see Stein, Arch. Surv, 
Rep., N.W.F. an@’ Baluchistan, 1904-5, p. 19 ff The mountain is on the 
Indus about 70 milea E N. £. from Pesh war (Smith, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 
1906, p. 730). 
® Found in «sifu at the foot of a wall, entrance to an old fort on = 
Mt. Ban}. 
* The inscription ¢eads as follows: ‘L. 1) fa ay ice Abe 2) Makada- 
ka-putrasa Vayira(gt).... (L. 3) sarnvatéaray « J-100 ! kuno. Tn 1894 
M. Senart read the last word of line 3 as ‘bhu-ho cad “offered “u rather 
farrciful interprotation ; in 1922 I caurrected it as bhno (=—bhitah), i.e, 
‘finished.’ Professor Sten Konow however suggested to me in . Predera 
ie peo reading in his opinion would be kuo (Shepeb ie T 
rtion after Ae ch I restored mts 


a Professor 
Peaking | ne | gs conti- 
Cohen one it 
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1924.] A List of Kharoathi dnscriptioys. * 13 
re : 

36. Manikiala' (Dist. Rawalpindi, now Biblietheque Natio- 
nale, Paris) inscription of the ve@ur 18 of Kaniska. 

1834 Lithograph, J. Prinsep, Jour: As. Soc. Beng., Vol. UI, 
p. 563 and pl. XXXII, no. 

1844 H. T. Prinsep, Nole on the " Mistoricgl Results deductible 
from Recent discoveries in Afghanistan, ) ae , Arian. ins- 
cription from Manikiatda Tope.” . 

. 1854 Text, Cunninghtnr, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. %XITI, 
. 703. 

1863 Text, Dowson, ie fioy. As. Soc., Vol. XX, p. a 
250 and p?. 2 

1863 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol, XXXITI, ; 

p. 144, no. 1. * - ° 

1871 Cunningham, Arch. Surv.*Rep.¢ Vol. If, p. 160 and 
pl. LXITLI. . . 

1896 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., sér. 9, tome 
VII, p. 1 and pls. » 

1909 Text and translation, Liders, Jowr. Rou. As. Soc., 


1909, p- G45 2 
1913 Liders, Sitz. Kan, Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1913, pp. 
421-4235. “= 
1914 Text and translation, Pargiter, Jour, Roy. As: Soc., 
— 1914, p. 641. 
x. 1914 Konow, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gess., Bd. 68, p. 98. 


*” (1914 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 373 and pl. opposite 
p. 378, and p. 1003. 
: 1914 Staél-Holstein, Jour. Rey. As. Soc., 1914, p. 757. 
1916 Konow, Sifz. ‘Kon. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., b916, p. 795 
and p. 798, n. 4. 
-1922 Correction, N. G. Majumdar, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 
N.S. Vol. SVILI, p. 67. . ° 
Date: LI. 2-3.—Sam 10—4—4 @tra purvae maharajasa 
Kaneskasa. 1... 13.— Kartiyasa majha-divase 20. a 
Not yet clearly interpreted. Seems to record ays 
" meritorious work by the Satrap (Chatrapa) of Ves 
(Visvasi), named Horamurta,* in his own taieant 
monastery (vihara). Mentions also the following names : 
Kabufacia of Vespasi, Buritra, the Superintendent of 
Monastery (vihara-kara/aa), Lala, the Commander-jn- 


since he noticed it. The text is now impossible to restore ; but sufficient 
bg of « date remain which seem to justify hi# reading of the 


a aes New a, ‘ station on the dh Re RO Railway, 16 miles S. #. 


of tid 
; tes Te three scording the ‘ai (Liiders «« Add. & Corr."" Nos. 127, 
ram 


g of a Viévasika Vakamihira and his son 

o cus d Deus, Marg. Geen, Bac 08, © 1 
Sea TEM p.4 #21 and Ke onow, slins'd: Riveter Morg. Geae., Bd. 68 7 
oa Ladera. takes ac a a au aa ca ee 
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chief (dudaitayage), of the Gusana (Kusina)! family, 
and Svarabudadhi and Samdhabudhila, two brothers. 
37. Manikiala (now British Museum) inscription on a bronze 


casket 
1834 Lithograph, J. Rrinsep, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. 
Hil, pl. X Xi. po. pb Opposite p. 318 ip Pp » ook. 


1634 Lecter of Masson, Jour, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. ITI, 
“ i844 H. T. Prinsep, Note on theaHistoricat Results deducible . 
from Recent discoveries in Aighanistan, pl. XV. 20, a—b. 
= 1845 Cunningham, Joxr. As. Soc. Beng., Ng XIV, part I, 
432. . 
1854 Text and translation, Canninehnaas: Jour. As. Soc 
Beng... Vol. SATII, Pp, GUD. pl. AXXYV, tig. 24 
1858 J. Prinsep’s Kssays” on _tind Ant., Vol. I, p. 96 and 
pl. VI, 20, a-b* ; . 
1858 E. Thomas, Prinsep’s - Wiscais on Ind, Ant., Vol. I, 
_~* pp. 98-99. 
1863 Text and translation, Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soe., 
Vol. XX, p. 246. ° 
,1873 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep , VO. I, pp. 161-162 
and pl. LXIIT, no. 1. 
~ «5 1913-14 Text and translation, Pargiter, Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, 
pp. 299-390 and pl. 
1916 Correction, Konow, Si/z. Kdn. Preuss, Ak. d. Wiss, 
1916, p. 798. 
7 1921 Correction, Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 287, n. 3. 
Gift (danamukha) of the Satrap (Chatrapa) of Kavisi 
fKapisi), son of the Satrap (Chatrapa) Granafaka. 
-8. Manikiala (new British Museum) inscription on a silver 
plate. 
1834 fithograph, J. Prinsep, Jour, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. 
IIT, pl. XXI1, no. 26 and p. 319. 
i844 H. TsPrinsep, Mote on the Historical Results deducible 
from Recént Discoveries in Afghanistan, pl. XV, 26. 
« 1845 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XIV, part 1, 
431. 
1854 Text. and translation, Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng. ‘. 
Vol. XXIIL. p. 701. 
1854 Cunningham, Bhila Topes, p. 12. a 
1858 E. Thomas, Prinsep's Essays on Ind. Ant.. Vol. I, 
as p. 103 and pl. VI, 26 (same as in H. UN ee REY a 
isex" Dowson, . our. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. XX, hp. 
_ 1871 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. II, 
a pi. LX, n no. it 
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1913-14 Text and translation, Pargiter, @p. Ind.,“Vol. XI, 
p. 301 and pl (B) opposite p, 299. = amu! ss ey 2 

1916 Konow, Silz. Kén. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1916, p. 798, 
Gomana, a Superintendent (Aarapana). 

30. Mansehra (Haiziri Dist.) Rock Edicts of Asoka. ' 

1888 Text and translation, Senart, Jour? As., sér. 8, tome 
X11, p. 319 ff (Ediets I-XI), p. 511 ff (Edies X11) and 
pls I-III (facsimiles of Edicts I-XI1). 

1889 Text and translation. Bihler, Zeitts. d. Deutsch. Alor. ke 
Gess., Bd. XLII, p. 273 ff (Edicts I-XI1)- 

1909 Text and, translation (reprint from ZDIG ), Baihler, 
Beit. Zur. Rrklarung d. Aéoka-Inschriften, p. 204 ff. > 

Rock Edicts I-XII of Asoka. , 2 
40. Mansehraé (now Indian Mustum, Calcutta, no. 5558) in- 
scription. . ne : 
Fragment. Not read. : 
41. Marguz (Swabi, Dist. Peshawar) marble slab inseription.* 

1914 Wasi-ud-Din, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Cirdé., 

1913-14, Pp. 2. i ° 2 
Fragments Excavation of a well (tua) by Sa- 


HOV@ C8) ose. 
2 Mathura (United Provfnces, now British Museum) Lion- 
Capital inscription. a . 
ff 1890 Cunningham, Coins of the Sakas, Num. Chron., Vol. X, 
(ser. LIT), p. 123. 
1891 Cunningham, Academy, 1891, April 28, p. 397. 
1894 Text and translation, Bhagwanlal Indraji (ed. Bihler), 
Jour. Roy. As. Soc., N.S. Vol. XXVI, p. 525. - 
1894 Bhagwanlaél Indraji (ed. Rapson). Jour, Roy. As. 
Soc... N.S. Vol. X XVI, p. 542. - : 
1904 Fleet. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1904, p. 703. ~ ” 
1905 Fleet, Jour. Roy, As. Soc., 1905, p. 15 ~ 
1906 F. W. Thomas, Jour. As. Row Soc., 19 p.. 212. 
1906 Smith, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gess.. Pd. LX, pool. 
1907 Text and translation, fF. W. Thomas, Ep. Jnd., Vol. IX. 
p- 135 and pls. zi 
1907 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1907, p. LOTS. {404 ff. 
1907 Smith, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Morg. Gess., Bd. LX1, p. 
1907 Barth, Compt. Rend. Sean, Acad Insers, Bell.-Lett., 


se es. 384. . 
1908" Ditto (English translation), Tamson, Jnd. Ant., 1908, 
; p. ,, 5. , 
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1913 Fleet, Jouf. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 1001 and n. 3, 
and p. 1009. = 
1913 Barnett, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 945. 
1913 Liders, Sit. Kén,. Ak. d) Wiss... 19138, pp. 415-121 
1914 Rapson, Ancient, fndia, fv. 158 and pl. IV opposite 
p. 142 and pl. Y, B opposite p. 150. 
I@14 Marshall, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 985. 
L916 Text and transfation, Konogy, Silz. Kén. Ak. d. Wiss., . 
1916, p. 796. 
(A) Enshrinement for the eternal (saspaa).... of a corporeal 
relic (sarira) of the lor (bhakravata) Saikyameni (Saka- : 
muni) Budha (Buddha) in a Stipa (nisima), and gift of 
the Stupa (/iywva) and a Samgharama (Sagharama) to 
the Sarvastivadin (Sgrvastivata) sect by the chief queen 
(agra-mahesi) Of the, Mahiksatrapa (Mahachatrava) 
Rajula, mother of the Crown-prince (yuvaraja) 
Kharaosta, Nadasi-Akasa (by name), together with her 
mother (mata) Abuhola, her paternal grandmother 
(pitramahty Pispasi. her brother Hayuara, daughter 
(dlitra) Hana, her household (atrauft) and following of 
Horakas (horaka-parivara).. For the acceptance (part- 
graha) of the Samgba of Four Quarters (sagha catudiésa) 
of the Sarvastivadin (Sarvastivata) sect. . 
(B) The Ksatrapa (Chatrava) Sudasa, son of the Mahaksat- 
rapa (Mahachatrava) Rajula (Vajula). 
(C) Kalui, a younger brother (avaraja) of. . 
(D) Nadluda. 
(E) The Crown-prince (yuvaraya) Kharaosta, Khalamasa, the 
Kurmfra and Maja, the voungest (kanitha) 
(E’') Kamuia. ; 
(E”) Ilfegible. ifs. 
(F) Budnila, a monk, (bhikhu) from Nag. Nak s 
a Sarvastivadin (Sarvastivata). Cf. no. 42 (N), 
(G) The Mah&ksatrapa (Mahachatrava) Kusulaa Padika and 
ae the Ksatrapa (Chatrava) Mevaki Mivika. 
J(3) For the acceptance (parigraha) of the Sarvastivadin " 
(Sarvasttvata) sect. . 
(M) 'The Ksatrapa (Chatrava) Sudisa. 
(I) Iegible. Jhe Skandh&vara (kadhavara.) _ Sg 
J(1 & 2) Worn out and partly illegible. A Stupa (ntsima) ts 
". made (karita) and given away (ntyatifa). 
(J’) Khalasamusa. — ea ed 
(K & L) The elevation (ulaa) of the preceptor (ayaria) 
a Buddhadete (Buchs 7 then 
(HH) The ‘ Cave-monastery ’ (Gufa-vihara). 













. 






(H’) ‘pious gift’ (dhama-Gana). Ee Oe, 
(Ny The Sarvastivadin (Sarvastivata) preceptor (ayaria) = 
“= Ye a Cf. no. 82 and no. 42(F). +. *y ; , 
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Budhila, a monk (bhikhu) from Nagata Walivate The 
Mahasimghika ( Mahasalughiet sect.! : A 
(O) Honour (puya) to ‘All Buddhase (Budha)’ . Dharma 
(Dhama) and Samgha (Sag/m). 
(P) Honour (puya) to the whole (<arva) Sakra-sthina Se mpeg 
sthana), i.¢., *the place of Indra.“* ~ > 
(Q) The Ksatrapa (Chatrata) Khard#a. 
(R) Rachila (?), a Kronina (?) 
tS. Muchai (Dist. Peshiwar, now Lahore Museum. no, I, 46) 
inscription” othe year Sl. 
1908 Textand translation, Banerji, Jud. Ant., Vol. XXXVII, 
p. 64 and pl. Il. z > 
1909 Correction, Liiders, ” Soup. Roy. As. Soc., 1909, 
p. 664, n. 2. ; : 
Date: L. 1.— Vase ekasitimae 20—20—20—20 =p 
A well (ua) by Sahayara (and) Vasisugt (or by 
Sahayara from Vasisuka). 
44, Naugram * (Khudukhe!s Territory, NW. F.. now Lahore 
Museum, no. I, T54). : 
1906 Vogel, Ann. Rep. Amh. Surv., 1903-4, p. 260, n. 2. 
Fragment. (Gift) for the bestowal of good health 
(aroga-dachina) of ...... 
45. Nowshera ( Dist. Peshawar) inscription on the pedestal of 
a Buddha image.” 
1913 Wasi-ud-din, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Cire., 


+ 


1912-13, p. iii. Not read. : 
46. Paja (Dist. Peshiwar, now Lahore Museuny, no. I, 47) 
inscription ‘ of the year 111. . 
1908 Text and translation, Banerji, 7nd. Ant., Vol. XXXVI, 
p. 64 and pl. II. ; : > 





| The meaning of Ll. 3-4 is very doubtful. "* 

In no. 42(0), which is inseribed just above no. 42(P), * honouf * 
(pijya) is shown to the Tri-ratna—Buddha, Dharma and Sameha, 
in the latter, to the place of Sakra, (ic. where the gods dwell), which 
means honour to all the gods, Thus if we take nos O and P together a 
rational interpretation may be obtained. The reading Sakra is admit- 
clear; to restore it as Saka, unless wo are specially justified, ia quite 
ry. Sakkatthana is well known from Buddhist'literature. Seee.g., 
Text , VoL IV, p. 242. The passage has been, however, ge v 
taken to mean Saka-s ana or Seistan. 

§ It was ‘found lying in a Hujra’, te., ‘a cell for signage ad ohvitess. 

2 te, eRe nllee: AO: SOS Sees ae aeeeaee and ii mile« <2. Nee - Bins ths 
of Ohind.—Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. V Ps BS 

& The words la 1 towards t end of the inscription remind one of "a 
sizes espcension in the Ara tion (aee no. 1 above). 

ta present whereabouts are not wn It was originally with a 

‘regiment atationed at Nowshera (N.W.Ry.). Frontier Circle photo 


akc Found on a small mound in a bela about } ie from the yee of 
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Date : L. 1. Samvatsaraye ekadasa—| sajti-maye 1—100 10—1 
Sravanasa masasa di(@#a)se pacadase 10—4— 1]. 
A well (4ua) is excavated by Samghamitra (Samga- 
mitra), son ot Anamda (Anagida). 
47. Panjtar' (Digt. Peshawar, now lost) inscription of the 
year 122, . 
1854 Cunningham, Jour. As.e Soc. Beng. Vol. XXIII. 
- ep. 705 and pl. opposite p. 706, fig. 4. ° 
1863 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. V. p. 61 and 
—_ pl. AVI, no. 4. = 
1903 Smith, Jour. Roy, As. Soc., 1903, p. #1. ry 
" 1914 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 372, pl. opposite 
p. 378, and p. #002. . e 
1914 Staél-Holsteing Jour Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 758. 
1916 Text.eand translation; Konow, Sitz. Adon. Ak. d. Wiss., 
1916, p. 802, 
-1917 ‘bext and translation, Konow, Hp. Jnd., Vol. XIV, 
. 134. | 
of Dats: I," 1.—Sam 1-100 20—1—1 Sravanasa masasa di 
pradhame 1 maharayasa Gusanasa raja{mi.| 
Gift (dana) of money (taenka) at the temple of Siva 
Si (Sive-thala) construeted (karavida) by Moika, son of 
Urumujasto the east (praca) of Kasua.* 
48. Pathyar (Dist. Kangra, Punjab) rock inscription. ° 
1902 Text and translation, Vogel, 2p. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 116 
and pl. | 
a The tank (pukarini) of Rathitara (Rathidara) Vayula. * 
_ 49. Peshasvar Museum inscription,* no. 1. 
_ Fragmert ;-2 lines, cursively written. Not read. 
50. Peshawar Museum inscription, ° no. 3. 
Fragment ; 2 letters only. | . : 
51. Peshawar Museum inscription,® no 7. a5 a , 
fies dae via 2 lines of which there remain 3 letters 
- oniy. | 1‘ 


62 Peshawar Museum inscription, 7 no. 4. 


Fragment. ‘Establishes (pratithavedi). oes +8 gift 


 (danamukha)..e-? Ss 
53. Peshawar Museum inscription, ¢ WORE. a ges 
= ) ‘be made (karavida)...." — 
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54. Peshawar Museum inscription, no. 20, of the year 168.’ 
1917 Aivar, Ann. Rep. Arch. Supe., Front. Cire., 1916-17, p 6. 
Date: L. 1.——Sam 1—100 20—20—20 4—4 Jetha- -RaASse divase 

pamcadas(e). 

t A well (4ua) is exoav ated: (ethanavygla) within a Vihiira, 
(vihara) being a gift (danamukha) of Agagahaya, the 
father-in-law (4asurap of Trapa -(Trava) 

« 55. Peshawar Museant inscription, no. 21.2 . 
1917 Aivar, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv, Front. Circ., 1916-17, 


p. 6G. 
Damated. Avell is excav ated (khanavida) by Vasydeva, son | 
of Imdradeva (Itradeva) and. of Ksemadeva (Khema-* 


deva), an inhabitant (masthava) of.-. 
53. Peshawar Museum inscription Om A Gandhara sculpture 
(no. 347) representing Buddha in school 
1910 Spooner, Handbook to the Sculptures tn thd Peshawar 


Museum, p. 9° . - 
Five letters gn the writing-boagd in the hands of 
CGiautama. / 
57. Saddo+* (Swit, N.W.F. Province) rock inscription. 


1875 Cunningham, ArcheSurv. Rep., Vol. V, p. 62. 

Not fully read. Five letters read by Cunningham as: 
masa cetra di (vase), show that it wasa dated inserip- 
tion. 

58. Shahbaz¢garhi (Dist. Peshiwar), Rock-edicts of Asoka.” 

1836 Court, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. V. p. 481. 

1845 Masson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., O-S., Vol. VIIJ, p. 293 
and pls. 1-2; and pl. (Edict VIl) facing p. O02. 

1845 Text of Edict VII, E. Norris, Yoar. vita As. Soe., 
O.s., Vol. VILL, p. 306. 

1845 ‘Text of Edict VIL, H. H. Wilson, Jour. Ray. As. Soc., 
O.S., Vol. VIIL, p. 308. 

IS75 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. Y, “p. 9. 

1877 Cunninghan, Corpus Inscriptionum Iiidicarum, Vol ol, 
p. 8 ff.: and text and SreneacionkD: 65 fF. 


—— 


1 Provenance unknown, probably somewhere in Peshitwar district. 
abe atone was found by me along with no. 21, if the store-room on the 
upper storey of the Poshiwar Museum, with a label, ‘* Presented by 
Sie Aurel Stein on 4-7-16." 
2 Provenance unknown. Labelled, ‘* Prosented by Sir Aurel Soin.’ | 
Evidently it contained a date in line 1, the remnants of which are 
nagaaa di iga chunarimi. 
_ 4% Spooner losdribes the sculpture, but does not mention the letters. 
Ci. a eee piece in tho Lahore Museum (above, no. 23), Probable 
” re rana [hijda, é.e, * @ood of others’. 
a village situ off the mastora bank of the Panjkora 
aede Bay Buekar Surv. rae Vol. V, p- 62. 
as ale 2 In situ at Shaihbazgar 
























is 8 miles to the anae of Mardan. 
iptions are at the foot of % Rillock half a mile “er Ge of the 
o Ann. Rep. Arch, Surv., Front. Qire., 1915.16, p. 36. Sand 
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, © 
IS8l Text @¢dict I), Bhagwanlal Indraji, /nd. Ant., Vol. 
X, p. 107. 55 
i883 Text (Edic, VIII), Bhagwanlal Indraji, Jour. Bo. 
Roy. As. Soc., Vol. XW, p. 284 ff. 
i888 Text and éranslafion (Edict XII), Bihler, Zp. Jnd., 
Vol..J, p. 16 and pl. (Edict XIT). 
1889 Text and translation, RBiRler, Zeits. d. Deutsch. Morg. 
-. eGess., Bd. XLII, p. 128 and pl.*(Edict VIT). [p. 8. © 
i892 Text and translation, Senart, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXIJ. 
1893 Language, Johanssoy, Actes du Huitieme, Congres 
Ind. Orient. (1889), Part III, Section If, pp. 1fs—190. 
1904 Language, Grierson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1904, p. 725 
1909 Text and translation (feprint from ZDMG.), Buhler, 
Beit. zur Erk. Asoka-Inschrifien, p. 152 fi. 
1913 Correction, Hultzsch, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 653. 
Rock-edicts I-XIV of Asoka. 
6%. Shw#h-ji-ki-dheri (near Peshiwar City) Stipa inscrip- 
tions (noy Peshawar Museum, nos. 4$84—493) on glazed bricks. ! 
Ten fragments containing many .gletters. No. 484 
mentions the name ‘ Budhasena ’. 
- WU. Shah-ji-ki-dheri* (now Péeshawar Museum, no, 452) 
* bronze casket inscription’ of the time of Kaniska. 
1908-9 Spoontr, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Circ., 1908-9, 
. 19. 
1909' Marshall, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1909, p. 1058 and pl. II. 
1909 Foucher, Jour. As., sér. 10, tome XIV, p. 198 and 
371. 
191 1 Smith, History of Fine Artin India and Ceylon, p. 358 
and Dl. LEXY, figs. A and B. 
1912 Spooner, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1908-9, p. 61. 
1914 Test and translation, Spooner, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
1909-10, ‘p. 135 ang pls. LII-LIII. 
Pious gjft (deya-dharma) for the acceptance (parigraha) 


° of the preceptors (acarya) of the Sarvastivadin (Sarvasti- 
* vadi) sect, in tke Kaniska Vihfra (vihara) and Maha&sena 


Samgharama (Mahasena samgharama). The servant 
(dasa) Agigala,® Superintendent of works (navakarmi). 





61. Shakardarr® (near Cambellpur, Punjab, now Lahore 
Museum, no. If 142) inscription* of the year 40. 


ing 
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1898 ‘ext and translation, Bihler, Anz. Kaw. Ak. d. Wise., 
Phil. Hist. Cl., Wien, Vol MX XV, p. 16 and pl (p. 15), 
1898 Rhys Davids, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1898, p. 461. 
i908 Text and translation, @anerji, Ind. <Ant., Vol. 
XXXVLI, p. 66 and pl. . a. 
ivi Text and translation, Konow, Sits. Kon. Preuss. Ak. 
d. Wias., 1916, p. 79im n. } i x 
. i922 Text and tramslation, N. G. Majumdar, Jous. Ax. 
Soc. Beng., NS. Vol. XVILI, p. 61 and pl. 
Date: Li. 1-2.—Sam 20—20 , Pothavadasa masasa divaa(e! 
vizamé di 20. 
° A well (kowa) is excavated (khadaa) bv Tronivadra, * 
in the town (nikama) o6.. 

62. Siddapur (Mysore) eolophorof Agoka'’s Minor edicts.’ 
1893 Bihler, Wien. Zeitsch. Kund. Morg., Vole VIL, p. 32. 
1894-95 Text and translation, Bihler, Zp. Ind... Vol. I11. 

PP. 140, 14). and pls. opposite p. 140 and p. 18s. 
‘Written by the scribe (liptkara) Pada’. 

63. Skarra Dheri * (near Charsadda, Dist. Peshawar, now 

Lahore Museum, no. eae) Hariti image inscription of the 
year 179. 

1903 Text and bicainsite tic Stratton, Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 
Vol. XXIV, part 1, p. 4 and figs. 1.2. ® 

1904 Vogel, Ann. Prog. Rep., Panjab and UJ)’. Citrele. 
1903-4, pp. 50-53. 

1904 Text and translation Boyér, Bull. Ee. Fran. Ex. Or., 
Vol. IV, p. G80. P 

1906 Text and translation, Vogel, dunn Rep. «irch. Surv., | 
1903-4, p. 255 and pl. LXX, no. 9.* = ° 

1907 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1207, p. 1S84.. . 

1912 Fleet (quoted “by Kennedy), Jour. fou, As. Soc., 
1912, p. 686, n. I. . 

1913 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc.° 1913, p, 985 and n, 1, 
and p. 986 and n. 2. - 

1913 F.W. Thomas, Jour. Roy. As. Sac,, 1915, p. 1034, n. & 

1917 Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 136, no. 12. 

1920 Banerji, Jour. Roy. As. Soe., 1920, p. 203. 

1922 Foucher, Z'Art Greco-Bouddhique da Senn, Vol. IL. 
part 1], pp. 490, 572. 

1924 Konow. Acta Orientalia, Vol 1, p. 70, ae 2 

Date: L. 1.—Vasa ekanasiti-datimae* Asadasa masasa di 10. 

Gift (dana), so that the e-unpreventaple (duéamya) Small- 
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pox (ma@sura) may be prevented (samayeta), among 
children (tanayesu). | 

64. Sué Vihar (near Bahawalpur. North Sind, now Bengal 

Asiatic Society's) copper-fSlate ofthe vear )1 of Kaniska. 

1870 Text and translation, Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 
N.S. Vol. IV, p. 477. 

1870 Text and translation, Bayley. Jour. Ax Soc. Beng.. 
"Vol. XXXIUX, p. 65 and pl. ° * 

ISS] Text and translation, Heernle, /nd. Ant... Vol. X. 
p. 324 and pl. . 

1281 Teanslation. Heernle, /'rec, As. Soc. * Benq. Tor ISSl1. 
p. 13). 

1s82 Text and translation? Bhagwanlal Indraji, /nd. Ant., 
Vol. XI, p. 128¢ ~ 

1896 Corre@tion, Biihler, Jud Pal. (ing. Trans.), p. 28. 

1902 Correction, R. Franke, /’ali und Sanskrit, p. ‘07. 

4908 B&nerji. /nd. Ant... Vol. XXXVII, pp. 47, 55. 

1917 Konow, Mp Ind., Vol. XLV, pe 136. no. 13. 

1920 Banerji, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1920, wp. 203, 205. 

1922 Text and translation, N. G. Majumdar, Str Asutlosh 

. Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia, Part T, 
P. 459, plgte and Ta le of Aksaras. 





n viskasya satnvacchare * ekadase sam 10-1 Datsikabic 
masasa divase athavise di 20—4—4. 

, The mistressof monastery (vihara-svamini) Balanamdi, 
a” female lay disciple (upasika), erects (aropayal) a 
relic-pillar (yeth i) of the Preacher of the Law (dhatn- 
makathi), monk (bhichu) Nagadatta ame ete): a 
disciple (sisya) of the preceptor (acarya atrata 
(Dathatrata) and disciple’s awciple ardd Gradised’ of the 
precepter (acarya)®Bhava, at a place called Damana. 
And the*mother of Balajaya, a female householder 


—- Ne > ——____-_-_- ----——-—-- > > rer - i AT eT 


and pargitle i dS py te the rr as 179 and not as S00 (« date 
ma-) as by Fleet | one Roy, As. Soc.. 19 Pp “686, met 
and Konow (if Sag ae eo Vol. 136. no. 12) Even if the 
Ae oatuhsats) ye accepted it vill mean 100+4 and not “100 on ‘the 
other records. 
Fine author w Res Onn ware ote one erie poe wok ubibiesy the ‘edition | 
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(kutubine), offers worship (puja) in connection with the 
erection of the pillar (yath®pratithanaka). 
65. Swat Valley! (N.W.F. Province. now Lahore Museum, 

no. LL. 4) relic casket insgriptioneof Theodoros. 

1914 ‘Text and translation, F.W. Fhomas, Fest) B. Windisch. 
p. 362 and pl. é 

1915 Vogel, Jour. PanjabeHist. Soc., Vol. 11, no. 2, p#151. 

. 1916 F. W. Thomas,*Jour. Roy. As. Soc , 1916, p. 280, 
_ A corporeal relic (sarira) of the Lord (bhagavata) 
Sakyamuni (Sakamuni), ¢e., the Buddha is established, 
b¥ Theadtra* (Theodoros), a Meridarch (merigarkha),* 
i6. Takht-i-Bahi* (Dist. Peshiwar. now Lahore Museum. 

no. I, 1) inscription of the raign of *"Gondophires. of the 
vear 103. ° o 

1871 Dowson, T'rithner's Literary Record, Juae, 1871 (see 
also Jour. Roy. Av. Soc., 1875, p. 376) 

I8S7! Cunningham,’ Triibner’'s Literary Record. . - 

1873 Cunningham, /nd. Ant., Vol. 11, p, 242 (extract from 
T'riibner's a Ree.). | : 

1875 Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc , (875, p. 376 and pl. 

1875 Text and translatien, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Hep., 
Vol. V, p. 58 and pl. XVI, fir. 3. , 

IS77 E. Thomas, Jour. oy. As Soe., 1S77* pp. 9-10, n. 

1877 Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 77, p. 144.” 

1879 Von Sallet, Die Nachfolger Alex. d. Gross., p. 5l and 










n. 1. 
1890 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., sér., 58, tome 
XV, p. 144 and pl. ° 


1903 Smith, Jour Roy As. Soc., 1903,s. 40. * 
1904 Text and translation, Boyér, Jour. As., Cre lO, tome 
III, p, 458. 


a —_ — = 7. 


! The actual findspot is not recorded.”* ns 

? Thomas reads T'hetidora (/our. Roy. As. Soc,, 196, p. 281) which ja 
not correct, = 

5 Cf. below no. 70. e 

+ For the name see Lowenthal, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 1863, p. 3 and 
Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1905, p. 228, It is a station on the Nowshera- 
Dargai branch of the North Weatern Railway. [he hill Taxht i-Béhi ix 





re ; pabeing ct ‘the inseri 


n of the date-portion contained 
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1905 Fleet. Jour*®Roy. As. Sec, 1905, p. 229. 

1906 Fleet. Jour. Roy. Ag Soc., 1906, p. 705. 

1907 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1907, p. 1069. 

1913 F. W. Thontas, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 636, n, 3. 

1913 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1913, p. 1002. 

1916 Konow. Sifz. Kén Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1916, p. SOO. 

1822 N.*G. Majumdar, Sir Asytosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Vols., Vol. I11, Or., part J, p, 468. n. 39. P 

1974 Konow, Acta Orientalia, Vol. Ill, p. 53 & n. I, 
pp. 59-61, 63, 69. 

Date: Ll. | 3— Maharayas®# Gudufarasa vaga 20 4-4-1 Sam- 
hafsa(ra)-[lilsatimae 1-100 1-1-1 Vesakhasa masasa divase 
athama {?) . . - 

A pious gift (sadh -dana) in honour (puya) of prince 
(erjhuna) Kapa (Kadphises)' Mentions the names of 
monk (samana) Belasami and Miraboyana. 

67. Takht-i-Bahi (now Peshawar Museum, no. 444) inserip- 
“tion a piece of black pottery. 
1911 HargreaveS, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Front. Cire., 1910- 


l1,‘p. 3 ° 
Fragment. ‘In the Samgha of Four Quarters (samqha 
catudiga)...." e 


6S. Taxila® (ne@w Taxila Museum, no %4) copper ladle inscrip- 
tion. 
1922 Marshall, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1919-20, part I, p. 20 
and pl. VIII, 6. 
1924 Text and translation, N. G. Majumdar, Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XIX, p. 347, n. 1. 

Git (dgnamukha) of Isparaka (Isvarka) to the 
Community of Four Quarters (samgha catudisa), at 
the Northern Grove (ulara-rama) at Tachasila, for the 
acedptance (parigraha) of the Kasyapiya sect (Kadavia). 
Cf above no. 2. ® 

69. ‘Taxila* (ew London Royal Asiatic Society's) copper- 
- plate of Patika, of the year 78. , 
1862 E. Thomas, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. XX, p 108. | 
1862 e. hones Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXXI, p. 532 
and pl i ens 
1863 Text and translation, Cunningham, Jour, As. See. 


Beng., Vol. XX XIII, pp. 139, 172. 








' The portion foll6wing the date, begi 
property read and is of doubtful. import. 
bien oo he, fain of the ancient city of Taks 
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* 
1863 Mitra, Jour. As. Scc. Beng., Vol. XX XIJI, p. 151. 
1863 Dowson, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXXII, p. 421 
and Jour. Roy As. Soc , Vol. XX, p. 221. 
1864 Cunningham, Jour, As Soc. Behg., Vol. XXXITI, 
p. 35. 
1871 Cunningham, Arch. Sure. Rep., Vol 11, p. 134, n. 1. 
1875 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep,, Vol. V, p."67 ani pl. 
. 16, no. 3. a. = 
1894 Text and translation, Bhagwanlal Indr&éji (ed. Kap- 
son), Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1894, p. 551. 
1895 Pext ané@ translation, Biihler, Ep. Ind.., Vol. LV, p. 
54 and pl. ~ 
1909 Correction, Liders, Jour. Roy. A#. Soc., 1909, p. 664. 
1913 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,913,.p. 10U1 and n. 3. 
1914 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 995. . 
1914 Marshall, Jour. Roy. Ax. Soc., 1914, p. 984. 
1916 Konow, Sitz. Kén Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., p. 794, mn. l., 
1922 Correction, N.G. Majumdar, Jour. Ag. Soc. Beng., NS., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 65. a 
1924 Konow, Atta Orientalia, Vol. Li], p. 5s. | 
Date: L. 1.—[samvatéajeaye athasatatimae 20—20—2U 
10 4—4 maharayasa mahardtasa [Mo]gasa Pa[nemasa}) ™ 
masasa divase pamcame 1J—1. ° 
A corporeal relic (4artra) of the lord (bhagavata) Sakya- 
muni (Sakamuni), which was formerly unestablish- 
ed (a-pratithavita) is now established, and a Samgharama 
(sarngharama) is erected at a place called Chema (Ksema) 
to the north-east (utarena pracn) of the city (naguarea) ol 
Taxila (Takhasila) Patika, son of* Liaka Ftusulaa, the 
Chatrapa of Chahara and Cuksa,' under the great king 
(maharaya), the great Moga (mahamla). Rohinimitra 
(Rohinimitra), the Superintendent (navekarmika) of the 
monastery (vihara) ; the great gift-lord (Wahadana-pati) 
Patika, the Crown-Prince (yovaraa). “Patika with the 
Satrap (sa-chatrapa) Liaka’ (endorsed on the reverses 
side of the Plate). 
70 Taxila® (now Bengal Asiatic Society's) copper-plate of a 
Meridarch. . 
1855 Text and translation, Mitra, Jour. Asx Soc. Beng., Vol. 
XXIV, p. 328 and pl. XV, no. 3. . 
1871 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. Il, p. 124 ‘and 


















pl. LIX. 
y 7 , iy 
’ | | Cunn 2» (Jour. Roy. Age Soc... 1863, p. 147) and Stein (ind. 
Ant., 1896, p. 174) have identified Cukga with modern Chach, The 
former identifies Chahsra with modern Haézéiri. But of. Cunningham, 
Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. XIV. p. 9 ong Notes an Anc (Geogr. : 
Sp ttennt 
pe he ee € m the village of Jhaoli, 
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77) 
ey b 


~ 


1908 ‘Text and translation, H. P. Sastri, Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng., N.S... Vol. IV“p 363 and pl. 
1910 Banerji, Jour. As. Soc. Beng... N.S. Vol. VI, p. 486, 
no. 3. ° . [p. 279. 
1916 Correctiong FF. W. Thomas. Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1916, 
1917 Kenow, Ep. Jnd., Vol. XIV, p. 137, no. 23. 
Fragment. A Stipa fthuva) is established (pratt- 
« sthavita), by a certain Meriddrch ' (meriakha). 
Taxila (now lost) gold-plate inscription. 
1861 Westropp, Proc. As oe. Beng., for ISG1, p. 215. 
1862 Mitra, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXXI1, p. 75. 
1862 Bayley, Jour, As. Soc. Beng, Vol. XXXI, p. 184 
1865 Pearse, Proc.” As. Soe. Beny. for 1865, p. 111. 
i871 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch. Surv, Rep.. 
Vol Ik, p. 130. 
1916 Text and translation, F. W. Thomas, Jour. Roy. As. 
Sde , 1916, p. 282 and pl. 

Cgrporead relic (dhato) ot theeLord (4hagavata), i.e., the 
Buddha, is enshrined (prefhavatiya) gby Atiyoha, sister 
(sasi) of Looda, at Sira.* 

Taxila (now Taxila Museuf™, no. Ch G. 5) silver scroll 

inscription of the reign 6f Khusana, of the year 136. 

1014 Text atid translation, Marshall, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 
1914, p. 975. | 

1914 F. W. Thomas, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 987. 

1914 Vleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1914, p. 992. 

1915-F. W. Thomas, Jour. Roy. As. Soc , 1915, p. 155. 

1915 Fleet, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1915, p. 314. 

1916 Text and translation, Marshall, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 
1G12-13, p. 1S and pl. XT,a. | oa 

1916 Woolner, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1916, p. 570. 

1916 Boyér, Jour. A’s.esér. 11, tome V, p. 281. 

1916 D. R. Bhandarkar, /nd. Ant., 1916. p. 120. 


© 1916 Konow, Sitz. Kan. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1916, p. 803. 


1920 Text and tr&nslation, Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV 
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a | 
A corporeal relic (diatu) of the Lord-(bhagavata) 1s 
enshrined (pradisthavita) if? the Dharmarajik& Stupa 
(dhamaraia) at Taksasila (T'achasia) in the Bodhisatva 
chapel (gaha) of Tanuva, bw Bahafia, son of !rndafri, 
from Urasaé (Urasaka), (now) a residegt (vasthava) of the 
town (nagare) of Noaca, for the bestowal, of health 
(aroga-dachina) upon the great king (maharaja), king of 
° kings (rajatiraja), Devaputra Klusana (Kusfina).' « 
73. Taxila*t (now Taxila Museum, no. Ch. 284) inscription. 
1016 Text and translation, Mayshall, Ann Rep. Arch. Surv, 
19TY—-13, *® 17 and pl. XIV, b* a 
Fragment. Mentions the name‘ lmdra’...... 
74. Taxila* (now Taxila Museum, no. Ch. C. 60%) inscrip- 
tion on a broken frieze (or pedestal?) & 
1916 Text and translation, Marshall, dun. RepeArch. Surv.., 
1912-13. p. 17 and pl. XIV, e. 
Fragment. Mentions the name‘ Sena ’..... * > 
75. Taxila* (now Taxila Museum, no. Ch, 593) inscription 
on a broken friez. 
1916 Text and translation, Marshall, dun. Rep. Arch. Surv,, 
1912-13, p. 17, and pk AIV, f 
Two fragments. Some meritorious work ‘for the 
veneration (puya) of... .-... and besto®&al of perfect 
health (aroga-dachina) upon himself, together with his 
own kinsmen (nati), friends and blood-relations (lohida) 
and of Hodrea...... J 
76. Taxila® (now Taxila Museum, no. Ch. 1128) tnsgription 
on a stone lamp. 
1916 Text and translation, Marshall, Arm. fiep. Arch. Surv., 
1912-13, p. 17 and pl. XLV, d. : . 
Fragment. Gift (danamukha) at the Chief Monastery 
(aga-dhama-raia) at Taxila (Tacltaila) icra owes 
77. Taxila® inscription on the pedestal of an image.” 


Be ee. eS C= ; ——S Po 
year 136 refers to an era of Azes. This view jhas not, however, been, 
phgatones accepted, and other interpretations, &g., aya-adya (i.e. * firat") 
ave been proposed. : Pte 

| King Kusana is mentioned also in the Panjtar gat (no. 47). 
He ia identifiable with one of the Kadphises kings Sir John Marshall 
and Sten Konow identify him with Kujula Kadphisgs, whereas accord 
ing to Rapson he is the same as Vima Kadphises. (Cambridge History o/ 
India, Vol. 1, p 582). See now Konow, Act. Or., Vol. Ill, p. 64ff. «© 

 # From Chir Tope (Dharmarajika@-stupa). 
S On p. 17, oR XIV, d’ ie wrong for * pl XIV, b.’ 
4 From Chir Tope Fer eeagcst - ela pa). 


— 





«3 On p. 17, the reference to * ple XIV, c' is wrong for * pl. XIV, 4 
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. 
1921 Text and orate akion: Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind... 
no. 7, p. Band pl. X#, a 
Fragment = (Gift) of Dharmarati (Dhamarati) (and) 
Buddhamitra ( Budhamitra).' 
78. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image.’ 
1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv. [nd., 
no. 7, p. 9 and pj). XI, b* @ight-hand portion). 
7 (Gift) of Samghamitra (Saghamitra). 
79. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image.‘ 
1921 Text and translation, Marshall. Mem. Arch. Surv. Jnd.. 
nq 7, p. 9, and pl. XI,b (left-hand potion). 
Gift (danamukha) of the monk (bhichu) Buddhadeva 
{ Budhbade va). * — 
SU. Taxila inscriptwn ondhe pedestal of an A i 
1921 Texteand translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv. ind . 
no. 7, p. @ and pl. XI, ce. 
< q@ift) of Sramanamiitra (Samanamitra) 
Si. ‘Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an image. 
1921 Text and translation, Marshall, lem. ree Sure. 
Ind... no. 7, p. 9 and pl. NI, d. 
Gift (danamukha) of the monk (b/ichu) Buddharaksits 
. (Budharachita). 
S2. Taxila ins*ription ou the pedestal of an nnee i 
1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Wem. Arch. Sure. Ind... 
no. 7, p. 9 and pl. XI, e 
- Gift (danamukha) of Dhanamitra (Dhanamitra), the 
mnmonk (bhichu) from Nagara. For Nagara cf. nos. 42(F) 
and 42(N), 
83. Taxilf&i inscription on the pedestal of an image.’ 
1921 ‘Bext and translation, Marshall, Wem. Areh. Surv. Ind. 
no.7, p. 0 and pl. fF. 
Fragment. (iff of) Dhanu. 
84. Taxila insgription on the pedestal of an image.” 
- 1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Wem. Arch. Surv. Ind, 
° no. 7, p. 9 andep]. XI, g. 


a —- lilt _— =. 





eel i 


! Read: Dhamargtisa Budhami{tra} (Sa)...... 

* At Stipa A's, E. face at Jaulian. 

3 Sir John Marshall takes nos. 78 and 79 aa one single record. But 
ingeription no. 78 occurs below ono image and ropa cig no. 79 pela’ 
another. 
label at all on the pedestal. 
left between the two portions of 
bolder harerers than the other. oe there! 


+ Sta A>, Eastern at dau 
At Stapa A Alt .) Wontorn fon a | ali 
Alb, Southern face es 
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of” 
Gift (danamukia) of Reh ale, (Rahiwa) the monk 
(bhichu) from Vanaiyu (Vandea).' 
85. ‘Taxila inscription on the pedestal of,an image.* 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind.. 

no. 7, p. 10 and pl. XI. h. - 
Fragment. Gift of...... 
86. Taxila inscription on tite pedestal of an image. - 

1921 Text and translatidn, en Mem. Arch. SurveInd.. ; 
no. 7, p. 10 and pl. XI, 

Femenr The Buddhy Kasyapa (Kasava). 
S87. Taxila inscfiption on the pedestal of an image.*= 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Wem. Arch. ure. Ind., 

no. 7, p. 10 and pl. XI,%. » z 
Fragment Gift of...... . a 
SS. Taxila inscription on the pedestal of an imse.® 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv. 

Ind., no. 7, p. 10 and pl. XT, k. . . 
The Buddha (Tgthagaia) Kasyapa (Kasava). 
SY. ‘“lPaxila inscription on the pedestal of an image." 

1921 Text and translation, Marshall, Mem. Arch. Surv. 
Ind. no. 7, p.10 and pl. XI, L. 

Gift (dana. .). The Buddha (Tathagata) Sakyamuni 
(Sakamuni), the Conqueror (./inaesa). Cf. no. 94. 
10. Taxila’ (now Lahore Museum) vase * inscription. 

1863 Text and translation, Dowson, Jour. Roy, As. Soc.. 
Vol. XX, p. 24 and pl. III, fig. 2, and Jour. ag Soe. 
Beng., Vol. XXXII, p. 428. 

1863 Text and translation, Cunningham, Jour As. Soc. 
Beng , Vol. XXXII, p. 151, and cortecfion, p. 172. 

1871 Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. IF, p. 125 and 
pl. LIX. . 

1906 F. W. Thomas, Jour. Roy. Ae Soc., 1906, p. 453. 

1906 Text and translation, Vogel, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1906, 

. 550. * 

1906" Fleet, Jour, Roy. As. Soc., 1906, p. 711. es 

1906 Rouse, Jour. Roy. As. Soc, 1906, p. 992. ; 

1906 SL aS eB Jour. sing & As. Soc., 1906, P- 993. a 


a LT _= 


eo 





| Probably same as ‘Vaniyu' (well-known Peon. Sanskrit literature 
(Sanskrit Waérterbuch., an? voc.). Mr Pargiter identifies it with Barfhu 
district (Markandeya Purdna, ‘ing. trans., P 372, f.n.). Commonly, 
however, it is identified with Arabia (e.g., D. Nag, Theories Det 
matiquea, Paris nee . 135). 
astern face at Jaulian. 
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1906 Smith, Jour. Roy, As. Soc., 1906, p. 1008. 

1905-6 Text and translation, Liiders, &p. Ind.. Vol. VIII, 
p. 246 and pls 

A Stopa (thuva) ig established (pratithavita) at Taxila 
(Takhasila) by the brothers, Sihila and Siharachita, 
“1. Tirath (Swat Valley, N.W.F.P.) Buddha's foot-print 
mscription on a rock. 

1898 Text and translation, Buhler, Anz. Kais. Ak. d. Wiss.,e 
Wien, Phil.-Hist. Cl., Vol. XXXV, p. 12 and pl. (p. 
13). 

1898 Rhys Davids, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1898, p. 260. : 

1922 Stein, Serindia, Vol I, p. 8 and n. 21, 

“The feet (padani) ofthe Budhha ( Bodha) Sakyamuni 


(Sakamuni).”’ 
o2. Und! .(Dist. Poshawar, now lost) inseription of the 
vear 61. 


_ 1854 JText and translation, Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XXIIT, p. 705 and pl. opposite p. 705, fig. 5 
1863 Cunningham, Jour. As. S08. Beng., Vol. XXXII. 
p. 145, no. 4. 
1863 Dowson, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. XX, pl. X. 
- « 1864 Cunningham, Jour. As. Soc. Beng. Vol. XXXIIT, p. 37. 
1875 Text and translation, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., a 
Vol. V, p. 58 and pl. XVI, fig. 2. 
1890 Text and translation, Senart, Jour. As., sér. S, tome 
XV, p. 130. 
1909 Correction, Laders, .four. V5 As. Soc., 1909, p. 666. 
1917 Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 137, no. 21. 


1924 Konow,,Acta Orientalia, Vol. TLL, p. 77. : 
Date ; 5 Sam 20—20—20—1 Oetrasa mahasa divasa athamt , 
144. 


‘Records only the date. 
93. Wardak (near Kabul, now British Museum) vate i inserip- 

. tion® of the teign of Huviska, of the year 51. * 

- 1841 Masson, Wilson's Ariana site ae ai 117. 

1858 E. Does Prinsep’s Essays on Ind. Ant., Vol. I, p. “ 

1861 Text an | translation, Mitra, Jour. Ags. Soc. Beng., 

Vol. XXX, p. 337 and pl. 
* _ 1861 Bayley, Fouts As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXX, p. 347. - 

“1863 Sgt aga Jour. As. Soc. ay vol XXX, RP: 
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1890 Senart, Jour. As., sér. 8, tome XV," p: 121. 
1896 Senart, Jour. As., sér. %, tome VII, p. 8. 
1906 F. W. Thomas, Jour, Roy. As. Soc., 1906, p. 214. 
1909 Liiders, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 190% p. 661 and n. 8, 
and p. 665. 
1912 Text and translation, Pargiter, Jour. Roy. As. Soc.. 
1912, p. 1060. 
. i913 Phonetics. Griersom Tour. Roy. ‘As. Soc., 1913, p. Jal. . 
1911-12 Text and translation. Pargiter, Hp. Ind. Vol. XI, 
p. 202 and pls. . 
1914 Pltoneticsp Pargiter, Jour? Roy. As. Soc, 1914, p. 126, 
and correction, p. 128. . 
1914 Text and translation, Sengrt, Jowr. As, sem 11 tome 
IV, p. 569. 


* 
1916 Text and translation, Konow, Sitz. Kén. Preuss. Ak. 
d. Wiss., 1916, p. 807. 
1919 Liiders, Sitz. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., 1919, p. 263, n. b, 
and pp. 765.66. [p. 224. 
1919 Hultzsch, Zeits. P. Deutsch. Morg. Gess., BAT LXXTIT, 
1922 N. G. Majtindar, Jour. As. Soe. Beng., N.S. Vol. 
XVIII, p. 6 ° 
Date: L. a Peace 20—20—10 I masya mi far ne sasthehi* ~ 
10—4—1. 

A corporeal relic (sarira) is suehbived: at the afore- 
said time (gadiga), of the Lord (bhagavata) Sakyamuni 
(Sakyamuni) t.c., Buddha, in a Stipa (fhura) within the 
Me ace Marega Vihara (vihlara) at_Khavata, by, Vagra 

: rega, son 0 amaguh, tor the pre-eminent lot (aqra- 

; Bkacas of the Great King (Mahareja+, kine of kings 

oe (Rajatiraja) Huviska (Hoveska), a Vagra. Margga him- 
; self, Mithyvaga, Hasthuna M arega and tea Avas asatrigas(?). 

oo eli oan (vihara) for the acceptance (parigqraha) 

Acdiryas (acarya) of ti Mahas&rghika (Maha- 
sanfghiga) School.! 
94. Yakubi (Peshiwar Dist , now Peshawar Atireidentah) no. 280). > 
| pedestal inscription. 
Hea :2810 Spooner, Hand-book to the Bosipnies in the Peshawar ¥ 
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‘1875 Text and translation, Canningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., 
Vol. V, p. 57 and pil® XVI, 1. 
1877 E. Thomas, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., N.S. Vol. IX, p. 9, 
Boras " 
1890 Text andetranslation, Senart. Jour. As., sér. 8. tome 
~ XV, p. 136 and pl. I, 3. 
1004 Text and translation. Bovér, Jour. As, sér. 10. tome 
Ill, p. 466. ‘ 
1916 Konow, Silz. Kaén. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss. 1916, p. SOL. 
1917 Konow, Ep. ind, Vol. XIV, p. 136, no. 14. 
Date > L. 1.—Sam 10-1 Asadasa masasa di 20 Utaraphagune. 
EB. 2.—V emadasa marjhakasa' Kanispa (ska)sa rajamt. 
Not yet clearly interpreted. <A well (tua), (which is) 
a gift (dananeukhay of Samghamitra (Saghamitra) is 
excavated (kLhada). 


r > Adden da 


(1) Brass box lid inscription of the year 18.2 
1862 Cunningham, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., Vol. XXXI, p. 303. 
1853 Dowson, Jour. Roy. Ag. Soe., Vol. XX, p. 232. 
os pp. 254-255 and pl. IX, fig. 3. 
L917 Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV. p. 136, no. 15.* 
Date: Sam 10—4—4, 
Nothing beyond the date has been read.* 
(41) Sahri-Bahlol (Dist. Peshawar) black pottery inscription.* 
1875 Cunningham. Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. V, pp. 44, 63 and 
“pl. XVI, no. 6. 
1906 Cerrection, Liiders, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1903-4, 
p 291. 
Fragment. **‘ [In the 





pgha..¥.”’ 


(iit)Taja (Dist. Peshawar) ingeription. | 

1916 Aiyar, Ann, ReB®. Arch. Surv.,-Front. Cire., 1915-16, 

és p. 36. -° 

- Not read. . 
Qe) Takht-i-Bahi inscription on the back of a Buddha image. 
; 1911 Hargreaves, Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., Front. Circ., 1910- . 
ll, pt. 
2 3 = ‘OF Horasada (?).’ 














2 It is perhaps in the British M m. Dowson describes it as 
of , r (op. ot., P- 254). The . 
findspot of the inscription is not recerded. | an | 

* Konow's reference, ‘pl. 1-3’ is wrong for ‘pl. IX, wo as Sk * 
4 Konow’s tentative reading of the name of Kaniske tn thie record is 
doubtful a SP Se aya ete 
a ® Place of deposit not knowh ; possibly the object is lost. ens 
7 _  -§ Place of deposit not known. ‘7. 5 EF, 


ww 
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List OF FINDSPOTS OR PLACES OF DEPOSIT. 
* 
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(Numbers refer to the serial numbers in the text.) 


“Ara, 1. 


Bedadi, 2. ° 
Bimaran, 3. 


British Museum (?). Add. (i), — 


Chirsadda, 4-8. . 
Dewai, 9. 
Fatehjang, 10. » 


Hashtnagar, 11-12. 
Hidda, 13. 


Jamalgarhi, 14—20. 


Kala Sang, 21. 
Kaldarra, 22. 


Kanhiara, 23. 
Karnal, 24. 


Khalatse, 25. 


Kurram Valley, 26. 


3 Lahore Museum, 2 27-29. 
4 aaeyen Tangai, 30-33. 


Mahaban, 34. 






Naugraim, 44. 


Wowshera, 45. 


Ohind, sge * Und.” 4 = 


Paja, 467 
Panjtar, 47. 
Pathyar, 48. 


Peshawar Museum, 4 


Saddo, 57. 


49-56. 


Sahri Bahlol, Add. (##) 


Shahba zgarhi, 58. 


Shah-ji-ki-Dheyi, 59-60. 


ShakaAr-darra, 6 l os 


Siddapur, 62. 


Skarra Dheri, 63. 


Sué Vihar, 64. 
Swit Valley, 65. 





(tv). 
axa, 68-90. 
Ti ath, 91. 


Und, 92. 


Wardak, 93. 
» 


| Yaknbi, bas 
a ee 
<< <a | * a 


erie URS, 


Taja, Add. (iii). 
akht-i-Bahi, 66, oT and Add. 


* 
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INDEX. ° 
[Numbers refer to tho serial numbers in the text. Abbreviations: B.= 


*" Buddhist’: k= 


Abuhola, n. of a lady, 
acarya (dcarya), 
60, 64, 93. 
aga-dhamaraitg (agra-dharmara@jika@), 
‘the chief Sisciiacl djika * 76. 
Agasahaya, n. of a person, 54. 
agra mahesi (agra- -mahisi), 
chief queen,’ 42 (A) 
Agifala, n of a Greek artist, 60 
agrabhaga (agrabhiga), * prin- 
cipal share, 03. 
ogra- pracania (agra-pratyariva), 
* principal share,’ 13. 
Amohaka, n. of a porson, 30. , 
Ananda (Anainda), n. of a person, 
46. 


42 (A). > 
‘preceptor, 26, 


‘the 


apanaga (* itmanaka), * 
36. 


Apelae (Apellaios), Greek nn. of 


a month, 13. 


=‘king’; n.=‘ name" or ‘ note’; no.=* number.’] _ 


2 
Bahalia (Bahlika 7), n. of a person, 
72 : 


Balajaya, mn. of a lady, 64 


Balanatndi (Balanarndi), nm. of a 
ady, 64. 
Helasami, n. of a person, 85 
| bha: avata (Sjiagavat), * lgrd,” 3, 26, 
| 65,69, 7), 72, 93. 
bhaktavata ercevars): ‘lerd, 42 
(A) 


| 


apratithavita ‘a-prattethGpita),*non- — 


interred,’ (9 
arama raact, 
tery, 23 
arogu dachina (Grogya-dakerina), 
ift of health.’ 11, 44, 72, 75. 
Arthamisiya (Artemisius), n. of a 
Greek month, &3. 
pase. (Asiidha), n. of a month, 
95. 


72, 
Aipaia (A dvayuja), n. of a month, 


‘grove or * monas- 


sine aeterne) ‘ eighth,’ consist- 
ing of 9, 66, 92. 

atha-satati bei (asta-saptati-maya), 
*seventy-eight,” 69. 

athavisa (astavirnéa), 
eighth,’ 64. 

athavirndatt (astGvirnfati), *twenty- 

hth.” 13. 


* twenty- 


-Atiyoha, n. of a person 
atraare: (antah 


42 (A) 
- aearaia, . your or brother,’ 42 (C). 


V1. 
pura), ° i auala e 


muen, <2 A 
oh Ks iy: n. of a e400, 42 (IS-L). 
. > oa ) | 


| Budha 














Bhava, n of a B. preceptor, 64. 

bhichu (6hikeu), B monk, 17, re 
79, 81, 82, S4. 

bhik hire (bhiken). B. monk, 42 Fy. 


42 (N). 
Boadha ( Buddha), 91. 


one's own,” | Bodhisatva 13. 


Bodhisatva-gaha (Bodh atva 
grihaj), * chapel of Bodhisatva,’ 
72. ? 

Bosavarima, n of a person, 

uddha), 3, 42 i (A). “3 iO). 


Budhateva eid ict fe n. of a 
B. preceptor, 42 (K-L). 

Budhadeva (Buddhadeva), n. of a 
B. monk, 7 

Baden cen 


person, 33. 

Budhamitra (Buddhamitra), n. of 
a person, 32, 7%: 

Budhea@achida (Buddharaksita), n, 
of a B. monk, 2. 

Budharachita (Buddharaksita), n 
of a persen, 17, Sl. 

Budhasena (Buddhasena). n. of a 
person, 59. 

Budhila, n. of a B. monk and pre- 

ne woe 42 (B), 42 (N). 

Budhoruma (Buddhavarman), n. 
of a porson, Il. 

Budhavaruma (Buddhavarman), fi. 
of a person, 15. 

Buritra, n of a Vih&ra-kiripaka, 


Cotra (Caitra), n. of a month, 35, 
57. 


3uddhagtioza) n. ofa 


| Chahara, n. of a coun 


peewee, (Satrap), pace ee 36, 37. 





| TS wi wir eTa} title, 42 (B) 
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- 

Chema (Keema), n. of a place in 
Taxila, 69. 

Cuksa, n. of a country, 69. 


dlachini (daksina), * fee,’ 20. 

dadanayaga (damndana@yaka), * com- 
mander-in-chief, S36. 

Daygika, n. pf a Greek month, 64. 

ry poe n. of a place (Sue Vihir), 

4, 

Damatrata, n. of a B. preceptor, 
4. 

dana (dina), * gift’ 2, 47, 63. . 

danamukha (danamukha), * gift,” 4, 
5,6, 7, 10, 11, 16, 17, 20, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 346 37, 52, 54, G8, 76, 79, 
81, $2, 84, 94, 95. 

danamuha (dGnamukhajy * gift? 3, 

dasa, * ten,” 1» 

dasa (da@sua), * servant,’ €0. 

Dasafota,n. of a person, |. 

Dati, n. of a person (probably 
Greek), 22, 

Deva, n. of a person, 10. 

Devaputra, a Kusin royal title, 1, 
64.72 

deya-dharma, * pious gift, 60. 

dhama (dharma), * Religion, 42(Q0) 
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| Gudufara (Gondophares), n. of a 


dhama-dana (dhafma dana), ‘reli-" 


gious gift,” 1, 42 (H"). | 
Dhamaraia (Dharmarajika), 72. 
Dhamarati (Dharmarati), 5p. of a 


person, 77. | . 
dharnmakxathi (dharmakaths), * prea- 

cher of the Law,’ 64. 
Dhanamitra sn. of a B.,.monk, $2. 
Dhanu, n. of a person, 83. 
dhato (dh&iu), * corporesl relic,” 71, 
dhatu (dhGty), 72. a 
dhita (duhita), * daughter, 42 A). 
dhitira (dufita), * dau hter, 2. 
dhitra (duhita),* daughter.’ 42 (A), 
fivasa, ‘day,’ 9, 10, 12, 46, 54, 61, 


- 64, 66, 69, 72, 92. . 


dufamya (duhdamya), * unprevent- 
able,’ 63. 








Saka-Palhava k., 66. 
Guba-vibara (Guhf&-vihiira), ‘ cave 
monastery,” 42 (FH). 
Gusanea (Kusfina), a section of the 
Yue-chitribe, or n. of a king, 36, 


Hapa, n. of a lady,’ 42 (A), 


Hasthuna-Marega, n. of a person, 


Hayuara, n. of a person, 42(A). 

Hodrea,. n, of % persan? 75. 

horaka- parivara (horaka-parivadra), 
*following of Horaka officers,” 
42 (A). 

Horamurta, n. of a Satrap, 36. 

Horasada,n of a person, Add. (iv). 

copie ey (Huviska), n. of a Kugiin. 

-» 93. 


liodafri, n. of a person, 72. 

Irndra, n. of person, 73. 

isa (ayar), * this,” 42 (A). 

I@paraka (T4varaka), n. of a per- 
eon, 68. 

Itradeva (Imdradeva), n. of a per- 
son, 55. 


te ge (Jyaigtha), n. of a month, 1, 


Jinaeéa (Jinega), i.¢., Buddha, 89. 
Jina-kumara (Jina-kum@ra), 1.¢., 
Buddha, 94. 


Keadhavara (skandhd@vGra), * capi- 
tal’, 42 (7). | | 
kaisara (Caesar), a» Roman Impe- 
rial title, 1}. Pl 
Kalui, mn. of a person, 42 (C). 
Karfaguli, n. of » person, 93. 
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1924.) 


Kasava (Kii4éyapa),n. of a Buddha, 
86, 88. 

KaSavia (Kaisyapiva), n. of a B. 
sect, 68. 

Kasua, n. of a place, 47. 

Kasyavia (Kaéyapiya), n. of a BR. 
sect, 2. { 37. 

Kavisi (Kapi4i), mn. of a country? 

khada (kh@ta), * excavated,’ 1, ®5. 

khadaa (khGtaka). * excavated,’ 61. 

Khalamasa, n. of a person, 42(E). 

WNhalasgamusp, n. of a person, 
42 (J*). ; 

Khanavida (khanita), * dug,’ 54, 55. 

Kharaosta, n of a Saka-Palhava 
crown-prince, 42 (A), 42 (B). 

Khardaa, n. of a Satrap, 42 (Q). 

Khemadeva (Ksemadeva), mn, of a 
peraon, 55. 

Khujacia, n. of a person, 36, 

Khusana (Kusifina), a section of the 
Yue chi tribe and secondari'w, n. 
of a k,, 72. ra 

kova (kfipa), * well,’ 61. 

Krisornyata (Kranayacas), n. of 9 
Person, 23. 

KRronina (?) 42 (RR). 

hua (kipa),‘ well, 21, 34, 41, 45, 
46, 54, 95. 

kupa (kiipa), * well,’ 1. 

kumGra, * prince,’ 42 (E), 

vic ape Be a (kudéala-miila), * merit,’ 


Kusulaa Padika, n of a Saka- 
Palhava Satrap, 42 (G). 

kutubinit (kutumbini), ‘wife of a 
householder,’ 64. 


fajua (rajjuka), an official desig- 
nation, 2 

Lala, n. of a person, 36, 

Liaka Kusulaa, n. of a Saka- 
Palhava Satrap, 69. 

tiptkara, ‘ scribe,’ 62. 

lohida (lohita), * blood relation,’ 75. 

Looda, n. of a person, 71. 


maha (mdse), * month,” 92. © 
mahachatrava (mahaiksatrapa), 
agtay Satrap, 42 (A), 42(B), 
wich teats ry (maha@-danapatr), 
=f vt aift-lord . 6a. 
maharhta (mahat), ‘great,’ o title, 
maharaj har a (maharaja), ‘ great king," 
1, 25, 36, 64, 72, 93. 
maha) Lunener Bia). ‘great king, 
his tarabnatibatike), 
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Mebasamghia, n. of a B. 
42 (N). 
Mahasena-saipgharama (Mahisena- 
Samnghadrama), nn. or ‘a "3, 
establishment, 00. 
Maja, n. ofa person, 42 (EF). 
majha-divasa (madAya-divarza), 
‘mid-day,’ 36, 
Makadaka (Markandaka), n..of a 
person, 34 [O5. 
marjhaka, a title of k. Kaniska, 
masa (mira), ‘month,’ 1. 9, 10, 12, 
13, 46, 47, 54, 55, 57, ti. 63, 64, 
66, 69, 72, 03, 05. 
masura (mastira), ‘smaApox,” (3. 
mata (mGt@), * mother,” 42 (A). 
merlakha, Greek official title, 70. 


sect, 


meridarkha, a Greek official title, 
65. 
Mevaki Miyika, nm. of 4 person, 


2 (G). 
Miraboyana, n of a pesson, 66. 
Mithyaga, n, of a person, 4. 
Moga, n. of a Saka-Palhava kk, 6. 
Moika, n. of a person, 47. 
Murmjananmbda, n. of a person, 3. 
Murmjavada, n. of a person, 3. 


Nadasi-Akasa. n. of a lady, 42 (A). 

Naga-chatra (7), 9. 

Nagadata (Négadatta), n,. of a B. 
monk, 64. 

nagara (nagara), * city,” 

nagara, * city, 69. 

Nagara, n. of a place, 82. 

Nakrara (Nagara), n. of a place, 
42 (F), 42 (N). ad 

natt (jAati), * kineaman,” 75. 

Naitiluda; n. of a n, 42 (D). 

navake@r ms priate) eter IAs * Super- 
intendent,’ G0. +. . 

navakarmta (navakarmika). 
intendené,” 13. 

navakarmika, 
69. 

nikama (nigama), * a town,’ GL. 

nirvana (mirvaha), * Salvation,” 14. 

nistma, ‘a stipe; ee 42(J, 1-2). 

niyatita (nityatita), * given,’ 
(J-l, 2). | 

Noaca, n of a city, 72. 


Odiliakas, n. of a farnily (7), 14. 
ia a (parhcadasa), 
payhcadaésa. * fifreen,’ 54. 
Pada, n, of a person, 62. 

ihe: ‘foot’ or * footprint,’ #}. 
padhama (prathama), * first,” 14. 
parncama, * fifth,’ 69. 


72. 


* Superintondent,’ 





>= 


‘ fifteen,’ 


* Super- * 
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pameca (parca), ‘ fifth, 12 


Panema (Panemaios). n. of a 
Greek month, 69. 

para, * other,’ 28, 56. 

parigraha, * acceptance. 42 (A), 


42 (J-3), 60, 68, 93. 


tina. mn. of a Saka Palhava 
Satrap, 69. 

pat + thar (pratt +sth&p), ‘to 
establish ,” 26, 

Pipalakhaa, n. of a pereon, 21. 

Pispasi, n. of a lady, 42 (A). . 

pitramadi |( eters | ‘ paternal 
grandmother,’ 42 (A). 


Podaka (3), n. of a B. Srivaka, 14. 

Posapuri, n. of a person, 1. 

Pothavada (Prausthapada), ff. of a 
month, 6F. 

praca (prak), *‘enet,’ 47. 

_pracu (prak), * east,’ 69. 

Vip ape (prathama), * first,’ 

pradisf gy er oer En EPA); 
aldished ,* 72. 

prasieya * disciple’s disciple,’ 64. 

prathavida phew ct * estab- 

e ished,” 14 

pratisthapita (pr <itisihipite), ‘estab- 
lished, 

praitehavita (pratiethapita), ‘oetab- 
lished,” 70, 


47. 
* eat- 


f 
csr a 


Joutnat al the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
e 


[N.S., XX, 


Rayule, mn. of a Saka-Palhava 
Satrap, 42 (A), 42 (B). 

Rathidara (Rathitara), 1. 
Bribman gotra, 48. 

Rohinimitra (Rohinimitra), n. of a 
Person, 60. 


ef a 


xa (sra), *‘ own,” 25. 

seabhara ‘faambhara), 
13. 

sa-chatrapa, * with the satrap, 69. 

eadha seta ‘along gith,’ 42 (A). 

fadha-dana (Qraddha- _ Sore a pious 
gift,” 66. | 

Sadhakn-mitra (Sidhakamitra), n. 
of a person, 94- 

seagha (sarhqha), * B. order,” 42 (0). 

sagha catudifa, * B. order of Four 
Quarters,’ 42 (A), 

Saghamitra (Sarogharmitra), n. of a 
person, 78, 95 

Sagharamitra gain ri n. of 
an ove er, | 

Sagharachita (Sarhgharaksita), n. 
of a person, 2. 

Sagharama (Saringh&rama), ‘ B. 
monastory, 42 (A). 

Saghoruma (Samghavarman), n. of 
person, 33. 

Sahaya, n. of a person, 10, 41. 


‘ provision,” 


prali+ thaw (pratt + asthaip), * to eat- Sahayara, n. of a person, 4 


ablish ,” 
opaththobiia (praticthGpita), 42 (A). 
pratithavita meets). ‘ estab- 
lished,” 90. 


Fake Sen a CErsarmneneaeys n. of 
nth, 12, 33. 

Prethavata (Beaugthapadi, mn. of 
a month, lo, * a 


> mi. 08 
iy ny ly = Lara) Meek,’ 24. 


Pukarant t (puckarini), ‘a tank,’ 22. 


karani), yi a tank,’ 48. 












: urea ‘rah tre ae (0). 


Puan ( (Praatenln}y ms ofa ok | 


| Sahiloa, on. of a person 


Ori ened tt. (prestha pitakals ‘estab- |' 4 





. ol. 
Sakamuni (Sikyarnuni, Buddha, 


42(A), 65, 60, 89. 91, 


akra. sthana Talis sthenals 
‘placo of Indra,’ 42 (P). 
akyamuni — moe 26, 03. « 


fam, * to prevent,” 63. 

SMa (sramana “42 * mon . 66. 
samana (framand hig Nibat ag 4,5, 91. 
Samanamitra 18 anamitra), P.- 


seh nalacinays . eer, 









- , : 
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f ” 
a 


a catidiéa, : iB. order of Four 
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Sarvastivata (Sarvistiviida), n. of 
a B. sect, 42(A), 42 (F), 42 (3-3), 
° 42 (N). ’ 
vast (svoaeri), * sister,” 71. 
faspaa (4asvata), 42 (A). 
‘aeura (4vasura), * father-in-law,’ 


* éatimaa (4atamaya), * consisting of 


a century, 63, 
satimaya (4atamaya), 46. 
Sava (?), 6. of a person, 21. 
ravaa (sraugka), ‘a lay hearer,’ 14. 
Sena, n. of a persen, 74. 
widhi (siddhi), * perfection,” 24. 
Sihamitra (Sirnhamitra), n. of a 
reson, 31. 
Siharachita (Simharaksita), n. of a 
_ person, brother of Sihila, 90. 
Sihila, mn. of a person, brother of 
Siharachita, 0, 
Sira, n. of a place, 71. 
4ieya, * disciple,’ 64. © 


Sivarachita (Sivarakgjta), n. of a 


person, ‘. 
Sivathala (Siva-sthala), * Siva tenp- 
ple,’ 47. 
todara, * sixteenth,’ 10, 
Sravana (SrAévana), n. of a month, 
22, 46, 47. 
Sudasa, mn. of a Saka-Palhava 
Satrap, 42 (B). 
Sudisa (Same as Sucasa), 42 (M). 
suhaa (suhrid), * friend,” 14. 
Svarabudhi, n. of a person, brother 
of Sarndbabudhila, 36, 


» Tachaila (Takeasil&), n. of a place, ; 
76, 
i ones (Taksadil&), n. of a place, — 
Tachaéila (Taksadilii), n. of a mt | 
Pp 


68. 
Takhadila (Taksasila), nm. of a place, 
69, 90 


tarhka ( arhka), ‘coin,’ 47. 
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agata (Tathagata), Buddha, 


He eodoros), n. of a 
ete es a 
heodoros), n. of 


ov f3 7 
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Trava (Trapaé), n. of a lady, 54. 
Tronivadra, n. of a person, 61. 


wrasaka (Muraéaka), 
of Uradga," 72. 
upasika (upistkG), *a fernale lay- 
hearer, 64. ‘ o 
Urasa-rgja (Urasé-r&jya), mn. of a 
kingdom, 2. : ; 
Urumuja, n. of a person, 47. 
utaa (udaya), * elevation,” 42 (K-L), , 
fara (uttara), * north,’ 69. 
Jtara-phaguna (Uttara-phalguna), 
n. of a atar, 05. ° 
Utara-rama (Uttar-firéma), * Nor- 
“thern grove,’ 68. 


‘inhabitant 


Vagra-Marega, n. ofa person, 93. 

Vagra Marega Vihira, o. of a B. 
monastery, 3. 

Vajula (R&jiia), nm of a” Saka-Pdt- 
hava Satrap, 42 (B), 

Vanaea (Vanaivyujs), * inhabitantof 
Vaniyu’, 84. : 


| vara (varea), * year,” 22, 43, 63. 66. 


Va. spa (Viisiska), n. of a Kusfin 
k., father of Kaniska, lL. 
Vasiguga, n. of ® person, 43. 
vasthava (wvGaetavya), * inhabitant,” 
55, 72. : 
Vasudeva, n. of a person, 55. ~ 
Vayira (Vajra), n. of a person, 34. 


 Vavyula, n. of a person. 48. 


Vemada, a title of k. Kaniska, 95. 
 Senrg ns (Vaisaikha), m of a month, 


0, iG. 
Vespasi, n. of a place, 3 
vihara (wihara), * B. gonastery,’ 
36, 54_ 69, 93. es 
; siggtnpele Net ‘an 
officer i asce of monaste 
i ee ce “i 
vihara-svamint§ (vihGra-svamini), = 
* nis of monastery,” 
vida (Pivda), * twentieth,’ 61. ’ 
wivaa (wiraya). ‘ district,” 8. 


.®& FH 
Vasowata, no. of a person, 6. 
vathy (yaett), * relic pillar,’ 64. — 
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e AgTICLe No. 2. 
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~ 


An Inscription obtained from Bhubaneswer, dated the 
tith year of Vira Nara-simha Deva, of Orissa. , 
* 


» By GANAPATISIACAR, VIDYARATSA. : 
o 


I wegt to Bhubaneswer in éhe last week of July im the 
year 1916. His Holiness Swami Keswananda Eromhachari was E 
then digging the foundation of his monastery nearghe Gauri- 
Kedar Temple. In the course of excavation were turned up 
many objects of antiquarian interest of which an inscribed 
stone with a beautiful image of Ganesa in excellént preserva- 
tion was one. It was exhibited at the Annual Meeting 
(1919) of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is now in mv posses- 
sion, the Swami having presented it to me. - 

It is a bilinguel inscription’ in Bengali and ‘Tamil charac- 
ters. The one is a translation of the other. The Bengali 
—— is peculiar having a tendency to Oriya. The language 
of the inscription in Bengali character is Oriy 

The stone measures 263” in length and 23” in breadth and 
6 in thickness. At the middle of the top there is an image 
of Ganesa in bas-relief measuring 8)" in length and 6” in 
breadth and 1}”. in thickness. The whole stone weighs nearly 
five maunds. On the right of the image commences Bengali 
inscription which is 84” for 12 lines and 1)" forthe rest. The 
two inscriptions are separated by a sphce 1” broad. The letters 
vary in size from 4° to 3° in length as well as in breadth. The 
Bengali inscription is thicker than the Tamil one. « 

The orthography of the inscriptéon is af ey horrible, 
it writes Xrisna for Krsna, for Svasté it has Seasta, inggha for 
Simha, Pravradhamana for ware ana, Biya raja foP | 

‘wayarajya. The scribe is not always cénsistent in his errors, 
for Ayuskama it writes in one place Aésakamatha and in 
another Auwsakamatha. 

‘The Tamil portion of the inscription is*dated on the same 






























date, f.e., as the 7th lunar mansion of the Black fortnight 
in the month of Kartika in the 11 year of Virn Nara-simia. 
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Chola-desa Pandya-desa and Kanchi-desa, they were ‘‘ MADA- 
MADA,” partly cultivated and partly lying fallow. Taparaja 
Mahamuni seems to have been the head of the Siddheswara 
Matha in Krittivasa Ksettra or Bhubaneswar. 

The Mahamuni borrowed from Uttareswara Nayaka 150 
Medhas (i.e., 74 tolas of gold)and 10 pelis of paddy. But Durga 
Bhatta pays off the debt, capital with interest in a round sum 
of 180 Madhas (90 tolas of gold). Soon after Taparaja Maha- 
muni died and his place was taken by Tapachakraverty. 
Durga Bhatta on hearing this made friengship with Tapa- | 
chakraverty and got this document executed. By this the land 
was madg over to Tapachakraverty. Durga Bhatta reserving 
the right of getting his income from him. The 
document was execiited on Sunday, the 7// 
lunar mansion of the Black fortnight of Kar- 
tika in the 11th year (corresponding 1263 A.D.) 
SE the reign of Sri Vira Nara-simha Deva. It 
was also atranged that the propitiatien of the | 
Eleven Rudras to which Taparaja Mahameni | 
was solemnly engaged, to be continued. 

Babu Madhusudan Das, the Oriya Trans- 
lator to Govegnment, writes to say that 
‘“‘ Bada Nara-simha Deva is, in my humble 
opinion, no other than Bada Rai Nara-simha 
Deva popularly called Languliya Nara-simha 
Deva of Konarak Temple fame. He is said to 
have conquered up to Cape Comorin, and my 
Authority in thig respect is the Madala Panji. 
He is the eldest son of thé great Ananga Bhima | 
Deva. eing a conqueror of Southern coun- 
tries it if no wonder, that he had lands to 
grant in Choda, Pandya @nd Kanchi.” | 
x The same- Authority says that “ the lang- 
@ uage of the inscriptjon is Daksini Uriva, by 

which I mean that in use in the Ganjaim and 
Vizagapatam districts in davs of yore.” 

‘*1 do not know how far | have been suc- 
cessful in my translation for two words, viz., 
“Krih Seka” (L. 13-14) and “ Taha ghetalla’’ 
(L.-12) could not be understood. — | 

“All the persons concerned excepting 
Uttareswara Nayak seem to be of the Tamil 
country.” —- j 

On the left side of the stone éhere are three 

» lines of a Tamil inscription, bit these lines are 
to be read from the top to the bottom in the .,, .ianoswer 
Chinese fashion. It contaims @nly the names ~ stone; insorip- 
of the Hindu deities. : tion on left side. 
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Bhubancswer Stone, side view. 
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id 
It should not be out of place to mention herethat Maha- 
mohopadhaya Haraprosad Sastr?®, M.A., C.I.E., has kindly 
read this inscription for me. 


INSCRIPTION, 
(Reading of tle Bengali.Portion.) 
>| > @@ S)4)a aa ara Aiea ca 
oe 2h MSH ata Ty ace 4 
2| @ 32> Se sae Ste 9 ath 
8 | ca Sereratacdas Ace . 
& | 44 454 45 Aa Alea cwa * 
% | Sa Besta oars 2 | 
9) ASN staat) Sat aster : 
+ | ey Parca Sal aa , 
> | Cx Serare atergal 541 
do | SB Biswas « AIH 
2> | AG SHG ote See ® 
22 | AAMAS 4 Sey sai— 
22 | Qa Reetar cob) api: 
38 | Ae State arerze og 
>) F ae ZN Esc’ Bay 
re | a ataece CaP aEeh ge 'SA 
29 | Mt RA TSA Sars ANG es 
de | CSS RA ove SYS ga A} 
2A | A Acad SISWAST BAIVS cw - . re 
20 | FAG StiswAS Sa HYISE BI 
2> | STaet a PSR Bee 
22 | Zh AeAIT CAM CHO AT CH 
29) Bata samara) ataath a 
Pe R81 a Catt BAT wInsce ARtce : 
Ping Usscosbapaba hoa, 
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td] 
o> | BS aqurace gra) ea Stetan 
O2 | CHES Siarstsla cocs 
O° | Si oF FS 2S arse steea = 
O8 | SS aw o >> : 


° 
(Reading of the Tamil Portion.) 





|. svasti Srivira Na 
2 rasimgadevs cutravana e . 
3. Il avadu kattikai 
4 méasattu krsnasaptami 
5. ravivara nfumana vanafal 
6. sri"Kittivasattila Siddhe- 
“ 7. sSvara marhattila katapfiraja 
8. munikalara Gamga-bhattaraku 
9 imarhattila Vaghramara 
. 10. vila bhamidhivatti periya : 
11. Narasimgadevan ekada 
12. sSarutrapritvartha mAa- - 
13. ka Mahesvara-bfojanam pa- 
14. nni vikka kkudutta bhimi 
15° pana maha vaittu ttani 
[6. suvatina matai im 
17. matai 140 uma kura de ai 
18. valoka praipti panni navi 
19. da virattu mmarhamartta pacca 
20, <nayere kulakaku anavidattu iva 
2). unfara Gamgabhattara kumara ‘si 
22. kumakayila ivva kaile | 








24. -40 umaqnadu ivara mamanara 

25.. na Uttaresvara nfivakkara — 

mek argomidir es Lirdndetes oo ae 
7. taivama ni im 

28. mortu kkanda iv Ra 

29. ra kayile nivwarttata, 
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Nautis) paddy both were taken by Taparaja Mahamuni. Durga 
Bhatta pays this paddy and gold to Uttareswara Nayak 
and writes this document. This paddy and gold taken 
together amounts to 180 Madhas, capital being added to inter- 
est. Taparaja Muni on getting Siva (dving), Tapachakrabarty 
becomes Sthanapati (master of the Math). This Tapachakra- 
barty and Durga Bhatta Achasjya are co-residents. On hearing 
this Durga Bhatta Acharjya as co-resident makes friendship 
with him. This Baghmara Barabati land is made usufructuary 
for 180 (Madhas). Durga Bhatta Acharjya is to receive in- 
come fron? the heads of Tapachakrabarty. This land is Eka- 
das Rudra Bhiksha for wishing long life to Sri Bira Nara-sinha 
Deva. This constitutes Madamagla (partly cultivated and 
partly lying fallow) land in three countries, namely, Choda 
Des, Pandya Des and Kanchi Des. Initiated ing course of 
austerities Taparaja Mahamuni made Achaman (sipped water), 
The Bhiksha of Tapasvi will last so long as the sun and moon 
last and the austerities of Tapasvi will also last as long. This 
is the word of the initiated Tapasvi. o-l1l. 
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® ARTJCLE No. 3. 


The Aésgmakas or Assakas in Ancient India. 
Ly BimMaLA CHAaRan Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L., F.R. Hist. S, 


The Asmakas or Assakas formed one of the Ksatriya 
tribes of ancient India. They are not men- 
tioned in the Vedic literature, but we find 
them referred to in the Epics afid the ,. 
Purinas. In the enumeration of the countries in Bharata- 
varsa, the land of the ASgmakas is mentioned along with those 
of the most prominent Ksatriya peoples of ancient gndia, viz., 
the Kurus, Sdrasenas, etc. (Bhismaparva, Ch. 9, p. 822.) In 
the different recensions of the Mahabharata, the name is spelt 
in different ways, viz., Asvaka or ASmaka. In Buddhist lite-* 
rature the name is Assaka*which, as Prof. Rhys Davids points 
out, may be the vérnacular equivalent of either ASmaka or 
Asvaka. The Professor observes, ‘‘ The name of the tribe is 
ambiguous. Sanskrit authors speak both of Asmaka and 
Asvaka&. Each of these would be Assaka, bot} in the local 
vernacular and in Pali’ Either there were two distinct tribes 
so called, or the Sanskrit form Asvaka is a wrong reading or a 
blunder in the Sanskritisation of Assaka."’' The Greek writers 
mention a people called the Assakenot in eastern Afghanistan 
and tha Khonar valley, with their chief town at Massaga or 
Masakavati. It is difficult to say whether they were identical 
with our Asmakas. iS 
In the Great Epic there is some confusion between the 
Asmakas and the Agvakas; som® of the 
x. cen epic. fhe passages appear to«ontradict one another. 
Panini. In the Jayadrathavadhaparradhyaya, the 
| Asmakas are found ranged on the Pandava 
side (VII. 85,3049,; on the other hand, an Asmakadfyada, or 
a son of the Asmaka monarch, is said to have been killed in 
battle by Abhimanyu (VII. 37,1605); and the same person is 
also referred to as AéSmakasya suta in the verse immediately 
following (VII. 37,1606). An Asmakesvara is also spoken of 
here (VII. 1608). In a list of the tribes conquered by Karuna, 


The name of the 
tribe. 


the Aémakas are mentioned along with the Vatsas, Kalingas, 


Rsikas, ete. (VIII. 8,237). In the Adiparva, a Ra&ajarsi 
igmaka, the son of Vasistha and Madayanti, the wife of 
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_ Kalmasapada, is mentioned,*and the story of his birth, which 


eak of in great detail hereafter, is referred to. 
| Buddhist India, p. 28. SEE ur: 
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to have founded “Paudanya (I. 177,6791). Panini mentions 

Asmaka in one of his stitras. (IV. 1.173). 
The Anguttara Nikaya,' like the Puranas,’ tells us that 
Assaka was one of the sixteen mahajana- 


eaten ON padas of Jambudipa. It had abundance of 
litpra sac foodand gems. It was wealthy and prosper- 


ous. From ¢he Mahaigovinda Suttanta we 
learn that Potana was the city of the Assakas.4 It was 
undoubtedly the capital city as King Brahmadatta reigned 
there. Asanga in his Suttrilankara mentions an Asmaka 
country in the basin of the Indus. Froth this teference it 
would appear that there was an Assaka country in northern 
India, b&t in Buddhist literature we also read of a southern 
Asmaka country. Thus one of the oldest works of the Pali- 
Buddhist laterature, the Sutta-Nipfita (verses 976-7) speaks of 
a Brahman guru called Bavari, who having left the Kosala 


country, settled near a village-on the Godavari in the Assaka 


territory in the Daksinapatha (D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichz] 
Lectures, 1918, p.4). Again, in the Sutta-Nipata (verse 977) 
the Assaka or Asmaka country has been associated with Mulaka 
with its capital Patitthaina, and mentioned as situated im- 
mediately to the south of the latter but along the river 
Godfivari, as Or. Bhandarkar points out (Jbid, p. 53, n. 5). 
Evidently the ASmakas, or at least an offshoot of the tribe, had 
settled in the south on the banks of the Godavari. 

Dr. Rhys Davids points out that the country is mentioned 
with Avanti in the same way as Anga is with Magadha and its 
position on this list (the list of the sixteen MahA&janapadas), 
between Sirasenacand Avanti, makes it probable that when 
the listevas drawn up, its position was immediately north-west 
of Avanti. In that case the settlement on the God&vari wasa 
later colony, and thisas confirmed by the fact that there is no 
mention of Potana (or Potali) there (Buddhist India, pp. 


. 27-28). 


We have already referred to the story of the origin of 
ae nae Asmaka, the founder of the tribe, as men- 
 BOneery Ome: — tioned in the Mahabharata. But in the 
Great Epic there is a bare reference to the story which is fully 
narrated in the Brhanna&radiya Purina’ Once Sudasa, who is 
often identified with the Great Rgvedic hero who won the 
battle of the ten kings, the great grandson of Rtuparna, the 
seventh in descent from Bhagiratha, went to the forest for 
hunting. He killed a tiger. The dying tiger took the sha 
of a terrible monster and thought,of wreaking vengeance on the 
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king. Am occasion soon presented itself. " King Sudasa per- 
formed a sacrifice. When Vasistha® the king's priest, departed 
after performing the sacrifice, that monster assumed the form 
of Vasistha and said to the king, *‘ Feed me with meat to-day. 
Prepare it, I am coming back’, and then went away. The 
monster once more changed his appearance and appeayed 
before King Sudasa in the gu®e of a cogk. He cooked human 
Hlesh when ordered by the king to prepare a dish of meat for 
the great Ksi. The king waited for Vasistha with the cooked 
meat on a golden plate. When the genuine Rsi Vasistha came, 
Sudasa offered b¥m that meat. *“Vasistha took him ,to be a 
very wicked king who could go sc far as to offer him meat. 
Then he meditated and learnt that it was human fle8h dressed 
up for him. He cursed the king, saying, “ Knowing it to be 
human flesh vou have offered it to me, so you will be a monster 
sreedy of human flesh."’ King Siidasa said that he had done 
so by his order. Vasistha sat in meditation, learnt everything 
and said, ** You will have,to remain a monster only for twelve 
vears and not for ever.’ The king was about to curse Vagistha 
but Madayanti, his queen, entreated him to forbear and ap- 
peased his wrath. The king washed his feet with the curse- 
water. His legs turned black. Thenceforward he was famous 
as Kalmisapida. Every third night the king*took the shape 
of a raéksasa and strolling about in the forest used to kill 
human beings. One night in spite of the requests of a Brah- 
mani, he ate up her husband. The Braihmani cursed him, 
* You wiil die at the time of union with your wife.’’ After the 
expiry of twelve vears the king was freed from the curse of 
Vasistha. The king recollected the. curse of the Brahmani 
and refrained from approaching the queen Madayantie At his 
request Vasistha caused the conception of the queep. Seven 
years elapsed but delivery did not take place. Then Queen 
Madayanti struck the womb with afi “asma’’, or a piece of 


stone, and a son was born who was named Asmaka. Asmaka’se 


son was Milaka. Having been saved by naked women, who 
surrounded him, he was named Narikavaca. His great grand- 
son is said to have been Dilipa, the forefather of the famous 
hero of the Raimfavana. Thus a connectinn is established 
between the Iksvakus and the Asmakas (Brhannaradiya 
Purana, Ch. 9). 
In the Bhavisyapurina also Asmaka is mentioned as the 
son of Sudasa. It is probable, as we have suggested before, 
_ that the Assakas were an offshoot of one of the great Ksatriya 
_* families of the early times. , | 
 * ss The Matsya-Purfina (Ch. 232) gives,us a list of twenty-five 
_-—- Asmaka kings, contemporaries of the Sisunakas, who reigned 
in Magadha before the Nandas. Apparently, about this time 
«tk > Asm ukas had risen into | Sea ae and taken their place 



















oval dynasties of northern India. 
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One of the Jatakas relates the following story about o 
: ; king Atsaka. In Potali, the capital of 
Jitaka stories Asagka, there reigned a King Assaka. He 
about Assaka 
kin ga. had a queen of unique beauty. At her 
death, the king was overwhelmed with grief. 
At this time, the Bodhisatta dwelt at the foot of the Himalayas. 
With his heavenly vyjsion he saw the king lamenting, and 
moved to pity; he came to a park where he met a young 
Brahmin who told him that the king was lamenting the loss of 
his queen. The Bodhisatta said that he could show the king 
his queen and even make her speak to *him. The young 
Brahmin informed the king who hastened to the spot. The 
Bodhisatta showed him hisequeen who after death was leading 
the life of a tiny dung-worm. Upon the king making himself 
known to kis whilom beloved queen, the dung-worm told him 
in human voice that she no longer loved the king; for dearer 
eto her was the worm. The king was astonished. The Bo- 
dhisatta instructed him and left the place for the Himalayas 
(Cowell, Jitaka, Vol. Il, pp. 108-110). - 

Another story of the Assaka country and its connection 
with Kalinga is narrated in the Jdatakas. Assaka was the king 
of Potali in the Assaka country. At this time Kalinga was 
reigning in the city of Dantapura in the Kalinga kingdom. 
Kalinga had four daughters of surpassing beauty, whom he 
ordered to sit in a covered carriage to be driven to every 
village, town and royal city with an armed escort. Kalinga 
declared that if any king would be desirous of taking them into 
his harem, he would put up a fight with him. Passing through 
various countrits, they reached Potali in the Assaka country. 
The gates were closed against them, but were opened by order 
of Nandisena, the able minister of the king of Assaka. The 
four princesses were brought to the king who was asked by his 
minister to make them“his chief queens. Accordingly, these 
fair princesses were raised to the dignity of queen-consorts and 
a message was senteto Kalinga. King Kalinga, on receipt of 
the message. set out with a great army and halted within the 
limits of his own territory and Assaka also kept within his. 
A great battle. was fought. Through the diplomacy of 
imac renss Assaka defeated Kali who then ge Ste ae own 
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7 
kingdom of Assaka, there reigned a king named Assaka whose 
capital was at Potananagara. He promised 
SB sel Se ere to grant a boon to his younger wife. When 
a meena,” Oe his son named Sujata by his first wife, was 
| sixteen years of age, his younes wife 
reminded him of his promise and prayed that Sujata should 


be banished and sent to a forest and her son should succeed 
him to the throne. The king was vacillating, but at last 
Sujata was sent to a forest where he met Mahakaccayana in 
a hermitage. Being instructed by ahakaccaiyana in Dhamma, 


he became a bhikkhu afterwards (Vimanavatthu Commentary 
p. 259 foll.). 








ARTICLE No. 4. 
. J 


Riddhapur Plates of the Vakataka Queen Prabhavati- 
gupta: the 19th year. 


By Y. R. Gupte, B.A. 


Sardar Abasabeb Muzumdar,,Secretary of the Bharata- 
Itihasa-SamsOodbaka-Mandala, requested me when on @ short 
visit to Poona in 1923 to deal with two inscriptions of which 
the present one is of absorbing*interest. Though [ was 
almost laid up at the time, the importunities of the Sardar 
prevailed and I promised to undertake the task. “The Man- 
dala is of late collecting valuable documents. the importance 
of which can hardly be overrated. I am indebted to the* 
Secretaries of it for allowing me to edit this record. A pre- 
liminary article on,it in Marathi is embodied in Vol. III ' 
of the Quarterly of the Society. It had been kindly read for 
me at its Lith Conference bt Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A. A 
summary of it appeared in the JRAS* (London) and in the 
February number of the Ind. Ant. for 1924 (BSmbay). The 
present is an English version of it with modifications and 
additions written for the Bengal Asiatic Society at the instance 
of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Pb.D., and Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M.A.. 
Superintendent, Archwological Survey, Eastern Circle, «ho 
were much delighted to hear of the discovery of the plates. 

The originals were found in the posstssion of Mahanta 
Dattaraja, a Mahanubhava saint. They were discoveéted at 
Rithpur (Riddbapur of the Mahanubhavas) in the Morgi Taluk 
Umraoti district of the Central Provjnées. Having cleaned 
them I took ink-impressions. < 

There are altogether four copper-plates, 63” long, 33” ° 
broad and §” thick. They are substantial* The first and the — 
fourth plates have no writing on their outer sides, the second 
and the fourth carry writings on both sides. The first plate 
contains 5 and the fourth 3 lines of writing.» The remaining 
ones have 6 lines on either side. There are circular ring-holes 
vs" in diameter ; but nothing is heard of the ring or the seal. 
Fortunately, however, a seal of Prabhivati-gupta is known 
from another record, (Ep. Ind, Vol. XV, p. 41.) The weight 
of the 4 plates is 115 tolas. : 

The letters are well cut amd well preserved on the whole. 
They do not show through on the backs of the plates. The 
average size of them varies from |" to 4". But 4 lines on the 
first copper plate and 2 on the second are engraved in bolder 

: eiths -* 


1 Nos. IJ-IV, p. 89- 96. ' ® For January, 1924. 
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characters varying from ” to }4*. But this irregularity is 
found in other grants as wll! 

The alphabet is of the box-headed type in which most of 
the inscriptions of the Vakatakas are engraved and which was 
current in the Central Provinces from the 5th century onwards. 
The heads of the letters are small squares and are hollow. The 
peculiarities of these,characters are (1) the contraction of the 
° breadth of the letters and (2) the conversion of the older 

curves into angular strokes. Though the Southern character- 
: istics are most prominent, the influence of the Northern script 
is clearly discernible. 4 
; The Southern characteristics observable in the present 
grant aré these : . 

(1) The retention of the ancient forms open at the top of 
gha, pa, sh@ and sa, of the old ma and tripartite ya. Cf. gha in 
Ghalotkachas=in 1, 2, and=vya@ghatam (h) in 1, 21: pa in 
epulrO 1, 2,and paripalanam in 1, 25 ; shain mahishi in 1, 9, and 
rarsha in 1, 11: sa (n) dau (do) ha (Bb) in 1, lS and sanidhadnam 
in 1, 20; Main Maharaja in 1, 2, and svalgam-api in 1,23; va 
in wbhaya in 1, 8 and ka@rayéta in 1, 23. 

(2) The retention of the long stroke on the right of la 
which is bent towards the left. Cf. la in-padamulat in 1. }, 
Nagakul in 198; ubhaya-kul=d@laikara in 1s. 8 and 0 kusalam 
in 1, 13; a-lavanain 1, 19. | 

(3) The da with the round back. Cf. da in sadanda in 1, 24. 

(4) The medial ri with a curled curve on the left. Cf. ri 
in parthrita (h) in I, 30 and parigrihita (5) in Be Fe 

(5) The form of na. Cf. na in sabra (@) hmana in 1-12, 
putrana (m) in 1, Bt; a-iavana in 1, 19 and pramanam in 1. 27. 

Tis northern influence can be traced from the following 
points :-— . | 

. (1) Oa and sa with serif-like bends at the left down- 
strokes. Cf. ga in -nag@ré in 1. 12,-bhuktak-abhdga- in 1. 16, i 











* gavim in |. 28; sa in -varsha-data and Sra (1)- in J. 11, d&san- 
= 616 (-4&)- in |. 16 andesata- in 1. 28, ae ens ae 
(2) Kha with a sma'l hook and a big loop. Cf. kha (a) 
in khanaka (bh) in 1. 19 and likhitam in |. 31. e) eekly Some 
__ (3) Na with a loop and ta without a loop. Cf. na in Vaka- 
takanam- 1, 10, sasanéné (n-a) in|. 16 ; ta in rajanumataa in |. 17 | 
gets (e) 2 na in peas. un ma. i, t . , ~ 
> (0) "Pha tbieas above dhe line’ at 
tta in 1. 6:;-mab evi in . 1l,-ave 
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sometimes they are marked below as in the Southern script as 
in € in -vimsatimé in |. 30 and 6 in *Da&amddaraséna- in I. 10, 

(6) The turn of the medial i to the left. Cf. iin Kddika- in 
l, 12,-parihara (a)- |. 19. 

The matras of la, the forms of n and ba and the loops of 
tha at the foot of it as well as the loops attached to the right 
side of it as in the archaie Granth yariety are noticeable 
features. Cf. | of li in likbitam, 1. 31 ; 4 in sahkalp-adhivéga in 
1. 26; ba in Kubéraé (a) in |, 8, in parib&dha (m) in 1. 23, 
Brihmanair in |. 21,-pibati in |. 29. 

Initial us oc@urs in ubhaya-*in |. 8, uchitams -chasya in 
|. 16 ; the initial & is found in @k6na- in 1. 30: and the initial 
ai in aihik- in l.13. There is a sign for interpunctuation, viz., 
two vertical lines in|. 1, and another, viz., a short horizontal one 
in |. 16, the close of the record being expressed by @ zigzag line 
below a dot l. 32. A final m is denoted by the usual sign for 
ma, the much reduced size of the letter shewing the difference, 
Cf. m in vasundharam in|. 28. A letter left out by mistake 
is added just below the line from which it is omitted and 
almost touches thé letters between which it should have been 
engraved. : 

With regard to orthography we may note that the conso- 
nants—with the exception of the sibilants-fllowing r are 
doubled : -sarvva- 1. 5, maryyadan-, |. 17, charmm-dangara (h)-, l. 
19 and kirttayamah, 1. 26 ; but varshadata-, |. 11, and sahakar- 
shaka-1. 15. ‘The second letter of a class following r is replaced 
by the first and the fourth by the third, parihararttham, |. 26 
and varddhayitavyas-,1l. 22. A final visarga is changed into 
the following sibilant,-pradas-sarvva, |. 54-kriyAbhis -sa (m) 
rakshitavyah-, 1. 22. An anunasika is generally preferred to 
an anusvaira,-Chandra-guptas- |. 7, ubhayakul-dlank&ra- |. 8,- 
charmm-angara (h), 1. 19, bhunijata,l. 2k. The form%imsatimsé 
is irregular but is met with ininscrip?ions.' The writing of sa 
instead of sha in karisvamah in |. 24 instead *of karishyamah, 
and the spelling Prabhusinghéna instead ef Prabhusimhéna are 
Praikritisms. The upadhmaniya occurs 5 times sviminah- 
pada, |. 1; apratirathah-parama-.l 6; sa [m] rakshitavyah- 
parivarddhayitavyas-l 22; sl6kah-pramanam, |, 27 and hantuh- 
pibati, |. 29. There are a few places where the engraver 
has misread his draft. Thus we find visviparihara- instead of 
vishtiparihara- |. 19, anlt-anéka- for atit-Anéka- |. 25 and vartta- 
ma -nim-Ajnipayamah for varttamanin-ajnipay-amah, 1 27. 
In a few cases the sandhi rules are ignored: utpann& ubhaya- 
|. 8, putrand [m]) abhyantarg- 1. 14, a-karad&y! a-bhata- |. 18. 

‘he language is sanskrit., Except one standard verse on 
_ the subject of the sin of confiscating grants, the inscription is 
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“1 Vide foot-note 10, p. 42 Vol. XV, of the Ep. Ind. _ 
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The inscription is a record of the great queen Prabhavati- 
gupta, daughter of Chandfa gupta Il of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty and the chief queen of Rudrasimha (II) of the Vaka- 
takas. Mr. K. N. Dikshit has already pointed out that the 
shortening of the last vowel of Prabhivati before gupta is 
quite in accordance with the rules of grammar. (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. XV, p. 42). To jydge by tite wording of the grant edited 
by Prof. Pathak and Mr. K. N. Dikshit and of this document it 
is evident that the great queen took pride in saying in so many 
words that the Gupta blood ran in her veins.. Still she vaunt- 
ed that ghe was the jewel of both the families, the Guptas and 
the Vakatakas. The expression sagra-varsha-sata diva-putra- 
potra neefl not be interpreted too literally. Dr. Vincent A. 
Smith's comment on the interpretation of a similar expression 
is worthy ofenote (JRAS for 1914, p. 324). Whatis meant 
here is that Prabhavati-gupta lived for a long time and saw 
iNustrious sons and grandsons or saw sons and grandsons and 
will live in heaven (that is will be rewarded with a residence in 
heaven) ' ~ 

The grant edited by Prof. Pathak and Mr. Dikshit (Iep 
Ind. Vol. XV, p. 40) was made or the 12th day of the bright 
half of Karttika in the 13th year. The authors explain : ** This 
might be eithef from the accession of Rudraséna II or from 
that of the young prince in whose name the queen mother was 
ruling: the former supposition appears to be more probable.” 
On the analogy of the record with which we are dealing, the 
13th year should be that of Divakaraséna Dr. Fleet has 
edited two grants of Pravaraséna I], viz., Chammak and Siwani 
copperplate inscfiptions both of his lth year. (Corpus In- 
scriptionaum Indicarum, Vol. III, pages 23£-249). The present 
inscription is dated in hisnext year. It notes the fact that Pra- 
bhivati-gupta was the Ingther of Damddaraséna Pravarasena. 
( Damodaraséna-Pravarasena-janani). The question arises whe- 
ther Divikaraséna was the same person as Dimodaraséna In 


Dr. Vincent A. Smith’s opinion ‘ Divakaraséna may possibly 


have succeeded (Rudraséna 11) under the title of Pravaraséna 
(11) but it is more likely that he died young and that Pravwvara- 
sena was his brothtr.” (JRAS, 1924, pages 327 and 328.) He 
may either have been dead by this time so that the queen 
avoided his remembrance and omitted his unhappy name from 
permanent records after he departed from this world or he 
may be the same person as Daimdédaraséna. The possibility 
that she had three sons, viz., Divakaraséna, Damoddaraséna, 
and Pravaraséna in the name o{afl of whom she ruled is not 
altogether precluded. Pravaraséna was fortunate to sway 
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power himself also, in as much as he reigned for 23' years at 
least including his mother’s regency. 

The inscription records a grant of land with agricultural 
sheds to Brahmans of the Taittiriya branch and Parasara gotra 
living in Asvatthanagara on the way to Kosika. The queen 
when she made it was encamped at Ramagiri The ditaka—’ 
the executive officer—-was Vé¥andasvami. The document was 
written out by Prabhusimha spelt Prabhusingha. 

The most interesting point is that the plates purport to 
have been issued g@rom the feet of the lord of RAmagiri which 
must evidently be the same place referred to by Kalidasa in 
stanza | of the Pirva-mégha, viz., :-— re 
Kas = chit= kanta-viraha-guruna svadhikarat = pramattah 
Sipen = astangamita-imahima varsha-bhigyéna bhartul | 
yakshs =chakré janaka-tanayaé sninapuny =odakéshu 
snigdha chchhava-tarushu vasatim Rama-giry-asraméshu 1) | | | 
In our record the form of the place is the most unadulter- 
ated one. The date of Kalidasa can hardly be far removed 
from that fixed b¥ Prof. K. B. Pathak. Though this inscrip- 
tion is an earlier one it isevery reasonable to suppose that 
Ramagiri continued to be a place of resort for saints and was 
frequented by the devotees of Rama, the godeworshipped on 
the spot. Much has been said about it. Several modern equi- 
valents have been suggested. Rai Bahadur Hiralal, retired 
Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur, has exhausted the names in an 
article published in 1915 in the Hitaka&rini of Jubbulpore. He 
still thinks with Dr. Wilson that Ramaték, 24 miles north of 
Nagpur city, has better claims than adl the other sites." 
Mallinith, the commentator, identified it with Chitrakdta. 
Prof. Pathak remarks :—‘* But recent archwological explora- 
tions point to Ramgarh hill in the Central Provin®es as the 
place intended by the poet owing to*its extreme proximity to 
Amrakita or Amarakantaka, the source of thé Narmada river... 
(See Modern Review, October 1915, pages 379-356.)" [Mégh- 
dita by Prof. K. B. Pathak, B.A., Second Edition, 1916, 
p- 71.] But the location of Ramagiri attempted in the JRAS* 
and the Ind. Ant ,° it would appear, suits yell the description 
of KAalidasa. Kosika or KOsi need not necessarily be anywhere 
near Asvatthanagara or Ramagiri. Only the road by which it 
lay, led to Késika. Nasik for instance is on the Bombay Agra 
road though it is far off from Agra. Still, as | am not familiar 
with the province I am not in a position to throw much light 
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| Vide Dr. Smith's statement, SRAS, 1914, p, 32s. 
# Cf. Manu VI, 63-65 where the dita is mentioned a5 @ principal 
minister on whom a king could rely. | 
8 His privato letter addressed tq me dated 24th March 1924. 
4 For January 1924. | | , 
6 For February 1924, p. 48 (Vol. LITT, p. 48), 
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and localise with ‘certainty Asvatthanagara or Kosika, A 
suggestion may be offered tat Asatpur in the Ellichpur taluka 
in the Central Provinces, in which Chammak is situated,! may 
perhaps be the modern equivalent of the former. 

Lines 30 and 31 contain the date, viz., twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Karttika in the nineteenth 


regnal year of the illustrious great king Pravaraséna of the 
Vakfitakas. 


The plates annexed hereto, giving a facsimile of the re- 
cord,—have been prepared under the supervision of Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Ph.D., and Mr* K. N. Dikshi@ M.A., Superin- 
tendent, Archwological Survey, Eastern Circle, from the ink- 
impression® made by me whide in Poona, 

. Text.* 

First Plate; Second Side. 
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Second Plate; First Side. 
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Second Plate; Segond Side. 
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TRANSLATION. 


(Lines 1-12.) Success has been attained by the Holy one. 
From the heel of the Lord of Ramagiri; the illustcious great ” 
queen PraShavati-gupta of the Dhirana gotra begotten on the 
queen Kubéranaiga, the latter born of the Naga family, a jewel 
of both the famslies (of the Guptas and the Vikatakas) medi- 
tating on the feet of the Divine one, who has sons and .grand- 
sons, a life of full hundred years and will (in the end) live in 
heaven (or in case Diva has been engraved for Divya:* who 
has renowned sons and grandsons and who has lived a life of 
full hundred year§), the daughter of the illustrious Chandra- 
gupta (II) the lord of the great kings, the great devotee of the 
Divine (Vishnu); the bestower of many thousands 6f crores of 
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cows and gold obtained by good government (or by Just means) 
the exterminator of all the kings® unequalled on the (whole) 
earth, born of the great queeff Dattadévi, who meditated on 
the feet of the illustrious great king Samudra-gupta, who was 
the son of the latter, begotten on the great queen Kumaradévi, 
grandson (daughter’s son) of the Lichchhavi (lord), who always 


caught hold of the feet of theallustrious,Chandragupta (1), who- 


was the son of the latter, the of the illustrious great king 
GhatGtkacha who had pta first King. 

(Lines 12-13.) r saving a word about her welfare 
directs the citizeffs including Brahmans and great men of the 
village in the town of Asvattha-nagara on the way of Kdsika : 
(lines 13-16) Be it known to you that on the 12th day of the 
bright fortnight of the month of Karttika of the Nineteenth 
year of the reign of the great king, the illustrious Pravaraséna 
of the Vakatakas, we have, to acquire for 6urselves religious 
merit in this world and in the next, given to Brahmans whose 
gOtra is the same with Pariigara (i.e.. of the Par&dara gotra) of 
the Taittiriya branch, their nd grandsons (i.e.. descend- 
ants) while our camp is located here, the field Chatvara- 
bhuktak-abhoga with the sheds of the agriculturists' as a 
grant not previously made. * 

(Lines 16-24.) Wegrant the fixed usage iacident to a vil- 
lage belonging to a community of Chaturvidyas approved of 
by former kings namely it is not to pay taxes, it is not to be 
entered by soldiers or umbrella-bearers ; it does not carry with 
it (the right to) the abundance of flowers and milk (or to the 
wandering about or sitting down) hide, charcoal, (the right of) 
the miners for exchanging fermenting-drugs¢* (or the miners for 
the purchase of salt in a moist state in case klinua is aemistake 
for klinna), free from forced labour,* with treagures and 
deposits, with fixed and accessory rights ; * it is to endure for 
the same time with the Moon and thé Sun: it is to follow (the 
succession of) sons and grandsons (son’s sons). The enjoy- 
ment of it® should not be obstructed by any body. It should 
be protected and increased by allmeans. Whoever disregard- 
ing our grant shall give or cause to to given slightest annoy- 















! Karshaka L, means an iculturist. 

® S&sanins (n=) satibaddham is apparently —Apirvadaty& of the 
Chammak copper plate inscription, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 
p. 238 
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ance, shall be punished by us and fined on a complaint being 
lodged by Brihmans.! | 
(Lines 24-32.) And in this act of showing regard for reli- 
gion* (or out of respect for religious merit), we do not refer 
to our protection and care of grants made by many kings who 
are dead and gone in order to avoid mention of religious merit 
(or good works). But we make*a request to future (king) won 
: over by expectation of advantage from a pious act, sincere 
devotion and prowess. And a verse su y Vyasa is to be 
taken as an authority in such matters: ‘‘ Whoever confiseates 
land given by himself or others incurs thé sin of a killer of 
hundred thousand cows.”’ The diitaka—executive officer—(of 
this chatter) is Vévandasvami. This (charter) is written by 
Prabhusingha (Prabhusimha), 


' Avédana is a logal term meaning a plaint. : 
: ® Siwani grant reads Dharnin-edhitke rand, lines 35, 36 Corpus Inscrip- 


. “ tieonum Indicarum, p. 247. = 
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AraicLe No. 5. 


a. 


Rig Veda X. 40, 10. 


By Brasa Lat MvuKcnuresge, M.A. 


The import of the above stanza was discussed in 1900 by 
Maurice Bloomfield in the Amerigan Journal of Philology. but 
I am afraid no definite result was arrived at. The starfza run< 


as follows :— . ; es - 
jivam rudanti vi mayante adhvare 


dirghimanu prasitim didhiyurnarah 
vamam pitrbhyo ya idam samerire 4 
mayah patibhyo janayah parisvaje. 


This is one of the stanzas composed by the female Rsi 
Ghosa in honour or in firaise of the Asvins. It must be 
admitted that even%before the final compilation of mantras. the 
Asvins were known to bestow boons for male progeny, or a 
bridegroom, and that it was with the motive of securing such 
boons by propitiating the Asvins that Ghosa ecomposed the 
sukta in which this stanza finds a place. Nine stanzas precede 
the one in question. If the whole hymn has to be taken as a 
whole—as undoubtedly it must be taken,—then this stanza 
will have to be interpreted with reference to the context 
Now, let us see whether and how we understand the context. 
The Asvins are invoked, and lauded; their. praises are sung: 
the authoress recites how the A&svins secured a bridegrgom for 
Sundhyu, and how that they granted a son to Badhrimati and 
how that they had performed other miracles. Now,*listen to 
what Ghos& says. She sces the beauty of Nature—its youth— 
its bellowing cataracts flowing down from the*skies and the 
earth in all her gladness receiving the waters: she sees how 
the plants grow in all their beauty. She sees the correlation 
of man and woman. She asks the ASvins for a bridegroom. 


She says :— janista yosha patayat kaninaleo 
vi ciruhan virudho damsan& anu 
fismai riyamte nivanova simdhavo— 


sma& ahne bhavati tatpatitvanam. 
(R. V. X. 40, 9.) 


‘ What is the sense of thiastanza? Ghos& says: Here is a 
youthful girl; let a husband approach her. For her let plants 
«grow with the rains and let the rivers flow. But how does it 
_- eoncern the Advins? It does—and that very greatly too ; 
_  Ghos& is asking the Aévins to secure a husband. The plants 
_ are growing, the rivers are flowing ; fitting season this.for man 
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to meet woman, and the A&svins are asked to send the man to 
the woman; let nature ‘rejoice. Let femininity rejoice; let 
woman's complement be found. The complement of the femi- 
nine is the male. Let the male be found. Let the Aésvins 
find the male. Next, we approach the stanza in question. 
[t must have a meaning. Ghosi said something, and must 
have meant something. Now—What was it? What did 
she say ¢ What could she have said after she uttered the ery 
on behalf of the female side of nature. We do not perhaps 
understand her vocabulary, nor her grammar, but yet,—lebt us 
make an attempt. We hive great mast@rs before us—and 
perchance we may suceeed. 

The interpretation of this stanza ascribed to Sayana is 
as follows :— 


2 afaat gaatequwm @ ae: qadt samt sttaqfe 
acfi |) steaatfa ararat ataaaatmaa tad: | at ara 
awe aa fa aaa await fq are Stat aeat ufafa 
gaat uawaagqzifuq aqeufa se ara aaattanua fyew: 

: - ~ ~ . e. 
safest socahea a ae: ufaeadt saat ara: ufeeas afesara 
a: aa qeateatta | 

The text has the word jivam but Siyana adds jaiyanam. 
Sidvana adds also rodanenipi javanim jivana meb&éSsdsata 
ityarthah. In explaining vi mayante, he adds t& java adhvare 
‘yaghe nivesayanti. He explains prasitim as bhujayoh pravan- 
dhanam. , ’ . 

In interpreting a hymn, we must not import anything 
into it pnless the text itself requires it. Take jivam, as it is, 
without adding whether javinam or patinam, or for the matter 
of that, any body’s. “As to Sayana’s statement, rodanenapi 
jivanaim jivanam evésasata ityarthah, we remark (1) That the 
addition of ityarthah shows that Sayana (or whoever the real 
commentator might have been) was in donbt about the meaning 
of the stanza, and (2) that it must have been, in Siyana's time, 
considered that.weeping at separation by death or otherwise 
was auspicious by ordination; but that there is no evidence 
that such ordination really existed at the time when Ghos& 
composed the hymn; and that it is more likely that in Ghosa's 
time shedding tears at separation was natural and not artificial. 
Hindus do shed natural tears even now at the time of separa. 
tion, without any reference to any shastric injunction to that 
effect. Of course relatives, especially old ladies, not affected by 
European education, who may be present on the occasion, 
but who do not feel genuine grief do actually simulate grief 
with a view to follow out the SRIARU EN We are not here con- 
cerned with the conduct of ladies who have been affected by 
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European civilisation. Next comes the difficult word prasitim, 
what does it really mean? SA&yana has here explained it as 
bhujavoh prabandhanam, but there is nothing in the text to 
justify this explanation. Savana himself has explained the 
word in his commentary on the Taittiriya Samhita 1. 1. 6. 7. 
He explains it there as Karmasantainah.' The word prasiti 
has also been used in R. V., 4, 22. 7, and Siiyana explains the 
word there as bandhanam. The meaning of the word is there- 
fore *‘ a continuous chain". "Therefore, if adhyaihira had been 
expunged altogether, Savana’s commentary would have been 
meaningless. Lets now considerthe translations. Grassmann 
curiously enough separates this and the remaining portion of 
the hymn from the text of his translation, relegates the portion 
to an appendix and describes it as obscure and secondary. 
His translation is as follows :— we 

‘‘Sie beweinen den lebenden, gehen hin und her beim 
Opferfest; die Manner sannen der langen Noth nach, sie, welche 
hier den Ahnen schéne Gaben gebracht haben, (wihrend) cle 
Weiber ibren Gatten Freude (gewaihren) zur Umarmung.”’ 

We shall note‘only certain principal features of this trans- 
lation. Dirgham prasitim has been translated as * der langen 
Noth.” I do not find any justification for translating prasiti 
as ‘Noth.’ The idea conveyed by ‘ Noth’ is want, pain, grief, 
danger. It must be shewn that the word prastls has the sense 
of grief or painor want. Vimayante adhvare has been translated 
as ‘gehen hin und her beim Opferfest,” but where does the 
translator get ‘hin und her’? The idea of ‘ to and fro’ is not 
contained in the stanza in any form. ‘ Beweinen’ as translation 
of rudanti needs a qualification. Beweinen, might imply some 
such idea as loud crying, a loud wail; but the Sanskrit root rud 
does not convey this idea, Rud means exclusively, sheddin 
tears. If the author had intended to convey the idea of lou 
erying, she would have used the roof ru.* About Rudra the 
following stanza appears in the Brhaddevata :-— 

arodidantarikse yad vidyud vrstim dadannrnaim 
chaturbhirrsibhistena rudra itvabhisamstutah. 


(2. 34.) 


This follows from one of the etymologies of Rudra given 
in the Nirukta (10. 5) vad arodittad rudrasya rudratvam iti 
baridravikam. Ydaska also notes that the word may be derived 
from the root ru. Ya&ska makes a clear distinction between 
the two roots rud and ru and, consequently, between the 
‘meanings of the word as so derived. If it is made to derive 
from the root rud the idea will he that of ated Ging tears,—rain, 


as the Brhaddevaté makes it clear by saying Vrstim dadat. 
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The idea of loud noise does not appear here. The word vidyut 
has been used, but this has reference to light and not to sound. 
Yaska says rodayaterv@ and Durgi comments Satriinasau 
rodayati duhkhayati,— makes enemies shed tears. In deriving 
the word froin ru, the reference is to the making of sound. 
Ru + kvip—rut; rut+ra (in the sense of matup)—rudra and 
the word would be explained by rautiti sato roriyamano 
dravatiti. The word arodit would not by itself justify Prof. 
Macdonell’s translation by ‘ roared’; but the Professor had to 
use that word having regard to the fact that in certain manu- 
scripts roriiyan stands for aroei, and his tranglation was meant 
to covef both the ideas generally. Take another famous 
instance of the use of the word rudanté :-— 


rudanti paindavah sarve ha ha 
keSava ke Sava. 


| Here also rudanti by itself does not convey any other idea 
than that of shedding tears, and the idea of loud crying has 
been conveyed by the addition ofe the words ha ha. The 
translation of rudanti by beweinen does not make this absolute- 
ly clear. | 

The idea conveyed by Grassmann’s translation is that of 
loud erying, and dancing ; and there is meditation over the 
end of all pains and sorrows, and on such an occasion there is 
an offering of good things to the Pitris and offerings of happy 
embrace by women to their husbands. It will now be clear 
that the sense conveyed by the translator could not have been 
the sense of the author. Grassmann admits that the sense of 
the original text is obscure and we therefore are not called upon 
to analyse the translation more minutely. 

Ludwig's translation is as follows :—‘‘ nach dem lebenden 
weinen si, vertauschen ihn beim opfer; auf weiten wurf hin 
haben die miinner gedacbt, die dieses schéne den Pitar zuge- 
bracht haben, 4wihrend) heil den gatten die frau zur umar- 
mung.” | 

Ludwig like Grassmann translates jivam by lebenden. 
This however is a mistranslation. The idea conveyed by the 
word jiva has no connection either with life or with death. 
An individual maty be called jiva either when existing in the 
gross body (living) or when existing in a subtle form alter death, 
to whom offerings are made and who becomes united with the 
Pitris. After having used the word lebenden, the translator 
imports into the text the idea of a widower for whom the Rtvijah 
ery. The idea of crying for the living widower, is imported 
into the text, because it is assumed that the wife is dead. 
This conception, however, finds no place in the text itself, 
and apparently had its origin in Sayana's commentary. The 
reading jivara would not help Siyana, Ludwig or Grassmann in 
any way ; and farther, the reatling jivam r antt is admittedly 
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antha only. I must admit that I do not follow the professor 
in his translation of vi mayante adhvare; for what is really 
meant by ‘ vertauschen ihn beim opfer,’ in connection with 
the text? Jn order to appreciate this part of the translation 
we must be informed as to what Yagfia the translator refers 
to. The idea of the translator probably is that condolence 
is Offered to the widower for the loss of his wife, but is there 
any Yagfia in which such condolence is offered ? Assuming 
even, for the sake of argument that the learned translator is 
correct, then how have we got to explain the offering of nice gifts 


to the Pitris in connection with such ceremonies ? : 
We next consider Langlois’s translation of the stanza 
which is as follows :-— ° 


Cependant les Richis s’agitent dans leur service; ils font 
entendre des cris de joie, ct forment la longue chafne de leurs 
cérémonies, heureux de donner de merveilleux enfants aux péres 
(du sacrifice) et de placer de telles épouses dans les bras de 
leurs épou.x. 

There is no werd in the text for ‘cependant.” ‘S’agitent 
dans leur service,’ in the translation, is made to stand for vi- 
mayante adhvare; but does mayante carry the same sense in 
Sanskrit as ‘agitent’ does in French?’ Mayante is derived 
from root maya which has the sense of drawiffg, or moving, 
but agiter could easily be misunderstood. 

The next portion of the translation which we shall notice 
is ‘ ils font entendre des cris de joie,’ which is the same as ‘ ils 
poussent des vivat’ or ‘ poussent des cris de joie." The ‘ cris de 
joie’ does not, however, appear in the text. Rudanti means 
shedding tears and is not connected with jéy.” Another point 
in the translation which requires consideration is ‘ forfhent la 
longue chaine de leurs cérémunies’ which stands fordirghari 
prasitimanu didhiyuh. The original has no word for * forment’ - 
didhiyuh cannot be made to convey the idea of forming. The 
translation-seems to take adhvare along with dirgham prasi- * 
tim, etc., but it must be noted that adhvare is singular. Then 
again, it is difficult to ascertain how the translator paraphrases 
the 3rd and the 4th pidas of the stanza. The idea conveyed 
by the translator’s words ‘heureux de donner de merveilleux 
enfants aux péres (du sacrifice)’ cannot be traced in the text, 
whichever way the text may be paraphrased. 

It is interesting to note that the Atharva Veda contains 
this same stanza with certain alterations. The reading of the 
Atharva Veda is: ' 

Jivam rudanti vi nayantyadhvaram dirghaimanu prasitim 
didhyurnarah vamam pitrbhyo*ya idam samirire mayah pati- 















- ic bhyo. anaye parisvaje, | i : , 
_ _ Mark thedifferences. Mayante, v.l. nayanti; didhiyuh v./. 





Ake hyn , Samerire, v.l. samirire,ejanayah, v.l. janaye. It will 
e noted that the differences in the words or the grammatical 
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forms do not alter the meaning of the stanza. We may take it, 
that the alterations were made with a certain purpose, which is 
not apparent on the face of the text. Weber translates this 
text as follows :— 

Es jauchzen laut, ordnen die opferweise, und hoffen auf 
langes geschlecht die minner, die den manen dies hier zu lieb 
bewirkten, den gatten zur wonne,—des weibes nmarmung 

"Es jauchzen laut’ follows the idea started by Langlois. 
We doubt also whether ‘ ordnen die opferweise’ will serve as a 
translation for vi mayantyadhvare. The original dirgham 
prasitim, anu didhiyuh does not justify thé addition in the 
translation of the words ‘die minner,’ whatever the word 
prasiti might be assumed to signify. Now, we shall discuss 
Lanman’s translation of this text, which runs as follows: 

They weep for the living one (the widower). They cry 
aloud at the service. The men thought over the long reach (of 
his happy life now past). A lovely thing for the fathers, who 
have come together here,—a joy tq husbands—are wives to 
embrace. 7 

Our objections to this translation will appear from what 
we have already said. | 

We shall now refer to Bloomfield’s interpretation of this 
text. Accordiag to Bloomfield the words jivam rudanti must 
be rendered by ‘ they bewail the living one.” He has discussed 
the meaning of the word on the assumption that it implies loud 
crying and after assuming this, he proceeds to discuss whether 
the loud crving is in this stanza an expression of grief or of joy. 
We have maintained that rud does not convey the idea of loud 
erying. The passages from the Atharva Veda, 14. 2., quoted by 
Bloomfield do not shew that rodena means loud crying. It 
simply means shedding tears ; and it is well known that shedding 
tears is considered to be inauspicious. I do not deny that 
samanartisu and rodena, being taken together, are likely to 


produce an impression that probably loud erying and dancing 


are meant; but this does not follow from the meaning of the 
word rodena, but by the addition of the word samanartisu ; that. 
is to say the meaning is not deduced from the words of the text, 
but is imported intoit on the assumption that if there is danc- 
ing and shedding tears, then there must be loud wailing also. 
This may be wrong. The text referred to by Bloomfield shews 
only this, that shedding of tears whether in grief or in joy is” 
inauspicious and in both cases occasions a prayer for deliverance 
from the sin caused by the shedding of tears. a ae 
Bloomfield proceed a text of the 
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examine the propriety of the application of the text to a 
wedding or to a funeral. The stanza forms part of a sikta 
which must be taken as a whole by itself and the stanzas in the 
sukta must be interpreted with reference to each other and 
with reference to the object of the whole sikta. Bloomfield is 
perfectly right in saying that the word jiva here is a technical 
term and ‘does not here signify merely ‘a living person’ in 
contra-distinction to a deceased one (mrta) as it does number- 
less times in the mantras, but rather a jiva in his relations to 
the pitar, in his function as proyider of the Sriddhas for the 
fathers.’ He quotes Mahidhara to support him. Mahidhara 
explains jivah as praninah sapindah. The word jivah, certainly 
does not mean sapinda, although Mahidhara correctly includes 
sapindah in the explanation of the stanzas ye samgn&h, as he 
explains them with reference to their application in Sraddhas. 
These stanzas, it must also be remembered were in Mahidhara’s 
time used as Sraddha mantras. He apparently assumes thaf 
the jiva in his relations toethe pitar, in his function as provider 
of the Sraddhas fog the fathers is either the bridegroom or the 
bride. This assumption again is based on two other assump- 
tions namely (1) the existente at the time of composition of 
this hymn of a wide-spread custom that either the bridegroom 
or the bride should be bewailed at the time of marriage, (2) the 
correctness of Haradatta’s explanation as quoted by Winter- 
nitz. Bloomfield says that this widespread custom is thus 
proved. When one enquires as to what the custom is, one will 
find that it is bewailing either the bridegroom according to some, 
and bewailing the bride according to others. . There is, therefore, 
no fixity in the alleged custom. Thefefore the alleged custom 
is not proved. It will be observed further that the alfegation 
that the bride is bewailed, is not consistent with whate Baudha- 
yana says: s& yadi asru kuryydat, etc. that is, if she cries. 
Now, does the question arise whether -this particular 
stanza is a wedding stanza or a funeral stanza? I say,—no: * 
the stanza has to be explained with reference to the rest of the 
hymn, and if we fail in making out a meaning consistent with 
sense, then we are bound to confess the fact. In discussing the 
meaning of this stanza, Prof. Bloomfield’s tidea was to em- 
phasize on the futility of all attempts at understanding Vedic 
passages, which were constructed within a certain environment, 
and under the impulse of certain accompanying actions, with- 
out searching for that environment and that action. The 
rinciple suggested here is surely correct, and ought to be 
| ae. Fonowed by all students of Vaidik mantras, but this by itself is 
ss Wery vague and must be supplemented by detailed rules as to 
1) how. the environment and the action haveto be found. Let us 
© fora moment how far he himself has succeeded in apply- 
e. He has, at the confmencement of his per, partly 
tain translations of the stanza. He says that 
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rudanti implies joyous shouting, although he finds, Baudhayana 
saying s& vadi asru kurywat. Here is a clear breach of his own 
tenet. We have shewn also on other grounds that this cannot 
be the correct meaning. He assumes next that because this 
stanza has been directed to be used as a mantra, when and if 
the bride sheds tears at the time pf parting. therefore the stanza 
is a wedding stanza. “He certainly knows, as is fully evident 
from his own Index (the most valuable work of reference for 
Vedic scholars), that numerous stanzas have been employed in 
sacrifices without the sligktest referenceeto their original 
signification and if such is the fact,—then how does the learned 
Professor ever expect to succeed unless he confines his principle 
within certain limits? ‘lake for instance the stanza : 

DadhikrAavno akarisam jisnorasvasya vijinah surabhi no 
mukha&é karat pra na &yimsi tarshat. 

The meaning of this stanza is easily understood without 


« * * > al 
reference to the environment and the action. It is a praise and 


a prayer. God Dadhikrdv&d’s attrilsites are stated (stuti) and 
boons are asked for, Mark that this mantre is employed in the 
use of dadhi (curds) in connection with a variety of sacrifices 
without reference to dadhikriva and without reference to the 
meaning of the stanza itself, Thus, the environment and the 
action in respect of the same stanza are widely different. 
Therefore, the principle laid down by the learned scholar 
fails. The environment and the action as appearing in the 
sfitras are not the infallible test of the true meaning of a 
mantra. 

Now let us consider the meaning of the stanza. The plain 
meaning of the words without interpolation appears to be as 
follows. 

The sacrificers shed tears for the jiva, bring the jiva to the 
sacrifice ; contemplate orer the long continuity of being. They 
gather this dear (jiva) to the fathers. Happiness unto the 
husbands: wives for embrace. 

Shedding tears for the jiva is quite natural at separation. 
The text does not mention how the sacrificers are related to 
the jiva. Therefore the seer must have been contemplating 
separation from jiva in general, in connection with whom they 
were gathered together to perform a yagia. The sacrificers 
bring the jiva to the yagtiia and they gather the jiva to the 
pitris. They contemplate the continuity of life, and the happy 
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to the forefathers, as he must be ome of their descendants who 
had in his lifetime offered water and food to them. 

In the former stanza, Ghos& has asked the Asvins to 
secure a bridegroom for the bride and now she asks for the 
boon of a healthy and productive union. That this was Ghosa's 
idea in composing this stanza,will be further proved by the next 
stanza where she desires a young beautiful and worthy husband 
to whose house the bride can repair. 

We have not thought it necessary to discuss Prof. 
Whitney's translation as our objections to the same will appear 
from what has been already stated. i a 
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On some Maithili Dramas of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, 


= - 
By KumMaR GaANGANANDA Sinuna,. M.A. 


Some time age I brought it to the notice of this Society 
how the dramas entitled faefawrg, aeiaiica, and aware He - 
=I, written respectively by @iwtata, eemza and waufa in the 
Maithill Janguage, were discovered’ in Nepal. The plays are 
very important in more ways than one. They give us an 
insight into the mode in which they were played ; they depict 
the taste of the time and throw a side-light on the civilisation 
of the period. Moreover, in the absence of any more literature* 
of this class they may be taken as a type of the Maithili plays 
belonging to that period, namely, 17th and 18th centuries. 

At the outset we are struck with the fact that the themes 
of the plays are taken from the legends that had become very 
popular at that time. In faerfawiq, we meet with the story of 
Vidyasundara, which may be briefly stated thus* 

In Ujjain, there was a king named Virasimha. He had a 
daughter called Vidyavati. She was a very talented girl and 
had taken a vow of marrying that person who would defeat 
her in discussion. Many princely suitors came and went away 





d was sentenced to the punishment of a thief. But subse- 
y the court-poet, who had gone to Kanchi, 
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This story has its origin probably in the Chaurapanchadika., 
Sundara, the hero of the story, is, according to some, the 
Chaura Kavi himself, to whom the authorship of the Chaurapan- 
ehastka is ascribed. There are others, however, who say that 
the book was the work of Vararuchi, a Maithil scholar, 
Sriyuta Bharat Chandra Roy wove the story into a fine poem 
and it became a faveurite study of both the old and the young 
in Bengal. Maharaja Yatindramohan Tagore utilised the 
story to form the plot of his play Vidydsundara and the 
celebrated Hindi poet Bharatendu Harigchandra borrowed 
materials from it for his work bearing the same title 

HISSTTSHIAR— ST, again, is nothing but the dramatic 
representation of the popular story bearing the same name. 
It is shortly this: 

_ King Govindachandra of Pushpavati City had in his ser- 
vice a Brahmin boy named Madhavanala. He was exceed- 
ingly handsome, wel!-versed in music and arts and a favourite 
of all. This excited the jealousyeof the courtiers, who influ- 
enced the king to banish him from his kingdom. But the king 
did so, by showing him all marks of honour. Madhavanala 
went to the city of Kamavati’ When he reached the gate of 
the palace, he heard the music that flowed from the minstrels 
accompanying the courtesan Kamakandalaé in her dance. On 
listening to it Madhavanala remarked that the court was full 
of ignorant people as it allowed the man playing at mridanga 
to go on, although he was not keeping time for want of his 
right-hand thumb. The door-keeper reported the fact to the 
king. Curiosity led him to know what it was, and he found 
that it wasa truth. The king then immediately called him to 
the court and treated him with every mark of honour. The 
dance went on. It kept the spectators enchanted. At this 
inopportune moment a,wasp bit the breast of Kamakandala. 
For fear lest the dance be spoilt, she managed to scare it away 
with the air of her breath No one noticed it except Madhava- 
nala. He became exceedingly pleased and did not hesitate a 
single moment to present her in open court with all the 
gifts that had been offered to him by the king. But the king 
took it as an insult and the Brahmin was ordered to leave his 
kingdom at onee. He, however, got a very high place in 
the estimation of Kaimakandala. She kept him in her house 
for some time, before he left the city and both of them 
became exceedingly endeared to each other. When they 
aopereley they did so with a heavy heart and many promises 
of mutual love and fidelity. At first Madhavainala bad = 
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vVainala became greatly distracted in mind when he read in it 
the sorrows of a truly afflicted heart. He went over to the 
temple of Mahakala and passed his night there. As a means 
to lighten his heart he wrote a couple of verses on a piece 
of paper. They clearly expressed the emotions of his heart. 
On the next day King Vikramaditya, when he came to worship 
the god, saw them, and became interested in finding out their 
author. The quest was unsuccessful. He met with the same 
incident on the subsequent day. But on this occasion he 
succeeded with the help of hig courtesans in finding out 
Madhavanala, the author of those stray verses. To ¢est his 
love, King Vikramaditya made him believe that Kamgkandala 
was dead. Madhavanala died of grief. The king then secretly 
went to Kamakandala and broke to her the news of, Madhava- 
nala’s death. She also died at this terrible news. The king 
then realised the situation and asked his vampire (@are) to 
bring the lovers to life and effect their union. And it was* 
done. 7 
Like that of faefaara this story too had a very wide 

circulation. We know of its antiquated manuscripts being 

available in Nepal, Mithila and Bengal and it has also been 

treated in a dramatic form by Sanskrit and Hindi authors. 

The story of the Mahabharata is too well-known to be 
recounted. The proofs of its well-established popularity 
throughout the length and breadth of India can not as well be 
disputed. And the Mahabharata of Krishnadeva is only 
the representation in a dramatic form of some of the famous 
episodes of the Satasfihasri-Sambhita. | 

Thus it can be said without fear 6f contradiction that the 
stories of Taqifa@ig, #eIwicta and aIyaTmearaareer were very 
well-known in Nepal, Bihar and Bengal. As a matter of fact 
the plays under consideration are wrjtten in such a way as to 
be quite unintelligible to those who were not acquainted with 
the stories. 

Another fact that engages the attention of the reader is 
that all the three plays open with an invocation to Siva in the 
form of the “ master of plays.”” Other deities that find a 
place in these works are goddess Chandika amd gods Bhairava 
and Vishnu. This can be explained by the fact that the 
royal patrons of the authors of these plays were worshippers 
of these gods and goddesses. We know that the King Bhapa- 
tindra Malla put a golden roof on the temple of Bhairava 
in N.S. 838 (¢.e., two years before the composition of faeyrfaera). 

In N.S. 827 he placed Bhairava and Ugrachanda in the Naya- 
_ khachetanagol Kwatha. We aiso know that he was a devotee 
of Siva, of the Goddess of Tantrasdstra, Hantdman and 
eae rasimha, All these deities were worshipped by Ranajit 
_ Malla also. What else could Pandits of the court of these 
- kin do the n to make their work suit the particular tempera- 
et te e* gor ' 
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ment and inclination of their patrons? Besides this, predomi- 
nance of Siva over other*zods can be attributed to the fact 
that Saivisim was, as it is now, the State religion of Nepal. 
We know likewise that in the Hindu mythology Siva is the 
reputed founder of music. 

Then we see that the reigning king is praised at every 
step. One cannot help thinkifg at this, that the plays were 
designed to be performed in the court, if not in the presence, 
of the king. 

There seems to have been no painted scene. It was 
supplied probably from the Imagination of fhe audience. The 
context denotes the place of action. 

Thé plays are divided into Acts. Very probably, one 
Act a day was performed. This appears from the fact that at 
the comnfencement of every Act we find mentioned “ ==” 
such and such “ fea@’’; and at its end is written “ <fa” such 
-and such “ =e”. 

As is customary with the Indian plays the prelude is 
formed by a dialogue between the stage-manager and his wife 
( Zaye and a2t). From them the audience learns about the 
play to be performed. They extol the reigning king and the 
country, and shower flowers on the audience with befitting 
Verses, 3 

The actors and actresses adequately dressed appear on the 
stage one by one. Sometimes however, their number on the 
stage 1s more than one. At places again, there are scenes 
of battles, merry-makings in the gardens and water-plays, ete., 
which must haye required the presence of a number of 
players. As tod the stage directions, we generally find men- 
tioned: Enter "’ and “ Exit’ and also that such and such 
person “‘speaks.”” Thus these things go a great way to show 
that the ideas of modern drama were developing at that time 
in Nepal and its neighbéuring countries. 

There is no prose piece in the dramas. They contain only 
songs, which indicate everything that the audience ought to 
know. Dialogue between the dramatic personages is carried 
on in songs. 

The performance was accompanied by a well-organised 
orchestra and these plays show unmistakable signs of the fact 
that a very high class musie was appreciated in Nepal. The 
mélody, time and tune (tt, ate and afa) of each song are 
clearly noted. It is interesting to note that the followi ee. 
raginte, and (alas (i.e., melodies and time) are mentioned in the 





Vos, Tas, Heats, wart, faure, =i 
Weal, BHA, Wat, wast, 
ba F 
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Herat, wey, ufearaeyre, afaa—veat, acedt, faaraa, 
ntsaraa, vtfern, acaere, aresit, qanrst, Wat, aaazit, 
ates, wera (?) ates (?) afa, Zen, WHATS, Zale, Fare, 
aTata | 


Save and except etq#, H#¢eeat and a&rere and aera, which 
cannot be identified, all the ra@gas and (@las are prevalent even 
up to the present day. Moreover, to guide the tune of each 
song there are indfcations probably of songs that were very 
popular at that period. Besides this, we come across such 
songs as prove the existence of «well-equipped ex'’perts in 
music. They cannot, as a matter of fact, find a place among 
those who have but superficial knowledge of mftsic. The 
sentiments of the dramatic personages were perhaps ex- 
pressed by the peculiar melody of the song, which they sang. 
Some times directions are given to play the orchestra without 
any vocal music. 

Another fact that must attract the attention of the reader 
of these Maithili plays is thes«foreign element found in them. 
or example, at one place in faayifaareg we meet with the verse 

. 


“Se yu afear ¥, faa wa qu qoawa 
sae ufaer wea (a) feat at, arat ata qe” 


There cannot be any doubt as to its language being Hindi. 
Similarly, in 


* 
e . 


az tfaar aa ee ufaa - 
meth afta are ER waH area arfa ete., ete, « 
= of atwarrwataa<ear we find that “ afra” and “&"' have Hindi 
e inflexions. Then there are prayers (#14) in Sanskrit. Sprink- 


lings of the Newari language are also very common in these 
plays, ‘‘#y" meaning ‘ another’ is the most striking of them. 

oa. At the end of faarfaara we have a sentence which runs thus: 

Sed eae A SB WIN Be RR at atem ayer arer aat” 

3 bi: Paling: (The drama ends here on the thirteenth day in the bright 
fo iV ht of the month of Bhadra in Samvat 840.) _ Most 

<8 Eo ly the scribe was a Newar. 








ourable im “ame of the court of Nepal, with all its. 
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On the whole, on reading these plays we get a very 
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language of these popular plays denotes the remarkable fact 
that Maithili had then beeome the literary language of N epal. 
This, as we know from other sources, is only an instance of 
the vast influence that Mithila exercised over the Nepal culture 
at thattime. But this is not the place to enter into the subject 
In any detail; and we may conclude that the ancient glory of 
Mithila had not yet then begua to wane and these plays re- 
present her as zealously pursuing her campaign for the cultural 
conquest of India. | 
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A Note on Arddhandrisvara. 


By A. 8S. RAMANATHA AYYAR. 


On page 223 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(N.S. XIX, 1923, No. 5), Reverend H. Hosten, S.J., has the 
following note:— * . 


‘““ Amazons in Southern India—The subject of bodies of 
fighting women at the courts of Indmn princes, chiefly*in the 
South, is one that turned up so repeatedly in the course of my 
readings, that I considered it useless to note ré&ferences. 
However, on February 16, 1923, the last day I spent at St. 
Joseph's College, Trichinopoly, I noted in one of the books of 
the library (Descriplive and, historical Papers relating to the 
Seven Pagodas, edited by Capt, M. W. Carr, Madras 185%), 
pp. 60-61) a picture of a three-armed woman who had only 
one breast, the left one. My notes show that two of her arms 
were right arms, one of which was raised for blessing, while the 
other held a battle-axe. What the third arm was*doing, I did 
not note. Above her head was an inscription, perhaps her 
name. Did not the Amazons burn their right breast, to be 
more dexterous in handling the bow? This sculptured woman 
had no bow, however. 

‘What struck me most in the pictures of that book was 
the typically Egyptian look of many of the figures, a point not 
sufficiently commented on, | believe, by the writers of *those 
papers. And those sculptures appeared to be fully two 
thousand years old!" | 

Of this note, it may be said that it is written in 
ignorance of Pallava archwology and Hindu iconography. 

It is a well-known fact that the rock-cut temples of 
Mahamallapuram, (vulgo Maha&balipuram) were excavated in 
the palmy days of Pallava supremacy in about A.D. 650, when 
king Narasimbavarman I, who was himself tresponsible for 
many of the beautiful excavations of that place, thought it 
also necessary to perpetuate his title of ‘MahAmalla’ in the 
very name, Mahimallapuram, of the little sea-port, which 
must have been in those early days a town of some maritime 
importance. It was thisking who had the superb Dharmardéja- 
ratha carved out of the rock as an edifice of three storeys and 
who had in commemoration theréof, engraved one or the other 
of his numerous birudas on the lintels of the niches, cut into 
_ the walls of the shrine and designed to house some rock-cut god 
| or goddess of the Hindu pantheon. One such title of this 

‘5 " . . 
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. * . — « 
Pallava king was * Bhuvanabhajanah’ (qaaursia:), ‘ the possessor 


of the world,’ and it is this word that we find incised in the 
Pallava-Grantha script on the niche referred to by the Father. 

The image in the niche which has very curiously been 
tinistaken for a South-Indian Amazon is in reality an orthodox 
representation of Arddhan@risvara, or the bhalf-man-half- 
woman aspect of god Siva, whith he is said to have combined in 
his own body, in illustration of the fact that the whole world 
is composed of such pairs of opposites, the male and female 
principles of life—the Purusha and the Prakriti. A good 
photograph of this image is found on Plate XCV of the Elements 
of Hindu Ieonography, Vol. Il, Part 1. 

THe right side of the image is Siva's half, and, being a 
male, he is naturally not shown with a full breast. Of his two 
hands offe is in the abhaya pose of benediction, and the other 
wields a paraséu or battle-axe, one of his attributes. A serpent 
dangling at his waist, perhaps as his waist-cord, justifies his 
title of pannagahhiishana or ‘ serpent-adorned.’ 

The left side or Parvati’s half, which is incorrectly repre- 
sented as having only one hand in the outline sketch illustrat- 
ing Carr’s book, has in the origmal sculpture two hands, one of 
which is hanging freely at her side, while the other carries a 
nilétpala-fllo@fer. Although three-armed images of Arddha- 
narisvara are not unknown to text-books on sculpture, the 
Mah&balipuram image has its full complement of four arms 
with characteristic attributes. The left car is adorned with a 
gold cylinder (fadu or (tatanka), as distinguished from the 
kundala that has been worn in Siva’s ear-lobe. 

"Tt can thus *be seen that there is no connection at all 
betw@en an Amazon and the four-armed deity at Mahabali- 
puramgand that the sculptors who had chiselled these images 
in the 7th century A.D., were completely innocent of the 
charge of * Kgyptian Influence,’ having perhaps never even 
heard of ‘ the Land of the Nile.’ 
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The Age of the Padma. 


By Bisvesvar BHATTACHARYYA. 


It is now a well established fact that the mighty Gauges 
originally flowed to the sea through the channel now indicated 
by the Bhagiratbi, the HooghJy and the Tolly’s nulla. 
Some time later on, the main body of its waters was attracted 
eastwards and the Bhagirathi began to shrink in consequence. 
The Padma (as the lower course of the Ganges is now called) 
thus became a mighty river and largely contribuged to the 
formation of the delta Gast wards | 

It has been generally assumed that a diversion in the 
course of some northern rivers brought about this change* 
and that it took place about the 16th century A_D. 
Mr. R G_ Reaks svould place the beginning of this process 
in the L5th centnry-' 

This opinion appears to We erroneous as far as the time is 
concerned. The Padma, as a river, is of remote antiquity 
and the diversion of the waters of the Gankes from the 
GBhagirathi to this river must have taken place in the 14th 

. century, if not in the 13th. The old writings of Bengal 
support this view. 

Mention is made of the Padma in Devi Bhagavat, Bramha- 
Vaivarta Purana, Jaina Harivamsa and many other old books. 
Devi Bhigavat and Bramha Vaivarta Purana, at least in their 
present recensions, are taken to be later production’ than 
Jaina Harivamsa which is believed to have been weitten in 
the 8th Century A.D. It is probable that the Padma was not 


. at that time a river of considerable magnitude, though notice 
was taken of it owing to its connection with the sacred * 
stream 


A copper plate inscription of Srichandra Deva, found in 
South Faridpur, records the grant of some land in Village 
Lelia in Kumartalaka Mandal in the Visaya of wazqaqrat(2?) | * 
‘This inscription has been considered to be of the 10th—1Ith 
century A.D. The name of the Visaya or’ the district evi- 
dently refers to the Padma and its bank and the presumption 
is that the river then flowed through what is now the 
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Faridpur district® though it is not unlikely that it did not 
even then carry @ consideeable volume of the Gangetic waters. 
There is, in fact, in that district, the bed of an old channel 
known as mara Padma (dead Padma) the origin of which is 
lost in obscurity | 
| We next come to the Pavanadiita of poet Dhoyi who 
Hourished in the Court of King Laksmana Sena in the 12th 
century A.D. In it’ there is a reference to the Bhagiratht 
and its spill stream the Yamuna at Triveni. The latter 
is depicted as a mighty river with wWhirlpools.' It follows 
that the Bhagirathi, of which it was a®branch, was then 
snightier still and had not lost its importance as a river. 
Neat, we come to the, Rimavyvana of Krttiviisa written, it 
is believed, early in the 15th century A.D. Here, one Padma- 
muni is mentioned as having taken away the sacred goddess 
through the Padma and Bhagiratha is credited with the 
performance of having brought her back through the Bhagi- 
rathi. This shows that the Padma had, sometime before this 
time, already attained considerable dimensions and carried 
away the main body of the waters of the Ganges, for, other- 
wise, the question of her being the unauthorised vehicle of the 
sacred waters would not have arisen. There is, in fact, reason 
to believe thet the poet referred to a legend that had already 
taken firm root in the country in connection with the diver- 
sion of the main stream. There is, again, another significant 
passage in this book meaning— 

“The Ganges once flowed through the Bhairava,’’ which 
seems to refer to a historical fact, however short-lived this 
diversion may- have been. Again, in the poet’s account of 
himself, it is said that he went for study across the Bada 
Ganga, i.e., the big Ganges. This cannot refer to the Bha&- 
girathi °and shows that another stream had acquired the 
reputation of being theenighty carrier of its waters. 

A referentce to the Vaisnava literature of Bengal shows 
that the position of the Bhfgirathi as a big river was 
definitely gone in the last part of the 15th century. Nume- 
rous ghats or bathing places are mentioned, while the boy 
Nimai and his boy companions are represented as frequently 
swimming acro&s the sacred channel. The river at Nadiya 
had obviously become tame and decadent for sometime and 
was apparently, at the time mentioned, not much more 
powerful than it is to-day. As might be expected, the Padma 
15 an important river in later records. 

The forego summary indicates clearly enough that 
although the ea uake of 1505 A.D. referred to by geolo- 
gists may have rendered additional strength to the Padma, 
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its grouse did not originate then but that even early in the 
15th century it had already becom® a mighty river at the 
expense of the Bhagirathi with a legend about diversion of 
the course Considering the nature of the legend which 
professes to refer to the time when the Ganges first came 
to Bengal and the normal course of time necessary for its 
growth and popular acceptanct, it would perhaps be fair fio 
Pane the diversion early in the 14th Century, if not in the 
3th. 
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Our Romanized Hindustani-English Dictionaries - 
Their partial Inefficiency and its Remedies. 


e 
By THE Rev. A. Griexnarm S.J. 


How does it come about that our most scholarly and 
exhaustive Hindustani-English Dfctionaries in the Roman 
character, while held in high and deserved esteem by linguists 
and book-students generally, find but scanty favour wieh, and 
are to a sad extent neglected by. the Hindustani-learning 
public? Whence this strange phenomenon that #tandard- 
works like Forbes’ and Craven's, of acknowledged helpfulness 
for the interpretation of almost any Hindustani texts in black 
and white, turn so unserviceable regarding most ofthese Hindu- 
stani terms and idioms whfch one picks up casually in the 
street or in the kitcMen, I mean by the ear only ? 

: Many Europeans with a golid or refined education, yet 
laying no claim to Oriental scholarship, Government officials, 
merchants, planters or missionaries—in daily cantact all of 
them with the natives of India, all of them interested from a 
variety of reasons in acquiring a substantial and effective 
command of Hindustani—frequently find themselves in the 
necessity of quickly ascertaining the gist of terms and phrases 

_ Just used in their hearing and still ringing in their ears. How 
is it that, for all such, and for then alone—*seemingly as 
a penalty for their not having been brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel,—the outcome of a erisp fumbling through their 
Craven or Forbes turns out, in fifty cases out of a hundred, to 
be nil? ° 

The fact itself has long stood on record: it ebuld-not well 

nee remediable, 

are worth tracing up, few men would feel disposed to deny. 

f Nay, not a day passes in which many such guesses are not 
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that his star blessed him with an incurably bad ear. Another 
argues that spoken Hindustani must bring to the top a 
_ vocabulary which classical Hindustani does not acknowledge. 
ata it as his decided experience that uneducated 
1 beyond the pale of dictionary research. 
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on the bushiness of the Na&gari alphabet itself, or else on its 
defective romanization. * 

It has long struck me that such surmises. one and all, hit 
very far indeed from the mark or at best are only grazing the 
crust of the whole affair. I am convinced that, grounded as 
some of those allegations may be or indisputably are, none 
of them singly, nor the aggregite of them. really accounts for 
a tenth of the strange mixture of efficiency and impotence 
noticeable by turns in the books under criticism. 

With a few select chents, all the kind empressement and 
brisk erudition of a Cook's interpreter; towards applicants 
of a rougher sort. a stately look, a dignified reticence: is this 
the chdracter of an impartially minded guileless Dictionary ? 
My contention is that the actual defect lies solely with the 
lexicological arrangement of the Hindustani-English Diction- 
aries themselves. The sequence of their word-entries is no 
doubt alphabetical; unfortunately it is so with a vengeance. 
It is so, but without the tempering which a certain logic of a 
finer kind, a more observing and wide awake scholarship would 
have made advisable. Words Oriental, as opposed to Western 
words, have innumerable little peculiarities and idiosyncrasies 
which postulated an ordering standard of a much more complex 
character that is afforded by the plain natural sequence of the 
Roman symbols. 

Let me use a simile. Even for a large public library, 
a symmetrical arrangement by heights of volumes remains as 
commendable as it looks tidy; yet, if the consideration of 
inches were not, here and there, tempered by a regard for 
matters treated, Iunguages used, etc., the library would lose its 
best qualities as an instrument of work. No incomplex principle 
of a tment can introduce handy order into a complex 
mass of heterogeneous objects. Craven and Forbes, and 
pioneers of Oriental léxicography generally, embarked upon 
their long word-ordering task, never doubting that 39 Nagari 
or Persian consonants, if only reduced to the Roman alphabet 
by classification and sub-classification, must work out for a 
dictionary a lucidus ordo as convenient as does an alphabet of 
19 consonants, for any Greek, Latin, English or French 
Dictionary. 
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In them, pairs of letters abound that are of similar sounds 
(isomorphous consonants) or of* sounds quite identical 
(homophonous consonants). Some of their nasal sounds 
moreover are not tied down to one fixed syllable: theirs is a 
sauntering disposition, which causes them to be found now at 
one end of the word to which they belong, now at the other, 
now in the middle. ~ - 

Is it not clear that, for dictionaries of such languages, 
a word-sequence however definite, if adapted and artificial, if 
not produced ex visceribus rei, runs every chance of issuing inte 
practical confusion ? For Oriental lexicographic work, q special 
word-ordering standard ought to have been devised that kept 
together all letters liable in any degree to be mistakefi for one 
another. | 

Word-spelling is not word-sequence, and the ififluence of 
the former upon the latter admits of control. While correct 
and etymological spelling should, of course, be retained fore 
every one of the word-enfries, similarly-sounded letters could 
and should have been, just for the purposes of word-sequence, 
conventionally treated as identical. | 

Before going into detaikk, it may be useful to present 
beforehand, focussed into a short technical statement, the 
various hints, points of view and general purpor® of this paper. 
Misapprehensions may thereby be warded off. 

The present article is a plea for the introduction, in 
romanized Hindustani-English (and generally Oriental-Western) 
dictionaries, of a word-sequence more largely based on the 
sounds oj letters. ‘Every intention of reeommending phonetism 
in word-spelling is distinctly repudiated.* Nay, this article 
would never have been written, were it not as cleareas day 
that a phonetic word-sequence implies in no way a phonetic 
=pelling as its justification. 

Here and there in the course ‘of the following pages, 

: expressions of preference and criticisms will be met with, « 
regarding the aptness of certain particular symbols to figure 
Oriental letters in the Roman character. All such expressions 
of opinion are but remotely and accidentally connected with 
the main point, ¢e., with the new scheme gf word-sequence. 
This scheme should be judged, and fall or stand, on its own 
merits alone. 

In fact, the new word-arrangement here advocated is 
not bound up with any particular Romanizing system. It 
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which cause Hindustani dictionaries to be so little adapted to 
research lie in the language itself; that is to say in its 
composite and homophonous alphabet. Hence, the more 

_ closely a Romanizing system will hug that Na&agari-Persian 
alphabet, the more replenished that system will become with 
homophonous and redundant signs, and the less favourable 
(so far) to lexicographical limpidity. 


SECTION I. - 
“ The Romanized Aspirates and Word-sequence. 


The cumbrous two-letter symbols which, in the Roman 
type, stand for the Hindi, Persian or Arabic aspirates have, in 
my Opinion, provided one of the worst pitfalls into which 


Indian lexicography has allowed itself to be trapped. 


e Let us first of all take stock of the incriminated symbols. 
Twelve do duty for the Hindi aspirates; they are in 
Western sequence : > 


bh chh'! dh dh gh jh kh ph rh rh th th 


Three more compound signs stand for Persian or Arabic 
aspirates. These are gh, kh in Forbes, G or gq, kh and zh 
in Craven. | 

To the above list should be joined the sign sh, by which 
Forbes and Craven figure w and 4. } 

1. The h-ignoring principle —In the plan of word- 
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. ail or Forbes would exhibit the following word-sequence : 
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that they must follow one another in a definite order. Now 
definite orders are of many kinds “The particular one which 
has hitherto prevailed in Hindustani-English Dictionaries, 
being derived from the customary sequence of letters in the 
Latin alphabet, is a mere thing of tradition and conventiona- 
lism. Such a conventional order, if it proves confusing or 
unserviceable, should clearly vield to one better calculated for 
elliciency, the supreme law, after all, of dictionaries. 

The proposed reform may be thus formolated: all 
Romanized words, in whose composition signs occur of the 
bh gh ph type, should, for their rank in the dictionary, depend 
exclusively on the first element of such signs (i.e... on bg p), and 
in no manner. however secondary, On the conjoined /-element. 
More simply perhaps: the application of the Rogan order 
of letters to Hindustani word-sequence should be carried out 
under the proviso that the 4, which terminates all the Roman 
symbols of the aspirates, possesses no sub-classifying power. 
In the actual distributioneof respective ranks to all word- 
entries generally, gio more notice should be taken of the 
k-element in aspirates than if it were non-existent. 

The few short specimen? here subjoined will show what 
sort of word-sequence would be ushered in by the new order- 
iIng-standard. Any of these tableaux, the rBader should 
observe, is made up of two intermixed segments of Craven's 
Dictionary, the words of each separate segment being shown 
tn Craven's ipsissimo ordine. | 


(I) (3) 
Bala A. misfortune. Chal H: bé off! 
Bhala S. good. Chhal 8. fraud.  « 
Bala S. a girl, ete. Chal H. movement. 
Bala P. above. Chhdl H. wave. *® 
Bhala 3. a spear. Chala S. motion. 


(2) Chhaélé H, “skin. 
Balahi H. a worker iu hides. 
Bhaladi H. goodness. 
Balai H. a horse for show. 


The A-ignoring principle should of course work no less in 
respect of medial and final aspirates than in regard to initials. 
For instance ddha, half. would come in Craven immediately 
before dddb. Thus again, in chapter B, a recast edition of 
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Bakhri P. a partner. 

Bakhriyad H. a householder. 

Bakhsh P. giving. 

Baksa H. astringent. 
2. Practical advantages of the new word-sequence.—1 intend 
showing in a subsequent paragfaph that a Hindustani-English 
Dictionary whose word-entries were arranged on the lines just 
illustrated would alone be in complete accordance with scientific 
progress in Indian philology. I should like, however, first 
to call_attention to the practical advantages of the scheme 
proposed. 

None of the businessemen with little time to spare for 
languages to whom I have made an earlier reference, no 
member especially of the large confraternity of people afflicted 
with a bad ear, would henceforth hunt in vain for, and finally 
miss, in his Forbes or Craven, a Hindustani term the exact 
spelling of which he were only abig to guess at. Any words 
that had been spoken in his hearing, he could trace up with 
ease : incidentally and into the bargain, he would be apprised ; 
of their correct spelling. . 

Another benefit of such a dictionary will be best 
appreciated by scholars. It is a well-known fact that the 
aboriginal languages current in India contain, under various 
kinds and grades of deformation, an enormous proportion 
of loan-words from Hindi. A matter for research more 
interesting, and, from a philological or historical view-point, 
a more instructive study could hardly be imagined than would 
prove an exhaustive sifting-out of such loan- words, and their 
tracing up to, and comparison with, their Hindi prototypes. 
With the word-sequence however, of the existing Dictionaries, 
any thoroughness in this kind of work is, even for scholars, 
out of the question. ‘ 

The fact is that one of the deformations which aborigines > 
: (among them, the Tamils and the Mundas) are most fond of 

inflicting upon their borrowings from Hindi is precisely to 
knock out of their consonants one or two of the sapizedions 
these SAY Bass ih to contain, Now, set. us Mek d ceeg that : some 
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or Forbes.' With the reform here advocated regarding the 
collocation of Hindi words containifg aspirates, the Hindustani 
Hictionary would possess a sequence identical with that of the 
“ de-aspirating "’ aboriginal language, whichever it be. Com- 
parative etymological research would become ten times easier 
and more rapid, while gaining ten times in exhaustiveness. 

3. I'he proposal judged ffom the scholarly point of view.— 
Since the pioneer years when the Nagari alphabet was given the 
Roman garb it still wears to-day, considerable advance in 
Hindi phoneties has been achieved. <A closer observation of 
the genuine value which 4. Ww, ¥, BW, etc., possess ig native 
utterance, and, in addition, the emphatic averment of English- 
educatel pandits have long brought to light a disafpointing 
fact: the Hindi “aspirates”? are pronounced without an 
audible breathing, without an /-sound being addéd, without 
any aspiration. All such written symbols therefore as kh gh chh 
74 etc.. besides being cumbrous and confusing, are groundless 
and delusive. Nay, if thgir A-figuration proves so confusing 
as to word arrangement, this, in very deed. is so because that 
figuration rests on no tangible, observable fact in the pronun- 
ciation of Hindu-born speakers. 

The proper symbols for the Hindi “ aspirates*’ ought to 
have been the plain letters &, g, ch,* 7, print@éd in the tlalic 
type. For the actual fact is that the correct utterances of 
(say) # and & difter only in this, that no vocal stress is put on 
the former, whereas the latter is but an emphasized 4, sharply 
exploded. ‘‘A most important peculiarity’’ of the aspirated 
letters, according to Pincott, is that they “*‘ do not differ in kind 
from the non-aspirates, but only in infensity. ~“In pronouncing 
them (he explains), the letter #4 which is connected with each 
of them in the Roman character must be understood simply as 
a symbol indicating intensity in sounding the Porefixed } 
letters.’’ * 2 ; 

Our appreciations of other people are influenced by the 
coloured glasses we have on. At the bottom of that 
“ de-aspirating *’ oddity which many aborigines exhibit in the 
matter of their Hindi-borrowed words, what is there of sober 
reality? Nothing but an antiquated assumption of ours that 
Hindi does contain material for de-aspiration. Tamils and 
Mundas put no /’s in their loan-words just because they found 
none in the original articles as bequeathed to them by livin 
pronunciation. This is the whole truth of the matter... An 


Se a 





A graphical illustration will make this clear. Paras being 
supposed to be some aboriginal Sanat, the etymologist cannot declare 
that paras ia no borrowing from Hindi until he has looked for every 
Wisgisstuably, drindi origi of it. These are: (1) paras; (2) pharae, 

| parhas, parash ; (3) has, pharash, parhaah ; (4) pharhash, 
peg  # Or rather c, as already noted aS special footnote. 
aes Pe, we _ § Pincott, Hindi Manual, 7th edition, London. See p. 5. 
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when nowadays people ‘“‘with a bad ear” quarrel with their 
Forbes or Craven for misstng bhatthi at the spot where they 
had looked for it (viz. just after batti), is it not they. after 
all, that are right? The darwan ovr the @ya, from whose 
mouth the untraceable bhatthi was picked up, had indeed 
sounded its consonants infinitely closer to an authentic 4 or Zz 
than to our puffing Western A-caticatures of 4 and 2. 

Once more, | readily acknowledge that, as for altering on 
grounds ever so rational a romanization system grown into our 
habits, and in which printing firms have invested largely, it 
may be too late in the day. But this do& not decide the 
question raised in this paper. One may still ask, in connec- 
tion wit dictionaries and in the name of applied philology: 
Why should such practical books continue to attribute to a 
spelling, wRich no inherent reasons render respectable, a side- 
influence on arrangement ? a perturbing influence to which that 
spelling has no title, scientific or practical? Why not give 
every recorded word the dictionary-rank that would from the 
first have been its own. had from the first a proper figuration 
of the Hindi “ aspirates’ been in existence ?° 

Considerations of scholarshipefurnish yet another plea for 
the treatment of aspirates as recommended ino this paper. 

Only suchea reform, I maintain, could render Forbes and 
Craven thoroughly consistent with themselves. For those very 
principles, which are here being urged with regard to the 
so-called aspirates, already govern word-arrangement in the 
said dictionaries with regard to some other letters of ambiguous 
utterance. Word-sequence in Forbes and Craven is indeed based 
pon an understanding that the eight Roman symbols d, 4, dh, 
dh, t, t,¢h, th count, so far as arrangement goes. for no more 
than four letters, and dispose among themselves of four word- 
displacing powers only.' Thus in Craven fat, sackcloth, 
comes immediately aftet (¢@/, heated. If this method is 
scholarly enovgh with reference to the cerebral consonants, its 
extension to the treatment of aspirates cannot be scientifically 
unsound. | 

For the rest, an apprehension that the new arrangement 
might inconvenience ex-professo students would evidently be 

oundless. The arrangement would remain one devi on 
ines strictly definite, which is all that is required. Besides, 
where is the European student of Hindi literature who has 
not, at one time of his life, and for his very linguistical 
improvement, to turn a humble prentice by the ear, and 
consequently a dictionary consulter of the more humble kind ? 

So far I have Gontusd my observations to the twelve 
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aspirates of the Hindi alphabet. But, in a Hindustani- English 
Dictionary, the hk-ignoring principle is also applicable, and 
should be applied, to gh. kh and zi, Roman symbols for three 
Persian or Arabic aspirates. For these letters are, or always 
may be. (in loan-words) uttered like a, wand & respectively. 
Foreign as the words themselves continue, their pronunciation 
has become naturalized . ) 

As to the English symbol si, which in Forbes and Craven 
does duty for w and a, its twin differentiations from a plain 
4-sound are. in native utterance, so subtle and evasive that, 
for the purposes*of word-sequence, the three sounds should be 
identified, and possess in common one word-displacing power 
only. Thus. for instance, one-would find in Cfaven the 
following arrangement : 


- 

saisi 4. the business of a groom. 

Shatlan A. the evil spirit. 

Saivad A. a hunter. = 


al 
° SECTION I. 
The Hindustani Hons phones and Word-sequence. 


Certain groups of Hindustani letters are sremarkable for 
the fact that the letters of each group, while differing in 
shape and origin, are sounded alike. ‘These homophonous 
letters, as they are called, constitute another source of confu- 
sion in dictionary arrangement, 

The proposals which I intend putting forward in this new — 
connection do not differ in kind from,thosa already made with 
reference to the aspirates. It remains understood that in this 
Section, as in Section I, correct spelling, and the time- 
honoured symbols for it. are provisionally regarded astntangible 
principles. My main object at present will be to show that, in 
the word-sequence of existing dictionaries, real inconveniences, 
are traceable to each homophonous letter-group, and to point 
out how those inconveniences could be removed. 

(1) The sound which in our English alphabet comes second 
is expressed in the Hindi alphabet by two different signs 4 and 
a, respectively transliterated by 6, vw. “Such a word for 
instance as fay is, “‘ by common custom, colloquially” pro- 
nounced bipar, though *‘ educated Hindus consider vipra to be 
the correct way of pronouncing”’ it.' Of this controversy all 
that I want to notice, is the fact that, as it is carried between 
the millions of India on the one hand and a few students of 

 $Sanokrit on the other, no early solution of it can be hoped for. 
— ———— Ender these conditions a Dictionary, I contend, should 
take no side. Especially it should not, in a matter of pro- 
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nunciation, handichp itself by siding with the few against the 

millions. It should stand weutral For, of the two contending 

parties, which one are district judges, planters, merchants and 

missionaries more interested in understanding? With whom 

have they to deal ? 

Why then, in existing dictionaries, do we find a chapter 
headed B, and another chapter jieaded V ? why, in consulting 
Forbes or Craven fdr such familiar and universal pronun. 
ciations as bastu and bibhdg, should one have to turn to the 
V chapter? And so again, in the case of Craven. for baikunth , 
hela, bichdrak ? es 

Thére exists a simpler plan than that of cross-references 
(which require too much editorial method and are unpleasant), 
or that of double-entries (which tell too much on the bulk of a 
volume). Whis plan consists in accounting, so far as word- 
sequence goes, v to be identical with 4. Thus we would have. 

Jn Craven, under a BV-chapter such arrangements as are indi- 
cated in the following specimens :-— 


bamlé H. a hole, etc. basti S. village. bij H. grain, seed. 

van S. a forest. vastu H. object. *bijak S. ticket 

ban H. temper. basta S. site of a rijay S. victory. 
house. 


(2) K and gq are other homophonous symbols to which in 
Craven a regrettable influence has been allowed.' Hence 
two chapters, respectively headed K and Q, for one initial 
sound. Nor are there cross-references or double-entries to be 
found in either. 

The consequence of this is that unsophisticated learners will 
be unable to obtain dictionary information regarding a number 
of words continually bandied about their ears. For they will 
turn, naturally enough, to the K-chapter for such hackneyed 
terms as qabiliyat, qabza, gadam, qaid, qdim, qalam, qdantingo, 
qarar, gasdi, qian, qismat, qist, quran, qustr. Even long -after 
it has dawned upon them that not all words of sitnilarly ~ 
sounded initial are classified together, they will again and again, 
in particular cases, fail to bethink themselves of turning their 
discovery to good account. And, at all events, they will deem 
that their dictionary arrangement presumes very much upon 
their patience and leisure. 

_ _A& more commendable pattern of word-sequence would be 
that exemplified here below :— 





r This partiouler criticism cannot be levelled at Forbes’ Dictio 
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Kaid A. deceit, fraud. 
Vaid A. confinement. 

Gd ida P. foundation. 
(Vaidi P. prisoner. 
Kaifiyat P. quality. 

(Jai A. confessing. 
Kaindt A. existing things. 


. 
Bakawal P. ‘head-cook. 
Baqéya pl of baqi. 
Bakbakanaé H. to prattle. 
Bakel H. twine. 
Bakhera H wrangling. 
Bakheriya H. quarrelsome. 

e Bagi A. remnant. 


(3) Four other Persian consonants which loen-words have 
imported into Hindustani are. all of them, of the z-type. ' 
The sound howeveg, which Hindustani speakers give to those 
foreign letters indistinctly is j7,a sound which already belongs 
to their own & and, in certain positions, to @ (thus @@ siraj 
and afe jadi). In short, of the consonantal ae ig ee the 
composite Hindustani alphabet, no fewer than sjx are or 
may be that of the English 7. Unfortunately, neither Forbes 
nor Craven treats them as such. 

Is there in any part of India, | wonder, a resident whose 
ear has not long been familiarized with such pronunciations as 
bajdr (market), jargr, jor. jiydda, julm 

If no other written initial can fit these foreigners but the 
(doubtfully) etymological z, let them have it by all means, yet 
as an article of dress only. For since, in nature, the sound of 
that symbol is, and likely will remain, that of & 7, eccentric 
words of the kind should, in a dictionary, find a home among 
the 7's. A white crow, I grant, does look a little awkward 
among its mourning brothers: yet, if, for the matter of that, it 
wanted a home all to itself, it would be a lost bird. 

In conclusion, the word-sequence which, for all Persian 
and Arabic terms containing a z, would appéal me not only 
as practical, but as free from academic bias, would be the one 
exemplified in the subjoined tableaux. They represent portions 
of an imaginary chapter J(¥)Z in a future edition of Craven's. 


without influence on 

‘Persian and Arabic learning go out of its way to perpetuate, in the 

 nunciation does not recognize! I should call this academic nicety out 
moet ete on aS: | . 


jarraér. jiva. jonk. jullab. bajani. 
zarur. ztydda. zor. zulm. bajar H. hard. 
zarurat. zidfat. jor. julie. hazar P. market. 
jarwai. ciyan. bajbaja. 

jiyana. 


The Hindi words (they are few) in which an initial @ is 
pronounced j (thus yatraé) would require double-entries of 
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identical spelling, under J and YY. This Craven actually does, 

except for jadi and jatan.°. Forbes also omits jadi under J. 

(4) There is hardly matter for expressing a wish with 
regard to the twofold utterance of a As far as I have been 
able to ascertain, optional pronunciations like manush and 
manukh have received due attention in the shape of cross- 
references or double-entries. Craven. however. fails to record 
bhakhad as a double of bhdshd. 

(5) There can be, of course, no question of wishing that, 
even for word-sequence only, the Persian / be reckoned identical 
with the Hindi. The reason is that. for* ph, the pronuncia- 
tion / is vulgar, and mostly confined to Europeans, who alone 
imagine’ that & contains an A somewhere. He who, on that 
account, would miss a word in his dictionary, had better 
obtain a ‘smattering of Hindi pronunciation as given in the 
first pages of any grammar. ; 


SECTION eLIT. 
The Nasal Tone and Word-sequence. 


The nasal twang with which certain vowels in Hindi 
words are pronounced is expressed in the Nagarl script by a 
dot surmounting the affected vowels. This upper dot is 
romanized in Craven and Forbes by the letter » or n printed 
after the nasal vowel.' There exists another transliterating 
svstem, in which the Nagari dot ts figured by an upper sinuous 
line, thus 4,7. @: @, €. 1,6, %: at. au. 

Both manners of symbolizing the nasal tone may, if 
I mistake not, be termed official, At any rate the upper 
sinuous line is found in some of the Oriental books printed by 
the Gevernment of Bengal, for instance, in Hahn’s Kurukb 
(Oraon) Grammar and Folklore. The Oraon nasals, of course, 
do not differ in sound from the Hindi nasals. 

The great advantages of the latter system will be put in 
evidence by a few observations, which I beg leave to submit. 

(1) In Dictionary word-sequence, a Hindustani word of 
which a nasal vowel is figured by a letter (mg. nm) tacked on to 
that vowel, nevessarily forfeits the relative rank that would 
have otherwise belonged to it. The word is thereby dissevered 
from all cognate words. from words (I mean) of identical 
derivation, in which that samme vowel keeps its natural sound. 
Thus thrown into strange surroundings, it will lose the 
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advantage of having its pedigree, so to say, written on its face. 
Every scholarly-minded person widl agree that such an 
arrangement is regrettable. 

(2) But here is a more serious inconvenience <As a rule, 
the nasal tone in a particular word does not constitute a fixed 
and universally prevailing character of the pronunciation of 
that word. In one portion of the Hindustani-speaking area, a 
strong twang may mark one of its vowels, while in a neigh- 
bouring area the nasal character will be lacking altogether. 
Thus, in Forbes, the two headings dainw are, from their 
significations, evidently identical with the Persian and Hindi 
daw; kanaundd is but another form of kanaura@: so*again 
bhaunkna, to bark, is the same as bhoknd. » 

Worse than this. Within a Hindustani word as pronounced 
in the same town or village of Hindustan nothing? is more 
jumpy and erratic than the nasal sound, if the word contains 
any. A twang often shifts from one vowel to the next, or even 
reduplicates itself, seemingly for no reason at all. Thus, in 
words in which a nasal a iS immediately followed by w, the 
twang often travelsfrom a to w, which then becomes vocalized 
toooru, For instance chhanw=chhdon, ganw= gion, parw = 
paon, sinwlia=—sionla, bhanwar=bhaunrd, Uranw= Urdon. 
Forbes sometimes needs three entries for one nasglized word : 
thus for dinwadol, ddiwandol and danwandol. 

It is clear, 1 believe, that since a nasal sound is liable to 
so much knocking about, its Roman sign (whatever it be) 
should never enjov a word-displacing power in dictionary 
sequence. ‘There are three possible schemes for this: (a) Either 
double or triple entries should be provided methodically and 
exhaustively; (6) Or the symbols ». nm should be discarded 
and replaced by ~ or, still better, by the N&garl upper dot 
itself; (c) Or, if nm or m cannot be abandoned, these*letters 
should, in a dictionary, be allowed no. influence whatever on 
word-sequence. To the /A- ignoring principle as recommended 
there should correspond an n- or n- ignoring principle. 


In the following tableau the ordering power of letters, as 
exhibited in Forbes and Craven, is contrasted with the 
ordering power here recommended. Such complex notations 
as 6[bA] mean that the fh-element of the aspirate is allowed 
the power of determining a sub-class within the general class 
of words beginning with the basic and main letter (which in the 
example chosen is letter 4). 
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Forbes’ order. Craven's order, New ordering power. 
hb] bh}. Fe do. .. b=bh=ev. 
ehf[chh], ai do. .. ch=chh. 
d= d[dh = dh]. és do. s, =a aedhiedh. 
ef(gh =gh)- -- gigh=G=g] .. g=gh. 
iijhj veree Os. -. j=jh=z=czh=(ina 
2 few words) ¥. 
k=k[kh=kh] .. k{kh=kh] so. Ke Q=kh=—kh. 
n ae n .. noxpord-displacing 
power. 
pi phy” es do -. p=ph, 
= 4 a =< 
r=r[rh]) = do. << f=r=orh, 
~ 8sfsh] ff. de. Je) (S=eBh, 
t=t{th=th}.  .. da, e-» t=t=th=th. 
v da, .. #¢@,under b, 
z{[zh]| =e do. -. ve. 860 Mer j- ~ 


No alteration as to the ordering power of vowels, or of 
/, kh. lpm, natural n, w, y, is here advocated. Of course, in the 
dictionary chapter headed by any letter whatever of the 
alphabet, an altered word-sequence may be demanded for 
some words, if they contain as medial or final any of the aspi- 
rates, homophones or nasals of which we have treated. — 
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The Development of the Hadith Concordance in Arabic 
Literature (‘Ilm al-Atraf.) 


By M. Hipayvatr Husatns, 
Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Muhammadan’ in ancient times took great pains te collect 
the Hadith (Traditions of the Prophet), and in so doing they 
had to travel to distant lands in search of narrators.” Before 
accepting any statement of a narrator, his piety and religious- 
ness were thoroughly investigated, and whenever the slightest 
suspicion arose about his character or truthfulness, his state- 
ment was totally rejected as unreliable. Consequently scholars 
of Islam used to pay great,attention to the chain of narrators 
of the Traditions (al-Isnad) so much so that for any discre- 
pancy in the chain, the whole was treated as spurious. As- 

: Subki! in Tabakat al-Kubra&e vol. I., p. 167, mentions that 
Sufyain ath-Thawri® (died, A.H. 161, A.D. 777) said ‘‘ The 
chain of narrators of the Hadith is its ornarfient and the 
person who pays attention to it is fortunate.’"” He also said, 
‘* The chain of narrators of the Hadith is the weapon of Islam.” 
‘Abdallah bin al-Mubarak*® (died, A.H. 181, A.D. 797) said. 
‘“ The knowledge of the chain of narrators of the Hadith is 
part of the religion.’” Yet another remarked ‘‘ The person 
who seeks religion (Traditions) without the thain of narrators 
is like a man who climbs a roof without a ladder.’’* This 
branch of learning (known as ‘Ilm al-Isnad) was regarded as 
essential by the ancient scholars of Islam, and every student 
of the Traditions used to know the cliains of narrators of the 
different Traditions. Scholarship in those days was measured 

. by the extent of that knowledge, as the following example 

e will show :— 

Al-Bukhbart* (died, A.H. 256, A.D. 870), the greatest master 
of Traditions, once visited Baghdéid, The authorities on Tra- 
dition there, with a view to testing his knowledge, questioned 

him about the various Traditions. In putting their questions to 
him, they reversed the order of the chain of narrators and also 
nie 1 AsSubki's full name ie AbG Nasr Taj ad-Din ‘Abd al-Wahbab bin 

=  *All bin ‘Abd al-Kafi as-Subki. He died in A,H. 771, A.D. 1370 See m 

a i Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the Bahar Library (Imperial Library, Cal. 

Jon eutta), p. 201 , aex. ead 






‘ i “5: Bea, for his life, Wiistenfeld’s Edition of Kitab al-Ma‘* r, : | 

> si ee as O s. . for his life, Wiistenfeld’s Edition of Kit&b Tahdhtb al-Asma’ 
Ae ni awavi, Ore! + SAN te s | ¢ i's fa 
' # See Abjad ol ‘Ulam, p. 447. i 
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made variations init. Al-Bukbdri detected this. refused to re- 
cognise them as authentit and narrated all the Traditions in 
the regular and orthodox order. The authorities thereupon 
acknowledged his superiority and considered him to be an 
eminent master of the Traditions. 

From the chain of narrators the authenticity of a Tradi- 
tion can be easily determined.” It is. however, a very difficult 
task to trace a particular Tradition to its source in an authen- 
tic work. The Traditions occur in the books in a very irregu- 
lar arrangement, A Tradition. which is found in one book in 
a particular chapter, occurs in another book*in a quite different 
chapter. This difficulty was experienced even by the greatest 
masters of the Traditions. It! is said that Muslim (one of the 
greatest masters of Traditions, died, A-H. 261, A.D. 873), 
while narrating the Traditions to his students, was questioned 
about a Tradition which he failed to answer. He came home 
and looked for that Tradition in his books. A basket full of 
dates (fruits) was placed before him. Whilst continuing his 
search he mechanically ate the dates, one after the other, till 
they were all exhausted and with the last “date, the Tradition 
was found, In his search for the Tradition he was so 
immersed in thought that he did not notice how many dates he 
had been eating and this excess ultimately caused his death. 

To avoid the difficulties of tracing a Tradition in a parti- 
cular book, the learned scholars have invented the ‘Jim al- 
Atraf. It is that branch of learning which helps us to locate 
the whole Tradition if a portion of it is known, and also to 
know in how many places and in what chapter of the books on 
Traditions that particular Tradition occurs. 2 The word Atra/ 
in the phrase is the plural of faraf, which means side or 
portion. We may therefore translate the term as the “‘ know- 
ledge Of fragments’ by which the whole can be traced. At 
first two great scholars wrote on this subject. One was al- 
Hafiz * Aba Mas‘id Ibrahim bin Muhammad bin ‘Ubnaid ad- 
Dimashki, died, A.H. 400, A.D. 1009, or, in A.H. 401, A.D. 
1010* The other was al-Hafiz Aba Muhammad Khalaf bin 
Muhammad bin *Ali bin Hamdan al- Wasiti, died AH. 401, 
A.D. 1010.° yonly arranged the Atraf for the al-Jami‘ as- 
Sahih by al-Bu died AH. 256, A.D. 870, and for the 
as-Sahth by Muslim, died A.H. 261. A.D. 875. Thev are 
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called Atraj as-Sahihain. Haji Khalifa, vol. I, p. 343, says 
that in respect of arrangement and cbrrectness the work of the 
latter scholar was the better. Two copies of this latter work, 
one in 4 volumes and the other in 3 volumes, are mentioned in 
the Cairo Catalogue, vol. I, r. 268. 

It begins as follows :— 


© ell AS Gabe a Lad oS 5 lad 5 oo! Le Wdle git a saseJt 


Both the copies are fairly old ones. The one is dated 
A.H. 707 and the other A.H. 639. 

___ _ Haji Khalifa, vol. I, p. 343, mentions two other Atra/ for 
al-Bukbari and Muslim which are also named Atraf as-Sahihain. 
One is by al-Hafiz Abi Nu‘aim! Ahmad bin ‘Abdallah 
al-Isfabant, died, A.H. 430, A.D. 1038. and the other by al- 
Hafiz Ahmad bin ‘Ali bin Hajar* al-‘Askalani, died, A.H. 852. 
A. D. 1449. 

After the publication of Khalaf’s work, which deals only 
with the Sahihain,® there arose the necessity of writing Afra/ 
for other works on Tradition ; so al-Hafiz Abii’! Fadl Muham- 
mad* bin Tahir bin ‘Alt al-Makdist al-Kaisarani. died, A.H. S07. 
“4. A.D. 1113, wrote the Atraf for ai-Kutub as-Sitia,® excluding from 


a _—— — ——— —_ — ———— _—— _— $e - 


| AbG Nu‘taim Ahmad bin Abdalléh al-Isfah&ni was Gorn at Isfahan 
in A.H. 336, A.D. 948. He proceeded to Baghd&idin A.H. 356, A.D. 966. 
and subsequently visited Basra, Kifa and Naishapar, collecting every- 
where Traditions from the best authorities. He was regarded by general 
consent as the greatest Traditionist of his age. He died in A.H. 430. 
A.D. 1038. See Subki, Tabakat al-Kubra, vol. IIT, p. 7; and Ibn Khalli 
kin, De Slane’s Translation, vol, I, p. 74. 

? Abmad bin ‘Ali bin Hajar al-‘Aakalinit was bora at Ascalon in 
A.H. 773, A.D. 1372, and travelled in different Islamic count ies to 
study the Traditions. He is the author of many useful works, ana died in 
A.H. 852, A.D. 1449. See Bust&n al-Muhaddithin, p. 113, and Brockel- 
mann, Gesch,. der Arab, Litter., vol. IT, p 67. 

5 Sahihain is the name of two collectioris of Traditions by (1) al- 
Bukhari, and (2) Muslim. They are held in particularly jigh esteem and 
| are recognised as undisputed authorities, The work of al-Bukhari, al 
» Jimi‘ ag-Sahih, is considered by many scholars as ranking in authority 
next to the Kur'an. a | 

* Abi’! Fad! Muhammad bin Tahir bin ‘Ali al- 
448, A.D, 1058 in Jerusalem. He came to Baghdi&k 
LO74, and afterwards returned to his native land . : 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and thence to Baghdad where he died in A.H. 
507, A.D. 1113. See my Catalogue of the Arabic MSS, in the Radhar 
Library (Imperial Library, Calcutta), p. 274. 2 
6 al-Kutub as-Sitta is the name of the six famous collections of Tradi- 
tions according to the Sunni achool. song Feasts by (1) al Bukhari (died 
A.H. 256. A.D. 870); (2) Muslim (died, A.A $73) 
DWid(died, A-H 275, A.D. 888); (4) at-Tirmidhi (died, matey Sat 
$02); Mija aay 
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his book the Traditions of al-Muwatta by Malik bin Anas, died, 
A.H. 179, A.D. 795. This work of al- Makdisi did not meet 
with the approval of the learned scholars of the time and 
consequently at a later period al-Hafiz Muhammad bin ‘All bin 
al-Hasan al-Husaini ad- Dimashki ! (died, A.H. 765, A.D. 1363), 
re-arranged and abridged Malsdist’s book: see Haiti Khalifa, 
vol. L.,. p. 344. 

As the work of al- Makdisi did not command undisputed 
authority, al Ha tiz Ibn ‘Asakir ® (died, AH. 571, A.D. 1176), 
wrote the Atra/ for four books of as-Sihah as-Sitta, besides for 
the two Sahihain and al-Muwatta. He thamed his work al- 
Ishraf ‘Ala Ma‘rifat al- Atraf. Prof. Brockelmann, in that indis- 
pensibie work on the Arabic Eiterature, the Geschichte der 
Arab. Litter., vol. I, p. 331, mentions two copies of this book ; 


one in Cairo and the other in Constantinople. The Cairo copy 
begins as follows :— 


« ral lad! ‘} colle! all oasJl 


[t is in three volumes and is dated. A. H,. 634: see also the 
Cairo Catalogue, vol. I, p. 268. 


Following the principles ofelbn ‘Asikir another scholar of a 
later period, ‘Umar’ bin ‘Ali bin al-Mulakkin al-Ansari (died, 
A.H. 804, AeD. 1401), wrote also on this subject and named his 
book al-Ishraf ‘Ala Atrafal-Kutub. Al-Hafiz as-Suyuti * (died, 
A.H. 911, A.D. 1505), improved this book and called it Itraf al- 
Ashraf bi] Ishraf ‘ala’l Atraf: see Haji Khalifa, vol. I, p. 319. 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s work remained the standard work on this 
science for some time and then al-Hafiz al-Mizzi® (died, A H. 


be 2 


— a -- —— 


” icGhammud bin ‘Ali bin al-Hasan al-Husaini ad Dimashki was eS 
at Damascus in A.H. 715, A.D. 1315. He was a teachor of the eg lah 
there and died in A.H. 765, A.D. 1363. See Brockelmann, vol. II, Fee 

2 lbn ‘As&kir, whose full name was Abiti'l Kasim ‘All bin al- aan 
bin Hibatallih, was born at Damascus in A.H, 499, A.D. 1105. He 
atudied the Traditions at the Nizaimiya College at Baghdad and became 
a Professor at the Niriya Madrasa “ ee He died in A.H. 571, 
A.D. 1176 Seo Brockelmann, vol. wee 

* «Umar bin ‘Ali bin al- iiiekeiae peer was born at Cairo in A.H. 
723, A.D 1323. He was a jurist of the Shafi't school and ts the author of 
several works. He died ~ A.H. 804, A.D. 1401. See ee tee 

. 201 and Brockelmann, vol. Il 
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742. A.D. 1341), wrote a comprehengive work on this subject, 
and included in his work the Atraéf for al-Kutub as-Sitta; 
Kitab al-Marasil by Aba’ Da’Gd; Kitab ash-Shama’il by at- 
Tirmidhi: and Kitab ‘Am) al-Yaum wa’) Laila by an-Nasa’t. 
This work has remained authoritative up till now. It. is 
called Tuhfat al-Ashraf bi Ma‘rifat al-Atraf. Prof. Brockel- 
mann, in his Geschichte der Arab, Litter, vol. 11, p. 64, mentions 
two copies of this book, one incomplete copy in the Berlin 
Catalogue, Nos. 1374, and 1375 and the other in the Algiers 
Catalogue, Nos 499,and 500, The Bankipur Library has a copy 
of this work in 4 vols: see Maulavi ‘Abdul Hamid, Gat of 
Arabic and Persian MSS. at Bankipur Library, vol. V..jp. 140. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal (Government First Collection, 
Nos. 149 and 150) also possesses one complete and fize copy of 
this book which is in two large volumes. The whole preface 
of the book and the first Tradition from this copy in the 
Society’s collection is quoted below. 


° Preface. 
‘ JT al Sipe UV vom, all Mt aot y ut da! 9 Gytellalr Sy al) dex! 
rE HA g eyhicl ale! alee) y Hore [deme oy! S44! 5 BeySFts cols)! 
gi! ed cs! gta ad rg ertbeze!l yg real cre dil,a! tke » 
nwo os esi das Le! cris UI 3 colsent! cle! we ogee bal! tole pl} 3 
ce? gl SLIT RSM TEI IAs allele ) AAS! las ct eee! S! 
“ye . x 
sae! wt do Se ae us*3 asa U! dile ylon legal * aad! che! Src 
iw! o*!s us! oh 4 csazilaa! ae! ur wi-< en» csotea! 
De cot! cpl 9 LU! cremyl ore col cre 9 Coder torte si! Esl 2 
wliS s gle lif Kondo .,0 lax iss le y ustigiy ll! dale uy aul 
a acled! GUS aT (5 is! say esdenU Mall SUS, ole od Cel el! 
ohJS Kele us? I reine psi ALU a! lve ls , a ULSI! obs , 
eyeeiaal! sola! s pgbol! Ala oS , cedoat! dyno (o:! GUS (le 
cmp leh) ye Wiest 8 Pen: ce Pasibeccane SEC, gets 
a 8 Meat 955 LO Gal A ABI tl LE a ga le 
OL e ae ty Sat rs Puy SEED SNAPS a Wan) Sead eee f 
9 nalnaly lazlicl: gil wolstys! peics) gly lo. 
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SEU allad al 0 WU it bi Kae GIS)! Saad ain , ble gt 
AGT ope y SIG) gladly | ailiat , acs uo lialy acleil cle Sigasdl , 
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The First Tradition. 
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The preface indicates that al-Mizzi took twenty-six years 
to write this book. It was and is st4ll widely consulted as an 
authority on the subject. But as it is a voluminous work, two 
later scholars have tried to abridge it. One was al-Hafiz ‘adh- 
Dhahabi! (died, A.H. 748, A.D. 1348); and the other al-Hafiz 
Muhammad® bin ‘Ali bin al- Hasan al- Husaini ad- Dimashki 
(died, A.H. 765, A.D. 1363)—see Haji Khalifa, vol. I, p. 344. 
Ibn Hajar® al-‘Askalani, (died, A.H. 852, A.D. 1449), wrote 
comments and various useful notes on this work of al-Mizzi, 
and also collected those Traditions which al-MizzI had omitted 
in his book. This tommentary is entitled an-Nukat ng-Ziraf 
‘Ala’l Atraf. A copy of this book is in the Bankipur Library 
ol Maulavi ‘Abdul Hamid, Cat., vol. V, p. 143). It Ware as 
ollows :— 


| aol 


The cataloguer of the _Bankipur Library, vol. “i p. 144, 
states that al-MizzI himself had collected some traditions 
which he had omitt@d, and made them into a small treatise, 

~ entitled w!,b¥! as!,!. =: 


Ibn Hajar al- Askalani also wrote three wgrks on this 
science. One is the Ithaf al-Mahara bi Atraf al-Ashara. 
This work is in eight volumes and deals with the Atraf for 
as Sthahk as-Sitta and four, Musnads. (See Haji Khalifa, vol. I, 

p. 1450). ‘The second work is called Atraf al-Musnad al-Mu’ tilt 
bi Atraf al-Musnad al-Hanbali. As the Musnad by Ahmad bin 
Muhammad bin Hanbal (died, A.H. 241, A .D. 855) * contains, 
acoralae to as-Suyiti, Tadrib ar-Ravi Sharh Takrib an-Nawa- 

, p. 57, forty thousand Traditions, Ibn Hajar al-Askalani 
ehbueht it advisable to write separatel y the Atraf for this work 
and consequently separated the portion of Atraf concerning 
this Musnad * from the contents of the abovemertioned book. 
The third book was the Atrafal-Mukhbtara. Al-Mukhté&ra is an 
authoritative work on Tradition by al-Hafiz Muhammad bin 





_4 Adh-Dhahabi, whose full name was Shams ad-Din Abii ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad bin Abmad bin Uthman, was born at Dantascusin A.H. 673, 
ALD. 1274. He visited different countries for the sake of study, was a 

teacher of Traditions at Damascus and wrote many useful books. He 
died in A.H. 748, A.D. 1348. See my Catalogue of of Arabic MSS. in the 
yp Bohér Peery (Im rial Library, Caloutta), p. 227... 
See for his life, supra. 
s See for his life, snes 
H ee vol. V, p. 534, mpanttons that it contains thirty thou- 
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. 
‘Abd al-Wahid al-Makdisi! al-Hanbali (died, A.H. 643, A.D. 
1245). Ibn Hajar al-‘Askalini wrote also the Atraf for this 
work. (See Haji Khalifa, vol. I, p. 344, and vol. V, p. 440.) 

_ Though Ibn Hajar al-‘Askalani wrote these three works on 
this subject, there was still scope for a yet better work on the 
science. To fulfil this need a work was undertaken by ‘Abd 
al-Ghani* bin Isma‘i] an-Nabutsi (died, A-H. 1143. A.D. 1731) 
He consulted the previous works on the su bject, improved the 
arrangement of the Traditions in his book. and omitted 
non-essentials. In his work he mentions only the last author. 
ity who narrated the Tradition from the* Prophet in strict 
alphabetical order. He mentions the name of that authority 
first anti under his name he mentions the different Traditions 
narrated by him and which occur in the differcnt chapters of 
various books. This book is called Dhukhr® al-Mawarith fi’d 
Dalalat ‘Ala Amiakin al-Ah&dith. x 

It begins as follows :— 


cr Znrrdla Pl ely 1p! o0/! plas pct, Sbaig!! asl! all dex! 
ro SLIT Lat yde lyn! ylyi! 


are given separately for those narrated by ‘Umar, it is called Musenad. 
If the book i arranged according to the names of narrators, so that, 
for instance, the Traditions which have been heard from Ahniad are 
written separately from those heard from Muhammad, then the book is 
called Mu‘jam. These are the classical definitions of these works, though 
we find some books of which the titles do not correspond to these defina. 
tions. See Bustin al-Muhaddithin, p. 35. 

' Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-W&hid al-Makdisi was born at Dair al- 
Mubarak in Damascus, A.H. 569, A.D. 1173. He first went to Egypt in 
A.H. 595, A.D. 1197 Yor the sake ‘of study and thence proceeded to Bagh- 
did where he became a pupil of Ibn al-Jawzi (died, A.H. 579, A.D. 1200). 
He visited afterwards different countries, such as Hamdan, Isfahan, 
Marv, Helab, ete., for further study and subsequently returned to his 
native land. He died in A.H. 643, A.D. 1245. See Fawit al-Wafayat 
(printed in Egypt, A.H. 1299), vol. Il, p. 238. 

* ‘Abd al- Ghani bin Tam&A‘'Tl an Na&abulal was born at Damascusin A.H. 
10560, A.D. 1641. He lost his father, whe had engaged him to read the 










| in the same city 
numes mentioned in Silk ad-Daurar, 









5 In Bink ad-Durar, vol. ILI, p. 32, it is named Dhakh®'ir al-Mawi- 
RditalAbadith, 


rith fi'd Dal&lat *Al& Mawfc 
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The work is in two large volumes. The first volume con- 
tains 417 folios and the second 268.°In this work an-Nabulsi 
has written the Atra/ for the seven famous works on Tradition 
mentioned below :— 


(1) Kitab al-Jami‘® as-Sahih by al-Bukbari. It is referred 
by the letter ~ in the book. 

(2) Kitab as-Sahih by Muslim. It is referred to by the 
letter -. 

(3) Kitab as-Sunan by Abi Da’iid as Sijistani. It is re- 
ferred to*by >. 

(4) arent as-Sahih by at-Tirmidhi and it is referred to 

s bay te - 

(5) Kitab as-Sunan as-Sughra, called al-Mujtaba, by an- 

Nasa’i. It is referred to by the letter (~.* 


(6+7) As there is disagreement among the authorities con- 
cerning the sixth book of Traditions in the list of the 
six canonical books, the author has taken into 
account both the disputed books. Some say the 
sixth bodk should be as-Sunan by Ibn Maja, while 
others say that the sixth book should be al-Muwatta 
by al-Imam Malik. The author has written the 


Atraf for both of them and the letter * refers to 


— 


the former and + to the latter. An-Nabulst has 
divided his book into seven chapters, in which the 
names of the Companions of the Prophet are men- 
tioned in alphabetical order. These chapters are as 
follows :— . o> 


Fol. 6a JL! lal Slevall Le Jy)! sul-< (9 Jo3t =U)! 


The whole of the first volume is devoted to this clfapter. 
The second volume has the following :-— 


a) eg Elevall Gye RIL peid! Go HLS LF FU Ot 


Fol. la wai lew! Ss wAlint 4! Apne! 03 ns 
al Slsval! cpc ley! clan! Le crestel! Le tlt ob 

Fol. 150a wae SIyyI! slam! sy? cle KG yo Sls! 
Sale! 5 Ktoalt oMy! Dlavel! po sli! silo ge wl! bl 

Fol. 163a prrell Sse Cp Gl 
Fol. 242a cobslrall sli! po piSIL yeh! pot? Cole! —LI 


ile RS ye lala! ALU! sl! Lye patel 69 Ceol! OUI! 


Fol. 24Ra  pplecy abe al! phe ail! ose craic Hyp!) slow! Cady) 


gle Kayo latlany alone! yg 0led! oye Chel eI 9 gold! Lu! 
9 BO go Jyad BE 6ST Fy pprell Gye 
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Fol. 2654 Kt! 2 Uae 

Fol 2674 crease! 3 clas 
Fol. 2674 sli! 22 Clas 


I quote below the first Tradition from the book :— 


Sioc! Se = 
< atl ee) Mem ot wen 
me phen es le dAabaiuls ake bec mee all! . lc caw! esl! ot, a3! Soom 
anes Cw Karis ue aa cs S — 5!,! us? y! ee 5 


ar 


aus » - MaakF pc asad 53 — - cet yl! dom! cm MAoB< 5 


ye CF SY CY OOF E> 


An-Nabulsi presented the autograph copy of his book to 
the Sawlatiya Library in Mecca. «A transcript of it was brought 
to Karachi, and from this transcript another copy was made, 
which is in tthe possession of a friend of mine, Maulav 
‘Abdallah at Howrah. 

The system, which an-Nabulsi has adopted, has no doubt 
diminished to a great extent the troubles, which the eminent 
masters of the Hadith previously experienced owing to the 
absence of such an arrangement. But as it is absolutely 
necessary to kfiow the names of the companions of the Prophet 
in order to find a Tradition, I think that at present very little 
benefit can be derived from this kind of work; because very 
few scholars nowadays remember all the names of the com- 
panions of the Prophet and the Traditions which each narrated. 
In view of these difficulties, a modern scholar, Muhammad 
Sharif bin Mustafa al-Toikadi, has compiled two books on this 
science ; one for the text of al-Bukh&ri which was printed 
in Egypt, A.H. 1296 ' ; and the other for Muslim which wasalso 
printed in Egypt, A-H. 1290* He named the former work 
Miftah Sahih al-Bukbari and the latter Miftéah Sahih Muslim, 
and the two books together Miftah as-Sahthain. He complet- 
ed this task in A.H. 1312 and the work was printed in Con- 
stantinople in A.H. 1313. The Miftah Sahth al-Bukbart 
has 192 pages and the Mift&ih Sahih Muslim 52 pages. In 
this work the author also pointed out the volumes and 


| Iktifa- al-Kund’, p. 126, mentions that this Bukbfri is printed at 
BOlak im 8 vols. -: | . Si ma 

® This edition of Muslim is printed in 2 volumes at Balak ; see Tktifa” 
al-Kani', p. 126. © | : <<" 
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pages of the three famous commentaries on al-Bukbari, by 
(1) al-Kastalini,' printed in Egypt,*A.H. 1293; (2) al-‘ Aska- 
lani,* printed in Egypt, A.H. 1301; and (3) al-‘Aint® al- 
Hanaff, printed in Constantinopole, A.H, 1309; and only one 
commentary on Muslim by an-Nawavi,* printed in Egypt. 
A.H. 1293, on the margin of al-Kastalint’s above-mentioned 
commentary on al-Bukhari. The author,arranged the Tradi- 
tions in alphabetical order and in the right hand columns 
he mentions the volume and page numbers of al-Bukbari and 
its commentaries. In the centre he gives the Traditions. On 
the left hand are féund the numbers of the chapters and their 
headings. I give below the two initial Traditions as they 
oecur in the book. 3 
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| Al-Kastalaini, whose full name was Ahmad bin Muhammad, was 
born in A H. 851, A.D. 1448 at Cairo. He stuilied in his native country 
under distinguished scholars, made the pilgrimage to Mecca Sverat 
times and during his stay there he also studied under scholars of the 
sacred city. He is the author of many works. He died in ATH. 923, 
A.D. 1517. See an-Niir as-S&fir, fol. 795, and Brockelmann, vol. LI, 

. 73. His commentary on «l-Bukh&ri is called lrahaéd asSari li Sharh 

hih al-Bukha&ri, and has been printed several times. Lithographed in 
10 volumes in Cawnpur, A.H. 1284; in Egypt. A.H. 1286 and also inp 
—— 1304-06. See Ellis, Catalogue of Arabic Books, British Museum, 
vol. I, 185. 

2 oh ekal&nt'n full name is Ahmad bin ‘Ali bin Hajar al-‘Askalint. 
See for his life, Supra. His commentary on al-Bukifiri is called Fath 
al-Bari bi Sharh Sahih al-Bukb&ri and has an introduction, called Huda& 
as-Sirt, printed in Egypt in 14 volumes, A.H. 1301. 

* Al-‘Aini, whose full name was Mahmid bin Ahmad bin Miis&, was 
born in A.H. 762, A.D. 1360. He studied law under his father who was 
a Kadi of ‘Aint&ab. After the death of his father he visited various Syrian 
towns, undertook a pilgrim to Mecca and returned from there tn- 
A.H. 788, A.D. 1386. He se 
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iven if the printed editions of the books, on which this 
work is based, be not available, scholars will be benefited by 
this book if they refer to the left hand side, where the numbers 
of chapters and their headings are given. 

I was glad to learn from Dr. A, Siddiqi that concordances 
of as-Sihak as-Silta and al-Musnad, by al-Imaim Ahmad bin 
Hanbal, are in course of preparation under the supervision of 
Professor A. J. Wensinck of the Leyden University. The 
system to be followed, as Professor Wensinck subsequently 
informed me; is to catalogue all important words occurring in a 
Hadith, and also to note all words of Theological, Geographical 
and Linguistic interest and importance. The publication of 
this work will, undoubtedly, be welcomed by Arabic scholars 
in general and the students of the Hadith in particular, 
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near Damascus. He came'in A.H. 649, A.D. 1251 to Damascus to study 
the Tradition and other branches of learning. He made the ee 
age with his father in A.H. 651, A.D. 1253. He died in A.H. 676, A.D. 
1278. Sve my Catalogue of the Bibir Library (Imperial Library, 
Calcutta) p. 193. This commentary is called Minhaj fi Sharh Muslim bin 
al-Hajj&j. It was lithographed at Lucknow, A.H. 1285, and at Dehili, 
A.H. 1302. It was also printed on the margin of Kastaliini’s commentary 
on al-Bukbéri, printed in Egypt in ten volumes, 
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A Sketch of the Life of Sarmad.' 


By Maucavi ‘Appu't Watt, Khan Sahih. 


We know very little of Sarmad, and the little that we know 
is Often of conflicting nature. While all writers are agreed that 
the poor man w&s tried under an order of the Emperor 
Aurangzib-‘ Alamgir by a Council of Ecclesiastics and behead- 
ed, the precise nature of the charges, for which he was c@ndemn- 
ed are variously stated. The only reliable account of the early 
Indian career of Sarmad is to be found in the Dabistan-:- 
Madhahib, whose author according to Dr. Rieu was a Zoroastrian, 
and who was.,in my opinion, of uncommon power of observa- 
tion and research. The author of the Dabistan met Sarmad 
in 1057 H (1647 A.D.) at Haidarabad (Deccan), and his Chapter 
on Judaism is entifely based on the informations gathered from 

pe Sarmad himself. As to Sarmagi’s later careers, I have to depend 

on political and literary chronicles written during the reign 

of Aurangzib and after him. In his UrdG translation of 

‘* Bernier’s Travels,”’* the late Khalifa Sayyad Muhammad 

Husayn of Patiala has quoted an account of the trial and 

execution of Sarmad from * Agil Khau Razi and other historians 

of the time of the Emperor Aurangzib. Shir Khan Lodi, the 

author of Mir’atu’l-khiyaél, has quoted some of the utterances 

of the accused for which the Emperor had hn arraigned. Haji 

Lulf-i-‘Ali Adhar in the Atishkadah has given a brief paragraph 

to the martvr Mir Husayn Dist Sanbhali’s account is concise 

and methodical. The M’athiru’l--Umaraé mentions fhe chief 

facts briefly under the biography of Itimad Khan’ Mulla 

‘Abdu'l-Qavi. Nasrabadi’s note is short but interesting. ‘Ali 

’ Quli Khan Daghistani gives rather a fuller and chronological 

narrative of the charges for which Sarmad was tried. Rida Quali 

Hidaiyat has published in the Riy&du'l-‘Arifin a somewhat 

disjoined and diffused notice of Sarmad under the title of 

Sarmad-i-Kashi. It is from these and other sources and tradi- 

tions, that the following brief sketch of the life, trial and execu- 
tion of Sarmad is compiled. 

Of the Furopean travellers of the time, Bernier has made 

a passing allusion to the nudity and execution of Sarmad. 

Wat Manucci’s narrative regarding Sarmad’s relation with 
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ca 
prince Dara and his subsequent execution by Aurangzib is more 
circumstantial and interesting. 

S‘aid,’ whose takhallus or nom-de-plume was Sarmad (ever- 
lasting) was born at Kashain in Persia of Jewish parents 
and belonged to the family of Rabhis. Having mastered the 
religion of the Old Testament, Sa‘id became converted to 
Islam. He read science and metaphysics in lran with such 
renowned scholars as Mulla Sadru’d-Din Shirazi, otherwise 
ealled Mulla Sadraé and Mirza Abu’l-Qasim Fandarsaki,? and 
other eminent scholars of the time. Sa‘ida-i-Sarmad, then 
turned his attention to trade. He set Uup his business in 
earnest at the town of Thath,® and was doing his business 
well, when the following incident turned his mind from every- 
thing. Sarmad fell in love with a lad of Bania caste. by name 
Abhai Chand. He altogether lost the equilibrium of his 
mind, neglected his business, and lived thenceforth in partr- 
5us naturalibus. In this state he used to go and sit at the 
door of his beloved. The following distich shows the true 
sentiment of Sarmad, who was a great poet, as well 

e 


ype u cane! <— ust! ure cs > Bd wi <3 er? el ore 


I know not if in this spherical old monastery (world), 
My Godeis Abhai Chand or some one else. 


The boy’s father, seeing the earnestness of the man, and 
the purity of the attachment, allowed Sarmad to come to his 
house. Abhai Chand became so much attached to Sarmad that 
he too could not bear to live apart from him.* 

Soon after this, both left Thath. Abhai Chand was edu- 
cated by Sarniad ‘in his tenets. He read with him the Penta- 
teuch-and the Psalms. The Persian translation of the opening 
chapters of the Genesis made by Abhai Chand is incorporated in 
the Dabistan under the title of the “‘ Book of Adam.” Sar- 
mad’s opinion, regarding .Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and also 
about Moses, Aaron, Abraham, and David is interesting. Nude 
as he was, his opinion on these questions is worth quoting. 
According to Sarmad, it was not incumbent on the Beni Israel 
to cover the private parts of the body; the prophet Isaiah used 








! His name was Sa‘id and pen-name Sarmad. It is by the latter 
name that he is known both to Asiatic and Euro fa helo n'y He 
ouharmgr 
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to live nude in his old age. The following distich of Abhat 
Chand is quoted : = ee 
wiley 9 ES 2a pil5s gabe oa 
wee ay—'s w!oy—+¢! Ps?) 
I am at once a follower of the Furq&n, a priest, a monk 
A Jewish Rabbi, an infidel, and a Musalman. 


This may mean that I am everything or nothing, To me 
there is no difference between the one or the other form of 
religion. ° s 

Sarmad with Abhai Chand came to Dihli, during the reign 
of Emperor Shahjahain. People flocked round him, and many 
found him to be a man of great sanctity and supernatural 
power. Prince Dar&i-Shikoh, the eldest son of the Emperor, 
whose devotion to Brahmanical dogma and _ theosophical 
beliefs is well known, was one of his constant visitors. It was 
Da&raé-Shikoh, who brought the miraculous powers of the saint 
to the notice of the Emperor. ‘The prudent Emperor deputed 
‘Tnayat Khan, one %f the Umara of his court to ascertain the 
real facts. Inayat Khan visited the naked saint, and while 
reporting the result of what he saw recited the following 
Persian distich by way of illustration :— - 


chal wajge CABS 3h cusl” al af 258 


To ascribe miracles to the naked Sarmad is to accuse 
him. 

The miracle (kashf) that is visible is the hudity (kashf) of 
his private parts. 


When Aurangzib- Alamgir seized the reins of goverfhment, 
and Dara Shtkoh was executed, he directed Mulla Shaykh 
‘Abdu’!-Qavi, a scholar and Panjhazari, with the title of I*timad 
Khan, to order Sarmad to cover his nakedness. The Mulla 
asked him, “‘Uryan Chira me basht. (why do you remain 
nude) ?”’ Sarmad gave a witty but sarcastic reply: Shaitan 
qavirt, (Satan is Qavi or powerful),' and recited the following 
Ruba‘t :— 
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A lovely height (figure) has made me so low, 
A two-cupped eye has taken me out of hands, 
He is at my armpit, and | in quest of him, 

A wondrous thief has made me naked. 


The Mulla became very much put out and in consultation 
with a Council of ‘Ulama (Fuqaha or lawyers) gave the opi- 
nion that Sarmad was fit to be executed. This fatwa was rati- 
hed by Aurangzib, and Sa id-i-Sarmad wa? executed. 

it is not difficult to guage the motive of Aurangzib to kill 
an in6ffensive mendicant and a wandering Jew. To be nude 
mav bean offence against public decency, but surely it could 
not be an offence sufficiently strong to take one’s life. The 
Lives of Poets (Tazkira<) have given different reasons, one 
of which was Sarmad's declining to put on clothes, when 
ordered to do so. = 

Sarmad was a Sufi poet, and there are verses which 
he composed that might be construed By a bigot, as being 
against Islamic religion. Oneaccount of such opinions, the 
Emperor Aurangzib, who was always a bigoted champion of ‘ 
orthodoxy. ordered a Council of the ‘Ulamé& to be convened, 
under the guidance of Mulla Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-Qavi. Sarmad 
was summoned and examined by the Council, in which the 
Emperor himself was present. Of the Muhammadan creed 
‘* La-ilaAha iallah “ (There is no God but God) Sarmad used 
to utter only the first or negative part (La-iliba, there is no 
God), and w6uld not utter the second or the positive pew oF it 
(Uidilah, but God). He was asked the reason. In reply 
he said, I am absorbed in the negative and the positive is 
after the negative”’ or “‘I am absorbed in the negative, and 
have not come up to the positive: Why shall I tell a lie?” 
The Council or rather the Emperor took exception also to Sar- 


inad’s sentiments as expressed in the following distich : zs 
de ryleds rem 3! op red Sem SS yl CAiasia yo af ST - 


. w - 
Soe yd deal fle aS oy sF ae ps | Sle: dea! aS y af ds Me 


He who believed in the secret of esoteric doctrine, 
Became more expanded than the expanded heavens. 
The Doctor says that Ahmad went up to heaven. 
Sarmad says that heaven came down into Ahmad. : 


According to Sufis, who believe in the unity of the creator 
and the bier there is mothing objectionable in this doc- 
trine. In the opinion of certain ‘Ulama. the M‘iraj or the 
nocturnal journey of the Prophet was allegorical and spiri- 
tual, | el | , i : b 7 
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It.is also said that Aurangzib tgqunted Sarmad for his hav- 
ing predicted that Dara Shik6h would be the Emperor after 
Shahjahan, which prediction was not fulfilled. It is, however, 
not difficult to reconcile what actually took place, when the 
executioner cut the unfortunate man’s head with his sword. 
It is said that when the condemned man was being led awav 
from the tribunal to the place of execttion, he uttered ex- 
fempore, 24 quatrains. The crowd was so dense that one 
eould pass through it with difficulty. When the executioner, 
a low caste man of sweeper class (or kannas), approached with 
his naked sword, he wanted, according to custom, to coter the 
condemned man’ head. Sarmad hinted not to do it, smiled 
and addressing the executioner, said : 


e 
anita us” us?! a5 cs) xe e cy! a why yb Bsn 5 


The friend with the naked sword has now arrived. 
[n whatever disguise thou mayst come I recognise thee. 


He also uttered the following distich :— 
@/2p—te a_i hs ol as air « 
There was an uproar and we opened our eves from the 
eternal sleep, 
Saw that the night of wickedness endured. so slept again 


‘Aqil Khan Razi, the court chronicler of Aurangzib 
writes that when the executioner was abvut* to give the 


fatal blow, Sarmad uttered :-— 
219 55 ls Lc yao 3! ae A» Pao coght ee hel 5 glee ae od cy sity 
The nakedness of the body was the dust of the road to the 
Friend 
That too was severed, with the sword, from our head. 


According to another version Sarmad uttered : 
- Se * Rep hae 
Dye phe pe eS. DF dS das Des ab Leo bb AS ot jf Sor 


My head was severed from body by that flirt, who was my 
companion, 
The story was shortened otherwise the headache would 
have been too severe. 
One Shah Asadu’!-lah, who was one of Sarmad’s compani- 
ons, went to Sarmad andtold him: ‘‘ Do cover your nakedness 
and utter the Creed in full, and you would be let off.’ Sarmad 
_ looked up, said nothing in reply and uttered the following 
couplet :—- — | in | 
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. | ¢ 
der»! died Nple oes re SNe DS LF pono &3!,7 AS Seed 
A long time since the fame of Mansitir became an ancient 
relic 


[ will exhibit with my head the gallow and cord. 
Sarmad died valiantly. 


‘Ali Quli KRh&aftti Walik Daghistani, the author of the 
Riyadu’s-Shu‘araé, writes that on account of Sarmad’s promise 
to Dara Shik6h to confer on the latter the thorne, Aurangzib’s 
mind was greatly irritated against the naked saint. On his 
accession to the throne, the Emperor ordered Mulla Qavi, who 
was the Qadiu'l-Qudat, to go and interrogate Sarmad as to the 
cause of his nudity. The reply, as noted before, was a per- 
sonal affront to the Mulla, which greatly displeased that high 
ecclesiastic. He returned to His Majesty and signed a fatwa 
for Sarmad's death. The Padshah said that Sarmad should 
be called to the Darbar, and questioned by the scholars of 
the time (fudalf&-i-‘asr). This whs accordingly done. His 
Majesty's interrogatory that the promises held out to Da&ra 
ShikoGh as to succession had turned incorrect, being put. 
Sarmad replied: ‘‘God has givén him the eternal sovereignty 
and my promise is not falsified."" His Majesty was greatly 
displeased with this reply. The ‘Ulama then ordered him 
to repent, and to cover his nakedness, which he declined 
to do. As a consequence, the sentence of death was passed. 
He was beheaded near the Dihli Jami‘Mosque, in the midst, 
of an unprecedentedly huge crowd, and was buried there.’ 
‘Ali Quli also speaks other matters, and the following signi- 
ficant fact. On the day of execution, the Emperor said to 
the ecclesiastics (/judala) that a man was not liable to be 
executed merely for his nudity. He should be required to 
pronounce the Islamic Creed. Addressing the saint, they said 
‘How is itethat inspite of your great learning, you only 
utter the half of the Kalima or Creed and not the remain- 
ing part? Sarmad gave the reply, already mentioned, viz., 
that ‘‘I am still absorbed in the negative part, why shall 
I tell alie? So, according to this version, Sarmad’s exe- 
cution, at the suggestion of the Sovereign, was made accord- 
ing to the Islamic Law. It is also written by the aforesaid 
writer, that after Sarmad was beheaded, his tongue uttered 
the remaining part of the creed (Illallih). The above inci- 
dents, written by various writers, fully corroborate the opi- 
nion that the prosecution and the Judges were prejudiced 
Se ee a cae Gites gt Aatengsis velba NOE 
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some of which may well be compared with those of Khayyam 
and Abi-S‘aid Ibn Abu’'l-Khayr, yet Sarmad was a partisan of 
Daré Sbhikoh whom he predicted to be Shabjahan’s successor. 
Besides, Sarmad was the centre of attraction to the public. 
Dairii was condemned because of his apostacy; Sarmad too 
was condemned because he contributed partly to that apos- 
tacy. Aurangzib was a stern puritan. «There can be very 
little doubt to those who have studied him thoroughly, as 
to the sincerity of his motives. Deeply as he disliked his eldest 
brother, Dara, for his politics and his leaning towards the 
tenets of non- -Muslims, and mendicants (majazib) his first act, 
as soon as he came to power, was to remove that arch-heretic., 
and those who aided and abetted him in his apostacy and policy. 

Since the dawn of Islam there is going on aecontlict, 
ou the one hand, between religion and science ; and on the other, 
between religion and theosophy, that is, between the exoteric and 
esoteric doctrines of Islam. The followers of the exoteric doc- 
trine are called Ahl-i-Shar er followers of Law, and those of 
the esoteric doctrine, Sifis. Aurangzib was an out-and-out 
follower of the exoteric doctrine, and hence it was that he 
never liked persons of the type*of Dara and Sarmad. 

The verses uttered by Sarmad at the time of his execution 
are differently given. They were composed, [ befieve, during 
the whole time that intervened between his trial by the Council 
of ecclesiastics and his execution. The court chroniclers are 
naturally brief and reticent, but the execution of a snintly per- 
son—Muslim, Jew or Gentile—who had renounced the world, 
made a deep impression on the public mind. It is, therefore. 
probable that the later writers have to mention many reminis- 
cences and details—some of which may not be fully autHenti- 
cated—that were omitted by contemporary historians. . 

The following letter which Dara Shik6h wrote to Sarmad, 
and the latter’s reply thereto have come down to,us ' :— 
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TRANSLATION, 
(Dara Shikoh's letter to Sarmad.) 
My Pir and Preceptor— : 


_ Everyday I resolve to pay my respects to you. It re- 
mains unaccomplished. If I be I—wherefore is my intention of 
no account? If I be not—what is my fault? Though the 
murder of Imam Husayn was the Will of God: Who is (then) 
Yazid between (them). If it is not the Divine Will, then what 
is the meaning of ‘‘ God does whatever he wills, and commands 
whatever he intends’'? The most-excellent prophet used to go 
to fight with the unbelievers, defeat was inflected on the army 
of Islam. The exoteric scholars say it was an education in 
resignation. For the perfect what education was necessary ? 


My dear— 


What we have read, we have forgotten, 
Save the discourse of ths Friend which we reiterate. 


Sarmad was beheaded in 1071 H (1661-62 A.D.) and Dara 
in 1069 H (1659-A.D.). Sarmad’s tomb in Dehli is still visited 
and venerated by the public, who make offerings of {flowers, 
and light candles. Whatever might be the motive of the 
Padehtah, the people of India have not forgotten that Sarmad 
was killed because he loved Dara. He was so filled with Divine 
love that to him the Sovereign, the Judge, the executioner, 
the whole universe, including himself were the same. The 
coul itself and the universe were merged into Divinity. He 
had no consciousness of himself. 


(Sarmad’s reply.) 


In order to understand Aurangzib’s policy, one must go to 
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great Puritan of India mounted the throne. A great reaction 
came over the Empire, and the party of*Shar‘, encouraged by the 
Padshaih was bent upon wrecking their vengeance upon those 
who sided in Akbar’s infamous beliefs and policy. Aurangzib 
tried to re-introduce that Puritanism, which three of his imme- 
diate predecessors were instrumental in undermining. His 
whole energy was directed towards the eradication of those evils, 
which in the opinion of the orthodox were eating into the vitals 
of the constitution. While Aurangzib was tolerant to all in 
other respects, he was firm against the infringement of religi- 
ous ordinances. In this, he did not spare his relations, oreven 
those on whose countenance and support, the Empire rested. 
The stupendous fabric of the mighty Empire of the Midghuls 
fell rapidly into pieces, after his death—-not merely of Aurang- 
zib’s intolerance, but also of his sons’ and grandsons’ impo- 
tency and inability to support it. If Akbar were succeeded 
by a Shah-‘ Alam, or Aurangzib by a Jahangir, the result would 
have been quite contrary to what happened, despite the indi- 
vidual idiosyneracies of both. The policy of Akbar gave rise 
to political aspiratiéns, which, neither he himself, if he had 
lived longer, nor his son and grandson, during their brilliant 
reigns, could fulfil. While Akbar, on the one hand, encouraged 
a section of his subjects, he, on the other hand,*committed 
the fatal mistake of repressing his orthodox Mubammadan 
subjects. The reaction was surely to come; but when it did 
come, Akbar’s great-grandson, too, committed the same suicti- 
dal policy of encouraging a section of his people and repres- 
sing the other section. 

Speaking as I do more than two centuries efter Aurang- 
zib's death, I may say that Akbar might have introduced all 
the reforms, which he did, without crippling the powers of his 
ecclesiastics; and that Aurangzib-‘Al: ‘Alamgir, too, miglft have 
pursued the reforms, that he wanted, in a leisurely and more 


; statesman-like manner, without unnecessary bloodshed and re- 
pression. Both were guilty of no policy or of short-sighted 


‘> policy. 
rn re Paihia ’s name stands prominent in the republic of letters. 
ies Paghistant calls him eminent in learning and Agebic scholar- 
y ship. His poems consist—mostly if not entirel y—of Quatrains. 
In a quatrain, Sarmad says that he follows Hafiz in Ghazal and 

“Umar Khayyim in Ruba‘tyat. All biographical works of 

_ Persian poets that have been written after him, contain appre- 
eiative notices of Sa‘idad-i-Sarmad. His companion, who 
according to Nasrabadi, was the son of a wealthy raja, left his 
ather, mother, home and wealth and adopted the life of a 
pendicant (Khagastar nashin shuda, or took ok to ene on the 
hes). According to the same writer, Abhai Chand died not 
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gwraphed in India. They are elegant and lofty, and have been 
appreciably quoted by Itidian and Persian writers of biographi- 
cal works of Persian poets. As in the case of ‘Umar Khayvam 
and Abi Sa‘id ibu Abu’l-Khayr, quatrains of several others 
have been mixed up with those of Sarmad. 


APPENDICES. 


1. Niccolao Manucci in his Storia Do Mogor (as translat- 
ed by William Irvine 1907) writes :— 


Vol. 1, pp. 228.—Dara held to no religion. When with 
Mahomedans he praised the tenets of Muhammad; when with 
Jews, the Jewish religion ; in the same way, when with Hindas, 
he praised Hindiiism. This is why Aurangzib styled him Kafir 
(infidel). At the same time, he had great delight in talking 

- tothe Jesuit fathers on religion, and making them dispute with 
his learned Mahomedans, or with a Hebrew called Cermad 
(Sarmad), an atheist much liked by the prince. This man 
went always naked, except when he appeared in the presence of 
the prince, when he contented himself with a piece of cloth at 
his waist. 

Do. p. 384 —After the death of his brother, Dara, Aurang- 
zeb ordered them to bring to his presence Acermaad (Sarmad), 
the atheist, to whom Dar&é had been devoted, and asked him 
where was his devoted prince. He replied that he was then 
present, ‘but youcannot see him, for you tyrannize over those of 
your own blood; and in order to usurp the kingdom, you took 
away the life‘of four brothers, and di other barbarities." On 
hearing these words, Aurangzib ordered his head to be cut off. 
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years has elapsed, the night ends and day* Satan: and the 
particles reform into the body, and go on.!' Recompense and 
punishment are for this world. Whatever is inwardly, the 
body of man has too, ip even water and earth 

The Jews do not believe, continues the author according 
to Sarmad, in the prophethood of Jesus, and what are deduced 
from the Old Testament are not applicable to him. What 
Isaiab said, was about himself and not tbout Jesus. Abra- 
ham was not a prophet, but a saint, and to the Jews saint- 
hood is higher than prophethood Pharoa, according to the 
Jewish Scriptures, did not claim to be a God. He was tyran- 
nical and oppresssd the Beni-israel. Moses remonstrat®d for 
his tyranny, but Pharoa hecded not, and met with hig fate. 
It is not in the Jewish Scripture that Aaron was a partner of 
Moses’ prophetic mission; he was his vice-regent ()halifa). 
David sent Uria to be killed as he coveted his w ife, whom he 
wedded, and Solomon was begotten. Jesus was no prophet. 
What David said that ‘ my hands and feet will fal!, and my 
bones have been counted’ was spoken about himself and not as 
Christians interpret them about Jesus. All such things which 
the Christians claim about Jesus, the Jews interpret in another 
sense. Itisin their Scriptures’ that when the children of Israel 
will do iniquities, Muhammad willcome. Accordigg to Sarmad 
the passage where the name of Muhammad is to be found 
has other interpretations. Even if his name be there the 
Jews are not allowed to go over to his religion. The Jews 
receive no stranger to their religion. Circumcision is confined 
to the Jews only. <A prophet should always be living and pre- 
sent to propagate the law. 

The above ts a summary of Sarmad’s beliefs. The _mys- 
tery is removed, and Isis unveiled. He had neither any ” faith 
in Christianity nor in Islam. Once a Jew he remained ever a 
Jew. His belief in the Jewish faith, too, rested on his own 
interpretation of the same. But he believed in. the universal 
soul—the Sufism. According to the above opinion, neither 
was Sarmad a Muslim, nor Abhai Chand a Jew. 


Iil. Bibliography.—Aurangzib commenced to reign in 
1068H (1658 A.D.) and died in 1119H (1707 A.D.). Sarmad 
was executed in LOTIH (1661-62 A.D.). Two of the Persian 
Biographers whom I have consulted, wrote in Aurangzib’s 
time, viz, ‘Tabi of Nasrabad (a District of Ispahan), wrote 

his Taz »kara bet een 1083 and 1L089H (1672—1678 A.D.), and 
13 “Shir rt ‘Khan Lodi, his Mir'étu’l-Khiyaél in 1102H (1691—92 
OA, D.). The former wrote only 18 years and the latter 31 
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years after Sarfmad's death. ‘Ali Quli Khan Daghistani, 
whose pen name was W@lih wrote his Riyadu'’sh Shu'ara in 
1IG1H (1748 A_D.), 90 years after Sarmad; and Mir Husayn 
Dust Sanbhali (who lived in Dihli) wrote his Tazkira in 
1163H (1750 A.D.) or 2 years later. Lutf ‘Ali Adar of Ispahain 
commenced his Atish-Kadah in 1176H (1762 A.D.) or 105 
years after the event. Nasrabadi and Adar-i Ispahani never 
visited India Others were born in, or came later to, India 
Bernier and Manucci were contemporary writers. Of the 
Persian writers only the author of the Dabistan was personally 
acquainted with Sarmad, before he was condemned to death. 
Some‘of the Persian writerscall Sarmad an Armenian or a 
Frank, which are not true. . 


IV. All the Persian writers write with disfavour Aurang- 
zib’s conduct regarding Sarmad’s execution. Shir Khan Lodi, 
who wrote in Aurangzib’s time and in India, appears too to 

“ sympathise with the accused. The M’asiru'l—'Umara (B.I. Ed., 
Vol. I, pp. 225-226) writes of I'timad—Khan Shaykh ‘Abdu'l- 
Qavi that, on account of Imperial patponage and conceit 
begotten of being the Padshah’s tutor, he did not care much 
for man’s dignity, He was too proud and showy, and owing 
to his command over law and theology he was very strict 
and biased.” He was very strict—too strict —in his duties. In 





















1077H (1666-67 A.D.) Mulla *‘ Abdu’l-Qavi died by the sword ‘ 
of a Turkma&n. This was according to the writer very signi- 
ficant. 
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A Manual of Sifism: Al-Futthatu’l-’llahiyatu fi Naf‘i 
"Arwahi’dh-Dhawati 'I-'Insaniyati. By Zaynu’d- 
Din Abii Yahya Zakariya’ b. Mubammad al-’Ansari 
ash-Shafi‘i.' 

By A. H. Hartey. 


To the short biographical account in Brockelmann’s Ges. 
d. Ar. Lit. (11, 99), according to which the industrious com- 
mentator and author Zakariya’ al-’Ansdri, the writer of this 
Putihat, was bornin Sunaika, to the East of Cairo. in 826 A.H.. 
and in course of time was appointed a professor in Cairo, and 
in 886 Shafi‘ite Chief QadlI, an office from which he was deposed 
some years later because he wrongfully declared a certain per- 
son to be of unsound mind and had him put in hospital, where 
he died, may be added a notice of the interesting complaint 
brought before him as Qadi bythe irate Jalalu'’d-Din as-Suyiiti, 
who contended that "Ahmad b. Md. al-Qastallani, author of 
al-Mawahibu'l-Laduniyah, had borrowed from him*without re- 
cognition (Kashfu'z-Zuniin, ed. Fliigel, V1, 245). The date of 
his death is variously given as 910 (#b., I, 211, 222, ete.), 926 
(K. Zun., 1V, 533; Brock., Il, $9), and 928 (K. Zun., IV, 533: 
VII, 836). 

The Fulahat is obviously a later work than his much better 
known and more copious Sharhwu’r-Risalati'l-Qusfairtyah, enti- 
tled "Ahkamu-'d-Dalalati ‘ala Tahriri’r-Risalah whose edmpo- 
sition was completed in 893 (col. to the Sh.), as he mentions 
this latter work init (13 '*, 16' inj), referring to it as a source 
to be consulted by the reader who desires fuller treatment of 
the subject under discussion, and has here copied from it 
phrases and passages. 

A main source of the futiihat as may therefore be expected 
is the classic compilation of Abii’l-Qasim ‘Abdu’l-Karim b. 
Hawazin al-QushairI [376-465 A.H.; Brock., I. 422: Abai'l- 
Fida’, 11, 199, (Constant., 1286 A.H.); lbn Khallikan, tr. de 


Slane, LI, 152 ; Nafahatu’l-’ Uns (p. 354) adds a miraculous story 


of the beginning of his spiritual experience concerning stones 


turning to gems in his hands (ci. Kash/u'l-Mahkjiib, tr. Nicholson, 


el 


_ Gibb Mem. S., 227)], known as ar-Risdlatu’l-Qushairiyah, begun 
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—an epistle writhen to the ‘ company of the Sifis in the lands 
of Islim, a company whom God had made the elect of his saints, 
and distinguished them above all his servants after his apostles 
and prophets’ (#., 2). He was led to indict it unto them by the 
remissness and worldliness that had increasingly beset them 
since the passing of the Masters, and he set. himself the task of 
describing to them the character, tenets and spiritual progress 
of these Shaykhs, in the hope of strengthening their followers 
in the Path (A#., 3). ‘* Goldziher characterises his work as ‘a 
reaction of positive legalism (Gesetzlichkeit) against the nihilism 
of mysticism." It is therefore not Sifism in its entirety that 
we learn from the Risalah. It is orthodox Sifism. Al-Ku- 
schair® is not a Sofi only, but also an ‘Ash‘ari theologian. But 
for the history of spiritual development, in Arabic-speaking 
Islam at least, moderate orthodox Sifism is on the whole of 
greater importance than the extreme schools’ (Hartmann, al- 
Kouschairi’s Darstellung des Sitfitums, 1-2). With Zakariya’ 
al-'Ansari’s Sharh and his Futtihat it provides that ‘‘ companion 
picture drawn especially from those moderate types’’ to the 
picture presented by ‘‘ the extreme type, which is pantheistic 
and speculative rather than ascetic or devotional” (Nicholson, 
The Mystics of Islam, 27). 

With tee ‘Awari/u’l-Maarif of Shibabu'd-Din as-Suhra- 
wardi he was probably also acquainted ; the bayt, for instance, 
quoted at 11° mmf, (see also 5, 19 inf.), is given with its con- 
text there (1V, 242)! Compare further ‘dwari/, Bab XII with 
Futauhat, fasl X. (16 '" ff.) and the definition of ‘ilmu’ I-yagin 
as: JI¥sind! , SUL att ches o8, (‘Awarif, 1, 114) with that 
at 13% inf. ~~ 

Al-Ghazali is presumably alluded to at 14 in/., since he is 
specified in the Sharh (11, 79) as entertaining a different opinion 
regarding the order of Mukashafah, Mushahadah and Mu‘iyanah. 
Zakariya’ prebably had first-hand acquaintance with these and 
other standard authorities, but it is also possible that he drew 
from sources, majma‘s for instance, in which experiences had 
already crystalised into stock definitions. Suffice it here to 
state that in the Dictionary of Technical Terms of Md. ‘Ali b. 
‘All at-Tahdnawi (ed. Sprenger, Calc., 1862) a number of defini- 
tions, ete., are found which occur more or less verbatim in the 
Futtahat ; some of them are there quoted as being contained in 
the Majma'u-'s-Sulik,—see, e.g., at 12 and 13° in/., and one in 
the Persian work, *Asraru’l-Fatihah, viz., at 11 '* inf. ' 

Al-Junaid is mentioned at 10'*, and alluded to at 16*!*; 


Sabl b. ‘ Abdi'l-lah at-Tustarl is cited at 11 ., and his figure 


; - , @ ° 
{ Ra. Cairo, 1812, ptd. on margin of al-Ghaxali's ‘Thy! Uliami-'d- 
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, * © 7 
Nlustrating Tawakkul at 9", though here in a different connec- 
tion (52! gn/_). Pa 


Zakariva’ endeavoured, as did this moderate school (#., 
40°-"). to maintain the connection between fhagiqgah and 
shart‘ah, incidentally defending adherents thereby from dis- 
favour with the orthodox on the ground of innovations. Ac- 
cording to him the former is ’aslu’l-’iman, the latter al-giyamu 
bi't-arkan (Sh., 11.93): or, as he expresses it here (14° tnf.), all 
three Hagiqah, Shari‘ah and Tariqah (‘the entering on the path 
of the Shari‘ah’) are mutually attached, for the Tariq has an 
interior (hagqigqah) and an exterior (sharl’ah and tariqah), and 
haqigah is within shari‘ah and tariqah as butter is within milk, 
from which it is only got by churning, and the aim of all-three is 
the establishment of ‘ubidiyah on the part of the ‘abd in the 
prescribed way. Further the murid covenants with his shaykh 
as the vicar of God and his Prophet to keep hagqtgqah conjoined 
with shari‘ah (17 ' inj.) 

After the wonted exordium and the mention of the title of 
the work he straightway proceeds to the division of the subject 
into ten sections: * 


|: definitions of Siifism; ite 


=? 


&: muhadarah; kashf; mu- 


object : shaihadah, ete. 
2: its 'arkan: the tariq: 7: shari‘ah; he igqah; tari- 
3: tauhid ; *imain; “islam: qah: 
4: ‘ilm; yaqin; etc.: 8: sa‘idah ; shagqawah : 
5: ‘ilham: wahy; firfisah : 9: khawatir : 
10: taking of the covenant ; 


assumption of the khir- 
qah ; tlictation of dhikr. 
His métier lay in exposition, as witness his many commen- 
taries, but though his subject matter in the Futithat may not 
lay claim to originality, his synopsis is skilful, in that he has 
made a methodical survey, and explained many. technicalities 
lucidly, within the space of a few pages, and his treatment 
fresh. The latter point is illustrated in, for instance, the 
, theoretical and practical aspects of Stifism (7 '*''*) ; the group- 
ing of its constituent ‘arkin (8*''): the reduction of the 
followers of the ‘‘path’’ unto God to a triple classification 
(8'® ff.); the concise statement of the ten principles of the 
tarig (8° ff.), ete. Kaas ; 
Of the ’arkin of Sifism frequent and extensive itineration 
ss « (No. 8, p. 8*) may here be noticed. Al-Qushairi enjoined on 
the murid that he should travel only with the permission of his 
- shaykh, but would delay it until his spiritual progress is far 
advanced, and the Path calls him (R , 238 a J d ai eZ a 
-—s- moral standard he says it is of two kinds : (a) Safar bi'l-badan, i.e., 
ss purely local transference, and (b) bi'/-galb, ic , moral pr 
“Pgh ees a tH) ve | 


‘rarer experience than the former (R., 170! 
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at variance in their attitude towards sa/ar; al-Junaid. Sahl 
at-Tustari, etc., were oppésed to it (R., 170), deeming that the 
heart is more collected in continued residence, and holding only 
an obligation like the holy pilgrimage or jihad sufficient justi- 
fication for it (Sh., IV, 23). Aba ‘Abdi'l-lah al-Maghribt, 
"Ibrahim b. "Adham, ete., advocated it, and continued their 
wanderings until the,end of their lives (#., 170), preferring it 
because of the profit to be gained from persons sight of and 
contact with whom was salutary (Shk., [V, 23). Abt Bakr ash- 
Shibli, Abd ‘Uthman al-Hin, etc., constitute a third group who 
confined their wanderings to the early portion of their lives 
(#., 170). The objects of such peregrinations, as stated in the 
‘Awaritf, are : 


. (LT, 2) ela Gye “ig pla 21 


7 (20., 3) —eprscball oI,aH) , pmo sla) : 
SG Y LIV Lyspleo  pailiger clini! 4 Cup! Gis GLE! = 3 


Indeed sa/ar is so named because it is an ‘* unveiling’ of char- 
acter : ag 


git =r lot 5 ais y! uw po: ad | Rms phd! ise 9 (‘Awarif, Il, 6) 
2 kal gd! a ate 
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it is evident therefore that Zakariya’ is of those who see utility 
in travel, and commend it. 

As-Suhrawardi adds a fourth attitude to safar, viz., that of 
those who confined it to the latter portion of their lives (‘4 wari/, 
il, 2). 

There are yet other aspects, if minor; a shaykh may order 
it as a form of punishment for his pupil (# , 237 ™) ; again, ifa 
murid have no shaykh by him to help him prevail over earthly 
desires he may take to the road as a means of escape from them 
(R., 241 '°). | 

The followers of the ** path’’ unto God are classified into 
three groups: ° | 

(a) that of the ‘akhy&r, or ‘arbabu’l-mu‘dmalat, who 

ppake ae observance of the outward ordi-— 
nances ; iio. pa : 


to 
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prayer, fasting, ete. : 3 
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(b) that of the ‘abra&r, or ‘arbabu'l-mujihadat, who devote 
their efforts to the imysfrovement of their inner 
edifice : 

(ce) that of the sa’irin, who‘ die unto themselves.” Their 
path is built on fem principles ('usil), under which 
term may be recognised the more customary one 
of the “‘maqamat,”’ whose number is usually left 
indeterminate, as e.g., in the Kilabu'l-Luma and the 
Risalah. They are: 


1: Taubah: 2: Zuhd; 3: Tawakkul ; 4: Qana‘; 5: 
‘Uzlah: 6° Mulazamatu'dh-dhikr; 7: at-Tawajjuho'ilf’l-lahi 
bi kulliyatihi—by which War may be intended; 8: Sabr ; 
9:Muriqabah; 10: Rida’, 

Under ‘Uzlah (No. 5) he requires dissociation on the part 
of the murid from his fellows, and complete submission to a 
shavkh, as to a father (17 7, * in/.); [‘Awari/, I, 211: 


a! 
‘ dope SPIE | a hes Dab oesball fie) erpee 
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before whom he will be as a corpse under theshand of the 
washer—a figure employed by Sahl at-Tustari, under the head 
of Tawakkul however (#?., 99 '") 

In No. 6 (9 inf), Mulazamatu ‘dh-dhikr, Zakariyaé’ ad- 
justs two views of dhikr. According to the former, it is un- 
necessary when mushahadah supervenes ; indeed it is inconceiv- 
able. for dhikr implies forgetting, i.e, of God, whereas in this 
state of ‘‘ vision” there is no question of the possibiljtv of 
such. Those who adopt the other view maintain that dhtkr is 
to be made when, and on condition that, ‘‘ non-God * is for- 
gotten. There is, he holds, no conflict between these views, 
but only the resulting diflerence from the acvession of musha- 
hadah to the former. 

Omitting the usual two-fold classification of dhikr, viz., 
bi'l-lisin and bi’l-qalb, he resolves it into three kinds (10°) : (a) 
dhikru qalb (lubb); (b) dhikru na‘uti "‘l-madhk@r; (c) dhikru 
shuhadi "l-madhkir. Its fundamental expression is la ‘ilaha 
‘ia 'l-lahu, a composite of negation and affirmation, the former 
putting an end to the corrupt elements whence arises aegritude 
of heart, and the latter producing elements requisite to its 
integrity (LO *'*). | 

He who adheres to Sabr loves affliction, wherefore it is said 
that ‘when God afflicts his saints with some affliction (11*) he 
‘does not punish them by means of it, but rather punishes it 
throu Er tharat—s poctical idea, he adds, and illustrated in a 
daghgiven-with its context in the ‘Awari/ (IV, 242). where it is 
ted by that “ sair sanct for the croon,’’ ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi ‘l- 
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‘Aziz, the ‘ fifth of the Khulafa’u-'r-Rashidtn,’ and attributed 
to Sumnin. As the SumniGn in question seems to be none 
other than the Sifi Sumnitin b. Hamzah (A., 28), who cied fully 
a century-and-a-half after ‘Umar (19 "* im/.), its ascription to 
him is an anachronism, and another instance of many ill- 
founded tributes which the fond memory of posterity paid to 
one of the worthiest of [slimic rulers. 

The tenth fas? (16) is of special interest in that it 
gives in detail the ritual connected with the taking of the 
covenant, the assumption of the Khirqah, etc. The ‘Awart/ 
gives a short account of the first two, designating the cove- 
nant as the ‘ ahdu’l-waja,’ and the Khirqah or patched garment, 
for which Hartmann would find an Indian origin (0.c.. 129), as 
the Khirgatu’ | ‘iradah, as distinguished from the Khirqatu ‘t- 
tabarruk (I, 209). On all three occasions as described by 
Zakariya’ there is purification on the part of the shaykh, then 
of the murid, and the repetition of formulae in the same order, 
the whole having that solemn formality characteristic of cere- 
monies of initiation. < 

N.B.—The paper as read at the centenary meetings of the 
R.A.S. was based on MS. 23 (Naskh; 6" x 33°; c 17th cent.), 
Govt. 3rd Collect, Asiatic Society of Bengal. Since then 
another MS. ({Naskh; 8” x 64”; early 19th cent.), the third of 
twelve treatises copied by the same scribe and bound together 
in vol, 42, Govt. Ist Collect., A.S.B., has been traced.- 
Through the kind agency of Canon Gairdner, Cairo, a copy was 
made of MS. II, 99, in the Sultantyah Library, Cairo. ‘The 
original has been collated with both of these, and variants and 
emendations have been entered in the foot-notes during the 
passage of the paper through the Press, but possibly the refer- 
ences te sources consulted while only one text was available 
may prove useful, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
A : MS. 23, Govt. 3rd. Col., A.S.B. 
B 2 ee. ist. 


- ,? 42 , ) *?, 
C : copy of 1, 99, Sultan, Lib., Cairo. 
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F Notes. 


- 12, 1. 13: Tasawwuf: For the origin of this term and 
Saji see R.. 9% ** and Ibn Khaldiin’s citation of this passage, 
De Sacy's Notices. el Eetraits, XI, 204 4f.: F., 164: Sh., 1V, 3; 
‘A wari, I, 144. 


meee 13—1-2: ‘tim, ‘amal are treated at greater length in Sk., 


2: tarkw'l-ikhtiyadr : in D.T.T. (art. (2,0 ), attributed to 
al-Junaid. Hi/zu hawissika, ete ,in D.T.'T., ib., attributed to 
Abi Bakr ash-Shibli; in 7'adh. ’Awl., IT, 175%, ed. Nicholson, 
it is ascribed.to Jim but with dabt. for hifz; see also def. 61 
and foot-note, p. 344, JRAS, 1906 (art. Grigin and Develop. 

of Sufiism, Nicholson). ‘To the definitions here given one more 
is added in Sh, 1V, 2: Mall cre Cele! 5 eall cle LS 2 JN , 
# The following passage in the ‘Awari/ (1, 143) is interest- 
ing: a 
Mae tig «sit si Gyaill Rsale |. comets a es 
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13—6: fajridu't-tauhid; Abii Yazid al-Bistaimi deprecated 
diversity of opinion on the part of the ‘Ulamé’ only in this one 
point (R., 17-18) ;—see also ash-Shibli’s reply (#., 178! ; Tudh. 

m "Awl, 175"') 


14—2: ‘anjfas: otsbe!! Waal! JU, ... ol aA law... 
(R.,.56'* ) abl we Cal oe 


3-6: On the relative difficulty of fulfilment of prescribed 
religious observances and of reformation of character. see #., 

17—7-8: This bayf (see sup., 2, 5) is attributed in the 
‘Awarif (1V, 242; sup. p. 5) tg Sumnin, presumably Sumoun 
b. Hamzah, a pupil of as-Sari as-Saqati (d. 257); hgedied 
before al-Junaid (d. 297). ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi'l-‘Aae died 10] 
A.H. according to the ‘Awart/ the context Is; 
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cs. tisLs BEI U4} 5535 oly SSI lyabs ere) aa wy!» wb 


 17—I14: rida: in regard to the classification of this 
Zakariva’s attitude is not stated, but he probably inclined to 
the compromise al-Qushairi sought to arrive at between the 
opinion of the Khuraisaini Safis that it is a magam, and thet of 
the Iraqis that it is a Aal, by making its initial stage attain- 


‘ able by effort, and its ultimate an act of God's grace (#., 1161"). 
Ip explication of Abi ‘Ali ad-Daqqaq’s definition of rida (FR, 
7 Berl ae iva’ likens the Safi’s submission to what God has 

~% Lined to t at of the patient who accepts a bitter draught 
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from his physician yy 10 lat Be NOP Cama il dary y 
Spay? Le) ad Come ayy sly ail Maso) lis, aise oes ged Kigod 
(Sh.. THT, 101) Coad! plas G3, Rall L,< 
 18—11: “Iman: for the definition of this and al-‘islim, see 
R., 113-4; Mishkai, K. al-Imain; also Abii ‘Abdi’'l-lah b. 
Khafif’s def. of "Iman (R., 5'**°), 
18—l2: Darirah : Sy9 UL ela: Mle zl Sygyatle sal! Pa 
(D.T.T., art."Iman, 947-7) pS cn Le Sic we vol dlaka uly 
20~-4-6: The expression ‘ilmu’l-yaqin occurs in Qur., 
102°; ‘avnu'l-yaqin in Qur., 1027; and haqqu'l-yaqin in Qur., 
56". as Zakariyé’ mentions (Sh., Il, 100'*), 
21—S8: Kashf: according to Sh., 11, 79: ,J! Mj! pe 5 --- 
Bry! wma! styy po Lal I yd atts (Jl 
_23—1-3: Sa‘adah, Shaqawah: Zakarlyé thus comments 
on the passage, in Ft. ao 


bad 
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Some Carved Stones in the Dayang Valley, Sibsagar. 
By J. H. Houvros, C.1.E., D.Sc. 


In Assam there are two groups of carved menhirs, one 
of which is fairlv well known, the other hardly at all. The 
former, that at Dimapur in the Dhansiri valley, was first 
deseribed by Godwin-Austen in the J.A.S.B. for 1874, pt. i. 
The latter, that at Kasomari-pathar near Jamuguri in the 
Dayang valley, was only known from a very brief «lescrip- 
tion by Dr. Bloch in the Report of the Archwological Survey of 
India, Eastern Circle, for 1905. I have given some further 
account of it in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
lustitute, vol. LILI (June, 1923), but that account is not 
complete and it is the purpose of these notes to add to it, and 
also to describe some adjacent remains, of which there is, 
as far as I know, no written gecord at all. These last con- 
sist of a couple of carved stones and a broad uprighsslab 
surrounded by the remains of 
« brick wall beside a small 
tributary of the Dayang, a few 
miles north of the Horupani 
Forest Rest House on that 
river, and about half-way bet- 
ween the Rest House and the 
Kasomari monoliths. LT first 
heard of it from Lhota Nagas 
of the Naga Hills living on 
the outer range, who refer to 
it as ‘the Assam Raja’s hand 
basin,’ and sharpen their daos 
on its edge. 

First with regard to the 
Kasomari monoliths. Those 
carved slabs which are uproot- 
ed and fallen reveal carving 
below the formal tterns 
which seem to have been all 
that showed when the stones 
were ‘standing erect in the 
gre a. This carving consists, 
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and at Kasomari (or Jamuguri) are fertility symbois,' and 
I suggest that the appearance of breasts carved at the foot of 
one of the latter stones indicates that these followed stones 
which conveyed their meaning, like those at Dimapur, bv 
a less delicate symbolism, which was perhaps superseded by the 
lotus symbol under the influence of growing refinement or 
of some contact with a higher civilization. On the same stone 


<a ; 
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and on several others is to be seen a combination of rough in- 
cisions, one of which is horizontal and cuts across the others 
which are vertical. It is onlv possible to guess at the signif- 
cance of these incisions, but I suggest that they may possibly 
repeesent a string of creeper, such as is tied by Angami 
Nagas rewnd each menhir they erect, and the miniature cups 
and streamers of plantain leaf tucked under the creeper 
string and hanging down from it on the newly erected 
stone. It seems to me possible that the pattern on the 
cylindrical monoliths at Dimapur has a similar origin, as 
though it is symmetrical on the later stones, it is on the 
older stones types very much shorter above the horizontal 
bagd and very much longer below." 

There are in addition to the carved and pointed slabs at 
Kasomari two squared stones, one of them, a small one, 
still standing, the other, which is bigger, overthrown. Both 
have a cup-shaped hollow in the flat top which must obviously 
have been intended to hold some sort of liquid, and it was 
perhaps the shape of these stones that caused Bloch to 
revise in 1905 the opinion expressed in his report on the 
Dimapur monoliths in 1903 that the hollows at the tops of the 
stones were mortices for the tenons of a roof which* they 
supported. a suggestion previously put forward by Godwin- 
Austen. The former of these two squared pillars at Kasomari 
is decorated in front with two lotus flower circles close to one 
another. A rough oval incision made, apparently by a 
later hand, beneath them causes the whole to suggest a mouth 
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and eyes, but if the derivation of the lotus symbol suggested 


above be correct, 
it may well have 
had the same origin 
here. The carv- 
ing on the fallen 
squared figure, 
though almost obli- 
terated, is much 
more interesting. 
[t is the only repre- 
sentation of a hu- 
man or quasi-hu- 
man figure on any 
of the monoliths 
either here or at 
Dimapur. It repre- 
sents a being with 
fourarms and pos- 
sibly, but not cer- 
tainly two faces, 
One of the two 
right hands holds a 
leaf-shaped sword 
of the same descrip- 
tion as that so fre- 


quent in the carvings on the slabs, and on the cylindrical 
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stone.' Above the head of the figure 
is a curious emblem shaped something 
like a double axe-head or trunfpet. 
It might conceivably represent a 
thunder-bolt, but is to be noted that 
the illustrations (pp. 207, 213) in Major 
John Butler's Sketch of Assam (pubd. 
1848) of Akha and Dafla chiefs show 
them as wearing a hair ornament of 
a precisely similar description, while 
the wooden pins worn by some of the 
Konyak Naga tribes in their back hair 
are by no means dissimilar. From 
the waist of the figure hang three 
curious appendages more or less trian- 
gular in shape one at each side and 
one between the straddled legs. The 
latter at,any rate suggests the bark 
tail worn by Konyaks hanging from 


the back of their belts, while the side 
1 J.R.A.L, vol. LITT, p. 153, and plates IX and X. 
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= 
ones are decidedly suggestive of the very similar appendages 
hanging from the belteof a carved stone figure, now on the 
platform of Maibong Railway Station. which probably came 
from the palace of the Kachari kings at Maibong and presum- 
ably represents 1 member of the king’s Naga guard, as it is re- 
presented with a cane helmet, a coiled cane belt and corrugated 
armlets such as Kqnyaks still wear. It also bears a long two- 
handed ‘dao.’ One may conclude that these appendages re- 
present some article of dress or of defensive armour, now out 
of fashion, made perhaps of bark or of hide, which was then 
worn by the tribes inhabiting the hills and possibly the plains 
as well, in the neighbourhood of the Dayang valley. . 
To turn to the other stones mentioned, the principle one, 
there are only three to be seen, consists of a single block 
of stone carved into a sort of basin, as the Naga name for it 
implies, the centre of which is a simple cavity on the rim of 
+ which Nagas sharpen their daos, while outside this rim runs 
a trough ending 
in aspout. The 
inner side of thiis 
trough is carved 
in a symmetrical 
pattern some- 
what resembling ; 
Fig. 6, the conventional ; 
pattern of an 
heraldic Tudor rose, I have no note of the exact measure- 
ments, but estimate that the diameter of the whole block 
excluding the spout is about three =| 
ance a half feet, and the height wae } 
about eighteen inches. Close to it 
is an*oblong stone carved into a 
sort of wedge-shaped trough open 
© at one end distinctly suggesting the 
shape of the ornaments worn by 
™ the four-armed being carved on the 
ie Kasomari stone or that of the large 
iron daos used by Konyak Nagasin = & 
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originally pierced by two round holes carefully chiselled through 
the slab, the lower surfaces of which are still visible at the top 
of what remains of the slab. As 
the “‘basin"’ at any rate must have 
been connected with some sort of 
libation ceremony, it seems just 
possible that the two holes in 
this slab may have been used for 
pouring a libation through the 
wall, as is done by the Angamis 

a_ in the /isii ceremony! at which 
they erect the wooden phallic 
symbols corresponding to the 
monoliths at Dinapur and, pre- 
sumably, at Kasomari also. 

If lam correct in connecting 
these monolithic remains in the 
Dhansiri and Dayang valleys 
with the existing ceremonies of 
the Naga tribes, we may perhaps 7 
infer that the culture of the Fig. 8. 
latter people is on the down sen 
rather than the upward grade, and is a decaying remnant of a 

civilized culture formerly established in the plains and subse- 
quently extirpated from them by invasions which only allowed 
it to) survive in the less desirable country and less accessible 
hills behind, or which absorbed it into the Tantric worship 
of Hinduized Assam. 

One point is possibly worth adding. In looking at the 
stones at Kasomari and at the “* King of Assam’s Hand- Basin,” 
I was forcibly reminded of a passage in the account of 

| India given by Ralph Fitch, who travelled through it in 
« 1583-91. He writes as follows (of Benares) :-— e 

“And in divers places there standeth a kind of image 

: which in their language they call Ada; and they have divers 

a. great stones carved, whereon they pour water, and throw 

thereupon some rice, wheat, barley, and some other things. 

This Ada hath four hands with claws.” 
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itl. Sqtarecd stone overthrown ; carved with quasi-human figure. 
Masons, 
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Iv. Poimtecd lotus slab. Aasctoart. 





Vi. * The King of Assam’s hand-basin.”” Horupani. 
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e Some Notes on the Customs of the Khasi People of 
= . ‘Assam. 
eS Crs nw * 
ode By Lity SrrRICKLAND-ANDERSON. 
> 
aa Tue Kuasis or Assam. 
L— The Khasis are a peculiarly interesting people. The data 


e. of their genesis is hypothetical; they are an isolated and 

- distinctive remnant, entirely different from the usual Affsamese 

of Tibeto-Burman descent. Prior to 1765 the Khasis were 

» “described as ‘‘ a tribe of independent Tartars’’ and they were 
~ characterized as savages of whom practically nothing was 

7 al As a result of the British occupation, however, 

. Various expeditions into Assam were accomplished and statis- 

= tical reports came tnto being from which those interested may 
: glean the usual bare and unagorned facts contained in such 
writings From time to time the Journal of the Asiatic Scsiety 
has published valuable additions to the Khasi 12 ture. 
“* Description of Assam by Mohammed Cazim,"’ translated by 
Henry Vansittart, 1787, being particularly interesting. I am 
also indebted to the excellent book on the anbject of the Khasi 
Tribes by Lt.-Col. P. R. T. Gurdon, C.S.I. (1914) for much 

valuable information 
Going on the premises that each individual experience of 
a people has a fresh modicum of value | make bold to addamy 
personal impression of the Khasis and the Kbasi Hill so gather- 
ed during our recent sojourn among these folks. In spite ®f the 
tickle weather in the hills and the precarious and difficult roads 
of the wet season, we had the opportunity of adventuring 
among the more outlving districts and observing the Khasias 

- at first hand. 

The chief characteristics of this particular hill-tribes are 
the preservations of their ancient customs, laws and indepen- 
dence, through the successive generations of change around 
them. They still have in force a remarkable system of Matri- 
| archy in which the mother is the tribal head, the family head 
. and through whom the inheritance passes on name and property. 

The chief corner-stone of their religion is the veneration and 
¥ worship: of ancestors and the propitiation of spirits through 

| sacrifice and offerings. The memorial stones which are porad 
ra in large numbers in the Khasi districts, are set up 
Ya the dead, the ae stones are 
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and pantheism. They differ from the polytheistic Hindu and 
other tribes of India in many of their religious customs. They 
are believers in divination by egg breaking which ancient form 
was observed in Rome and Hellas. These methods of fetish are 
still followed in the Khasi hills and form one of their quaintest 
customs. 
Hahitat. 


The Khasis live in the Khasia and Jaintia Hills of Assam. 
1 do not know the present Census but in I911 this tribe 
numbered 116,865 inhabitants. The district is divided into 
two parts; the Khasis on the west and the Jaintias on the 
east, but we will confine ourselves to the Khasi hills proper 
where dyvell the people with whom this article is concerned 

Thecivilized center of the Hills is Shillong, the summer seat 
of the Assam Government. [rom this charming and park-like 
town nestling in the gentle rises of the pine clad hills, one can 
settle down to the daily social round peculiar to hill stations 
all over India and fall into the routine of modern vacation life 
which is just a bit of to-day set amid the hills and people 
of Yesterday. 

From this point, some 4900 feet in altitude, one can, 
thank’agg the splendid road-system, make many excursions of 
great. interest in and around Shillong. Better still, one can 
leave the beaten path and wander afoot or horseback by the 
one-time cattle-paths that lead to the more remote sections of 
these beautiful hills of romance and strange history. 

One can come upon some queer people and things not more 
than a hundred miles from the rail-road,—little thatched 
villages where Time has stopped and where primitive life of a 
distfhctly different race moves on unchanged by the march of 
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According to anthropological data the Khasis are progna- 
thous as to jaw and brachy-cephalic as to skull and forehead. 
Their eyes are brightly brown and black and their lips are 
usually thick and stained a brilliant red from the constant use 
of betel nut. 

The babies and children are as pretty and attractive as a 
Chinese doll, appearing happy, well-noyrished, and good 
tempered. One seldom hears a fretful ery from these little hill 
dwellers, inheriting as they do a strong enduring and rather 
stolid nature, though capable of occasional exhibitions of 

« temper and temperament. 

The cooclie is the strongest type of the Khasis. especially 
the women, who are trained to carry enormous loads from 
their youth. They climb the hill paths with a basket Sf coal, 
rocks, or provisions strapped to their heads, weighing 82 pounds 

‘ and over. They are the pack-animals and road-makers of the 
district and one grows accustomed to secing the little gray- 
cloaked women, scurrying about like squirrels on their business 
of road-making. themselves more drab in colour than the 
red earth on which they toil. They relieve the tedium of 
work with bits of songs or cheegful talk among themselves .. .. 
they never seem sullen or ill disposed to strangers» they 
usually respond to questions with a ready smile which @foadens 

= into an audible giggle if vou ask them to pose for a picture or 
even admire their jewellery. 

They have a natural love of Nature almost a pantheistic 
love of it, and like to wander among the lovely pine forests 
where a great variety of beautiful wild flowers sprinkle the soft 
carpet floor of pine needies with gay splashes of colour. These 
hill dwellers have some vices in common with the other tr@bes 
of Indo-Chinese origin. They like betel-nut, and opium and 
are great drinkers of rice beer and wine, and above all th®y are 
fondest of gambling and gambling games. On the whole, how- 
ever, they are a simple, athletic, undegenerate race, in spite of 
the old criticisms of Mohamed Cazim who describes these people 
“i as ‘“‘a base and unprincipled nation, that have no fixed religion. 

“They do not adopt any mode of worship practised either by 

** Heathens or Mohammedans; nor do they concur with any of 

**the known sects which prevail among mankind. Unlike the 

* Pagans of Hindusthan, they do not reject victuals which have 

» “dressed by Muselmans; and they abstain from no flesh except 
“human. They even eat animals that have died a natural 
‘““death ; but in consequence of not being used to the taste of 

* ghee, they have such an antipathy to this article, that if they 
| 10% 1¢ least smell of it in their victuals, they have no 
forthem. It is not th iatom to veil their women -: 
. ijas do not conceal their faces 
rs¢ The females perform their work in the 
h their countenances exposed and their faces un- 
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‘veiled. The men have often four or five wives each, and 
‘publicly buy, seli, aril change them. They shave their 
“heads. beards and whiskers and reproach and admonish every 
“person who neglects this ceremony. Their language has not 
‘the least affinity with that of Bengal. Their strength and 
" courage are apparent in their looks; but their ferocious 
‘manners, and brutal tempers are also betrayed by their 
“ physiognomy. They are superior to most nations in corporal 
‘force and hardy exertions. They are enterprising, savage, 
‘fond of war, vindictive, treacherous and deceitful. The virtues 
‘of compassion, kindness, sincerity, truth, honour, good faith, 
“shame and purity of morals have been left out of their 
“composition.” This scathing critique as you perceive is a fine 
examplé of Muslim intolerance for any sect outside the pale of 
the Faithful. 

Of the origin of the Khasis and the origin of their religion 
very little is actually known. According to legend these 
people migrated to the hills from elsewhere, but where? Some 
authorities say from Burma via the Patkoi mountains. 

ff the Khasis ever had a system of writing they lost 
it before they settled in Assagn and there are no traces of 
ane, ae or characters to preserve any historical data. 
Even thf stone monoliths, which, if we understood their real 
meaning and origin, would be key to the beginnings of the 
Khasis themselves, have no inscriptions of any kind. Investi- 
gators and students are balked at every turn among these folk 
who are so individualistic and distinctly different and yet from 
whom no definite knowledge of their genesis can be obtained. 

Through methods of comparative affinities, various theories 
hav® been formed regarding the Khasis family-tree. They are 
supposed to have sprung from the Mon-Anam family, an 
off-shSot of pre-Aryan “ Turanian origin.’’ Learned members 
of the F.R.G.S. have seized on the many linguistic affinities of 
the Khasis and inhabitants of Burma, as well as the Palaungs 
and Nagas whose religion is that of the ancient snake worship- 
pers and the belief in the value of the egg in divination. One 
becomes lost in the maze of speculation and finds oneself going 


in a circle. Whether these people came from China, Burma, 


and the Malay peninsulas is an interesting subject for the 


anthropologist, but that the Khasis are actually in the Assamese — 


Hills is more to the point and we must be content with concrete 
facts If their origin is shrouded in mystery, their customs 


and manners of to-day are open to the study and investigation 


of any one interested in them. 
To quote the intolerant Cazim again, he sa 









:. regarding the 
mental garb of manly qualities, they are also deficient in the 
dress of their bodies. <ehey tie a cloth around their head 
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° 
shoulder: but it is not customary in that country to wear 
turbans, robes, drawers or shoes.’”” *Present day experience 
disproves to a large extent Cazim’s accusation as to the semi: 
nudity of the Khasis themselves. It is true that the more 
. aboriginal hill dwellers, from the remote and infrequently 
penetrated sections, such as the Lyngams, Syntengs and Wars, 
are more sketchily costumed, but among the proper Khasis, we 
insist that they were quite sufficiently dressed. In the more 
ancient days when Mohammed Cazim lived and wrote about the 
. Khasis, it is likely that the customs and costumes were different, 
* but we are dealing with the more modern native. 

The male Khasi wears either a turban or a cap, an 
ordinary buttoned cloth coat of European influence, a dhoti or 
shorts: added to this they frequently use a gaily” striped 
blanket much like the Mexican serape. 

The women wear, next the person, a long cloth garment 
draped loosely and hanging from the shoulders; this is further 
reinforced with a broad strip of cloth folded crosswise like 
a belt and over this is worn a kind of hooded cloak which en- 
folds the body and serves as a head covering and is knotted 
over the shoulders and fastened under the chin. Ordinarily 
both men and women go bare-footed but in extreme eather 
wrap their legs in a species of leggings or puttees of oth and 

> grass. 

The long cumbersome cloaks of the women serve as an 
effective means of concealing the graceful lines of their figures. 
The Khasi women are chiefly distinguished by their cloaks (or 
jainsems) which are often of pretty bright colours, but more 
usually a sober grey which makes them look Ifke little nuns. 

They share the common oriental love for jewellery. The 
women garland themselves with enormous necklaces of gold 
and coral beads and even the men wear these ornaments on 
festival occasions. The silver and gold crown or coronet is an 
unusual ornament and seldom seen except on the Khasi heads. 

It is an especial feature of the annual dance festival. These 

™ filigreed crowns are often very ornate and ornamented with 
long silver and gold tassels 

Both the men and the women wear ear-rings of gold 
pendants circular in shape, a flat dise or plain ring being the 
most commonly seen. They also wear a collar along with a 

* good collection of chains, amulets, rings, bracelets and other 


i" ornaments. These styles of jewellery are peculiar to the Khasis, 
- being chiefly of silver and gold and not so much the coloured 
> stones of the other tribes. There is a good deal of coral and 


~ - eornelian seen but not so much of the popular turquoise matrix 
as one sees around Darjeeling. 

‘The Khasi men are very fond of archery and skilful in it. 
Among their most common weapons are the spear, the bow and 
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in shape and covered with buffalo hide. the spears are some- 
times 3ix feet in lengthend the handle is made of bamboo. 
The bow is also made of bamboo, five feet high on an average: 
split bamboo is used for a bow-string, and for arrows the 
feathers of the wild vultures, geese or cranes are used. The 
arrow heads are of steel or iron and are home-made articles 
but none the less effgctive 


Domestic life and Occwpel rons, 


The Khasis may be briefly characterised as farmers and 
tillers of the soil. There is an extensive cultivation of rice and 
potatoes and of course tea, while the salubrious climate and 
soil lends itself to the planting and growing of many varieties 
of fruits&and vegetables. Evenas far back as 1778 the country 
was described as abounding in ‘‘ mangoes, plantain, jacks, 
oranges, citrons, limes, pineapples, and punialeh, a species of 
amleh, which has such an excellent flavour, that every person 
who tastes it prefers it tothe plum. There are also cocoanut 
trees, pepper vines, Areca trees, and the Sadij in great 
plenty. The sugarcane excells in softness and sweetness, and 
is of three colours, red, black. and white. There is ginger 
free from fibres, and betel vines.’’ The writer goes on to 
extend “wis list of staples grown in Assam, but the more 
tropical [fruits and vegetables grow in the low lands rather 
than in the hills. The high grass plateaux of the Khasi hills 
are planted with Job's tears, maize, paddy, millet, peas, and 
various grains. These upland farms are manured by ashes, 
and ploughed by hand with a primitive hoe. Judging by the 
excellent vegetables which we enjoyed in the hills, we would 
say «that the methods employed by the Khasis are quite 
successful even if not up to date. 

Aithough some Assamese authorities have said that the 
Khasis were ignorant of the art of weaving, even our old 
stand-by Mchamedin Cazim deigns to admit that ‘‘ They are 
successful in embroidering with flowers, and in weaving velvet 
and tautbund, which is a species of silk of which they make 
tents.” That was many years ago, and only recently did 1 
myself visit the Exhibition of Home Industries of Assam and 
see a variety of weaving, of cotton and silk cloth, striped in 
primative colours, red, blue and ochre. Most of the weaving ts 
done by the women on handlooms and we saw the actual 

yrogress of the work under the hands of skilful workers. The 
road stripes of colour of geometrical designs were strangely 
imilar to the patterns of the North American Indian, parti- 
cularly the Navaho and Pueblo. | 
Aside from farming, two of the K 
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We got our first taste of a fine flavoured honey on our way 
up the hills from Gauhati, where, at the rest-houses that broke 
the long journey, we were served tea and buttered bread and 
honey. We soon learned that the delightful substance was 
very plentiful in Shillong and further that the Khasis go in for 
raising bees and producing honey which is the essence of the 
myriad wild flowers that furnish the flavour and quality. 
“The wild bee sucks’' from the blossoms along the wayside 
and deposit his sweetness in combs in the difficult cliffs where 
the native has a precarious time getting it for his own use. 

the domesticated bee, however, is on every side, and to 
show how plentiful honey has always been in the hills, the 
Khasis once used it to embalm their dead in! Howeyer, this 
custom is said to have died out, although whether @ custom 
in India ever dies out once it bas been established, is an open 
question. 

The dwellings of the Khasis are made of wood and stone 
and are thatched with straw. ‘They are small, low and poorly 
ventilated, having seldom more than one door or window. In 
the nore outlying districts. they are oval in shape; their roofs 
sloping sharply on either sidesegiving them the appearance of 
large bee-hives, the type of huts so favoured of the more 
unchanged primitive races. Most of the houses or cluster of 
huts in the country have a tall pole or two bearing some 
feathers of a sacrificial cock or some strange object of mystery, 
as a sort of totem pole flying the emblem of the family gods. 

In the great earthquake of 1897 a large number of natives 
were crushed to death under the stones of their houses which 
were not built to withstand severe shocks. : 

Since then a lighter form of architecture has become rflore 
common, the framework of the houses being of bamboo, plaster- 
ed over and whitewashed and covered with a palm thatch roof. 
There are many sites of deserted villages and lonely memorial 
stones marking a former homestead ; for some of the Khasis 
changed their place of abode after the earthquake although 
more re-built theiv destroved dwellings on the same site. 

Among the Khasi villagers the Siem and his people dwell 
together in an apparently amicable form of democracy. The 
little villages are scattered indiscriminately among the hills 
with no set form of laying out a town; there is no special 
evidence of civic pride. although the picturesque houses with 
their thatched roofs blend in perfect harmony with the natural 
setting ; and the vegetation surrounding their homes is beauti- 
fuland ijuxuriant. There isnothing especially offensive or sordid 
in the Khasi homestead, as somehow the wooded hills with the 
broad sweep of sky and the ever-green slopes of the pine-clad 
mountains fading into the dim blue of the distance, would make 
jit impossible for Shy thing to be ugly or repulsive. Of course 
| the Khasi Shasis are dirty and not particular as to the niceties of 
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their persons and toilets, but the clean sweet breath of the pines 
blows free in the great spaces of the hill-tops and one can enjoy 
the panorama of perspective unintruded upon by the thousand 
smells of some of the native villages in Bengal. Of course, to 
be true to local colour I must admit that the not infrequent 
pig-sty was not a delight to the olfactories, but ‘‘ pigs is pigs” 
and it would be asking rather too much of nature to expect her 
to give them the scent of Araby. 

An interior inspection of the average Khasi house reveals 
two or three rooms furnished in accordance with the owners 
susceptibility to the conveniences of change. He may be a ’ 
Modern and boast European beds, tables, chairs and the like; 
and further, if he be a christianized native, he may have his 
walls adorned with chromos of the Royal Family, or the reli- 
gious tracts of the Missions. Incidentally the Khasis responds 
fairly readily to Christianity and make consistent members 

o and faithful Church-goers. But with all due respect to the 
splendid work of the Welsh Missionaries among these people, I 
would rather stick to the natives in their natural state to give 
vou the real favour of the Khasis. 

"As to the daily menu of the Khasi people Cazim_ the 
Mohamedan states that ©“ This evil disposed race of mount- 
aineers t1Te many degrees removed from the line of humanity, and 
are destitute of the characteristical properties of man. Thev ~ 
go naked from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, snakes, mice, 
rats, ants, locusts and everything of this sort which they can 
find.” As usual friend Cazim is broadly sweeping in his 
statements, and includes all Assamese in his accusation of 


The Khasis hunt their wild game with bows and arrows 
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and spears or fish in their local waters for the members of the » 


- Mohamed Cazim, whom we may call * the Tntolerant.” rf wis a 7 
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but we members of a modern civilized society will of course 
deny the existence of little whispered ¢aboos among ourselves! 

These hill tribes are good or bad drinkers, principally of 
rice wine and beer which is the ‘‘ mountain dew ' of the Khasis. 
They distill their own liquors and use them copiously in reli- 
gious ceremonies,—but wine and religion is no new combination. 
Libations to the Gods are as old a custom,as the Gods them- 
selves. There is no prohibition in the Khasi bills among the 
unchristianized natives, and even the christianized must be 
sorely tempted when spirits are so plentiful aud so cheap. 

‘The principal sport of the Khasis is archery although thev 
have other games sucii as discus throwing, top spinning, 
wrestling, jumping, racing, and games which correspond to the 
outdoor sports of any healthy normal boys or men. 

Dancing is a very important thing among the hill men, the 
annual ceremonial dance being a famous occasion for both 
sexes. The Khasis like musicand have a few rude instruments 
of their own the principal being the drums, flutes, horns, 
eymbals and a kind of guitar very hike the musical instruments 
of other partsof India. Strange tosay they are fond of playing 
on the Jews-harp although we do not know whether this 
impossible instrument was introduced inte Assam by some 
Semetic wanderer or whether it was indigenous. <a 





Customs and Laws. 


Cazim the Intolerant has nothing good to say of the 
Assamese either in peace or war although he grudgingly admits 
the beauty of the country which these ‘* ferocious tribes inhabit.” 
He sees no charm in their folk stories. no quality of interest in 
their superstitions, denies that they have any religion, sc@rns 
their laws, ridicules their customs and despises their manners. 
But in spite of all this, we still hope to make you feel thaf these 
original. independent, and deeply interesting Khasis of the Hills 
are worth knowing and studying. We can sympathize with 
their wild untrammelled spirits living on the mountain tops, 
and preserving through the centuries their quaint racial cnstoms 
and remaining an isolated remnant of some race of unknown 
origin. 

e'We have mentioned that the Khasis are a Matriarchy who 
have preserved their unique form of government uninfluenced 
and unaffected by the totatly different systems of tcibal laws 
around them. ‘The Khasi clans trace their ancestry through 
the female branch of the grandmother. She is highlv venerated 
as the real head of the family and is the official boss of the 


household. Both property and names descend through the 
female side of the family. All matters of argument are taken 


to her for a final settlement ; her word is the last word in truth. 


Of course the men have their functions, but since the matriar- 
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people, they seem content with their rating as second in 

command, After all thty are the fathers of the families and 

accordingly given respect 

There is a strange affinity in the people of all hill coun- 
tries; a conimon quality of clannishness that has originated and 
perpetuated the family-unit idea Clans are the natural out- 
growth of the neeessity of dwellers in the high wild hill 
districts to stick together as one body in peace and war. 
The clan and feud system is still extant in our mountains in 
America ; it exists in the Scottish highlands, in fact, in almost 
all countries there is a more or less similar type of Clan- 
families 

The marked difference in this case is that although the 
Siem is the official head of the Khasia villages, the oldest female 
of the Khasia household is the real head of the house, a sort 
of Lairdess as it were. However, the strongest tie in the Khasi 
clan idea is the common-bond and religious tie of ancestor 
worship. 

The Khasi Siemship was formed out of a collection of 
various clans. The clan names are not Cameron or Campbell 
family names as one would suspect, but for some peculiar whim, 
they are called the Monkey clan, the Crab clan or some animal 
name or title given to the unit with no particular significance. 

According to Lt. Col. Gurdon the Khasi state was formed 
by the “ voluntary association of villages or groups of villages. 
The head of the Khasi state is the Siem or chief. A Khasi 
state is a limited monarchy, the Siem’s powers being much 
cireumseribed. According to custom, he can perform no act 
of any importance without first consulting and obtaining the 
apfroval of his durbar, upon which the state Montris sit. The 
Siem’s principal source of Income is the toll (khrong) which he 
takes from those who sell at the markets in his territory. The 
Siem is appointed from a Siem family, there being such a family 
in each of the fifteen Khasi states. The most important states 
are Khyrim, Mylliem, Cherra, Nongstoin, and Nongkhlaw.” 


Marriage. 
The Khasi marriage system is based on two ideas, the 
social and the religious. ‘The married couple live with the 
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that the Khasis are monandrists. The Khasi tribe is ex- 
ogamous, that is, it is forbidden that @ man marry any woman 
who is a member of his own tribe orclan. There are a number 
of laws and by-laws governing the marriage of a man with his 
cousins or other relations. but I shall refer you to Lt. Col 
Gurdon’s excellent book which covers at length all matters of 
interest pertaining to the Khasis. . 

These people may be divorced for various reasons; practi- 
eally the same laws as our own govern this question. A 
Khasi once divorced may not re-marry his wife, but may choose 

= ahew one; likewise the woman is at liberty to re-marry at her 
desire. In fact divorce among the Khasis is a very simple 
matter; one agrees to disagree, there is a public announgement 
of the fact that both parties are at liberty to contract new 
marriages, and instead of the lawyer's fee, residence at Reno, 
or court proceedings, there is a little ceremony of parting in 
the company of some family witness, and, presto, it is done. 
This is a very convenient system for getting around the 
irksomeness of the bondage of monogomy, for the quality of 
faithfulness is not common among the more primal and untutor- 
ed tribes of this world. . 

In the matter of inheritance. the ancestral lands pass on 

down through the line of muther te daughter; in the event of 
Lar, the mother’s death the family property is divided among her 
daughters or her sister's daughters. As you see the man does 
not figure in the question at all. He can till the soil but not 
own it. He however is an important factor, for of a surety 
the family cannot propagate withont him. He therefore is 
respected and honoured accordingly. Instead*of, as in Eng- 
land, the property descending to the eldest son, with fhe 
Khasis the order is reversed and the youngest daughter inherits 
the largest share. Upon the head of the youngest daughter 
also devolves the duty of performing the family religious 
ceremonies. If there are no girls left in the family, the Khasis 
adopt a daughter into the household to perform her hereditary 
a functions of inheritor and family priestess. - 


War-customs. 


Some of the oldest inhabitants in the Khasi district of to- 
day can be found who have personal memories and reminiscences 
of the skirmishes, ambuseades and battles between the various 
ct iemships. While the Khasis proper are not supposed to come 
er the general title of head-hunters as are the Nagas, 
Garos, Wars, Dyaks etec., it is true that there have been 
——s @eeasions when they were not above decapitating their enemies. 
ss ** Cazim the Intolerant’ says that they even cut off the 
pad heads of the women whom they found in the houses of their 

“He who brings back the head of a slaughtered 
eives presents from the wealthy of cattle and epiri- 
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tuous liquor; and, if any captives are breught alive, it is the 
prerogative of those chieftains who were not in the campaign 
to strike off the heads of the captives.” 

In more recent days the Khasis about to set out on the 
war-path, invoke the god of War with feasting and dancing 
and tribal ceremonies. A cock is sacrificed and its head impal- 
ed on a bamboo pole as symbolical of the enemy heads. 
They send out spies te decide on the best plan of attack, and 
usually choose the hour of dawn to surprise a village. In the 
case of open battle, the enemies challenge each other with war 
eries before they begin to fight. 

In the case of attack on native villages Cazim says that 
“ When they reach the place to be attacked, they surround it 
in the hight, and, at early dawn, enter it, putting to death 
both young and old. women and children; except such as they 
choose to bring away captive: they put the heads which they 
cut off, into leather bags; and, if the blood of their enemies 
be on their hands, they take care not to wash it off. When 
after this slaughter, they take their own food, they thrust a 
part of what they eat into the mouths of the heads, which 
thev have brought awav, saying to each of them: * eat, quench 
thy thirst, and satisfy thy appetite: as thou hast been slain 
by my Mand, so may thy kinsmen be slain by my kinsmen!” 

The weapons of these warriors were bows and knives. In 
fighting with the British at the time of the conquest or of 
rebellions, the native instruments of war could not of course 
compete with the gunpowder of a more modern foe, and so 
they were beaten. 


. 
‘a Religious superstitions. 


The Thlen superstition and the institution of human 
sacrifice goes far back into the mists of antiquity. In the 
old days, human victims were offered to the spirit of U Thlen 
the monster snake whom the people worshipped. The supersti- 
tious fear of thlens linger to this day among the Khasi tribes. 
and it is a popular belief among them that the thlens exist 
along with bhuts (devils) and evil spirits. 

All superstitions are of ancient origin and the fear of 
srmkes is a hang-over from serpent, and sun worship which 
Sir Wm. Jones stated was the first form of religious worship 
known to man. It is a matter of official record that human 
victims were sacrificed to the snake fetish as late as 1835 in 
tke Jaintia hills. Human sacrifices were also made to Kali; 
to the Goddess of the Kopili river, and to appease evil spirits. 
This atrocious custom has been put down under the British 
rule, we hope, forever. | ; are Be NN See 

Alth aaah the: Khasis profess a belief in one God, U ‘Blei 
‘Neng-Thaw or Patiyan the Creator of the Universe, they als 
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believe that a deity inhabits every tree; that the Sun and 
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Moon are Gods and that there are a number of lesser Gods to 
be propitiated. They may be more properly described as 
animists or spirit worshippers. The practice of necromancy 
is very common and the priests or wise men, of the various 
tribes are well acquainted with the mysteries of incantation, 
divination and general black magic. 

The Khasis also believe in a future life of material com- 
pensations. For the streets of gold, the milk and honey and 
the harp-playing of Christian orthodoxy, or the Houris of the 
Mohamedans, they have conceived heaven as a place where 
they can dwell in groves of betel-nut and chew uninterruptedly 
and eternally. 

However, Cazim again says that ‘*‘ They have no idea of 
Heaven and Hell, the reward of the good or the punishment 
of bad actions; but they profess a belief that when a person 
dies, a certain spirit comes to seize his soul, which he carries 
away and that whatever the spirit promises to give at the 
instant, when the body dies, will be found and enjoyed by the 
dead but that, if any one should take up the corpse and carry 
it off, he would not find the treasure.” 

There are many spirits to bg feared or reverenced according 
to their nature: there are household deities to be propitiated 
and sacrificed to, there are the good and evil spirits of the 
dead, and the gods of wealth, of water, of the state, of the 
village and the gods of disease. 

The basis of the Khasi belief rests on Ancestor worship. 
The spirits of the departed are worshipped by offerings of 
food and drink. The death and burial customs have not 
changed since Cazim wrote that when a Khesi died “all his 
kinsmen join in killing a hog and a gayal; and having bowled 
the meat, pour some liquor into the mouth of the deceased, 
round whose body they twist a piece of cloth by way® of a 
shroud; all of them taste the same liquor as an offering to his 
soul: and this ceremony they repeat at intervals for several 
days. Then they lay the body on a stage, and kindling a fire 
under it, pierce it with a spit and dry it: when it is perfect- 
ly dry, they cover it with two or three folds of cloth; and 
enclosing it in a little chest bury it under the ground. All 
the fruits and flowers, that they gather within a year after 
burial, they scatter on the grave of the deceased; but some 
bury their dead in a different manner; covering them first 


with a shroud, then with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging 
them on a high tree. Some, when the flesh is decayed, wash 


the bones, and keep them dry in a bowl, which they open on 


every sudden emergency and fancying themselves at consulta- 


tion with the bones, pursue whatever course they think proper ; 


g that they act by the command of their departed 


ie 


parents and kinsmen. A widow is obliged to remain a whole 


year near the grave of her husband; where ber family bring 
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her food; if she dies within the year they mourn for her: if she 
lives, they carry her bacle to her house where all of her relations 
are entertained with the usual feast of the Khasis.”’ 

In regard to the Khasis themselves, as being different from 
the Svntengs and Lyngams Jaintias and other sub-divisions of 
the Assamese, Lt.-Col. Gurdon gives some variation to the 
ecremonies attendipg the death and burial of this particular 
tribe. 

The body is kept for severa] days in the house while daily 
ceremonies of a religious nature are performed. Food and 
drink is placed by the dead, animals or a cock are sacrificed 
and if it is intended to bury the body, bull is sacrificed : 
if the body is to be burned a pig is sacrificed. There are 
various purifactcry ceremonies and then the funeral cortege 
starts on its way to the plaintive music of the sharati (flutes) 
and drums. The pyre is lighted, with further ceremony, a 
parting salute of arrows is fired, and, finally the bones, which 
they do not allow to be calcined, are gathered and placed in 
the bone repository, after having been tied up in an earthen 
pot by the priest. Certain eatables, together with portions of 
the sacrificial animals are placed within the cairn and for three 
days thereafter food and drink is placed on top of the clam 
cairn and the family of the deceased is taboo during that 
time, 

If a Khasi meet with accidental or violent death a black 
cock is sacrificed to Ka Tyrut, the Goddess of death. The 
bones of the dead are placed in three successive cairns but, 
unless the divination by means of eggs reveal an auspicious 
sign, the relatives of the deceased have to go on with the 
saciificing and removing of bones. Finally, a flat stone is 
erected “‘ for the ghost of the departed to sit upon.” 

We have mentioned the fact that the Khasis are given to 
the worship of natural forces and of deities. The beautiful 
character of the mountains, rivers and falls lend themselves to 
the poetic imagination and the making of folk stories. The 
primitive and susceptible natures of the Khasis have built up 
unlimited fairy stories of their lovely country. Shillong Peak, 
the highest mountain in the vicinity is believed to be the home 
of the spirit of the mountain who dwells on its summit. It 


-to dwell in elevated places; as Olympus and Parnass, as 
Paha! d Sinai. Many of the high peaks in the Khasi and 
J ls are the homes of gods and godl ACCOI . 

h equently there ate periodical ene thea want 
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appointed high priest called the Langdoh. Besides, these 
official priests, every family furnishes fts own lay priest for its 
own religious ceremonies. Each Khasi state has one or more 
priests whose dutv it is to act as general pontificial factotem. 
He casts out evil spirits, assists in maintaining civic virtue, 
performs the sacrifices and divinations for the state, especially 
at the times when epidemics of infectious dfseases appear. 

Since the Khasis are members of a Matriarchy, all religious 
ceremonies are performed with the assistauce of the priestess. 
Her presence is quite necessary, her functions important and 
manifold) The same old hocus-pocus of consulting the oracle 
is followed by the Khasis with the same seriousness with which 
the credulous Roman consulted his augury and practised elivina- 
ee by means of breaking eggs and studying of the viscera of 
fowls. 

But far the most interesting outward expression of Khasi 
worship is their erection of memorial stones. The place is 
dotted with monoliths, some have been there from an indefinite 
time. These cenotaphs are placed there in memory of the dead, 
as they are to-day among us. The plains of Luitkor have the 
appearance of a great neglected grave-vard where many 
irregular groups of upright and flat stones perpetuate the 
memories of the long dead. 
ae These stones do not mark the actual resting place of the 

dead, asin the case of our own grave-stones, but the bones of 
the dead are placed in cromlechs or cairns, often in the family 
eromlech where the bones of several relatives repose in a 
common ossuary. . 

The monoliths are rough uncut slabs of stone varving.in 
height from about three feet to twenty-seven, although the 
average is around twelve or fourteen feet. The upright stpnes 
are called Menhirs, and are to be found in groups of uneven 
numbers from three to nine. We do not know the significance 
of this arrangement, which, however, is undoubtedly done 

deliberately and has some symbolism which is not understood. 

~< Besides the upright stones, there are the usual accompanying 
dolmens or table stones which are placed on several small 
supporting stones, and, lastly, there are the cromlechs, or 
cairns which are used for storing the bones of the dead. 

At Laitkor we observed a large number of groups of 
stones of varying size, both upright and flat, and there also 
seemed to be the remains of what was once a burning platform 
cant now so overgrown with rank weeds as to be almost 
invisible. The purpose of the upright memorial stones is to 

C0! ame) er 













morate the male members of the family; of the flat 
ss stones, to honour tho female members; although there are 
A: umbers of fiat stones used as seats for the spirits, or as merely 


ts for human travellers. Such stones are to be seen in the 
ket-place or burra-bazar at Shillong although we do not 
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know how long the stones have been there, doubtless long 
before the town of Shilfong came into being. We have found 
numbers of isolated stones along the road-way, or in more 
remote places, plains or pine forests, that seem to belong to the 
distant past, but, as they are unmarked by ought save lichens, 
whocan say ¢ 

At any rate itewas quite a feat to carry these great stones 
and erect them in these lonely spots, for some of them weigh 
many tons, and they have withstood, with the exception of 
some of the tallest, the earthquake shocks of years to which 
the districts of such seismic strata have been subjected. 

The instinct for ancestor worship has been a common 
qualitygof many of the early races and may have sprung from 
the original * old man of the family ” who, assuming the author 
ity of the official head of the family clan, exacted the respect 
and obedience of the younger members. The repitition of 
this habit soon became a custom and was the starting point 
for the ramifications of ancestor worship and the establishment 
of a deity or first One in the minds of the *‘ dawn man.” 

However that may be, the Khasias who have claimed our 
special interest, have througl» the ages faithfully adhered to 
the custom of perpetuating the memory of the dead, and the 


frequent sight of these monoliths serve to act as a concrete 


materialization of the admonition ‘‘ Lest we Forget’ We 
feel that this was and is a good custom and bespeaks a rather 
admirable quality of virtue in these wild untutored people of 
the Khasis and Jaintia hills, and these old stones placed along 
the way ‘‘ gave us to think,”’ and started the echoes from an 
immemorial past to which we, too, are linked in the common 
bond of human brotherhood. 





Artifie’ No. 16. 


A few types of Sedentary Games prevalent in the 
Central Provinces. 


By Hem CHanpra Das-Gupra, M.A., F.G.S. 


While out on a geological tour during last autumn, iI 
collected an account of a few types of sedentary games 
prevalent in the Jubbulpur district, the information bei 
gathered chiefly from a few villagers of Gosalpur (Jubbulpur). 
The plays «bout which I was able to collect detailed inf }rmation 
are five in number and known as Atharagutiala teora, dash-quti, 
gol-ekuish, kaooa, and Sat-gol, and in this short note I propose 
to describe them 
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Fig. 2. 


2. Dash-quti (fig. 2).—The diagram for playing this game 
is shown above. It has some similarity with the bara-guti 
diagram in having the main square outline, the two diagonals, 
and the two lines Bo the middle points of the opposite sides 
of the square, while in the tri section of the diagonals and the 
drawing of the lines joining the points of tri-section as shown 
in the figure, it recalls the type of diagram used in a Bhandara 


game.' There is nothing new regarding the number of capture 
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3. Ool-ekuish (fig. 3).—As is shown in the figure seven 
concentric circles with three diameter® are required for playing 
this game, the diameters meeting the circles at 42 points Two 
persons are required for playing this game, and each of them 
provides himself with 21 ballets which are placed at the 21 
cross-points arranged along 3 consecutive radii. The rules of 
the game are practically the same as are @bserved in the case 
of bara-guti or similar other plays, the only important point to 
be noted is that in this game ballets may be moved not only 
along the radii or diameters, but also along the ares or the 
circumferences. The ballets belonging to the 2 players are 
necessarily of two different types, 


Fig. 4. : 

4. Kaooa (fig. 4).—This is a peculiar type of tiger play 
and, as the figure shows it, seven kaooas and one tiger are 
necessary for the game. Two players are required for the 
game; the player with the kacoas tries to checkmate the tiger, 
while the player with the tiger attempts at capturing all the 

— kaooas by jumping over them according to the ordinary rules of 

the tiger play. This type of tiger-play is rather interesting, and 

differs from the type of tiger-play prevalent in Ben "and 

~ie Orissa in which the number of goats or ballets may be 24, 

Sg ie 20, ‘12 or 3, while the number of tiger may be 1, 2 or 4. 

(mr, ook (fig. 5).—As the accompan 
required for this pla consist: 
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the next circle would be taken out and dropped successively 
within the different circles as before. This continues until the 
player drops his last piece within a circle next to which there is 
an empty one, and then he will be in possession of the pieces lying 
within the circle immediately next to the latter. The play will 
be now begun by the other person who will take out the pieces 
lying" within the circle next to the one from which the pieces 
had been removed by his adversary and proceed exactly like the 
previous player. Whenever a player succeeds in capturing the 
pieces lying within a circle immediately next to any empty one, 
or comes to an empty circle with one or more empty circles 
nextto it, he shall have to stop, and the play will be commenced 
by his adversary with the pieces lying within the first circle 
next to the one, the pieces from wiioh have all been captured by 
the previous player, or within the circle lying immediately after 
the baat empty circle, the movement being in al] cases against 
the hands of the watch. The play will go on in this way, and 
the player who captures the r number of pieces will be 
considered to be victorious. | 

A careful study of this game will at once show the similar- 


ity that exists between it, and 
| Journ, Asiatic Soc., Bengal, N.S., Vol. XIX, pp. 71-74, 1024. 
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tion of which has already been published. — * The Jubbulpur 

game, howe pix “aunibare 40; be an extremely primitive form of 

— ee, me prevalent in the Assam hills, Orissa and Madras 
residency. 3 
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ARTICKE No. 16 


Physical Characteristics of the Hos of Kolhan. 
By D. N. Masomopar, M.A. 


This paper contains a preliminary survey of the physical 
characteristics of the Hos, based on 10 anthropometrical 
~ measurements of 200 individuals. 

Short stature, dark complexion, short, broad and flat nose 
small, dark eyes, wavy to curly hair, beard or moystaches 
absent, are some of the physical characters of the Hos of 
Kolhan The complexion varies from sooty black to dark 
brown, but often one meets with fair Hos. This may possibly 
be traced to the fair Rajput traders who tour throughout the 
district with articles of daily use. The chin is narrow and the 
lips are medium. Slight prognathism is noticeable. Ears are 
small and finely developed. Slanting eyes are scarcely notice- 
able. Formerly they practised, tattooing, but the custom has 
fallen out of favour. Where tattooing is practised, only the 
fore-limbs, especially the right hand is tattooed. The belief 

a connected with the practice is, that if a woman doe; not 
tattoo, she commits a sin, for nothing goes with her to the 
next world but these marks on the limbs. They do not chip 
their teeth. 


Anthropometry. f 


Measurements were taken of 200 Hos of different septs 
and localities, and their cranial, nasal and facial indices worked 
out. Care has been taken to group the subjects on the dasis 
of homogeniety, t.c., the samples taken for anthropometric 
tests have common social standards and common traditional 
origins. For example, the Hos believe that the members of a 

ne sept are descended from a common ancestor and marriage is 
forbidden between them. A man of the Banra sept will not 
marry a girl of the same sept but of a different sept, say the 
Kalundi or the Deogam. So as regards tradition and social 
standing each sept is homogeneous, and for this purpose 1 
’ have recorded the tests of each sept separately. Another im- 
portant point to be noted is the possible error in measure- 
ments which may be called personal errors. However accurate 
the field-worker may be, such errors are inevitable, for the 
conditions of field work do not allow time enough to record the 
measurements in a way possible in the laboratory. When one 
has to finish a dozen or more tests in 15 minutes, it ie not 
possible to apply one’s instrament a second time to verify the 
it record. But this can be remedied to some extent, if we 
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take a sufficiently large number of subjects of each group, 
measure them, deduct tite personal error which may be ascer- 
tained by the laboratory method, and then work out the aver- 
age, For example, if the first record of head length of an 
individual be 18'l ems, the second record, [18:2 cms, the third 
record, 18°3 ems, the mean record must be 18°2 ems. But 
mstead of making three observations on the same individual, 
we take three individuals and get the records 181] ems, 18-2 
ems, 15°3 cms, deducting the personal errors, we may arrive at 
the same average, i.e., 18°2 ems for the head-length. For field 
work the second method is the only method possible, for we 
cannot make a subject submit to anthropometric tests for 45 
minuteg. 

The comparative anthropometry of some 140 Hos of 1) 
different septs is given below. It is evident from the table, 
that the greater the number of subjects in a group, the more 
the average agrees with the general physical appearance of the 
tribe. The average indices for the Banra sept of which 44 
subjects were measured are, cephalic, 73°6, nasal, 79°1, facial, 
92°3, whereas the average indices for the Jamuda sept of 
which only two subjects were .available for measurement are 
cephalic, 77 9, nasal, 74°6, facial 90. Again only two subjects 
were measured of Bansia sept, and they gave the following 
average indices, cephalic, 79°4, nasal, 80-3, facial, 93:1. So. in 
order to arrive at valid conclusions, on the result of averages, 
there must be a fair number of subjects in each group. 


. Cephalic Index. 


* Of the 200 measurements taken, 63 per cent. were found to 
be dolichocephalic, 47 per cent. mesocephalic, and 12 per cent, 
bracfy-cephalic. The head-length was measured from glabella 
to opisthocranium, the point in the median sagittal line of the 
occiput, which is the farthest ee from the glabella. The 
width was measured between the euryons, the most laterally 
projecting points on the sides of the head above the Supra- 
mastoid and zygomatic crests. The average cephalic index 
for the Hos is 75°5. The Honhaga sept has the lowest average 
cephalic index, i.e. 73:0 and the Bansia the highest, 79-4. 
The Banra has 73°6. the Sawaia, 74°3, the Kalundia 74-7, the 
Baraimunda, 74'7, the Deogam, 75°2, the Hembrom, 75-9, the 
Purty, 76°3, the Jamuda, 77-9. Cases of artificial deformation 
of the head were noticed in the interior of Kolhan. A young man 
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— 
whether this manipulation of the head, when the bones are in 


process of ossification, has anything te do with the moulding 
of the head form. 


Nasal Index. 


The length of the nose was measured from the nasion, 1.¢., 
the point in the median sagittal line where the nasal bones 
join the frontal bone, to the sub-nasal, ¢.e., the point where 
the septum of the nose joins the upper lip. The breadth was 
measured from alare to alare, f.e., the laterally projecting 
points on the wings of the nose or nostrils. The point corres- 
donding to the nasion is very vaguely defined and in many 
instances difficult to find. - 

The width of the nose is taken at the widest point on the 
alae by some observers, and at the point where the nose joins 
the face, by others. As the measurements of both dimensions 
are very small any small error of observation, seriously affects 
the average. ‘To add to it, there is the custom of pressing the 
nose upwards with the fingers against the sides, and of pressing 
the finger against the hard palate to elevate the long septum of 
the palate so as to rectify any depression in the bridge of the 
nose. To come to the averages, the Honhaga sept has the 
highest nasal index, i.e. i'l, the Jamuda the lowest, ¢ ¢., 
74°6. The nasal indices are forthe Banra, 79 1. the Kalundia, 
77°5, the Deogam, 79°5, the Hembrom, 81]'2, the Bansia, 80:3, 
the Sawaia, 76°0, the Baraimunda, 77°5, the Purty, 75-7, 
the Lagauri, 86°6. 

Facial Index. 


The face-length was measured from glabella to gnathien, 
the lowest point in the middle of the bony chin. The face- 
breadth was taken as the distance between the zygions? #.e., 
the most laterally projecting points on the two zygomatic 
arches. The head-height was measured from bregma, t.e., the 
point on the head where the frontal bone meets the two parie- 
tal bones, to the right earhole. As regards the facial index, 
the Lagauri sept has the lowest index, ¢.e., 87°9, while the 
Kalundia has 94 The facial indices are for the Banra, 92-3, 
‘the Deogam, 93:1, the Hembrom, #30, the Bansia, 93-2, the 
Sawaia, 93-2, the Honhaga, 89-1, the Jamuada, 90, the Barai- 
munda, 89°3, the Purty 900. 


Stature and Arms’ Reach. 


The average stature is about 161 cms. The Bansia sept 
has the lowest stature (average for the sept), te, 158°2 cms, 
while the Sawaia sept has the highest average stature 164-0 
ems, and individuals measure 170 cms, or more, The average 


ee “ae 


ture for the Kalundia sept is 161-7 cms., the Deogam, 161-8 
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ems., the Hembrom, 160°1 cms., the Jamuda, 161-1 ems, the 
Baraimunda, 159°8 cms¢ the Purty, 163°7 cms, the Honhaga, 
159°5 ems. the Lagauri, 163°6 cms, and that for the Banra is 
1605 ems. At the age of 30 a Deogam was measured to be 
177 cms, at the age of 545 a Hembrom measured 149°4 cms 
only. So the Hos are below the average as regards stature. 
The maximum average arms’ reach, /.e., 173°5 is noticeable in 
the case of the Sawaia sept, while the Honhaga sept has only 
166°6 cms. ‘The arms’ reach is proportionate to the stature; 
the higher the stature, the greater is the arms’ reach, and the 
difference between the stature and the arms’ reach of a man 
ranges from 7 to ems. The Bansia has an average arms’ 
reach ef 169°7 cms, the Lagauri has 1728 cms, the Barai- 
munda, 167-9 ems, the Purty, 172°2 ems, the Hembrom, 168°6 
ems, the Jamuda, 168°0 cms, the Deogam, !71°0 cms, the 
Kalundia, 172 0 cms, the Banra, 169 3cms. The average arms’ 
reach for all the septs is 169°9 cms. 
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Artycee No. 17. 


Some of the characteristics of Kolarian Songs. 


By D. N. Masompar, M.A. 


The songs of the Hos or Kols, may be grouped under four 
well defined heads :— 


1. General songs, depicting general ideas, the economic 
conditions of the people, the principles of living. ete. 
2. Love songs. ° 
3. Moral songs, through which the poet wishes to impart 
moral instructions to the people. Moral songs may 
be subdivided into two groups— 
(a) those addressed to young men, 
(6) those addressed to voung women. 
4. Miscellaneous songs, which mostly relate to domestic 
affairs, articles of food, etc. 


There are a few songs which may be taken as commemo- 
rating some fights in early timesall of which refer to ‘ Bundu ’ 
and ‘'Tamara.’ These two places are in the Ranchi district, but 
definite historical evidence about fights is lacking Usually 
reference is made to these two places in Ba and Jadur songs. 
This may be due to the fact that Ba and Jadur dances and 
songs are imported from ‘ Bundu’ and ‘Tamara.’ They do 
not originally belong to Singbhum. Ba and Jadur songs also 
contain words or sentences of ‘ Bundu’ and * Tamar’ peofile. 
The following song may be quoted as an example: 


noko kore go ko thupunz, tana 
bunduko topo do rara rurua 
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People are striking one another in the Tamara field. 
There the arrows and axes are glittering. 


l. General songs. 


The Hos are a happy-go-lucky people. The following 
song reflects to a great extent their mentality. 


(2) 
Maghe. 

rasikana ba somdi, 

nen jibon mena reba rasikana kong 

- nen jibon mena reba rasikana kong 

kabu nameya samdi, 

nelekan rasika do kabu nameya kong 

nelekan rasika do kabu nameya kong 
kabu tarina somdi, | | 

nole hasa leka do kabu tarina kong 

buru daru leka do kabu sagouoh kong 


English translation : 


Let us be merry my dear. 
Be merry as long as this life lasts. 
We shall not find, 
We shall not find such joy. 
We shall not live for ever, my dear, 
Like the earth we shall not be lasting. 
Like trees we do not shoot out into new leaves. 


= This song gives a true picture of Ho life. Outside engage- 

ménts may require a Ho to toil hard from morning till evening 

but he must turn up punctually at the village akhara after 

bis evening meal, and he must take part in the village dance 

ss every night. Cares and anxieties he seems to have none. 

* Usually he does not think about the future, but improvident 

sm, he is, he has little to safeguard from pilfering or theft. He 
ttached to his own Roe and loves “din the family 
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° 
English translation : 


While your parents lived 
You were on soft * keshari.’ 
When your parents are dead 
The soft fodder withers away. 


‘Keshari’ (Lathyruo sativa) is a kind of pulse. It is a 
juxury with the Hos and so soft keshari stands for a luxurious 
dish. As long as the parents live, the Hos get that luxurious 
dish, i.e. they have not to struggle for their bread but with the 
death of the parents, especially the father, they are put to 
difficulties. Besides, as long as they remain bachelors, they 
are comparatively free from worldly cares. - 


(4) 


dinda thaname jarma thaname supered 
othe thopre pinda dom thega thega va 
othe thopre pinda dom thega thega ya 


andi, hanam korandi hanam supered, 
othe thopre pinda tham mukui chethane ya 
othe thopre pinda tham mukui chethane ya 


honanam hoponanam supered, 
hone jirim jipida stri konre, 
hone jirim jipida stri konre, 


English : 
Oh youth, when you were a bachelor, you kicked at your 
dhoti which reached the ground, + 


Now when you were married oh youth, 

The ground-kissing dhoti rose up to the knees. © 
Again, when you get children 

It is a troublesome burden to you. 


(5) 
kora non nem janom lena, 
bir jantu leka ge disumen nonora 


nam ‘nam lagedethe x = 
negam napum ko ji ko nakaring than 
chanabredo badredo 
kalijug kuri rem chaka dejana. 
English translation : 
_ Being born a male child za | 
_ You are roaming about the country like a wild animal, 
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. 
After searching for you 
Your parents have lost their hearts 
And vou at last 
Are enticed by a woman of ‘ kalijug.’ 


A woman of * kalijug * im pliesa woman of easy virtue.' The 
young men, so long as their parents alive. have no cares and 
anxieties, they seldom remain at home and roam from place to 
place, indulging in dances and romances. The parents are very 
affectionate, they do not stand in their way but previde them 
with foodand shelter ungrudgingly. It is only when the young 
people get married that they settle down and live a family life. 


. ? 
2. Love Songs. 


The principal motive which induces a Ho to take to matri- 
mony seems, at first sight. to be an economic one. The 
woman cooks his food, does all his household work, helps him 
in his field work, takes care of his children, fetches water from 
the river or the neighbouring ‘bandh’ and isa valuable asset 
to the domestic life. The Ho men are weak in health, lazy 
and incapable of doing much work. This is probably due to 
excessive drinking of rice beer or ‘handia’ But the economic 
motive is not the only one in matrimony; the element of love 
enters very largelv, for the principle of mutual selection reigns 
supreme. Even where the bride and the bridegroom are 
passive and take no active part and the parents of both settle 
the marriage, the final choice rests with the bride and the 
bridegroom. Before a host of relatives and villagers, male 
and female, the bride and the bridegroom have to interchange 
looks and if they agree to the marriage, they have to distri- 
bute .handia to all the relatives on either side. First the 
bridegroom offers handia to the bride who, if she approves of 
the former, distributes the liquor to all her relatives, male and 
female. The bride then has to repeat the process and when 
both have agreed, the marriage is settled. The refusal to take 
the liquor on either side breaks off the proposed union. 

Further the existence of intrusion marriage amongst them, 
goes to show that the element of love plays a great part in 
matrimony. The custom of purchasing the bride is prevalent 
among the Hos and the bride-price is getting so high that the 
number of regular marriages is decreasing day by day. And 

et we often find that a girl would intrude into the house of 
her lover, to &tay with his people as a drudge, eking out her 
living by the sweat of her brow. The harsh treatment which 
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ia 

she receives at the hands of her would-be mother-in-law, 
sometimes proves too much for her epatience and she leaves 
the house. But this is rare, for, the girl comes prepared for all 
sorts of ill treatment. Such sacrifice on the part of a girl may 
come about in two ways. If a young man and a young girl 
fall in love, and if circumstances stand in the way of effecting 

their union and the former stands aside, thegirl, if her affection 
for the boy is strong enough, intrudes into the house of her 
lover, and if she can, by her service, render herself useful to 
the household ; she is allowed to remain in the house of her 
lover.. Or sometimes if a young woman admires a young man 
secretly, the only way open to her is to intrude into the house 
of her idol. In some cases, a young man is taken by surprise. 
The following song expresses the feelings of a young man on 
such an occasion. 


(6) 

baring doya doyathe 

sikinisir sonanapanum nothong helena kong 

? Be ,? v 

namdom boroy than baring 

kadal sakom lir lipir fam dom boroy than, 
kalang boroy baring kalang boroy 

diri jol bangala ' re naieng thenguna. 


English translation : 


After my brother followed a fair young girl with a neck- 
. lace of silver coins. 

My brother, you are afraid, - 

You are trembling like the leaves of a banana tree, . 
We do not fear, 


ti We stand on stone bungalows. lets 


A young girl has intruded into the house of a young man 

and the latter has been trembling with fear. The brother of 

| the young man has passed to manhood so he is safe, the young 
“ “Zr Pay taehagg will not follow him, he is as it were, in a stone bunge- 


Se ee, “A reference to the following songs will explain the import- | 
aes. P<. ance ¢ of a0 Butaal attachment in matrimony. 
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English translation : 


¢ 
There on the slope of yonder forest, 
Is it ‘bapal’ blazing or fire burning ? 
It is not ‘ bapal,’ it is not fire, 
But the heart of my brother. 


‘Bapal’ is a small triangular area covered with grass, 
located on the junction of two or more village paths. 

This is a love song. The allusion is to a love intrigue 
between a young man and a young woman which resulted in an 
union of the two hearts. A youth was in love with a young 
girl and his heart was burning with the flame of love. The 
couple cloped, but the brothers of the girl followed them to 
force her to come back and this gave an occasion for the 
woman to make a sarcastic reference to the action of the 
brothers, for they have no cause of grievance as she eloped of 
her own accord with her lover. 


(8) 
Maghe. 


tondung beter sumudi nidimega sanangi dinda sumudi, 
jirim kusi janredo suped revabara nangebaratan 
jetilolom meneredo nando chatomeing sabeva namdo 
gugulo. 
bari meko sangitana nirjabeta langeko dinda sumudi, 
_nirja beta langeko biri lidi lidi relang chakadatukua, 


_ English translation : 
S 


If you sincerely love me, deck me with the flower in: 
If yeu feel the heat of the sun, I will hold the umbrella 
rothers you have many, who may follow us and find 


They may find us, but we will throw dust into their ¥ ? ~e 
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* 
imen sundar barakana 
bara nela thege juring jido hafayan 
dahado golegole, dahado mile mile, 
enereo ja juring godebapade. 


English translation : 
Water in the tank (from the surface) is clear and trans- 
parent to the bottom, 
And the water-lilvy has blossomed ; 
Though the water is spread to a distance, appearing deep 
green, 
I must try my best to pluck the flower. 


The girl is here compared to a water-lily. The lover 
knows the risk of forcibly carrying off the girl, but he is deter- 
mined to take the risk of plucking the flower. The water in 
the tank is compared to the relatives and co-villagers of the 
girl, for they will offer resistance in case the girl is carried 
away from their midst. The comparison of young woman toa 
mali-flower is very common. The following song gives an 
example : . 

(40) 


banda nari mali bara 
nanhe chetepara led nanhem asia 
napung gecha para led, 
napung nasi me 
negang gecha rowa led, 
' negang nasi me. 


English translation : 


The Mali-flower on the embankment of the tank * 
Was not grown by me, why do you ask me for it. 
My father has grown it, 
So ask it of him. 
My mother has planted if, 
So ask it of her. 


. A young man is enamoured of a young girl and approaches 
the brother of the girl for her hand. The brother says that he 
has no power to do so and advises him to approach her parents 
who may consent to his proposal. The parents have brought 
her up and so it is only they who have the right to give her 

P away in marriage. ii) 


jurim tagid malibora 
olam tadam napanum jigeshukia 
golam tadam malibora 





jigeshuku lelotana maliboratan 
- goshotana malibora = —™ 
ae _ jorimdare apanum karenojua. 
ote ie eae ~ a 
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English translation : 


e 
Oh maiden, you have wreathed a heart-charming garland 
of mali-flowers for your friend. 
You have wreathed a garland of mali-flowers which is 
heart-charming, 
The mali flowers are withering, your friend will not come: 
If you love me, deck me with it, it looks so beautiful. 


The lover is away and the young woman is waiting to see 
him again. She has wreathed a beautiful garland of mali- 
flowers for her lover. The lover fails to return on the ap- 
pointed day, but the woman sits and waits for him. The 
flowers Segin to witber and still the lover does not come. A 
young man apprvaches the woman and seeks her hand. He 
says that her lover will not come, so what is the good of letting 
the garland wither. He is ready to take her and if she likes 
may offer the garland to him as a token of her approval. 


3. Moral Songs. 

(a) Next to love songs, moral songs play a great part during 
festivals. Youth is reckless ahd the Ho bard warns youth 
not to be led astray by impulses. . 

(12) : 
bariage pompelhonking hendepundi tanaking pompel 
honking 

supededo diasingal nala reja pompelhonben sutigajena. 

_ English translation : 
Only two butterflies, black and white. 
r A lock of hair, the light of a Jamp. 
Butterflies do not offer yourselves to die. 

Butterflies are ever restless, so are the eyes of a youth. 
The Ho bard warns the eyes not to be enamoured of the lock 
of hair of a maid, for it may lure him to destruction. A charm- 
ing exterior is not the only thing to be desired. 
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You have brought a bride 
Who is like an empty cofoon. 
Would you draw it into a thread or cut it into a 
bundle ? 


: Nicha is a wild shrub having small red fowers with sweet 
juice (Children are very fond of sucking its flower.) 

When a branch of the bush is cut, it drfes and changes into 
brushwood, the leaves dropping off. This skeleton (Jata) is 
used in training vegetable creepers. The bride is compared to 
a mere skeleton of a Nicha shrub. As Nicha jata is dry and 
devoid of leaves and sweet flowers, so the bride is a mere 
skeleton devoid of any merit. ‘Iungam ken chopra’ chopra 
is the empty cocoon with no living worm within. The'bride is 
compared to such an empty shell. She possesses no inner 
mental qualities. 

(4) While warning the voung generation to be particularly 
cautious in their selection of a bride, the poet is aware of the 
fact that voung people very often abuse their power and dupe 
young women; so he advises young girls to be discreet and not 

) to place blind confidence in young people who may entice them, 
* 


(14) 


nindar buru jolare, thuyu china karamuha bandulekana 
jhuyu china karamecha bandulekana. 

kana napui thuyu kana napui karamecha 
kuri chakade kora chana bandu lekana 
kuri chakade kora chana bandulekana. 


English translation : 
Does a fox or jackal jump on the peak of yonder 
mountain ? = 
No, that is not a fox nor a jackal, 
But a young man si is an enticer of young 


women. 
ff The poet compares enticers of young women, i.e. false and 
selfish lovers with the fox or jackal. The fox is described in 


Ho soletesea as @ very cunning animal, as in the fairy tales of 


ae 7 ete Cea e or bride price wench precludes a Ho from break- 
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(15) 
sonaréha thalu gagara do, 
rupa reha thalu karasado 
borogoy daha bui nalom nagu 
bahu daha ko kako nuh nu 
English translation : 


Our vessel is made of gold. 
Our vessel is made of silver. 

Oh Bui! do not fetch muddy water, = 
For your brothers will not drink it. 


** Bui” is a term of endearment and addressed respectfully 
to girls?’ Muddy water stands for immorality. 


4. Miscellaneous Songs. 
. (16) 
Maghe. 


buru bithar maghe bera bethar maghe 
chikathere danrachumnahumeleda kong ~ 
rutu chenho chenho thege danrachum nahumeleda 
banam renho renho thege danrachum chinabeleda 
nokoreha thanr danrachu thore rutu do kong 
nokoreha thanr danrachu 
koyong banamdo kong. 
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bai jomme bareng 

dama dumang ruthu banam“baijomme. 
nimirc gapa bai thare 

maghe setere tenere esu ransaa 
ena mentheng kajiam thana 

nimir gapa kore lareng baijomme. 


English translation : 


Dear brother, maghe will come in its annual course, 

Be prepared with your drum, band, pipe and guitar, 

It is a pleasure to get ready with the instruments 
beforehand, 

Therefore, I tell you brother, get ready with all*these. 


Formerly the Hos were very generous, and hospitable. 
Strangers were comtortably lodged in their homes and they 
were all attention to them. Visitors to their fields were cor- 
dially received and were allowed to partake of the produce of 
the field for immediate use. In the following song the poet 
depicts the beauty of the healthy plants of tobacco and brinjal 
on the alluvial soil on the river bank. 


(18) 
Ba. 


nepa paromere thamaku thamasathada ko thamaku 
therepa paromere berenga benga bangi jolena berenga 
pekave joka nidi me thamaku themasa thgdako thama- 


ku, - 
nuthui joka godeme berenga benga bangi jo lena 
berenga. *. 


English translation : 
On the bank of the river there. the tobacco is grown. 
On this bank of the river, the brinjal is grown. 
You may take the tobacco as much as you require for a 


‘ ficca.," 
You may pluck the brinjals as much as you require for 
cooking. 
(19) 
Ba. 


maranggara gitile dipare, kharbuja nutuputu 
nuringgara kochakudure bengamai senegoné 
_ jomege sananginha, kharbuja nutuputu > 
nuhuge sanaginhba ho, kochakudure bengasenegone 
dakharbuja jetelolore, nesusibila As rs! 
kocha kudur bengasenegone, sardinuture, nesunogoda. 
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ce 
English translation : | 
On the sandy bank of the big river water melon is grown 
abundantly. 
ss the field on the small! river brinjal is grown luxuriant- 
y- 
; Oh, how I long to eat of the abundant water melon. 
Oh, how I Tong to cook the brinjal of the field. 
The watermelon is very savoury when eaten in the hot 
summer. 
The brinjal is very sweet when cooked in the winter Be 
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ARTICLE*® No. 18. 


The traditional origin of the Hos ; together with a brief 
description of the chief Bongas (or gods) of the Hos.’ 


By D. N. Masunmpar, M.A. 


The tradition of the Hos regarding the creation of the world, 
and the origin of the human race has been described as follows in 
Colonel Tickells’ account of the tribe published in Vol. IX of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 797. Oteboron’ and 
Singbonga were self-created. They made the earth with rocks 
and water, and they clothed it with grass and trees. Next they 
created animals, first those that man domesticated and after- 
wards wild beasts. A boy and a girl were then created and 
put together in a cave to people the world. Finding them too 
innocent to give any hope of progeny, Singbonga taught them 
the preparation of ‘ illi’® or rice-beer which excites the passions, 
and in course of time they broughteforth twelve sons and twelve 
daughters. When the first parents had produced these children, 
Singbonga prepared a feast of the flesh of buffaloes, bullocks, 
goats, sheep, pigs, fowls and vegetables, and making the brothers 
and sisters pair off asked them to choose the kind of food they 
wanted for their sustenance before starting out into the world. 
The first and second pair took bullocks and buffaloes’ flesh. and 
they originated the Hos and the Bhumij, the next took the 
vegetables only and became the progenitors of the Brahmins 
and the Kshatrivas. Others took goats and fish and from 
them are the Sudras. One pair took shell-fish and became 
Bhuiyas, two pairs took pigs and were ancestors of the Santals. 
One pair got nothing, and seeing this the Kol pair gave them of 
their superfluity, and the descendants of these became the 
Ghasias, who were menials in Kol villages and supported by the 
cultivators. 

An alternative version of the origin of the Hos collected by 
me is given below. Singbonga was self-created, and he created the 
earth from a lump of clay (hasa). To people the earth, he made 
it habitable by creating all kinds of trees, plants, herbs and grass. 
rivers and bandhs and birds and beasts of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. And the ‘ horohonko’ or the sons of men were born of 
the egg of a bird ‘hur’ or swan. Out of a swans’ egg came 
forth a boy and a girl; they were first human beings by whom 
the earth was Sanled But this creation did not last long for 


! A detailed study of this subject, | propose to give in my Monograph 





on the tribe which I am writing. 
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Singbonga was somehow offended by his own creation and he 
became enraged, In his furw he created an atmosphere of 
blazing flames. When all life was thus destroyed, Singbonga 
saw the folly of his fury and repentance seized upon him. He 
then began to seek out traces of life and approached all the 
lesser gods to find out if they had hidden any soul. At last 
Nage bonga or tle water-deity came with a pair of living souls, 
which she kept under the sheet of water, a brother and a sister, 
and with this pair Singbonga hoped to bring forward a race of 
man. As they were brother and sister sexual intercourse 
between them was not possible, so what else could the High-god 
do, but to offer them ‘handia,’ an intoxicating preparation. 
Now *it was the intoxication caused by the drinking of this 
fermented liquor that made sexual intercourse between the 
brother and the sister possible and the Hos were created. 

The supreme God of the Hos is the Singbonga or the Sun, 
who has created them and is the cause of all things on earth. 
He has created the earth, the starry heavens above, the deep 
below, and all spirits that move on earth and air. He is the 
father of all good thoughts and man’s works in light and in 
darkness. He is the cause of birth ‘‘Singbonga emetana,”’ the 
cause of death, he is the God of rains and is invoked during 
intense draught. He is also prayed to during sickness. It was 
he who taught the Hos the preparation of * handia’ which is to 
the aborigines the elixir of life. When the village gods and the 
ancestral spirits fail to help the people materially in their 
distress and agrarian troubles, the villagers offer sacrifice to 
Singbonga, and it is believed that peace and prosperity follow. 
But this is on rare occasions for he ts a benign God, and is 
‘always believed to be sympathetic towards men. All the village 
goglings and other deities are under the direct control of 
Singbonga. ; 

The presiding deity of the ancestral home of the Hos is 
known as the ‘Marang bonga. The Hos point to the north- 


west as their ancestral home, and their traditions have a. 


pleasant recollection of the place. There are “ Seven tanks 
seven bandhs, a hill of garlic, and a hill of ginger.” Marang 
means great and Marang bonga comes next to Singbonga in 
order. When epidemics sweep away the villagers and Dessauli 
bonga fails to drive these away, the Hos offer red cocks to 
ne bonga as an appeal to a higher deity. me 

"The Hatuko bongas preside over the fortune of the villagers. 


























Hatu means village and Hatuko bongas mean village | 

There are three Hatukos, and they are anny Ey 
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> 
himself falls a victim to chill penury, and till he can aftord to 
make amends for his promise, his life is rhade unbearable. 

The Dessauli bonga is the presiding deity of the village. 
Each village has one Dessauli who is its guardian. He has a 
fixed abode, outside the village but not far away, on the top of 
a neighbouring hill or a big tree, preferably a banian, but where 
the latter cannot be had on a tamarind tree. Festivals are 
held in honour of Dessauli bonga. On the Maghe and Baha 
festivals sacrifices of cocks and he-goats, with offerings of rice- 
beer are offered to the bonga. During the epidemics of small- 
pox and cholera his aid is always sought, and he is regarded as 
the most active and powerful deity of the Hos. The Dessaul 
bongas of some villages have distinguished themselves for*their 
benign patronage of the villagers.' 

‘Jahir buri’ is a female deity supposed to be the wife 
of Dessauli bonga, with whom she lives. She is a voracious 
deity, the villagers offering choice foods to her whenever they 
can afford to. During Maghe and Baha festivals, each villager 
has to offer one fowl to her; defaulters are condemned. 
‘ Jahir’ means a grove and each village possesses one or two of 

: them, and it is believed that thgse groves have the power of - 
warding off epidemics and diseases. | 

The goddess presiding over water is known as ~ Nage-era ‘or 
* Bindi-era.” In some quarters she is identified with * chandi.’ 
She was responsible for the origin of the Hos. When Singbonga 
destroyed all life on earth, by creating an atmosphere of blazing 
flames, it was this deity who preserved two souls, a brother 
and a sister under the sheet of water, and these two souls in 
time produced a handful of men, whose descendants are the 
Hos. She is very fond of pigs, and it is said that if during sick® 
ness a pig is promised to this deity, the man is sure to recover. 
Eggs and turmeric are also usually offered to her. ns 

Hero-bonga is worshipped during the Heroparay and is said 

™t to preside over crops. Before the villagers begin to plough their 
fields and sow seeds, they invoke Hero-bonga who blesses them 
with sufficient return. 
: Oa or Wagoi bongas are the household gods of the Hos, #.e., 
the spirits of their ancestors. The Hos are very partial to the 
worship of these spirits. Whenever they offer any sacrifice to 
a bonga, they take special care to propitiate the household gods 
also. These bongas look after the safety of their devotees, and 
it is said, they give timely information to the villagers whenever 
any disease or epidemic is apprehended. But the Oa bongas 
are liable to be easily displeased. In case the villagers fail 
to propitiate them regularly, they get annoyed, and chastise the 
nily members by infesting them with diseases of various 
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These are some of the good bongas that preside over the 
destinies of the aborigines. I should mention that the number 
of bongas is not fixed; it changes constantly as it is being 
continually added to. At present there is a tendency amongst 
the Hos to assimilate the deities of the Hindu pantheon, changing 
the names and functions of the latter to suit their own ideas. 
It is, therefore, likely that the number of their deities will swell 
in the near future. On the other hand as there also exists 
an opposite tendency to discard what is old or antique, it is not 
at all certain whether all the bongas now in existence will 
continue to do so for ever. 

Although no new religious movement is in view like the 
Tanabhagat movement of the Oraons,' who suspected that the 
old spirits to whom they looked for help were powerless to save 
them in their distress, and began to persuade themselves that 
it was indeed those very spirits that were wholly responsible for 
their degraded economic and social conditions, and must not be 
abandoned but expelled from the Oraon country,’ the Hos have a 
peculiar fascination for the religion of their dikku, t.e., foreign 
usually Hindu neighbours. In some places, they have openly 
taken the festivals of the Hindus as their own, e.g., the charak 
festival, in which the Hos of Chakradharpore join their Hindu 
neighbours. So it may be legitimately assumed that given 
sufficient opportunities, the Hos are likely to evolve gradually a 
distinct religion based on their indigenous beliefs, but adopting 
the rites and customs of their more cultured Hindu neighbours. 

The following are some of the malignant spirits supposed 
to cause mischiefs to the Hos. They are generally spirits of 
mischievous persons known to the Hos, who after death prefer 

o chastise their fellow tribesmen by inflicting on them various 
diseases and punishments for imaginary or real offences. __ 
~ «<Churin bongas’ are spirits of women dying in child-birth. 
When these get annoyed they sit on the heads of children, and 
the consequence is that the children suffer from rickets or die. 
They also sit on the breast of pregnant women thereby displac- 
ing the placenta. Women are very much afraid of these spirits, 
and they take care to propitiate them regularly with offerings 
of rice-beer and sacrifice of fowls. . 

‘Kachin bones * are spirits oe persons Sno meet wie 
- » graves. They are very mischievous, and whenever they 
eee his ath alone during night, they take him 
down to the depths of the river, and, if the man be not an expert 


‘They are said to way-lay travellers during night. An annual 
offering OS “ 





| Vide Man in India, Vol. 1, No 4, article on “* A new religious move- 
ment among the Oraons” by Mr. 8, C. Ray. — ae 8 
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is required to propitiate them without which they are vexed ; 
for they take food once a year. ‘Nayom bonga’ is worshipped 
by those who practise in poison. 

‘Haukar bonga ’"—this is the favourite god of the witches. 
Every village is said to contain a number of these witches who 
assemble at night under a big banian tree (or tamarind tree) 
outside the skirts of the village where they set up a nocturnal 
dance in honour of the bonga. Anyone peewee by them at 
night is sure to be killed and the blood is offered to the ‘ bonga.’” 
During this communion with the spirit the witches get posses- 
sed, when they are ordered by the spirit to chastise this or th 
person of the village who might have incurred the displeasure 
of the spirit, somehow or other. E 

‘Kariya bonga’ or the god of the Kharias, a section of the 
Mundari race. An alien spirit, is invoked by the village Dewa 
or the medicine man to undo the charms of mischievous spirits. 
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ARTICLE” No 19. 


On the Terminology of Relationship of the Hos 
of Kolhan. 


By D. N. Masumpar, M*A. 


The kinship nomenclature of the Hos is classi-descriptive 
in character. There are two principal-systems of kinship 
terms, one in which the terms are applicable not to single 
individual persons, but to classes of relatives which may often 
be very large, and the other in which the terms denote single 
individual persons. In reality, however, this latter system of 
nomenclature is seldom found anywhere. Even in the termi- 
nology of relationship of most of the Caucasic peoples, which 
Dr. Rivers speaks of as the family system, sometimes a group 
of individuals is denoted by one common term so that the dif- 
ference in the two systems, classificatory and descriptive, may 
be reduced to one of degree. -That is, in the former a term is 
used to denote a larger number of individuals, while in the 
descriptive system of terminology, a term refers ordinarily to 
one single individual. Thus, for example, the Sema Nagas 
use one word ‘aza’* to denote mother, father’s brother's wife. 
and mother’s sister; the same people use ‘apu’ to denote 
‘father,’ father’s brother and mother’s sister's husband 
Again they use ‘ani’ to denote father’s sister, wife's mother, 
husband’s mother, husband’s sister, husband‘’s brother's wife. 
The Angami Nagas use ‘thi’ to denote, wife's elder brother. 
wife's elder sister, husband’s elder brother, elder sister’s hus- 
band, elder brothers’s wife, mother's brother's wife, f&ther’s 
brother's wife. Again the term ‘ Ni’ is used to denote father's 
brother's wife, elder brother’s wife, husband's elder sister, etc. 
Amongst the Hos, mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband ~ 
and the father of both husband and wife are all called ‘ Hoyar.’ 
Again, father’s sister, mother’s brother's wife and mother 
of both husband and wife are denoted by ‘ Hatom’.! 

According to Dr. Rivers, in the most complete form of 
the classificatory system, there is not one single term of 
relationship, the use of which tells us that reference is being 
made to one person and to one person only.* 
| The question of the origin of the terminology of relation- 
ship has been attacked from different standpoints. Some have 
explained it by referring it to a psychological similarity exist- 





2 <: |! For mother’s brother they now use ‘Kumang* and for wife's 
apa _ mother—* Hanr." | 4. . 
ae ? See Dr. Rivers, kinship and social organisation. 
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ing between persons denoted by the same term, while others 
have recognised social functions as determining the termi- 
nology of relationship. Dr. Rivers has championed the latter 
hypothesis, and the kinship nomenclature of both primitive 
and advanced societies justify his conclusion. The origin 
of kinship terms from antecedent social functions seems to be 
the most probable Aypothesis formed up till now. When the 
Hos use the term *‘ Hoyar’ to denote mother's brother, father’s 
sister's husband and the father of both husband and wife, the 
application of the term can easily be explained by referring to 
social function antecedent to the use. Thus, the custom of 
eross cousin marriage is very much prevalent amongst these 
people, ind as a resnit of this form of marriage, the mother's 
brother and the father’s sister's husband get to the position of 
fathers-in-law, and consequently they possess only one term to 
denote mother’s brother, father’s sister's husband and the 
father of both husband and wife. Again the mother’s sister's 
husband has no special term of address. This can only be 
accounted for by the fact. that the Hos allow marriage with 
the mother’s sister ‘So the mother’s sister's husband is iden- 
tified with the speaker, and consequently they possess no spe- 
cial term to denote the relationship. The wife's sister of 
the Hos has no special denomination. This is not the case 
with the Hos alone. From the most primitive to the most ad- 
vanced society, the wife’s sister possesses no special term of 
address. Sometimes it is conventional to address her by a 
term of endearment or mild reproach as ‘SAL/’ in Bengali. 
A reference to the custom of marrying the sister of the wife 
during the life fime or after the death of the latter explains 
the*absence of a special term for the wife's sister. 

But undue stress should not be laid on the importance of 
social functions in determining the terminology of desert 
as there are other factors which must be considered. A ric 
vocabulary is an acquisition of cultured people, and the 
vocabulary of a people very often determines its cultural stage. 
When the same term is used to denote a number of relatives 
male and female. it cannot be explained by reference to any 
particular social function, the main explanation being the low 


cultural stage. 


Sema Nagas: 
Apuzi—(1) Father's mother. 
(2) Mother's father. 
(3) Mother's mother. 


Angami Nagas: — é 
‘“Thi’— (1) Wife’s elder brother. 
(2) Wife’s elder sister. 
(3) Husband's elder brother. 
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(4) Elder sister's husband. 
(5) Elder brother’’ wife. 
(6) Mother's brother's wife. 
(7) Father's brother’s wife. 
Hos ; 

‘Gungu’— (1) Father's elder brother. 
(2) Father's younger bfother. 
(3) Father's elder brother's wife. 


‘ Tangain "—(1) Elder sister's husband. 
(2) Husband's younger brother's wife. 
(3) Husband's elder brother's wife. 


An imperfect language is the outcome of an fmperfect 
civilisation, for language only fulfils the wants of those who 
speak it. When the Australian language is said to be poor. it 
is meant that the stage of civilisation which the Australians 
have reached is a low one, and the language subserves the 
simple wants of those who speak it. So the poverty of the 
vocabulary may be accounted for by the material civilisation 
of the people. Requirements decide what the wealth of 
language shall be.' So the éerminology of relationship has 
sprung up from social functions conditioning the use and the 
requirements of the people who epeak the language. 

A few words about the Ho terms of relationship are neces- 
sary for further research on kinship. Father's sister's children 
have no special terms in Ho terminology, they are called 
(e) Hatom hon or (y) Hatom undi, t.¢., father's sister's children. 
The Mother's brother's son is classed with the father’s sister's 
son and is denoted by ‘ Hoyar hon’. The husband's sister's 
child, wife’s brother's child, wife’s brother's dauglHter, 
daughter’s son, daughter’s daughter, are all denoted by the 
term ‘ gaing’, but when addressing these relatives, the per- 
sonal name of the addressee is preferred. The use of the term 
‘ gaing * to denote two generations is significant when it means 
husband's sister’s child, wife’s brother's child, how is it pos- 
sible that the term is applied to the danghter’s son or the 
daughter's daughter, which are one generation below the for- 
mer? It has been said above that the Hos are very fond 
of cross cousin marriage Formerly this form of marriage was 
compulsory. In case a man for any reasons cannot marry his 
cousin, he has to give presents to the mother’s brother. 
and without this no marriage is regarded as valid. In the 
same way, the mother’s brother also has to satisfy bis nephew 
before he can marry his daughter to a chosen bridegroom. 
Marriage with the mother's sister is also common amongst the 
Hos. Soto account for the use of the term ‘ gaing’ these two 





‘ See Ratzel, History of Mankind, Vol. 1, Chapter on Language. 
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social functions os to be taken into consideration. <A _ refer- 


ence to the following diagfam will be of h 
the significance of the epad ‘gaing ’.! steht nn eens 


A=x Wie uh 
V=c b,b,. C=b, c, ¢, 
| | 
w= — Cc, W, 


Let * A” man marry x woman, X man, the brother of 
x woman, marry v woman. Let the issues of the first pair be 
: v. man and b, b, girls and those of the second pair be 
‘C*" man and ec, c, girls. Again let ‘V’' man marry ‘c’ 
girl and C man marry b, girl, and the issues are respectively 
W and W,. Now V is the father’s sister’s son of C and C is the 
mother’s brother’s son of V and therefore 


H.8.Z = V =M.B.Z=C. ~ 
[By cross-cousin marriage] [Z denotes son) 
W= D.Z of X. 
WwW, = D.Z of A. 


To prove that V=C=W 


If W marries c,, the mother’s sister of W. 
Then W is C’s sister's husband. 
A or V’s wife's sister’s husband. 


° VC. W. possess the same social position and therefore 
‘busband’s sister’s child, wife’s brother’ 8 child one: daughter’ s 
child are all denoted by one term, C95" ‘ gaing” : 


Tue KINSHIP TERMS. 


_ ‘Father's father ) cai ; Berg rk 53. 
uous father Fe eco a = pe Sate ee oe 
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Father's sister—Hatom. 
Mother’s sister—Gawaing, ° 
Mother's sister’s husband—No special term. 
Mother's brother—Hoyar, Kumang. 
Mother's brother's wife—Hatom. 
Wife's father—Hoyar. 
Wife's mother—Hanr, hatom. : 
Husband’s father—Hoyar. 
Husband's mother—Hanr, hatom. 
Elder brotbher—Bau, 
Younger brother—Undi. 
Elder sister—Ajing. 
Younger sister—Unding. ° 
Father's brother's son— Hon, honar. 
Mother's sister's son—Bau (e). 
Undi (y). 
Father's sister's son (e) Hatom hon. 
(v) Hatomundi. 
Father's brother's daughter. (e) Ajing. 
(v) Unding. 
Father's sister's daughfer (e) Hatom hon. 
(y) Hatom Undi. 
Mother's sister's daughter (e) Ajing. 
(vy) Unding. 
Mother's brother's son—’Hon. 
Mother's brother's daughter—era 
Husband—Heral. 
wife—era. 
Wife's sister—No special term. . 
Husband's elder brother— Bau hoyar. ° 
Husband's younger brother—Eril. , 
Husband's sister—Hanr (e). ° 
Eril (y) 
Wife’s sister’s husband—Saragin. 
Husband's elder brother's wife—Tangain. 
Husband's younger brother's wife—Tangain. 
Wife’s brother’s wife—Hanr. 
Husband's sister’s husband—Erakin or personal name. 
Elder sister's husband—Tangain. 
Elder brother's wife—Hili 
Younger sister's husband—Erakin or personal name. 
Younger brother’s wife—Undikimin or ,, 
Son's wife's parents eee eae; 
Daughter's husband's parents 4 nee eras 


Son—Hon. 
Daughter—Honera or. 
Brother's child—Hon or personal name. 


[ | 
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Sister's child—Hon or personal name. 
Husband's brother's child—Hon. or personal name. 
Husband's sister's child—Gaing. 

Wife's sister’s child— Hon. 

Wife's brother's child—Gaing. 

Wife’s brother's daughter—Gaing. 
Daughter's husband—Era, 

Son’s wife—Hon kimin. 

Son’s son—Jai or garam. 

Daughter's son—Gaing, 

Son’s daughter— Jai. 

Daughter's daughter—(Gaing. 
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Articge No .20. 


Note on the Indian Boomerangs. 


By Str Gitpertr: Wacker, Kt., C.I.E., F.R.S. 


The existence in the Madura district of projectiles resem- 
bling small boomerangs is well known : they are made of wood, 
bone or ivory, and have a knob on one end while the other end 
does not end in a point but is cut off in a straight line nearly 
perpendicular to the curve. I have not seen them threwn but 
from their shape I infer that the right forefinger is hooked round 
the knob while the straight edge of the other end is pressed 
gently against the chest: a flick with the wrist will then give 
considerable spin, and without this the implement will not travel 
far. Some at least of those that I have seen have a twist in 
their plane and might perhaps, without much modification, be 
capable of describing part, or even the whole, of a circle if thrown 
with great force ; but I have not seen enough examples to know 
whether the twist, which resemBles that of the arms of a wind- 
mill or of a screw propeller, is deliberate or accidental. 





Diagram of the ‘ Kdtar’ from Kadi division: greatly reduced. 
* 


I have however never seen any allusion to the implements 
called ‘ katar’ which are used as throwing sticks by the Bhils. 
T am sending to the Zoological and Anthropological section of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, a specimen which I owe to 
Mr. W.E. Jardine, C.I.E., Resident at Gwalior. It was provided 
by the Thakore of Ghantu through Mr. G. B. Nimbalkar, 
Revenue Commissioner, Baroda State, who says that it is only 
in the Kadi division of the Baroda State that the wooden katars 
are used. The katar is clumsily made and is only capable of 
travelling in an approximately straight line; it is about 26° 
long, 1?” wide, 5/8” thick and weighs 94 oz. I believe that 
somewhat similar implements are still to be found in north-east, 
Africa, though they are probably extinct in the English fen- 
country where it is said that they used to be thrown at rabbits. 
That form of the Australian boomerang which I regard as the 
most primitive is essentially like them, and from this type I be- 
lieve that the returning boomerang has slowly developed in 
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successive steps, each step arising by selection based on experi- ° 
ence of varieties which were always arising from the inability of 

savages to copy accurately with stone implements and from 

frequent warping owing to climatic conditions. A further dis- 

cussion of this evolution will be found in *‘ Nature ”’ 64 (August, 

L901), p. 340. 
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Notes on the Geology of Kohat, with reference to the 
homotaxial position of the Salt Marl at 
Bahadur Khel. . 


By Masor L. M. Davies, R.A., F.G.S. 


Introduction. 


Asa result of military service at Kohat during tte last 
two years, I have come to think that there is a distinct resem- 
blance between the Nummulitic series to be seen at Bahadur 
Khel and that which exists at Kohat, and the better defined 
series at Kohat may perhaps be useful in providing a clue for 
elucidating the more obscure succession at Bahadur Khel. 

As regards the Salt, I do not propose to say very much. 
It is well known that opinions have long been divided as to its 
origin. Some, like Wynne Drs, Christie, Pascoe and Murray 
Stuart, have ascribed an ordinary sedimentary origin to the 
Salt, regarding it as due to the desiccation of enclosed seas ; 
while others, like Mr. Oldham and Mr. Vredenburg, have been 
unable to accept this idea Alternative theories are that 
the Salt is either an intrusive hypogene rock, or due to 
the alteration of pre-existing sediments by the subterraneous 
action of acid vapours and solutions. Opinions are also 
divided between those who, like Wynne, have thought that the 
eastern (Cis-Indus) Salt must be dissociated from that #t 
Bahadur Khel, as belonging to an entirely different and infra- 
Cambrian horizon, and those who argue for the essential whity 
of the whole Punjab Salt. If the Salt is all to be regarded 
as belonging to one horizon, opinion is again divided as to 
whether the Salt is of Kocene age, and brought under Cam- 
brian rocks by some system of under- or over-thrusting to the 
east, or whether it is a pre-Cambrian formation faulted into 
juxtaposition with Eocene beds to the west 

These questions being so vexed, I propose to leave 
them entirely alone here and merely deal with the position, in 
taxial series, of the Salt as actually found at Bahadur Khel; a 
matter which should have an interest of its own, apart from 
the points in dispute. 

My reason for collecting as precise data as I could, in 
regard to the Nummulitic series at Kohat and Bahadur Khel, 
was that, so far as I am aware, no exact data have ever 
been collected as yet upon this horizon within this area. It is 


true that Wynne made a very well known and careful report 
upon the Trans-Indus, or Bahadur Khel, Salt Region (Memoirs, 
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Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XI, Pt. 2) in 1875, and also offered 
the results of a much more hurried reconnaissance from 
Khushalgarh to Thal (Records, Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XT, 
Pt. 2) in 1879; but in both cases he covered so much 
ground that, beyond clearly recording the presence of Nummu- 
litic beds both at Kohat and at Bahadur Khel, he did little to 
establish any closer correspondence. Indeed, some of his 
remarks might be taken to imply that such correspondence 
did not exist; thus he apparently regarded the Bahadur Khel 
rocks as “early’’ Eocene (Mem., p. 55), and the Kohat 
ones as ‘‘upper nummublitic’ (Rec., p. 105), which perhaps 
obscures the fact of their close correspondence in one hori- 
zon at least.—a fact of which I am now almost certain. 
Others, too, who have followed Wynne into the Bahadur Khel 
area, seem to have been content to accept the general ** Num- 
mulitic’’ character of the beds overlying the Salt, without 
going into any further question as to the exact position they 
might occupy in the Nummulitic series. 


The Nummulitic Series at Kohat. 
- 


I propose to begin, therefore. by very briefly describing 
the general character of the rocks in the vicinity of Kohat. 
‘These run, broadly speaking, east and west. There is a 
faulted junction line at the foot of the Kohat Pass, to the 
north of Kohat. This line was referred to by Wynne long 
ago, in his reconnaissance report above mentioned, and is also 
recognised on the Geological Survey maps of thisarea. To the 
north of this junction line lies a mass of Mesozoic rocks, 
mostly limestone, through which the Peshawar road runs. 
I haye found many canaliculate Belemnites in certain layers of 
these rocks, but only a few and indistinct traces of Ammonites. 
Some Crinoid stems (Pentacrinus type) are associated with the 
Belemnites in one or two spots.' Hp eegnchag 24 

To the south of this faulted line come parallel ridges 
of Nummulitic limestone, running east and west and form 
the foothills. Kohat itself stands upon a masa of sub-recent 
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conglomerate, in a valley between thege foothills. The follow- 
ing is a rough sketch of the immediate surroundings of Kohat, 
to illustrate the above remarks :— 
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Fig. i. 
Map of Kohat (ajter Survey sheets 38/08 and 10). 


Scale 4 inch toa mile. . 
ZZZ7ZA Mesozoic Limestones. Upper Laki Beds. * 
ME) Rusty beds in above. eee Khirthar Limestones 


EEREFEEH Lower Laki Beds. E34] Murree Sandstones. 


Wynne described a great thickness of Nummulitic lime- 


well to the west of Kohat, there being a British t at 
Mir Khweli in his day. Mir Khweli is not even marked on the 
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(1) Red, purple, and dark grey (sometimes 
green) sandstones and grits, with clay bands 
(Murree beds) = y a 400 feet. 
(2) Hard yvellow nodular limestone,' with small 
Nummulites and Alveolina, often found 
forming a ragged top to the eastern foot- 
hills a on = ce 
(3) Flaggy or massive grey to dark grey lime- 
stone, with larger Nummulites and big 
Assilines, which sometimes weather out ~ 
dark red or brown ms at oa 60 
(4) Nummulite shale* darker coloured above 
han below, with many large Assilina 
exponens, and packed with WN. alacicus 
(btarritzensis type), N. perforatus (crassus 
type), NV. perforatus var. obesa, and Alveo- 
lina throughout, Many fragments ofa large 
Gry phaea-like* fossil are found here, some- 
times accompanied by a small Pecten-like 
form: otherwise molluscs are rare a LS6)\ 2,3 
(5) Pale yellow or white claw bed packed with > 
Chamidae and other molluses, some of which 
(like Corbula) indicate comparatively 
shallow water: also small echinoids and 
corals. A well marked Patellina species, 


60 


? 
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| This uppermost Eocene bed of the Kohat area is identifiable with 
the *Alveolina’’, limestone mentioned by Wynne on the road to Thal 
(Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. X11, Pt. 2). Where he speaks (p. 106) 
offinding ‘‘more solid"’ limestone overlying ‘* lumpy gray or drab Alveo- 
lina limestone, which rests upon strong gray sandstones,”’ etc., he refers 
to beds 3, 2, and | respectively, which there appear roversed. 
series is quite unmistakable, for heds 4 to 8 appear in regular order 
beyond 3. I mention this, because Wynne'’s ‘‘Alveolina’ limestone, 
which is supra-Chharat, should not be confused with that of Vredenburg, 4 
which is infra Chharat. 

2 J used the term *‘ Nummulite shale" for this bed before I had seen 
Mr. Pinfold’s Punjab series. Two visits, however, to his type area 
at Chharat (see Records G.SI,., Vol, XLIX, 137, ff.) have since 
convinced me that the name is correctly app! as representing a 
real oendence. Itseems to me that, in spite of many differences 
r. Pinfold’s ** Chharat” series undoubtedly corresponds to 
ales’ ner dnd 
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whose exact affinities have yet to be 
decided, ranges throughout thes bed, to- 
gether with N. atacicus, Assilina spira, and 


Alveolina oblonga and javana. The bed 
may be divided into three portions as 
follows : 
(a) An upper portion; softclays, , 
generally with molluses 


throughout. On top there is 
often a peculiar assemblage of 
- foraminifera: N. lwvigatus, N. 
leevigatus scabra, and N. ef. 
carterit putting in a fleeting ap- 
pearance here, together with a 
mixture of crassus and erponens 
from the upper bed, and spira 
and Patellina from lower levels, ° 
which here overlap ie 
(6) A middle portion, characteris- 
ed by thick pale yellow or white 
calcareous clay or_ limestone 
bands, with mnarfower and 
darker-coloured partings of soft- 
er clay. Molluscs and fora- 
minifera generally abound in 
these partings = oo 27" 
(c) A lower portion, with much 
thinner stiff bands, and broader 
partings between. <As_ the . , 
partings are often stronger “ 
coloured than the bands, this 
portion of the bed has more . 
vellow and olive tints than the 
upper portions. A small Num- 
mulite, NN. ef. ramondi, is 
; 2 almost always found frequent- ~ 
en “{ ts ¢ ing this portion, and the lowest. 
| band or bands of it are packed 
Me. — with small Ostrea,' and a small 
— variety of Assilina spira ae BFS a OF 
Total thickness of bed -s 96 feet. 
= \ = s°) . 
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Hard white, or pale blue, calcareous clay ‘. 
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(7) Lavendar coloured clays 7a + 
Beds 6 and 7,.seem to be alternative 
forms of each. other, as they are often 
interstratified, and sometimes even replace 
each other within a short distance in the 
same exposure. 

(8) Chestnut or copper-coloured nodular clays, 
weathering to red, crimson, or even reddish 
purple colours 

Whether sandstones form any part of this bed 
at Kohat I cannot say. I have not found 
any yet, the whole middle portion of the 
dest exposure being covered with detritus. 
The upper and lower portions are there 
seen, however, and both are clay. The 
upper portion is as above. I could not 
find an unweathered portion of the lower 
part, which had weathered a dull brick 
red, like the corresponding (see below) bed 
at Bahadur Khel. The upper portion of 
this bed at Kohat, weathering often to 
purplish tints, is apt, At some distance, 
to look surprisingly like the overlying 
Murree beds. I think this explains what 

es uzzled Wynne (Records Geol. Surv. Ind., 

ol. XII, Pt. 2, pp. 103, 105, etce.), for 
I have not yet seen the interstratification 
he speaks of. 

(9) Hard flaggy yellowish-brown limestone,' 

- full of small Nummulites. The middle 

and lower ee of this bed have thinner 
, these 
The 


eclaht yellow or Eiger ‘band, 2 
feet thick, with Cidarid Lara Ostrea (?) 
etc. Total thickness of bed 

(10) Yellow limestones and clays, in which 
numerous narrow (2” to 4” thick) | fopet 
and lumpy limestone | bands of pale y 
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are closer packed in the lower part of this 
bed, which becomes almost a gaggy lime- 
stone. The upper middle part of the bed 
also contains 18 feet of hard brown flaggy 
limestone, similar to bed (9) above 
This bed is fossiliferous throughout, being 
packed with large echinoids esate a) 
Conoclypeus species not far removed from 
C. sindensis of the Upper Ranikot, also 
Hemiaster apicalis, a mid-Laki species of 
e Sind, ete.), large corals (T'rochosmilia. 
Montlivaltia. etc.), and large molluscs.' 
The whole fauna of this bed, although . 
resembling that of bed (5) above in many 
ways, is composed of far bigger individuals,* 
probably implying more favourable condi- 
tions of existence. Foraminifera are N. 
atacicus, Assilina granulosa, and Alveolina 
oblonga (abundant). Orbitolites compla- 
natus, Lamarck, also abounds. 
Thickness of bed : 146 feet. 
(11) Soft olive and blue-grey’clays, divided ap 
as follows: 
(a) Pale olive or yellowish clays.. 63° 
(5) Thin limestone bands, 2” to 3” 
thick, with broader (6” to 9” 
thick) yellow or pale olive clay 

































partings Se oo Ler 
® (c) Yellow and olive clays, the . 
colours getting darker towards - 
' the bottom, which is grevish 
olive and Frpatecins 88" . 
(@) Narrow ht grey or blue 
bands, 3” to 4" thick, with olive 
partings 6” to 9° thick mere Sx 
' Among the distinguishable genera are ee Lucinac, Corbulae, 
Velates (cf. sachmideliana), Ovulae, and a very |! Cerithium. Of more 
normal size are a Spor ylue and Modiola (cf. nqgulata). As in bed 5 
abowe:: the fossils are generally mere casts. 

* The fauna of bed 5 is distinctly dwarfed. Thus the Corbulae 
set ) casts) closely netembio casts associated with subcxarata in 
ane} Sap beds near sheesh Be Cat are far smaller in size; the echinoids 
(F tenustula are also far smaller than 
De Sg ee aed 
yan | inae o are i eal with ones 
, oe he Patetvn in Baluchistan, but both are, senate ‘hea as 
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(e) Tough, bright yellow-ochre, — } 
limestone bamd ry oe 2’6" 

(/) Shaly olive to blue-grey gypsi- - , 
ferous clays, with some reddish 
brown limestone bands or laum- 
py concretions ar .. 145° 

- Total | 324 feet. 
(12) Nodular reddish brown clays (very similar 
to the upper part of bed (S)). weathering 
to dark crimson or claret colour .. (base not 
SCENT) ~~ 


Of the above series, beds | to 8 are to be seen in many 
places*round Kohat, and one is apt to get the impression that 
bed 8 is the lowest member of the local Eocene succéssion. 
The whole of the above series, however, from | to 12, can 
be seen exposed in the bed of a north-and-south running ! 
water course, about 4 miles east of the town. It is mainly 
upon the evidence of this exposure that I have fixed the 

' details of beds 9 to 12, which are more clearly seen 
there than at any other spot. The’presence of the series taken 
as a whole, however, can be made out for over a mile to ‘s 
the west (#.e., to within 3 miles of Kohat, where it seems to 
disappear entirely) and for 4 miles to the east; after which 
it probably continues over the Jowaki border. 

A section of the series down the above north-and-south 
water course is given in Fig. 2 attached. 


- The Series at Bahadur Khel. . 
* While making out this series at Kohat, it seemed that,part 
of it, at any rate, could be matched very closely by the’ beds 
oveflying the “theo at Bahadur Khel. Tracing the beds 









along the ridge (through which th adur Khel road tannel 
passes) for about iles to the east and 4 a mile to the west, a 
1 found that although the overlying sandstones, which Mr. 
Wadia has identified as Kamlial, are different from the Murree 
bed (No. 1) at Kohat, and although the Kohat limestone 
and shale beds (2 to 4) are only represented by a very reduced 
t 
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: the. beds there, for comparison with a similarly enlarged 
section (Fig. 5) of ‘the corresponding rtion of the series 
‘at Kohat. The three distinctive portions Of bed No. 5 appear 


in the Bahadur Khel section much as in the Kohat one: 


and the faunal similarity, to which | will return presently, 
includes the presence of N. lrevigatus scabra in the uppermost 
MPortion of the bed, N. cf. ramondi in the lower, and the 
strea band at the base. Besides this, the next beds below 
also appear in corresponding series ; thus bed No. 6 is clearly 
seen in this small water course at Bahadur Khel, as also 
bed No. 7. Bed No. 8 is then represented by the mass of 
- brick-red clays with sandstone bands, recognised by_ every 
visitor to Bahadur Khel as being the lowest member%of the 
series overlying the gypsum (see.Wynne's Memoir, pp. 24, 


" 51, etc.). “= 
These beds, - 6, 7, and upper clay portion of 8, — are 
apparently crushed out or much reduced, shewing traces only, 
2 miles to the west, in the section over the tunnel (see attached 
tae 4), where the upper hard sandstone band is found in 
juxtaposition with fractured and disturbed lower elements 
of bed 5. With reference to_ this latter section, however, 
“Fig. 4)/it is interesting to noté that the extent of lining in the 
road tunnel below, taken with the dip of the rocks, implies 
that bed 5 here, as well as 2 miles to the east (Fig. 6), is still 
about the same in total thickness as at Kohat (Figs. 2 & 5). 
t.e.,90 to 100 feet. This is not otherwise easy to see, owing 
to the rather tumultuous arrangment of rocks on top of 









The Correlation of Kohat Bed No. 5. = 


Having thus found an apparently corresponding serie®, in 
part at least, at Kohat and Bahadur Khel, I then spent some 
time in making as good a collection as possible from the 
most productive horizon (in this case, bed 5) common to both, 
collecting specimens from that level——as exactly as it could be 
determined—alone. ‘These were sent by me, some to the 
British Museum, but mostly to the Geological Survey Offices at 

_ Caleutta; and the following have now been kindly identi- 
fied for me by Dr. Cogs B . from this ‘‘datum line” 
at Kohat and Bahadur Khel:  — 
: Kobat, babedur 





Khel. Fea} Remarks. 
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te Kohat. ges pas Remarks. 


—— +? Throughout bed. 
— Throughout bed. 
+? Throughout bed. 
Throughout bed. - 


N. alacicus, Leymerie  .. 

Assilina spira, de Roissy 

Alveolina oblonga, A’Orb. . 

Alveolina javana, Verb .. 

Hemiaster digorfus, dA’ Arch. 

Schizaster symmetricus, D. 
& S. 
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Species doubtfally identified : 


Nugmulites cf. carteri, + 
ad’A. & H. 
N. cf. ramondi, Defr a 
Assilina exponens, J. de C. 
. Sow 
Patellina sp .. by 
Micropsis cf. venustula, 
Dp. & 8. 
Cardium greenoughi, a'A. + ) 
& H. > -. — 
ee epiglotina, Lam .. — 
elates schmideliana, 
Chemn. 





Top of bed. 


Lower part of bed. 
Top of bed. 


Throughout bed. 
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The query marks indicate forms found by me which seem 
closely to resemble those identified by Dr. Coggin Brown. 

I admit that the identification might be closer; but it 
tends to improve with time. ‘The trouble is that the Bahadur 
Khel fossils are generally in a poorer state of preservation than 
the Kohat ones, making specific identifications rarer. 

Still, the whole aspect of the two sets of fauna does seem 
very similar; and this goes to reintorce the other points of 
resemblance already noted,—1.e., the similar succession of phy- 
sical divisions within the bed, and the similar distribution of 


‘ certain forms within those divisions; also the presence of 
similar beds above and below (No. 4 above, and Nos. 6, 7 and 
8 below). % 


The strongest individual evidence of identity lies, of course, 
in the common presence at top of this bed of N. laevigatus and 
laevigalus scabra, together with the associated bulky form of 
N. perforalus (which I take to be crassus, although the Survey 
have not actually said so). There is also the Patellina form in 
this bed, both at Bahadur Khel and at Kohat, as well as N. 
ef. ramondi. Although the specific names of these last two 
tvpes may be open to question, there can be no doubt, as the 

: forms themselves are so stré&ngly characterised, that the 
Bahadur Khel specimens belong in each case to the same 
species as the Kohat ones. 

I may also mention that I have found fragmentary expo- 
sures of apparently the same bed 5 at places helween Kohat and 
Bahadur Khel, e.g, at Banda Daud Shah, where the Nummu- 
litic limestone is overlain by Kamlial beds, underlain by red 
sandstones and clays. and shows at its base a few molluscan 
casts together with the strongly marked Patellina form. Thus 
there seems to be a continuity of the bed traceable between 
Kohat and Bahadur Khel. 

The series may really extend far further. Thus the aia 
ridge which crosses the Bunnu-Dardoni road just west of Saidgi 

a (15 miles from Bunnu, and 40 miles S.W. of Bahadur Khel) 
seems to be composed of just the same elements (beds 2 to 5 
inclusive) as the upper part of the Kohat Nummiulitic series. 
Indeed, I think that the series can be traced right into Baluchi- 
stan: thus I have found the same association of N. laevigatus 
with the identical Patellina in a narrow clay bed immediately 
underlying the Nummulitic iilematone searp behind Sarna 

_ _ ~‘Railway Station (70 miles east of Quetta). Beneath this bed 

I found others containing such Laki fossils as Cardita depressa 

5; set and Natica gp agonbees while the lower levels of the scarp above 

a Ay contained the kable Grypha@a form of Kohat bed 4, 
) reth trom the wa bose Nummu to all appearance similar to 
‘from the same. I admit that I found what ae to be 

na gh of this s« 
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at Spintangi, and is itself marked as “ 
burg. I cannot help feeling, however, that the basal elements 


of this Scarp, at any rate, are identifiable with beds 4 and 5 of 
Kohat, ie., Pinfold’s two * Upper Chharats.”’ 


Spintangi’’ by Vreden- 


The taxial position of Kohat Beds 5 and 10. 


If, then, the faunal similarity of the clay bed above the 
tunnel at Bahadur Khel to bed 5 at Kohat. together with ite 
apparently similar internal structure, also its similar distribution 
of forms, and its position between similar overlying and under- 
lving beds, be taken to indicate that the identity of this datum 
line (Bed ») can be allowed, the question next comes as to 
what its exact taxial position may be in terms of more general 
reference. 

Now here, I think that a distinction should be drawn 
between the forms which only appear at the top of the bed. 
and those which are common to it as a whole: for while the 
former, namely, the Nummulitic types perforatus, perforatus 
obesa, lavigatus, laviqatus scabra, and carteri are all Khirthar 
forms (vide Records Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXIV. pp. 87,838, 
94, etc.), we find that the whole fauna of the remainder of 
the bed seems to be essentially Laki. There is, indeed, only 
one apparent exception to this, which we find in the presence of 
Assilina spira, which Vredenburg regarded as a late-middle 
and upper Khirthar form (ibid. p. 94, ete.). In Europe, how- 
ever, A. spira precedes A. exponens; so there should be little 
difficulty felt in admitting. its similar early appearance in this 
country, provided that the facts show it to be associated with 
jn otherwise early fauna out here. And that, I think, is what 
we do find inthis case. The following may therefore be noted 
in regard to this fauna: 

N. atacicus: A typical Laki form (ibid. p. 94.) 

Alveolina oblonga : A Sparnacian form of Europe, which became 
very abundant in the Cuisian (Pal. Ind, N.S, Vol. V, 
Mem. 3, pp. 39, 42). As the Cuisian is represented by the 
Indian Ranikot (Pal. Ind., N.S., Vol. Ill, Mem, 1, Pt. I, 
p. xviii), the Laki is about as high as we can place this 
form. 

Alveolina javana: Associated with Assilina leymeriet in Borneo 
(Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XLIV,. Pt. 1, p. 55). The 
latter is the megaspheric form of Assilina granulosa, an 
essentially Laki species (Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, 


p. 87, 94). 
Hemiaster digonus: A lower Laki form (ibid. p. 193). bs 
Schizaster igmnatriciil : A lower and middle Laki form (ibid. 


i 19 > . ay ae . ee “ee 
Nv. of ‘ramondi: Probably the megaepherio form of plan 
(ibid pp, 194-195); in which case it charact 
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uppermost Ranikot (p. 94), and the Laki would be as high 
as we could place it. 
Assilina exponens; An upper Laki and Khirthar form (p. 94). 
Patelliina ap. : An upper Laki form in Baluchistan. 
Micropsis ef. venustula> A Laki species (ibid, p. 189). 
Cardium greenoughi ) These all correspond to types enumerated 
Natica epiglottina » by d’Archiac and Haime from the lower 
Velates schmideliana ) focene (Ranikot and Laki) of Sind.' 
Kuspatangus; A Laki and Khirthar genus (i+id. pp. 194-105). 
Linthia: A Ranikot to Khirthar genus (iid.). 
Metalia: A Laki genus (ibid.) 
Porocidaris: A Laki genus (ibid). . 
Leiocidaris ; A Laki genus (tid _). 
Trochosmilia ; From the so-called “ Ranikot”’ (i-e., including 
Laki) of Duncan. Absent from his “‘ Khirthar’’ (Pat. 
Ind., Ser. XIV, Vol. 1, Pt. 1 (New Pt. 2) p. 26; ef. p. 59). 
Corbula 
Crassatella 
Cardita 
Luctna These are ali genera enumerated by d’Archiac 
Chama and Haime from¢he Ranikot and Laki (mostly 
lV ulsella from the Laki) of Sind! 
Spondylus 
Conus 
Fusus 
In other words, with the doubtful exception of spira itself, 
there is not a single form which is extraneous to the Laki or 
yet lower levels, while there are many that ase peculiar to 
those levels. - 
Laying aside, then, the question of correlating the upper 
beds, 2 to 4, which may be taken simply as “ Khirthar ’’* for 
present purposes, it seems that the bulk of bed 5 should be 
accepted as Laki. It is no doubt probable that it represents an 
. uppermost Laki horizon, since so many overlapping Khirthar 
elements are found at the top of it; but it seems clear that the 
uppermost Laki is the Aighest position to which we can 
assign it.* 
' According to Sir H. Hayden, most of d*Archinc and Haime'’s 
Eocene mollusca from Sind came from the Laki beds of those parts. Only 
a few camo from the Ranikot, and none from the Khirthar. Thus identi- 
fications with those typos must tend to imply pre-Khirthar horizons. 
me remark about Laki fossils being often mere caste, would also 
ven “pply to fossila of the bed under examination (Rec. Geol. Surv, 
nd... Vol. It, Pe. 1, pp. 4-15). 
2 tt ia interest to seo that Dr. Pascoe, who apparently also 
identifies these trans-Indus Nummulitic rocks with the Chharate of 
the Punjab (vide his map of Banda Daud Shah, on Plate 84 of Mem. Geol. 




















Surv Ind,., Vol. XL, pt. 3, ote.), Sp ck ig may Pred gator peme ag 
, just above the Red zone, ¢.g., at K ri (p. 414) 15 miles 8.E, 
[=a of Kohat, where the o pelecypod bed (apparently my No. 5) also 
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N.B.—It probably supplies a passage-bed between repre- 
sentatives (7.¢.. Pinfold’s ‘‘ Lower Chharat”™’ and “ Numwmulite 
shale ’’) of the Upper Laki and Lower Khirthar zones of Sind 
and Baluchistan, thus filling a gap at the * stratigraphical 
break "" reported between the latter by Vredenburg (Rec. Geol 
Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 182, ete.). As it thus seems to 
representa new zone, I suggest for it the name *‘ Kohat" shales. 
as overlying the Ghazij shales proper, and linking them to the 
Khirthar.'! j 
Accepting this bed, then, as representing the uppermost 
zone of the Laki, it tollows that we may expect all beds below 
this ‘tdatum line’’ at Kohat and Bahadur Khel to be also of 
Laki cliaracter, if not still lower. This, too, seems to be borne 
out by the fact that bed 10 at Kohat appears to contain an 
essentially Taki fauna, including the typical Laki combination 
e, of forms, N. atacicus and Assilina granulosa. 
Now both the character and position of bed 10,—as a 
Laki limestone which is packed with Alveclina, and underlies 
the local representatives of the Ghazij shales,—distinetly 
suggest that it (together with bed 9) is probably the local re- 
presentative of the mid-Laki-‘ Alveolina limestone’’ of lower os 
latitudes. This idea, ton, seems to be corroborated by the 
echinoids found in bed 10, namely, a Conoclypeus with Ranikot 
affinities, and Hemiaster apicalis which “ characterises’’ the 
Alveolina limestone of Sind (Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXIV. 
p. 193). It seems better, therefore, to regard beds 9 and 10 
as an extension of the mid-Laki ‘‘ Alveolina limestone,” than 
to treat them as an obscure element with a similar fauna and 
«position. 
. If, therefore, beds 9 and 10 are rightly regarded as ** Alveo- 
line limestone,’ it then seems possible that beds 11 and 12 
may correspond to the next lower ‘' Meting shales"’; but here 
we have no fossil evidence, as vet, to go on. = 


The Bahadur Khel Gypsum, and Kohat beds 9 to 11. me 


I now come to some interesting facts brought out at a 
recent visit paid by Mr. Wadia to the Bahadur el deposits. 
On examining the gypsum underlying the red clay zone (Kohat 
bed 8), Mr. Wadia found that it was nct homogeneous, but 
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consisted in great part of limestone bangs in process of altera- 
tion into gypsum. This then, in the first place, implies a stri- 
king confirmation of one of Dr. Murray Stuart's most interesting 
contentions, namely that, whatever the origin of the Salt may 
be, the overlying Gypsum is not necessarily a deposit from 
evaporating marine waters, but is often a secondary product 
of reaction between sulphur-bearing lower beds and calcareous 
upper ones (see Records Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. L, Pt. 1) 
A second suggestion arising out of Mr. Wadia's discovery 
: is that the correspondence of the Bahadur Khel beds with 
those of Kohat may not end with bed 8, but that the gypseous 
masses at Bahadur Khel may quite possibly represeat an 
altered form of beds 9 and 10 at Kohat; so I would like to 
. point out the following facts which tend to support this idea. 
First, that although most of the gypsified mass is very altered, 
white, soft, and largely re-arranged by solution-and re-deposi- 
tion, yet the section near the tunnel does distinctly indicate 
an original arrangement in successive bands of limestone (now 
gypsified) with partings of olive clays: while the still unaltered 
central portions of fragments broken off the gypsified bands 
show that the original limestonesemust have been of light grey. 
yellowish, or brownish tints. Many fragments from the less 
pure gypsum have also a strong yellow-ochre colouring, only 
comparable to the yellows of bed 10 at Kohat. Second, that 
the lower portion of the gypsum, where seen, is found to overlie 
or be interstratified with dark olive or even blue-grey clays, 
suggesting gypsiferous bed No. 11 of the series at Kohat. 

It is also interesting to see that, allowing for tke differences 
in dip, the total thickness of the gypsum mass at Bahadure- 
Khel seems to agree with that of beds 9 and 10 at Kohat. 

As regards fossils, | have not so far found any trace? in 
the Bahadur Khel gypsum, of the larger fossils so common to 

: bed 10 at Kohat. Mr. Wadia and I have, however, found 


f unrolled fragments of yellowish rock apparently, or at least 
| possibly, in situ, which are packed with small Nummulites and 
+ Alveolina after the fashion of bed 9 at Kohat. These came 


pe zones (g) and (i) of attached Fig. 4, and so from the 
oF ene. gypsum which would, in all probability, correspon 


py: = | Conclusion, 

IT would t that the following facts, (1), the appearance 
at Bahadur el of a Nummulitic series similar to that at 
, a: - Kohat, and including a bed resembling in detail bed 5 at Kohat ; 
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new element between these beds and the Salt; seem to justify 
one in forming two conclusions: 


I. That the gypseous series at Bahadur Khel consists, partly 
at least, of altered sedimentary deposits whose original 
Stearnoece was that of interstratified limestones and clays; 
an 

[l. That these, the lowest beds above the Salt, are probably 
of “Laki’’ character, and correspond to the mid-Laki 
** Alveolina Limestone.”’ 





If it be true that the Bahadur Khel gypsum is an altered = ™ 
form pf the mid-Laki Alveolina limestone, then the fact may 
help to identify the source of the Punjab oil. Both Dr. Pascoe 
and Mr. Pinfold have noted that the oil seems to come from a 
horizon below the “* Lower Chharat’’ (i.¢., Kohat beds 6 to 8, 

5 or Wynne's ** Red Clay” zone). Now I have several times 
found fossils at Bahadur Khel which struck me as both feeling 
and smelling oily. There is, of course, no *‘dome”’ structure 


reason to suppose that lower Laki rocks exist beneath a 


sufficient capping of upper Laki or later impervious beds to 
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gypsum at Spintangi itself.' I therefore suspect that the large 
area of ‘‘Ghazij"’ shales and ‘‘Spintengi’’ limestone, shown 
by Vredenburg in the triangle named, may cover a lower Laki 
and oil-producing horizon. 


* ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


Since the above went to press, I have been able to study 
the subject further at the Offices of the Geological Survey in 
Calcutta. The following are the results :-— 


(a2) It now seems that the small Assilines found asso- 
ciated with the Osfrea band at the base of bed 5 are really 
leymeriei, not spira. This does not invalidate the reférences 
to true spira found in this bed, but only concerns the 
supposed “small variety ’’ found at its base. If these are, 
as it now seems, really leymeriei, they further confirm the 
attribution of a Laki horizon to bed 5. 

(6) I find that Mr. Vredenburg, in an unpublished MS. 
on Indian Alveolines, regards oblonga as a species which 
does not extend into the Indian Khirthar. Its presence 
throughout bed 5, therefore, still further confirms the Laki 
character of the latter. = 

(c) The Patellina form. so often mentioned in my 
article, was referred to that genus by Dr. Coggin Brown, 
following Carpenter. In that he was correct; but I think 
that Carpenter did wrong in eliminating Carter’s original 
genus Conulites. So, since my form is generically identifiable 
with Cenulifes cooki, while very diflerent from other types also 
referred by Carpenter to Patellina, I now regard Conuliles as 
‘a preferable generic name for this form, and have described 
it in a separate paper under the name Conulites kohaticus. 

(@) The Conoclypeus in bed 10 proves to be a “new 
species, and has been described by me as such, in a separate 
paper, under the name Conoclypeus pi/grimt. 

(e) The association of Orbitolites complanatus with Alveo- 
lina oblonga appears to be typical of the Alveolina Lime- 
stone of both Sind and southern Thibet, while it does not 
seem to have been found at other horizons in India. This, 
therefore, further confirms the attribution of an Alveolina 
Limestone level to beds 9 and 10 at Kohat. 
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f 1 Dr. Pascoe, in his Memoir referred to above, shows how constantl 
4 sulphuretted hydrogen traces are associated with petroliferous bade 
ss (ef. pp. 396, 398, etc.). He also shows the association of certain lignites 
ss wnd coals with oil (pp. 485, 487), and that these lignites, ete,, are probably 
“Tra } ' . 487-488). Now the lignites I have seen in mid- 
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(f) A very globose Alveoline, recently found by me 
near the base of bé@i 10, in its extension to the west of 
Kohat, appears to be pasticillata; a species which indi®ates 
(according to Vredenburg’s MSS.) a Meting Shale horizon. 
This rare specimen is probably a survival from the horizon 
of the (locally unfossiliferous) blue-grey clays below, which 
would thus appear to correspond to the Meting Shales. 
I may add that these same blue-grey clays, traced still : 
further westwards to Thal, are there found to overlie, direct- ‘ 
ly, certain beds with a typical uppermost Ranikot fauna; 
namely, N. planulatus together with characteristic upper = 
ie corals, etc. Needless to say, this exactly agrees 
with an attribution of a ‘* Meting Shale”’’ horizon to the 
lowest beds at Kohat. 


Thus further data seem to confirm the fact that the 
entire Laki series is represented at Kohat, as shown in Fig. 2 
above. 
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ARTICLE No. 22. 


Radioactivity of some Indian Minerals. 


By N. A. Yaanik, M.A., A.LC. anp Sarat Jane 
Kou, M.Se. 


Mast of the work on Radioactivity has been done in 
England, Germany, and America. As far as the authors are 
aware Dr. H. E. Watson and his co-workers have done the 
only important work in this extremely interesting branch of 
science in India. An investigation of the Radioactivity of 
Indian minerals forms, therefore, an important subject for 
research. 

Three general methods can be nie Sagas for the examina- 
tion of radiations from radioactive bodies, depending upon 


(?) The action of the rays on a photographic plate. 
(ii) The ionising action of oe rays on the surrounding 
gas. 

(vit) The luminosity sortie by the rays on a screen of 
zine sulphide, barium platinocyanide or willemite, 
etc. 

Out of these three methods, the second is the most 

suitable for quantitative determinations. It is both rapid and 


accurate. 
EXPERIMENTAL. + 


(t) An Outline of the Method.—Iin the beginning an appa-* 
ratus was set up for comparing the activity directly by 
spreading a layer of the mineral under examination on a brass 
plate. charging this to a high potential and measuring the 

i rate of fall of an electroscope leaf connected to another plate 
paralle] to the first one and 1 ¢.m. apart. This method was 
found to be unsatisfactory and was given up after a number of 
attempts. 
Joly’s “Solution Method” was used as follows: An 
average sample of the mineral was ground well in an ordinary 
mortar and then in an agate mortar. It was then sieved 
id ‘through a 100 mesh sieve and ground in the agate mortar 
again. Ten grams of this were then accurately weighed in a 
platinum dish. Twenty-five to thirty grams of well-powdered 
ats Bs fusion mixture were mixed well with the pulverised mineral. 
vA It w as then fused on a blow-pipe burner, care be taken that 
APY Abene did not play in the dish. After cooling the dish and 
d ‘is Sieh | water to it, it was heated to boil the water for 
me me olasior was Shen. deo Land, filtered, the 
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capacity. The residue was again boiled with water and the 
solution decanted anid filtered. Pure hydrochloric acid was 
then added to the residue and the whole heated again® The 
solution was then filtered. By repeated treatment with 
hydrochloric acid most of the residue went into solution. 
Any remaining, was fused again with the fusion mixture and 
digested with hydrochloric acid. Two or three fusions were 
required in every case. The acid solution was filtered in a 
separate flask. A space of about 100 c.c. was left in the flask 
in every case. Every mineral thus gave two solutions, an 
‘‘alkaline solution "’ and an “acid solution.’’ The flasks were “= 
well,corked with well-fitting rubber stoppers and left for more 
than three weeks, after which time the solutions were 
examined. 

A flask was then removed to the testing apparatus. The 
electrical connections and stop-cocks were examined and 
before testing every solution it was ascertained that the 
apparatus was perfectly air-tight by attaching a mercury 
manometer to the tube which was to convey the air contain- 
ing the emanation and evacuating the whole apparatus by 
means of the pump. The certainty of every joint and con- 
nection being assured, the flask A (Fig. 1) was kept just below ~~ 
the tube which was to convey the emanation, the stopper 
removed and the flask fitted in. This took about a second or - 
even less, so that there was no danger of any leakage by diffusion. 





The natural leak of the electro 
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tubes were then exhausted and the three-way tap turned so as 
to connect the flask with the testing vessel. The solution was 
then boiled and the boiling was continued for about half an 
hour after which the clip H was opened to allow distilled water 
from the Jar E to replace the air in the flasks and thus sweep 
out any emanation left into the testing vessel. The tap I" was 
then momentarily opened and C similarly turned which 
brought the air inside the ionising vessel to the atmospheric 
pressure, and also swept any emanation in the connecting tubes 
into the ionising vessel. The taps C and F were then closed. 

With the emanation in the testing vessel, the leak of the 
electroscope leaf was again noted by a good stopwatch. ,The 
average of a number of readings, which were nearly always 
concurrent, was taken. The natural leak of the electroscope 
was subtracted in every case from this and the number of 
divisions moved per minute calculated. Knowing from the 
standard solution the radium content corresponding to one 
scale division per hour, the radium content of every mineral 
was thus calculated and expressed in 10~-'* grm. of radium per 
gram of the mineral. 

(ii) The Electroscope.—The glectroscope employed was 
similar to the Burnstead electroscope! with but slight difference 
in detail. A brass rod carrying the earthing key was fixed to 
the base of theapparatus. The sensitiveness of the electroscope 
could be varied a great deal, of course, it depended also on the 
thickness and breadth of the gold leaf employed. 

(iii) The Gold Leaf.—The sensitiveness of the electroscope 
varied enormously with the thickness of the leaf, A thicker 
kind of leaf was tried and it was found that for the same 
length and breadth the sensitiveness was about one-eighth of 
that when the thinner kind was used. A thin leaf from the 
gold beaters was used and its breadth was reduced to a little 
more than one millimeter. The cutting and mounting of such 
a thin leaf offered some difficulty, but after a good many 
attempts the right sort was mounted. 

(iv) The Karthing Key.—For earthing (in this case con- 
necting to the middle potential) and insulating the electro- 
scope leaf it is necessary to employ a specially-constructed key 
(Fig. 2). This was made as follows. A brass plate, about 1} 
c.m. broad and 7 ¢.m. long, was turned upright near one end 
leaving about one c.m. A steel spring was soldered to this end 
and bent so that the other end of the spring was just above 
the other end of the plate, but higher up. A brass cup was 
soldered to the plate at this end and im this cup stood a quartz 
rod 4 ¢.m. in length, kept in position by sealing wax. On its 
_ upper end the quartz rod carried another brass cup as shown 
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Fig. 2. 
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making it air-tight compelled its rejection. A copper flask 
with a side tap was then taken. The sfopper was constructed 
of an ebonite disc cut to fit the copper vessel. The guard- 
ring was made from a cork-borer which was passed through 
the ebonite disc and cut. Through this metal tube passed a 
tube of bakelite, through which in turn passed the copper rod 
(Fig. 3). <A wire was soldered on to the outet end of the rod. 
The rod was made to project inside the case of the electroscope 
and thus only a very small length of wire was required for 
connecting it to the binding screw connected to the gold leaf. 
The distance was made as small as possible. The vessel itself 
was earthed by connecting it to a water pipe. ° 


Making the stopper air-tight offered some difficulty. A 
mixture of beeswax and resin was used for making air-tight 
joints, it being melted there with a hot metallic rod, when the 
pressure of air inside the vessel was reduced. This stopped 
any small holes. Care was taken that the wax did not spread 
over the insulator. The portions of high insulation were 
scraped. The stopper was then placed in position and wax 
melted around it. To test thatethe apparatus was air-tight, 
a mercury manometer was attached to it and the air exhausted. 
The pump was stopped and the apparatus left for some time 
when, if the apparatus were not air-tight, the mercury level 
would move. If there was any leakage the wax was melted 
again on all the joints and the vessel again tested for its being 
perfectly air-tight. 

(vit) The Drying Tube.—In order to remoxe any water 
vapour or hydrochloric acid rising from the boiling solution,, 
a drying tube was constructed and fused to the rest of the 
apparatus. It was made from an ordinary tube of broad bere, 
bending it into W shape and fusing one arm of the W to one of 
the arms of the three-way tube. The other arm of the W 

fi was fused to a straight tube with a stop-cock. The two heads 
i of the W tube were biown and opened just before beginning 
the experiment. For their stoppers two pieces of tube, one 
inch long, were blown into a ball on one side and drawn 
and fused on the other. After introducing the drying agents 
the eae were put in place and wax melted around them to 
make the whole air-tight. The substances employed for 
removing the moisture and hydrochloric acid were phosphorus 
pentoxi e, fused calcium chloride and soda-lime. Care was 
taken that the phosphorus pentoxide did not choke the tube 
RS Sophos check the passage of gases. 
sss (wit) Setting the Rest of the Apparatus. —The second tube 
from the three-way stopper C (Fig. 1) was fused to another 
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of pressure tubing. 


The tube running down through the 
condenser passed thr 


ough a rubber stopper at its lower endl. 


This was to fit the flask A comtaining the solution. Another 


tube passing through the stopper and dipping in the solu- 
tion was bent outwards and connected by rubber tubing to 
a reservoir of distilled water E. A clip H allowed or stopped 
the water. Watér was allowed to run in to displace anv 
emanation remaining in the flask, after the solution was boiled. 
The whole apparatus was mounted on a T-shaped wooden 
stand with one arm longer than the other and fixed on it with 
clips, holes being cut for the free movement of the stop-coks. 
The stand was held by clamps by big steel rods clamped to the 
stone table. 


(iz) The Electrical Connections.—A diagram showing the 





Fig. 38. 


different electrical connections while working is given (Pig. 3). 
The two wires W,W—one interposed by a fuse wire for safety, 
‘in case short circuiting should take place—connect the key 
K with the source of potential, the city current. One wire 
E’ from here leads to a pipe for earthing the connection. 
Another wire rising from the same point is connected to one 
end screw of the variable resistance R of 1700 ohms. The 
other wire W’ connects the other end of the key with another 
variable resistance R’‘, the rider of which is connected to 
the other end of R. Two wires from the two ends of R lead to 
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roscope variea with the difference of, potential between the 
plates. To keep it constant, a variable resistance of 117 
ohms R’ was introduced between one plate and the connection 
to the higher potential. By moving the rider whenever neces- 
sary the voltage was kept at a constant value as indicated 
by the Voltameter V. 

(zi) The Standard.—it was not possible to obtain a radi- 
um standard at Lahore, or even pitchblende to make one. A 
standard was, therefore, prepared from one of the minerals. 
By chemical analysis the quantity of uranium for gramme 
of Uranium Ochre was determined, and from this the amount 
of the radium in equilibrium with that amount of uranivwm was 
calculated by multiplying it with 3:15 10~". 

The estimation of uranium in Uranium Ochre was carried 
out by precipitating uranium as ammonium uranyl phosphate 
UO, NH, PO, and converting it by ignition to uranyl pyrophos- 
phate*. The weight of uranium found was 00680 grm. per 
grm. of the mineral. 

(xit) Calibration of the Scale.—For quantative measure- 
ments it is necessary that the seale of the electroscope be 
calibrated. Forthis purpose the sensitivity was measured when 
the leaf was at different parts of the scale. But even after 
doing this the readings were taken on the same part of the 
scale. ' 

The following table shows the number of divisions moved 
for ‘1 volt potential difference, the leaf being at different parts 
of the scale :-— 


From To Difference From To Difference 
50-5 47 3°5 30 26 4 : 
46 42°5 3°5 28 24 4 
41 39°5 3°h 27 23 4¢e 
37° 33°5 4 pa i6 4 
36 32 4 is 13°5 4°5 
34°65 30°65 4 14 st 4 | 
32 28 4 


This shows that the readings are constant between 40 and 
20 on the scale; hence all readings were taken between these 
two divisions. 

(xitt) The Position of the Leaj.—The position of the 
leaf has a great effect on the sensitiveness. It was found that 
the sensitiveness increased with lowering the leaf till a point 
reached after which it became unstable. The position of the 

eatest sensitiveness where the leaf was quite stable was 
chosen for the experiment. 
| (xiv) The Constant of the Electroscope.—UHaving deter- 
mined the quantity of uranium per gram. of Uranium Ochre, 








ss} Pirret and Soddy Phil. Mag. VI 1911-21, p. 652. 
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the radium constant is,found by multiplying this value by 
3°15 10-7. Now wealso know from experiment the number of 
divisions the gold leaf moves per hour when a solution of 
Uranium Ochre containing one gramme of the mineral is used. 
From this we can calculate the quantity of radium which 
corresponds to the movement of the leaf through one scale 
division per hour. * In other experiments the rate of motion of 
the leaf was only to be noted to get the radium content of the 
mineral under examination. 
By analysis it was found that one gram of Uranium Ochre = 
contains 
* 00680 grm. uranium 
or, 0 0680 x 3°15 x 10-7 =0°2143 « 10-7 erm. radium. 
“. 1-2 grm. of the mineral! contains 1:2 x 06-2143 x 10-7 
= 2572 x 10-7 grm. radium. 


. ‘The number of divisions travelled by the leaf per hour for 
this amount of the mineral (as indicated later) was 13108. 


02572 
13108 
= 00000196 x lD-* grm. radium 


One division corresponds to x 10>) grm, radium. 










= 1.96 = 10-" grm. radium. 5 
For other minerals now, the namber of divisions moved 
by the leaf, per hour, is simply to be multiplied by this 
constant to give the radiam content. 
EXAMINATION OF THE MINERALS. 
- The following Radioactive minerals were very kindly sent 
by the Superintendent, Geological Survey Department of 
Indie, Calcutta :-— 
No. Name. Locality. | | 
1. Apatite-magnetite with Dhalbhumgarh, Singhbhum 
vellow incrustations. District. — a 
2. Apatite-magnetite with Ditto. 
green incrustations. 
3. Apatite-magnetite with Ditto. 
purple incrustations. RS aS eed 
Vi ag Sf 4. Uranium Ochre .. Abraki  Pahar, Inger: ne 
ot: age eat | Gaya District. La” Tie 
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Kashmire State kindly sent by Professor Wadia were examined 
for their radioactivity. 

1. Apatite- Magnetite with Yellow Incrustations.—The great 
part of the activity is probably due to the incrustations. 

Ten grams of the finely powdered mineral and sieved through 
160 mesh-sieve were fused and dissolved as described before. 
The acid and alkaline solutions were left “well-stoppered for 
about a month. After this time they were taken in turn to 
the testing apparatus and boiled for over 15 minutes. The 
voltage difference was kept at 235 volts, as, of course, in all the 
observations. 


Alkaline Solution :— . 
Natural leak = 153 divisions, per hour. 
Leak when the gases were in the testing vessel. 
No. Divisions. Time. = 
Rs 1% Divisions in 8 minutes, 
2. 9-5 = » & “2 
3. 10 ‘5 3 
Average =2°3 divisions per minute, t.e., 23 x 60=135 
a divisions, per hour; therefore,"real leak for alkaline solution 
— 138—13 = 125 divisions, per hour. 
Acid Solution :— 
Natural leak = 15 divisions, per hour. 
No. Divisions. Time. 
ie 20 a Ll seconds. 
2. 20) aid LE... 
3. 20 ‘ Liss", 2 
4. 10 ea 63) = 
6. 10 4 54 a, x 
6 10 s% Gt 


Average=20 divisions in 10°8 seconds=110°8 divisions 
per minute = 6648 divisions, perhour. -. Real leak =6,648—13 
=6,635 divisions, per hour. 





oy -.. — /Total leak of Alkaline and acid solutions=6 635 plus 
ie fe) oo RG ao .760 divisions, per hour. 
3 heen Radium content= 6,760 x 1:96 « 10> =13,249 x 1O-"™ 


for boar grms. of the mineral, t.e., 1.3249 x 10-'*, per gramme. 
In these and all the followin readings due attention was 
pe ae e Sgt a on the same pare of the scale_ : The 
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Alkaline Solution — 
Natural leak = 15 divisions, per hour. 


No. Divisions. Time. 
I 10 I3 minutes Average divisions. 
=. 35 45 per hour, equal to 
e 40-2. 
Real lenk = 46°2 —- 15= 31-2. 
Acid Solution :— 
No. Divisions. Time. Average. sind wera ls 
1. , 10 5 seconds,> 
2. 20 IOs, 
3. 20 10 ae | 
4. 20 10 ‘is 20 divisions in 7,347. 
5. 20 98 ,,  f 98 seconds. 
6. 20 eee 
7. 20 AR 
Ss. 20 on - ee 


Real leak =7,347 — 00" ,oo7. 


= Total leak is equal to 7,327 plus 31=7,358 divisions, per 
our. 
Radium content is equal to 
7,358 x 1 96 x 10—'* = 1442168 «10 ™ grm. in ten 
grms., t.e.. 1442°2 x 10- grm.. gramme. 

a, A patite- -Magnetite with Pink inerustations.—This piece 
of rock sent differed from the former two in being harder. 
There was only 4 pinkish tinge on some portions and there 
were no incrustations practically speaking. 

Alkaline Solution :-—The natural leak was more, probably 
because the solution, tested just before it, was too active. It 
was 35 divisions, per ‘hour. 

No. 
1. 


a 
3. 
4. 








s* 
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isn equal to 6723 «%196x10-" germ. =1,317'7 x 10>" grm. in 10 
grms., .¢., ISL77«10~-" grm., per gfamme. 

4. Uranium Ochre.—This was a very soft mineral and 
on account of ite high radium content this was used as the 
standard, the uranium being estimated by quantitative 
analysis. In view of the small quantity of the mineral at 
disposal only 1°2 grm. of it was used for the determination of 
its radium content. 

Alkaline Solution :—The alkaline solution showed little 
activity. The natural leak was 20 divisions, per hour. 


“ No. Divisions. Time. Average. 
‘. y -. IF minutes) e 
- 22 -« 2 " ‘ 57 divisions, per hour. 
3. 20 eat On = 


Real leak = 57 — 20 = 37 divisions, per hour. 
Acid Solution :— 
Divisions, per 


No. Divisions. Time Average. es 
1. 20 .. &2 secs. ) 
2. 20 os OO tS divisions in 13.001, 
- 3. tie ae. ae \ 5-5 secs. 
> 4. | RS «Bee 


Real leak = 13,091—20 is equal to 13.071 divisions per 
hour. Total leak=13,071, plue 37 =— 13.108 divisions, per hour, 
therefore Radium content = 13,108 x 1°86 x 10-"* =25,720°8 = 
10-" in 1-2 grms., i.e, 21434 =x 10~-"* grm., per gramme. 

5. Columbite with patches of Uranium Ochre.—Ten grms. 
of the well-ground mineral were treated as already described. 
The alkaline and acid solutions were examined after over 
3 weeks. . 

Alkaline Solution:—The natural leak observed was 15 
divisions, per hour. The leak due to the alkaline solution as 
observed in two readings was 10 divisions in 3) minutes = 171 
divisions, per hour; therefore, real leak = 171—-15=156 divi- 
- sions, per hour, 
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Hence Radium content = 3.569 x 1-96 x 10-"" in 10 rms, = 
6,995 x 10-' grm. in TO grms., i.e., 699°5 x 10-" etn per 
gramme. 

_ 6. Samarskite Rock.—The method of treatment of this 
mineral from Nellore District was the same. Ten grms. of the 
mineral were used. 

Alkaline Solution: ‘This solution was examined after the 
acid solution of Samarskite which was strongly radioactive, so 
that the natural leak was quite too much being 7 divisions in 
10 minutes = 42 divisions, per hour. 

Readings with Alkaline solution :— 
No. Divisions. Time. Average. 
2, «i. SBS: eece: <>) 
12s 8 | 
Ct ee 9 | a os divisions in 706. 
| 


Divisions, per 
hour. 


1G «-i) « SIE: Hl sees. 
id... 82 . 
1 gi SB] ad =) 


Real leak = 706 — 42 = 664. 


OSU 9 bo bs 


Acid Solution :— : Piel 
No. Divisions. Time. Average. genes it 
1, 20 1-3 secs. ) 
2. Oy pace! Se he 
S. 20 e« 2 ss | 
4. 20 fageel 5 Lean 20 divisions in 60 000. 
5, 20 nae) f 1°2 secs. 
6. Peres Gb BEES 
7. SP aie kh es 
8. SO) ew) ee doa 


‘Real leak for Acid solution = 60,000 —15=59,985 ; there- 
fore, total leak due to both the solutions=59,985, plus 664, 
i.e., 60,649. Radium content= 60,649 x 1:96 x 10-!* = 118,872 
x 10-' grm., per 10 grms., = 11,887°2 x 10-™ grm., per gramme. 


7. Cordicrite Rock.—This piece of rock was obtained 


from Travancore State. It was quite hard. Ten grms, of 
the well-powdered rock were treated as the previous ones. 
The Alkaline and Acid solutions were left for about a month 
after which time they were examined. 
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_ Alkaline Solution :—The natural leak observed was: aa 
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Keal leak = 132 — 24= 108 divisions, per hour. 
= 


Acid Solution :— 
Divisions, per 


. No. Divisions. Time. Average. ae: 
1. 10 2min. 12 secs.) 
2. LO 2 , 10°56 ,, | 10 divisions 275. 
3. 10 - eee 12 . - in2 mins. ” 
4. 10 mY os 11 , 1° “b} secs: 
5. 10 oe ny - - dies 2 


Real leak =275 —- 24=251;: therefore, total leak due to 
both the solutions= 251, plus LO8=359. Hence Radium con- 
tent is equal to 359 = 196 « 10-"=697°6= 10-" grm., per 10 
grms. t.e., 69°7x10-" grm., per gramme. 

8. Bauxite.—A sample of bauxite obtained 12 feet from 
the surface from a place in Jammu State was kindly sent by 
Professor Wadia. Its examination showed a very small 
radium content. 

Five grms. of the mineral were used. The natural leak 
was 15 divisions, per hour. The Alkaline solution did not 
show any activitv. There was a slight decrease in leakage. 
The following results were obtained with the Acid solution :— 


= ae : Divisions r 
No. Divisions. Time. Average. Ons, pe 


hour. 
i Bi Fe 7 minutes. 
2: on. AG a LO divisions in 30 
3. ID. -... 20 py 20 minutes. 


Real leak = 30—15=15 divisions; therefore, radium con- 
tent = 15 x 1:96 x 10-'*=29-4= 10-'* for 5 grammes ? 


or =59x10-" grm., per gramme. 7 


9. Bauxite, 2 feet from Surface —This mineral was 

obtained from Riasi, Jammu State. The leak for 3 grms. of 

p it is given below when the natural leak was 15 divisions, per 
hour. Two readings were taken. 


No. Divisions. Time. Average per hour. 
Sele 12 .. 3O minutes 24 
2. 12 .. 30 minutes. : 
es’). Real leak = 24 —15=9 divisions, per hour. 
NEE» -. Radium content=9x 1-96 x 10-"=17:'tx 10-™ for 3 


grms. 
or =58x10-" grm., per gramme. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE Raptum ConTENT OF THE MINERALS 
EXAMINED. 
F: fers esse 
. Radium content in 
E Mineral. Locality. lgrame., per gramme. 
Zz. _ 3 
| Uranium Ochre <;| GayaDiniriet _. 21,434 x 10-'2 
2 Samarakite Rock .. Nellore District ~.. 11,887 x= 10-!2 
$ Apatite Magnetite with | Singhbhum District 1,442 = 10-12 
Groen incrustations * 
4 Apati te-Magnetite with Do. “ye 1.324°9 x 1O-!2 
* Yellow incrustations. 
Columbite with patches Gaya District’ .. 699'5 = 10-12% 
of Uranium Ochre. 
6 Apatite-Magnetite with  Singhbhum District IS1-77 x 10-32 
~ ' Pink incrustations. 
© 7 Cordicrite Rock .. Travancore State 6o°'7x 10-!2 
8 Bauxite (12 feet from Jammu State .. 59x 10-12 
surface). | 
Bauxite (2 feet from Do. a 5B x 1O-12 
surface), | 
' i 
The authors desire to take this opportunity of expressing - 


their indebtedness to Prof. J. M. Bhade, for many valuable 
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On the occurrence of Scyllia Serrata Forskal in the upper 
Tertiary beds of Hathab, Bhavanagar (Kathiawar). 


By Hem Cu. Das-Gupra, M.A., F.GS. 
[With Plate-.] 


Introduction. + 


The common Indian edible crab (Scylla serrata Forsk&l) has, 
for a long time, been known to occur in a fossilised condition. 
This fossil was first described in 1767 under the name of Cancer 
petrefactus. Desmarest described the fossil as Portunus leuco- 
don.' In his monograph dealing with the fossil crabs Reuss refers 
to this fossil as Lwpea leucodon,? while, according to A. Milne- 
Edwards, this fossil is identical with the living Scylla serrata.* 
In spite of the great antiquity of the find of this fossil, informa- 
tion about the age and the locatity of the beds in which the 
fossil occurs has been extremely vague. Thus we find that Reuss * 
listed this species with those which are ‘Aus unbestimm- 
ter Tertiiiretage oder quartar.” The Presidency College collec- 
tion from Hathab in the State of Bhavanagar (Kathiawar) in- 
cludes remnants of two brachvurous crabs. One of them .is 
extremely interesting as I think that with its help we can fix 
somewhat definitely the age of the beds in which Scylla serrata 


ForskAl occurs as a fossil. 2 


Description of the fossils. " 


The bigger of the two specimens is known chiefly by its 
sternum not very completely preserved. Identification of a 
‘ erab which has no carapace left is an extremely hazardous task, 
. but students of paleontology have sometimes to rest contented 
with whatever scanty materials they can lay their hands on. 
Thus we find that Dr. Studer established a new species (Scylla 
molassica) of Miocene age® on the evidence of the sternum, the 
post-abdomen and parts of the third right maxillipede. The 
. specimens of fossilised Scylla serrata have been very elaborately 
ay deseribed by Milne-Edwards.® The portions of the sternum and the 
ws 1 Hist. natur. d. crust. fossiles pp. 86-87, 1822. 
ae 2 Denkschr. d. kais. Akad. Wien. Bd. 17, pp. 58-61, 1859. 
3 Hist. d. crust. Podophthal. fossiles. Vol. I, p. 128, 1861-65. 


i ha! . cit. a2. 
e.- 6 Abn. a. Bchwels pal. Geselsch. Vol. 25, pp. 5-0, 1898. 
pete BEB; C0. i 
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third maxillipede left of the Hathab specimen agree remarkably 
with this description and I have nothing to add to it. A com- 
parison of this specimen with the living examples of this species 
shows that there is one important point in which the Hathab 
specimen differs from them. In the Hathab specimen the pro- 
podite of the chelipede has a groove which is shallow, somewhat 
wide, and graduaily tapering. In the living specimens no such 
groove is found. The following remark of Reuss in course of 
his description of Lupea leucodon is, however, interesting in this 
connection :— 

‘‘Die Scherenfiisse sind verhiltnissmassig stark entwickelt. , 
Die efsten zwei Gleider zeigen nichts Besonderes... Die Oberseite 
ist ganz flach, die Unterseite sehr hoch gewélbt oder vielmehr 
durch einen hohen gerundeten Kiel in zwei Flachen getheilt.”’ 

The teeth of the Hathab specimen are not so strongly deve- 

; loped as those of the living examples and also of the fossils pre- 

: viously described, but it should be noted that the specimen 
under discussion is much worn out. I think that we can very 
safely identify the specimen as Scylla serrata Forskal though 
the carapace is completely wanting. 

The second specimen is the portion of the left hand of 
Neptunus sp. There are four longitudinal ridges on the external “4 
side, one of which runs along the whole length of the fragment, 
the second one is found towards the region of the tip, while the 
third and the fourth terminate rather abruptly. The second 
ridge is smooth, the third and the fourth ridges are L eamserc 
while the first ridge is granular at the lower portion and smooth 
at the upper portion. This is quite unlike any of the specimens 
described by Stoliczka! and Neoetling.* 


* Age of the beds. 


According to Fedden, the Hathab deposit where these crab 
remains were discovered belongs to the Gaj series.” The 
fish teeth obtained from these beds also show a strong Miocene | , 
affinity. From these we may conclude that the bed in which 
Seylla serrata Forsk&l occurs as a fossil is of Miocene age, 
For want of accurate information about the locality and the bed 
of the occurrence of fossilised Scylla serrata, Milne-Edwards had 
to make the following remark ° :— 
“* Le squelette tégumentaire de la Scylla serrata a été peu a 
< Sl ianabotrod en calcaire, et c'est plut6t un Crabe pétrifié 
Go qu’tn Crabe fossile.” We are, however, now in a position to say 
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definitely that the transformed are really fossilised 


specimens 
and tind dn Kethiawar the fossil’ te foand ai Wade, which-ase 
unquestionably of Miocene age. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PI,ATE. 
Plate No. 10. 


Fig. 1. Scylla serrata Forskal. (Natural size.) 
Fig. 2. A portion of sternite. (Magnified ) 
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On the Wings of Gliding Birds. 
By Girpert T. Wacker, Kr., C.S.I., Sc.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


In a recent paper on ‘ Meteorology and the non-flapping 
flight of tropical birds’', I drew attention to a remarkable 
feature in a vulture’s wings. The gliding fligbt of such birds 
falls naturally into one of two types. When flying regardless 
of height they usually travel with a high velocity, theig wings 
are slightly flexed and the angle of inclination of the wings to 
the relative motion through the air is amall. On the other hand 
when trying to gain height or to maintain it under difficulty 
their relative motion is slower and the angle of incidence much 
larger: at such times the primary feathers are opened out at 
the tips, so that they protrude separately for a distance of 
about seven inches, and Nature appears to attach special 
importance to this for she employs a special device to increase 
the separation : she leaves the quills 14” to 24” wide—according 
to the species—for a portion of their length, and steps down 
this width to about ‘6 of this amount for the remaining termi- 
nal portion. The wind pressure bends up the quills, especially 
those at the leading edge of the wing, so that the successive 
shafts lie on a forward slope of something like 30°, the leading 
quills being higher than those behind them ; and the individual 
quills are rotated round their shafts, the posterior margin being 
raised by the pressure from below. This Handley-Page-like 
device seems phenomenally successful, for I have watched 
vultures climbing spirally on a strong upward current, ,¢.7., 
when a wind is blowing against a cliff, with an angle of inci- 
dence which I believe to be as great as 28°: the upward inclina- 
tion of the plane of the wings as well as the angle of climb 
appeared to be 20° while the velocity of the birds was about 
25 ft. a second. This means a vertical rate of climb of about 
8°5 f. s., and estimating the vertical current at 12 /. s. makes 
the bird’s path relative to the air descend at an angle of about 
8°5° so that the angle of incidence is 20°+8-5°. At first sight 
it looks as if the bird with its wings plane tilted backwards 
(t.e., with the leading edge of the wings higher than the follow- 
ing edge) cannot ibly maintain its forward motion against 
the resistance of the air. But if we consider the forces acting— 
the ‘ lift’ (at right angles to the relative motion and so inclined 
forwards 8°5° to the vertical) and the ‘ drift '"—it is clear that 
the condition for maintenance of the forward motion is that, 
since cot 85° is 7-7, the lift shall exceed 7-7 times the drift; and 
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this condition is easy to satisfy, e.g., with a Handley-Page wing 
(Aeronautics, Vol. XX, p. 129, 1921). * 

When I drew the attention of the late Dr. Annandale to 
this feature he at once offered to give me all facilities for 
investigating its prevalence among birds, and was good enough 
to have the drawings reproduced as Text-l’ig. 1, made from the 
vultures’ skins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, including as 
many primaries as showed the step: it will be seen that the 
5S. American condor also possesses it and the east African Gyps 
ruppellii. I could find no allusion to the feature in works of 
reference until I consulted Mr A. E. Jones of Simla, whose aid 
I had never sought in vain in connection with the local birds ; 
from him I learned that in Blandford’s Fauna of India some of 
the harriers are classified by the number of their primaries 
which possess a ‘ notch,’ but I could find no general statement 
regarding it. I made use of the opportunity kindly afforded 
me to examine in Mr. Jones’ collection specimens of birds, 
other than vultures and eagles, which might be expected to 
have the ‘notch,’ and made the following notes :— 


Falco peregrinator (Shahin falcon). The Ist primary 
was stepped down to half width for the terminal 1}” out of a 
total length of 11”. | 

Falco tinnunculus interstinctus (Indian kestrel). The two 
first primaries stepped down from }”" to 3/8” for 14" out of 8”. 

Circus pallidus (pale harrier). Three primaries were 
notched: the second from 1” to slightly over 4" for 34" out 
OLE Le. 

Circus cyaneus (hen-harrier). Four primaries notched : 
the Ist from 7/8” to 5/8" and the 2nd from 1” to 5/8", 34” 
being cut down out of 10°. . 

Asio flammens (short-eared owl). The first primary was 
stepped down to 4 width for 1 inch. 

Glaucidium circuloides (large barred owlet). The Ist 
primary only was notched, 

Glaucidium brodieit (collared pigmy owlet). The 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th were notched. 

The previous are birds of prey, but I found slight 
developments of the notch in certain other birds. Thus 

Corvus coronoides (Indian jungle crow). Moderate on 
lst primary, slight on the others. 

Corvus splendens (Indian house crow). Slight. 

I noticed the same amounts on birds shot in the plains 
at Ambala as on birds shot at Simla, although these birds 
glide at Simla, but not in the plains—owing probably to 

| greater vertical velocities in the bills. 
ss Pyrrhocorax graculus (Alpine chough). Slight. 
ss Nuetfraga hemispila (Himalayan nutcracker). A slight 
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The amount and the angle of the stepping down varies 
considerably within tlfe same species. Thus in a living speci- 
men of Vultur monachus at the Calcutta Zoological Gardens I 
could not see the notch when it spread its wings close to me, 
but in the drawing of the museum specimen it is clear 
enough; and in the Pseudogyps bengalensis in which I first saw 
the notch the step down was cut sharply at right angles to the 
shaft, but in the museum specimen the angles are rounded off. 

A feature worthy of record is that of a sharp notch on the 
primaries of a Glaucidium like that cut from the edge of a rail- 
way ticket by a ticket collector. 1 know nothing of the object, 
but ¢¢ may have something to do with silence in flight. 











| 


Artic ge No. 25. 


Local Names of some Birds of the Manbhum District. 


By Satya CHurs Law, M.A., B.L.. F.Z.S., M.B.O.U, 


Although nearly half the population of the district of 
Manbhum is made up of the aboriginal races like the Santhals, 
Kurmis, Bhumij, Bauris, etc., the prevailing vernacular of the 
district is Bengali with a mixture of variants of Hindj which 
are sometimes known as Khotta Bangla. While the Hindi 
language is used by 124 per cent. of the population only, the 
members of the aboriginal tribes are polyglot, speaking Bengali 
generally or Hindi rarely in addition to their own dialect. 
According to the Census of 1921, the Bengali language is used 
in Manbhum by about 67 per cent. of the population. The 
names of birds that pass current among these Bengali-speaking 
inhabitants are never expected to be in a dialect exclusively 
used by any aboriginal race. Nor can they be in Bengali, pure 
and simple. The names colltcted by Ball and published in 
J A.S.B., Vol. XL (1871), page 103, are in Munda and Orion 
dialects. the use of which is, however. limited to certain local 
races of Chota Nagpur proper. The names collected by Capt. 
Beavan from Manbhum and other places and published in the 
Ibis, N.S., Vol. I, along with his notes on Indian birds, appear 
mainly to be those which are more in vogue among Flindi- 
speaking people of Behar.' Tickell in his list of birds collected 
in Borabhum and Dholbhum has incorporated only three or 
four names, none of which is used by the people of Manbhum. 

I have attempted to collect as far as possible within the 
compass of my short stay in Manbhum, the names of birds 
which are extensively used by the inhabitants of the district. 


These are noted below :-— 


Padki, Paduk ee Several species of J'urtur, e.g., 
T. cambayensis, T’. risorius, T'. 
suratensis, Oenopopelia tranqueba- 
rica. 

The name for these birds 
current amongst the Kols of 
| Chutea Nagpur is Parki. 

Horal .. {ace a a La 

Maino.. Ste 
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Salkha, Salkhi ou, len Sturnopastor contra. 

Jhuri-maino a Sturnia malabarica. 
Ram-maine 2 Ae The species of Hulabes that are 
found as cage-birds in the locality. 

Kawa .. wad vam Corvus splendens. 

This name is also used by 
° certain Munda people in Chutea 


Nagpur. 

Molpastes hemorrhous. 
Passer domesticus. 
Ploceus baya. 

Dicrurus ater. 

This name is also used by 
some Munda people. Capt. 
Beavan mentions ‘* Dhenk- 
chooar”’ and also “* Pabdhooa”’ 
as local names for this bird in 
Manbhum. 
denotes several species of Pala- 


Bulbula, Pyank-Karh 
Chott .. = 
Tal-chata sis 
Debchu, Dhebchu .. 


toi ki 





Rupo .. Sy 
ornis, e.g., P. torquatus, P. nepa- 
lensis, P. cyanocephalus. 
Mach-rekha, Lie veral species of King-fishers, 
Mach-reki ; ee } e.g., H. smyrnensis, A. ispida. 
Kuhuli, Kokila .. = Eudynamis honorata. 
Haku-paku rane Cuculus micropterus, 
Deoob-chutha we = ai pupa indica. 
Capt. Beavan mentions 
= protic aac as the name for 
* Ker-ketta = cies of ers. pairs: 
* 


a: £ ry 

Saf m. Dei 
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Lal Foochi. Kusta .. 


Kitts 


Mejur .. 
Bankaukri 
Titer 

(yurur .. 


Ghaghar 


Ti-tang-li-ung 


Dak my 
Pandubki 


Band Kawa 
Garur 


Mantk-jor 
Sam-kahal 
Dhula-bharri 
Dhula-buntri 
Dhula-bherki 
Khanjana 
Pecha .. 





Local Names of Birds of Manbhum. * 
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many species of which the district 
abounds, * 
The terms Kutis and Kusta 
are also used to denote these 
birds of extremely small size. 


The Indian Red Munia (8. 
amandava), . 

Small birds like Urolonche 
striata. 


Pavo cristatus. 

Gallus ferrugineus. 

Francolinus pondicerianus 

Quail, e.g., Perdicula asvatica, 
Turnix dussumeiert. 

Beavan mentions ‘‘ Juhar”™ 
as the local name for P. astatica. 
denotes various kinds of Par- 

tridges. 
Sarcogrammus indicus and the 
allied species of Lapwing. 
Metopidius indicus. 
Gallinula chloropus. 
Amaurornis phaenicurus. 
Podicipes albipennis. 

Ball mentions Da-sim as the 
Munda name of this bird current 
in Singbhum. 

Phalacrocorax javanicus. 
Leptoptilus dubimis. 

Apparently this Hindusthani~ 
appellation is adopted ,. in 
Manbhum as in many parts of 
Bengal. 

Dissura episcopus. 
Anastomus oscitans. 


Pyrrhulauda grisea. 


Motacilla alba. 

denotes various species of owl, 
e.g., Athene brama, Scops giu, ete. 
Capt. Beavan writes that some 
Night-jars, e.g., Caprimulgus 
macrurus, C. asiaticus, C, mon- 
ticola are called in Manbhum, 
se Khallpecha,”’ ee K: cha’”’ 
asks ta cbekicnig s sritog opel! 
obviously a wrong spell- 

ing for ‘ Kalpecha,’ a term w 
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is so familiar in Bengal, and in 
many parts of Orissa, Behar and 
United Provinces, and is applied 
to some species of owl, e.g., 
Ninox scutulata, Glaucidium 
radiatum. The nocturnal habits 
of the Night-jars like those of 
the owl possibly suggested to 
the brain of the Hindusthanee 
menial of Capt. Beavan the 
invention of these appellations. 

A slight knowledge of Hindus- 
thanee must have put the 
Captain on his guard against 
swallowing his servant's onde: 
so readily. The term Phurruck- 

pecha in Hindi means a Pecha 
which is different from the other 
birds (mentioned above); it 
could never be the name of any 
ae bird. 


seudogyps Segre ao 
the other members of of the Vul- Vu. 
turidz, Reaches | 











ARTICLE No. 26. 


Parwus major cinerens breeding in the 24-Perganahs. 


(With 3 illustrations. ) 


By Satya CHurn Law, M.A., B.L., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


So far as I find, hardly any record exists of the nidifica- 
tion of Parus major cinereus in the plains of Bengal, and, there 
is distinctly nothing on record from the suburbs of Catcutta 
in the district of 24-Perganahs. Mr. P. W. Munn contributed 
to the /bis of 1894 a paper on “ The Birds of the Calcutta 
District,”” but Parus m. cinereus finds not even a mention in 
his list. All the notes, concerning the nidification of this bird, 
collected together by Hume in his ‘‘ Nests and Eggs,’’ come 
from the hill regions—either from the Nilgheries or from the 
Sub-Himalayan tracts. Hume makes the following remark 
on its nesting—*‘ The Indian Grey Tit breeds throughout 
the more wooded mountains of the Indian Empire wherever 
these attain elevations of 5,000 feet." Oates in the Fauna of 
British India, ‘* Birds,’ simply writes—*‘' breeds from March to 
June,’’ thus leaving it very vague whether the bird breeds at 
all in the plains. It is curious that this should be the case in 
regard to a bird which is found ‘*‘ throughout the whole of 
India, alike in the hills and plains.’’ The recent publication 
of Mr. Stuart-Baker’s Avi-Fauna! has cleared this doubt by 
stating definitely that the bird “ breeds throughout its range 
but at different times in different localities.”’ 

It was on the 6th April that I saw a Grey Tit for the tirst 


time this year (1924). It was noticed on a Sajina tree (Moringa 


plerygosperma) near a pond at Panihati, a village on the 
Barrackpore Trunk Road about 12 miles from Calcutta. On 
the Lith April a party of four such birds were observed in an 
unfrequented garden in the village of Usumpur. They are 


_arboreal no doubt but they seem to have a preference for out- 


of-the-way, unfrequented orchards. I have not seen them in 
well-kept gardens with large and carefully laid-ont beds. They 
are not common birds in this district and as they are very shy 
and secretive one seldom comes across them. 

On the 9th of May, a report of its nest reached me from 
Panihati. I found this to be an unfinished one composed of a 
few hair and fibres in the hole of a wall of a building in ruins. 


This nest was soon deserted for some reason or other. A month 
“igter, on the 9th June, news was brought to me of another 


Se , ee referred to is the Fauna of British India, Birds, Vol. I 
(2nd — ition). : 


1922, R.B.8.8. 
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nest from the same locality. This was placed also in a similar 
hole in a dilapidated hSuse. From the entrance the hole went 
down for a few inches and extended to the right, forming a 
chamber. This chamber was thickly piled with moss and on 
this large padding a nest was built of hair intermixed with 
fibres. In it I found two fledgelings which, with the nest, I 
brought home afd placed both nest and young within a cage. 
Before removing them, however, in order to photograph them, 
I cut open a section along the wall, as one of the accompany - 
ing photos will show. On the 29th June I found another nest 
in a hole of a banyan tree containing three fully feathered 
nestlfigs. The entrance to the hole was an elongated fissure 
in the trunk. 

The pattern of adult coloration is well-preserved in the 
young birds except that the white of the cheeks and ear-coverts 
was continued down the sides of the neck and connected with 
the same colour of the sides of the breast and abdomen. In 
the case of the young birds brought home on the 9th June, 
this portion (i.e. the white of the cheeks and ear-coverts) is 
being isolated now (18th June) by a faint black line which will 
no doubt eventually broaden,into a band on either side the 
neck connecting the nape with the breast. The tips of the 
tail-feathers are not vet white. The feathers immediately above 
the knec are black. The black band of the adult down the 
middle of the abdomen exists in a straggling, undeveloped 
line. All the white portions as well as the back, scapulars, 
rump and upper tail-coverts, are splashed with yellow. Mr. 
Stuart-Baker, says that in the voung there is “* generally a 
good deal of green on the upper parts.”” I do not, however. 
observe this to be the case. the colour is yellow and not green. 
The rump and upper tail-eoverts are ashy blue instead of deep 
ashy blue of the adult. The bill is completely black, except 
a very narrow line of vellowish white along the commissure. 
The legs and feet are plumbeous with a strong blue tinge. 

The young birds, although capable of flight, showed a 
remarkable disposition for hiding by burying themselves with- 
in the moss-padding of their nest. When approached, instead 
of indulging in nervous flight around the cage, the nestlings 
crawled or rather ovelled backwards and got buried in the 
moss of the nest. This habit of trying to back out of reach 
lasted for more than a week. 

Parus major cinereus is no doubt a resident bird in the 
district of 24-Perganahs but it seems to move about a good 
deal according to seasons in suitable localities. For this 
reason, in certain areas, ¢.g., Ballygunge, Baraset, Barrack- 
pore, etc., which Biathianeernebroatepedc i OE ‘rvation, this bird 
occurs in more numbers in summer than in winter. 
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DESCRIPTION, Parus major cinereus. 
Fig. 1.—The 3 fledglings taken out from the nest found on the 20th June. 
Photographed along with the nest-materials which consisted 


chiefly of haira and moas. 
Fig. 2.—Showing the pattern of coloration in a fledgling found in the 


above nest. 
Fig. 3.—Showing the nest and two nestlings as observed on the th 


June ina hole on the wall of a dilapidated house at Panihati. 
A section along the wall is cut open to show the site. 
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AnTICL# No. 27. 


Kalidlisa and ‘the Migration of Birds. I. 
By SarvallOucny Pe M. —- E.Z,S., M.B.O.U. 
in his works, 


In considering Kalidaisa’s knowledge 
tion is first of all drawn , Fe : : 
because, apart from the in of the subject as 


@ chapter of Ornithology, his ision of the mi rytbirds 


Wn its bagiieeeanset of detail ee ont in bold tlie? aghinee the 


of nature and challenges scientific scrutiny. 
Bonttertd i in his works are wo ome por and passages 
which unmistak oe this p omen” feature of bird-life. 
True, the poet’s vocabulary does not give us any Sanskrit 
equivalent for the word * eewtion.” But there are many 
wf ex ions relating to birds which can be explained only with 
refeienoe to the migratory phase eir life. 

In the Meghaduta, for example, we find that the Yaksha, 
when entrusting the cloud with*his message and exhorting it 
to carry his tidings to his wife in the Mountain-city of Alaka, 
assures his messenger that its journey will not be,lonely : — 


TRA A Bawa whsia ATTa Tat: 
SiGe Goce Tete ce 6 
2. sua zufa waat tS aT : STAT FUT I p 


“Hearing thy ear-pleasing thunder, the Raj-hangas, 
yearning for the Manasa, will ration themselves with tender 
lotus-stems for the journey, and accompany thee through the 
air upto Kailash.” 

This is no ordinary flight the poet is referring to. From 
the land of the Yaksha’s internment the Kailash is many 
3 punenereds of miles away. Such a long journey is no part of 
the daily routine of the bird's life. In reaching Kailash the 
¥ boy a Jayan Mountain: has to be crossed, a task ‘naclantaichae oe 

~ SPF oa Bo ir eign he on their way out of India. 
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the king Vikrama, having lost Urvasi, the heroine of the piece, 
is almost raving. He is wandering about asking every object, 
animate or inanimate, for news about his beloved. He sees a 
flock of R&aj-hansas and says— ' 


(anaqoe ) el fon HEA | 
qavararte sit el AMATERAAaT | 
afaa crwea 4¢ quafufaaa i | 
Haq | waste aateat uvatam: aeatseraterata 
atazawq: fuarefasanafaaar | (aafandtivea) aet 


bal . 
arafaat qaaxt vufatwae | 
( faanaataa ) 
aa! Tas HGRA, TIA WATHTERATAT AAT es 
a gvare ? | 


‘ (piteously) Woe is me! how painful! 

> The sight of the clouds, darkening the landscape has 
made the Raj-hansas desirous of going to the Manasa and it 
is they that are cackling. It is not the tinkling of foot-orna- 








ments. ; | ; 
Let it be so. These ‘Raghages are flyil away from : 

this lake being eager for the Manasa. I sha gather tidings - 

about my beloved | rom them. bra: aie 

_ (Kneels down.) ‘aie rite 

tic birds! ta awhile and sta t for t oe 

; aqua ry ti io your mee 5 


-rwards ecard sealing the r 
ream, irae nee x ee 


ne Peo 


(Look king side-ways 8.) 
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Similarly, in the Kumarasambhavam, there is a battle-scene 
between the devas and the asuras. n the demon-chief dis- 
charging his fire-arm, the whole atmosphere was covered with 
thick, black, cloudy smoke. ‘Che R&j-hansas in the neighbour- 
hood mistook the smoke for actual clouds, and eagerly pre- 
pared to start for the lake Manasarowara. 


uhfartagteat: aq cw 
wed He: aafe HMmaA Tae: || AW V9, wits: e€ 


“Seeing the smoke, the overjoyed Raj-hansas prepared to 
start for the Manasa.”’ ? 

[t is therefore clear that the poet appears to state it as an 
actual fact of nature that the departure of the Raj-hansas 
for the Manasa synchronises with the appearance of clouds in 
the sky denoting the approach of the rainy season. In the 
next paper I shall try to find out which of the birds' known 
to us at the present day, the Raj-hansa may be identified with 
and ascertain whether their migration begins in the rainy 
season. It is sufficient for the present to point out that in the 
alvove passages the poet is refetring to a migratory bird. In 
the passage quoted above from the drama, Vikramorvasi, there 
is a word which strengthens such a conclusion. The birds 
are described as * prabdsotsukamanasaé '"—anxious to go to a 
foreign land. Certainly, it is only migratory birds that leave 
a country and go abroad. In reaching Manasarowara, one 
has to cross the insurmountable barrier of the Himalayan 
range. It is only when on their migratory moye that birds 
undertake to cross these mountains. = 

There is one phrase in the Meghaduta which cannot but 
refer to migratory birds. The poet describes the citye of 
Dasfirna as “ katipayadinasthAyvi hans&a Dasarna”’,t.e., Dasirna 
where Hansas tarry only for a short while. These katipaya- 
dinasthayi hansas are migratory. We know that birds, when 
on migration, often rest on their route for a day or two or 
even a week. For example Carpodacus erythrinus when on its 
upward migration from India, at the end of winter, generally 
tarry in the districts below the Himalayas or in the lower 
ranges if their food be plentiful. ‘‘The Rose-Finch,”’ says 
Scully in the Stray Feathers (Vol. VIII, p. 335), *‘ merely passes 
through the valley (Nepal) on its migrations and does not 
remain for more than a few days at a time.” It was those 
Hansas which on their migrations ‘‘do not remain for more 

- %‘Is®ome birds of the Anatidws Family are viarly known as R&j- 
bes e.g., Anser indicus, Anser ferus. But lI aoe sorhe to the athe Berend 





















that the Fl nego (Phoenicopterus antiquorum) which is also por 
- ealled Raj-hans i re | of the poet. ~The considerations 
at have discussed at length in the fol- 


led me to this identification are. 
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than afew days,’’ that are meant by the expression *‘ Katipaya 
dinasthayi hansa.”’ 

The poet mentions the Lake Manasa as the destination of 
the Raj-hansas. The destination itself shows that they are 
migratory birds. The Manasa or the Lake Manasarowara is 
the destination of many aquatic birds that migrate out of 
India. It is the favourite breeding haunt of many anserine 
birds. Mr. W. Moorecroft has left the following record of his 
journey to the Lake—‘* The water's edge was bordered by a 
line of wrack grass, mixed with the quills and feathers of the 
large grey wild goose which, in large flocks of old ones with 
young brood, hastened into the lake at my approach........ 
a Aare irene These birds from the numbers I saw and the 
quantity of their dung appear to frequent this lake in vast 
bodies, breed in the surrounding rocks and find an agreeable 

, and safe asylum when the swell of the rivers of Hindustan in 
the rains and the inundation of the plains conceal their usual 
food.”’ [A journey to the Lake Manasarowara in Undes, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. XII, p. 468 (1816).} 

It is noticeable that the two names Manassa and Raj-hansa 
occur together almost everywhere in Sanskrit literature The 


significance. But in Kalidasa’s works the coupling of the two 
names is not conventional. He definitely suggests that the 
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them. Even cage-birds have been known to exhibit excessive 
restlessness at the appropriate time. Tlfe poet took note of this 
temperamental change in the birds and expressed it poetically 
by describing this restlessness and hankering as a yearning, an 
anxiety for the novel environments of the distant M4nasa. 

It is worthy of note that the expressions conveying an 
idea of anxiety, eagerness or restlessness aresused only when 
the poet is describing the Raj-hansas in connection with the 
rainy season, which is the time when they depart from India. 
In other seasons, specially when they have returned again 
to India after their northerly sojourn, this restlessness and 
anxiety do not exist; and therefore those particular epithéts— 
Manasotka, etc..—are not used in connection with the birds. 
In such places the word is either priyaminasa (Manasa-loving) or 
the word Manasa is simply used adjectivally, as in Ma@nasaraja- 
hansi (Rijahansis that frequent the Manasa) in Raghuvansam. 
In the Ritusanhara the name of the Raj-hansa occurs in the 
canto on Sarat or Autumn. In this season these birds have 
come back to India. They mean to stay here the whole of 
winter and so, for the present, they are no longer yearning for 
the Manasa. Neither does the poet describe them as such, ¢.g., 


segue taarat cia watea4wat 
aeaaataarar aie afaearre | 


“ The lakes, the waters of which glisten like emeralds and 
where nymphias bloom, look graceful by the presence of the 
Raj-hansas.’”’ 

We may, therefore, infer that the epithets Manasotka or 
Manasotsukacetasa are not mére conventional expressions but 
are significant of that restlessness which comes upon birds on 
the eve of their migratory flight. ° 

There is one stanza in the Meghaduta which proves that 
Kalidasa observed the migratory habits of the Hansas very 
closely. It is true that the migratory instinct is ingrained in 
the very constitution of birds and at the proper season both 
internal and external impulses compel them to migrate. But 
inspite of this ‘*‘ there is a strong tendency,’’ says Mr. Finn, 
“for migrants to settle down and form non-migratory local 
races.”” The same writer says that ‘* want of food is obviously 
the chief reason why birds of high elevations or high latitudes 
have to leave their haunts."" If, therefore, any place or locality 
offer easily-procurable food in plenty with other favourable 
conditions the birds may not be willing to undergo the strain 


-of long journeys. This fact of nature also came under Kali- 


diasa’s notice, for he writes— 


oe 
avail 
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areata ariaeaat ame ahaa 
waist BaTaearAaty ewan: | 

“There is a tank, with steps paved with emerald and con- 
taining golden lofuses Hoating on coral-stalks, in the waters of 
which the Hansas having made their homes, make no attempt 
to start for the Manasa, though they are glad to see you.” 

From this stanza we gather that certain Hansas have 
chosen the water-course in the city of Alaka as their haunt. 
The mention of lotuses shows that the poet is hinting at the 
existence of the food of these birds. Though the sight of the 
clouds gladden them they are loath to start for the Manasa, 
because their favourite food is abundant. But, it may be 
asked, why are the birds joyful at the sight of the clouds? 
The Rainy Season is their migratory season ; it is their breeding 
period as well. In the breeding season birds become livelier 
than in other seasons. It is this liveliness which the poet 
has noticed. 

‘Migratory birds,”’ says Dewar, ‘* that pass the winter in 
India have to fly over the Himalaya mountains to their 
breeding grounds in Tibet, China and Russia. They do not 
fiy over the highest mountains, but cross them by what are 
known as passes In the mountains, that is to say, spaces 
between the higher hills.” Now this fact also seems to have 
been within the ken of Kalidasa. We get the following stanza 
in Meghadula :— 


qTaaaaaea aay ateatferatata 
? Weert wafers waters | 


‘Crossing the lower regions of the Mountain you will 
arrive at the Kraunca-randhra which is the fame-path of 
Bhrigupati and the gate of the Hansas."’ Kalidasa is evident- 
ly aware of the fact that hansas pass through a defile such 
as this and so he describes the Kraunca-randhra as the ‘ Gate of 
the Geese,’ the gate through which they pass into and out of 
India. In the neighbourhood of the Lake Manasarovara there 
are a few passes and to one of them the pone is surely referring. 
Mr. N. L. Dey in his ‘‘ Ancient and Medieval Geography of 
India"’ describes the Kraunca-Randhra as “ the Niti pass in 
the district of Kumaon which affords a passage to Tibet from 


= 


India.” | 


>. 


on Sarat or Autumn we find some anserine bir 





mentioned. These birds are all migra ory; the 
in India throughout the winter, most of t 
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far North towards the end of February. Only one or two 
species remain till the beginning of the rainy season. The 
poet seems to have been aware of this fact. He does not name 
them in his cantoes on Summer or the rains. But as soon as 
autumn comes he paints his canvas thick with these birds. 
Indeed, in a way, he tells usin the following stanza that anserine 
birds arrive in autumn :— 


Raat Tan aagqaarsraair, 
APHIS Saag UeAe ET 
sTqaqgifearaar aquraat:, 
OTAT Weaaaufes STAT | 


“Behold the autumn has arrived like a lovely newlv-wed 
bride; the full-blown lotuses represent her beautiful face, the 
Kasas are her apparel, the half-ripe rice-plants represent her 
slim and lithe limbs and the cackling of the geese are the tinkling 
of her anklets.”’ 

It is with the advent of autumn that lotuses begin to 
bloom, Kasa flowers deck our grtens, rice begins to ripen and 
the cackling of the arriving geese is heard. Just as elsewhere 
the poet has described the departure of the Raj-hansas during 
the rains, we find the arrival of the geese in autumn hinted at 
in the abecve lines. Migration and all that it means to a 
modern scientist might have been a sealed book to Kalidasa. 
But the phenomenon itself did not escape his observant eve. 
He had observed that certain birds were to be “seen in the 
winter months and so, in the canto on winter, he mentions them 
as often as he could conveniently introduce them in his poem. 
He also knew that these birds were not to be seen in the Indian 
landscape during the Summer and the rains, and therefore 
he completely leaves them out of his description of these 
seasons. In autumn and winter, ducks and geese abound in 
India. There is a prevalence of the white colour in Nature. 


ry So the poet says :— 
“On all streams float ducks and in each tank bloom the 
white nymphias.”’ 
The Hansas now arrive attendant on the Goddess of 
Autumn—_ : | | 
aac ea fang ari 
P Tn amorous couples the hansas disport themselves in 
ha - 





. Nee In the following slokas the specific names of certain birds 
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areaaraata afsadt fara: 
HIZAALAFAHAINLSAL | 
nated wafana: ufeat stare, 
wha wt THA M sates: | 


‘The Adrandavas with their beaks disturb the tranquil face 
of water; Kadambas ! and Saruses flock on the banks and the 
Haneas fill the countryside with their cackling.”’ 

In the above passage we get the name of a bird which is 
not anserine. This is the Sarus which belongs to the family 
grus. The birds of this family with only one exception are 
migratory and winter in India: their arrival and departure 
being synchronous with similar movements of the ducks and 
the geese. In this instance, as the name occurs along with 
other migratory birds, the poet probably means a migratory 
Sdrus. In another sloka also the name occurs side by side 
with that of the Hansa :— 


araqutfafaaarezanaanita, 





ataracita aaah amt TATTH I 
- ‘* Now all the fields smile with golden crops of rice, 
And herds of cattle in graceful groups recline ; 


—> 


« The Hansas and the Saruses both in pany make 


And thus fill the world with universal foy.” 


ity eat 


The poet could not dispense with he Sarus in his deseri >= 
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Articte No. 28. 


Kalidasa and the Migration of Birds. II. 
By Satya Cuurn Law, M.A., B.I.., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


he Migratory Hansas and Rajhansas in Kalidasa's works. 


India is a country rich in the number and variety of the 
birds of the family Anatide. As the ducks and geege are 
mostly migratory, in certain seasons the whole country teems 
with them and all marshy areas and lake districts as well as the 
large water-sheets are filled with their sonorous cackling. In 
the season when their inward migration takes place (which 
happens at the end of the rains) the landscape offers a wonder- 
ful sight. At night when one is half-asleep, the rhythmic 
symphony of the voice of these birds, passing in flocka of 
hundreds through the air at some great height, float down to 
one’s ears with a dream-laden. lulling effect. Often in the 
evenings the sky is flecked with white by the passing flocks. 
No artist, poet, or lover of Nature fails to be struck by the 
extraordinary change and novelty which the arrival of these 
birds lends to the scenery of the country. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at that Kalidasa should introduce the Hansas 
so often in his works. 

It is to be remembered here that the word Hansa in Ka&li- 
dasa, or in Sanskrit literature generally, refers only to migra-. 
tory ducks and geese and has seldom reference either to resi- 
dent species or to domestic birds. The Sanskrit lexicons (eg - 
the Amarkosh) ' also suggest that the Hansa is a migratory bird. 
In the canto on Autumn of his Ritusambara or the ‘‘ Song of 
Seasons "’ the poet paints his canvas thick with Hansas. In the 
canto on Summer he docs not present these birds to his readers. 

: And the reason is simple, for, in Spring all migratory ducks 
and geese have left the country and if in summer any strag- 
glers are yet lingering, they are few in number and are not 
easily noticed. And so in this season the poet does not bring 
the birds directly before his readers, to whom is suggested their 
existence by the tinkling of the bell ornaments of the ladies’ 
feet resembling the cackle of the geese. 


faaraaranieaciaettea- 
qafetat wea: aque: | 
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ue US PHtaawntefy- 
saw fod fara ease | 

‘At every step, imitating the voice of the geese, tinkle the 
anklets that adorn the feet of maidens—feet that are crimson- 
stained with the Bcented juice of scarlet lac.” 

In the next canto, (viz., on the *‘ Rains,’)'Kalidisa makes 
no mention of the Hansas and does not even hint at their 
solitary or scattered existence anywhere in Nature’s back- 
ground. Evidently, the poet shows a remarkable accuracy of 
observation, for these migratory birds do not appear in India 
in these seasons. 

But the Hansa finds mention in the very first stanza of his 
chapteron Autumn. ‘he geese, we read, are attendant on the 
goddess of the season; at her approach 


‘““The tinkling of her (the Goddess of Autumn) anklets is 


heard in the joyous cackle of the Hansas.”’ 
The rivers are full of these birds 


aafa wafaaa: ufeat saw 
wife actrecatafoarates: | 
‘The Hansas, to the great delight of the people around, 
cackle gaily in the river, the surface of which ts coated with 


lotus-dust.”’* 
: The lakes also are decked with them 


ce ataiceafauaauattrarta 4 : 
S=sugenA staan feart | 


‘The lakes, whose transparent water is ornamented with 
lomesce in full bloom, are decorated with amorous couples of 

ansas.” 

It is evident therefore that Kalidisa was aware of the 
seasons when birds of this family are to be found im India. 
His pangs contain many references to the Hansas by per 
| sn the thirtecn h orm Pet Raghuvan: 
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‘‘In some places it (i.e., the joint current of the two 
streams) looks like a row of the ManaSsa-loving birds (i.¢., the 
Rajhansas) mingling with the Kadambas.”’ 

This Kadamba is a species of Hansa. In the above pass- 
age the poet is clearly hinting at the difference in the coloration 
of the Kadambas and the Rajhansas. The former is of a 
darker hue than the latter. 5 

From Amarkosh we learn that the Kadambas and Kala- 
hansas are the same birds. @l2=: we@¥4: Ba This is explain- 


ed in Abhidhfina ratnamala TSCM ae SST: Saes! tfarwar—, 


which means that ‘‘ they are geese with grey wings, otherwise 
known as Kalahansas.”’ The author of ‘ Abhidhanacint&é- 
mani’ points out arewaqTry aeaear: We: aacta wae: —“ Kadam bas 
are Kalahansas with grey on the wings.’” From this descrip- 
tion we have no hesitation in identifying this species as the 
grey goose, Anser ferus. In Northern India its modern verna- 
cular name is ‘‘ Karhains."” That it has a pleasant voice is 
admitted by English sportsmen. Marshall and Hume in 
“*‘Game birds of India, Burma and Ceylon” write—‘' The 
cackle of a large flock flying ower-head at night, high in the 
air, is most sonorous and musical.’’ 

[t is noteworthy that the poet, who generally describes the 
Hansas as floating in water, is careful in mentioning the banks 
as the place where the Kadamba is noticed : 


Rleusaaataatsaa i anrat 
Rea aaAateTe | 2 


Here the poet particularly draws a distinction betweeg the 

Karandabas and the Kadambas. The former with their beak 

create ripples in the water and therefore are necessarily in it ; 

the banks, however, are teeming with Kaidambas and Saruses. 

The Kadamba or the grey goose, prefers to remain on land in 

the vicinity of water. As the geese are vegetarians and get 

their food by grazing, they keep to the land for a great part of 

| the day. ‘“ During the hotter parts of the day they are 
‘2 generally found,’’ says Hume, “ dozing on some sand-bank at 
the water's edge."’ And Blanford, in the Fauna of British 

qe _ India (Birds), says ‘* The Grey Lag feed on grass and green 
_ — -¢rops in the morning and evening and pass the day on the sands 
of one of the larger rivers, or the edge of a lake or marsh, 
rarely entering water.”” An sExorAn® poet would have described 
_ them perhaps as gracefully floating on the water for the very 
_ simple reason that the geese are aquatic birds. Not so Kali- 
dasa ; his imagination seldom betrays him into a distortion of 
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Karandaba belongs to Anatidw. Kalidasa has hardly left any 
description of its colour or habits. The writings of other Sans- 
krit poets do not throw any light from which any attempt at 
the identification of the Karandaba from the scientific point of 
view can be hazarded. The Sanskrit lexicographers have, 
however, made some attempts to describe the colour and 
features of this bird, but the accounts they have left us are so 
vague, varied and conflicting as to make confusion worse con- 
founded. For instance, Dallana Misra, the annotator of Susruta 
Sanhita says— 


e Ries: ABS AVS tT sau: | 


i.c.. the Karandaba is a Sukla Hansa with a slight variation. 
Again he has left another description which militates against 
the features that characterise the Anatidw. Says he 


sary “ mieasa: HTH STH: aaa” Efe 
—1 


in other words the Kaérandaba has crow-like beaks, long legs and 
black colour. Ina similar way Maheshwar, the annotator of 
Amarkosh writes 


aa TRAMs State: Mansa: | 


Can any member of the Anatidm be characterised by a crow- 
like beak, long legs and black colour? Gangadhar Kavira}j, the 
annotator of Charaka Sanhita opines that Karandaba is a 
Cormorant. The Vaidyaka-Sabdasindhu explains the bird as a 
“ Jacana.””’ Instead of wasting our energies in fruitless 


«attempts to reconcile these various conflicting accounts all that 


we can do for the present is to leave Karandaba out from 
thetcategory of migratory Hansas. : 
Another bird of the Anatide family very often met with 
in his works is the Chakravaika. This bird finds frequent men- 
tion in the dramas of Kalidasa. The belief obtains in this 
country that the chakravaékas live in pairs throughout the days, 
but at nightfall the couple separates, the male keeping to one 
bank while the female crosses to the other bank of the river, 
lake or marsh as the case may be. In this condition they pass 
the night, calling to each other. According to folk-lore the 
birds bewail their lot and curse the night for causing their 
separation. The bird has come to be symbolic of love in 
forced separation. In describing a person In anguish, who has 
lost or has been separated from his object of love, he (or she) 
is compared to this bird. Hence in the Meghaduta we hear the 
Yaksha saying 


- 








_ 
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“ And sad and silent shalt thou findmy wife, 
Half of my soul and partner of mv life, 
Lone as the ChakravAki mourns, 
Her faithful memory to her husband turns’ (Wilson). 


In the drama Vikramorvasie we have the following passage, 
in which the raving King asks a Chakravaka for information 
about his lost love, Urvasie -— 


a4, fualariaaaamteata | area vera | 
TATA FEAI AH HUE HE | ° 
AEBase Ria ufsar wm fefs ay 
caeTafaaa caurgeantafaaar 
aa ai wefa cat aatearweasa: | 
aifa afaatqaoifa qareataaei 
1q HeEqel Te HAT favtfa aaa | 


afa a faye ura: atsa vsfaurrge: | 

“ Ah! younder stands a chakravaka with its mate.. I wil ! 
go to him. 

* Tell me O bird of the colour of Kunkumeaand Gorocana 
dye! hast thou not seen a happy damsel sporting through these 
honey days? O bird named Rathianga, it is a hero who asks 
thee. 

“ When thy companion is only hidden from thee by the 
lotus-leaf in the lake, thou fanciest her far away and longingly 
utterest a forlorn cry; such, through love of thy mate, is thy 
fear of being left alone. What then means this aspect towards 
me in my sorrow, refusing all tidings to my heart?" (Cowell's 
translation.) 

In the above passage, it is to be noticed, the poet not only 
gives us a synonym of Chakravaka (viz., Rathanga) but also 
a description of the coloration of the bird, 


The tradition of a Chakravaka pair having to separate at 
night has been used most skilfully and with dramatic effect in 
Sakuntala. In the third Act, the King Dushyanta comes upon 
Sakuntal&é seated in a bower with her companions. The two 
companions depart, leaving the lovers together, to keep watch 





against intrusion. At a most intensely interesting moment of 
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the love-scene the aunt Gotami approaches the bower. The 
lovers are warned of he? approach in these words 


“SaaTeiset arate wea | safer aaa” | 


‘* O She-Chakravaka! take leave of thy companion, for 
here comes the night.” 

The Chakravaika does not offer any difficulty in identifica- 
tion. Its modern Bengali name is chakaé-chaki and its Hindus- 
tanee appellation is chakwa-chakwi. ‘To Englishmen in India 
it is known as the Brahminy Duck or Ruddy Sheldrake and the 
ornithologists name it Casarca ferruginea. Kalidasa has given 


us the colour of this bird—arcrearggazer. This is how an 


ornithologist describes Cusarca ferruginea—‘* Head and neck 
buff (Gorocana), generally rather darker on the crown, cheeks, 
chin and throat and passing on the neck into the orange-brown 


or ruddy ochreous ( #RaHaAT) of the body above and below” 
( Blanford). : 

The poetic tradition of comparing lovers to a pair of 
Chakravikas is based on fact. Though these birds are migra- 
tory they generally live in paits) Hume says ‘** They arrive 
in flocks, and before leaving in April gather again into these, 
but during winter they are almost invariably seen in pairs. 
Often several pairs may be seen congregating in the same place, 
but even then each pair separates on any alarm and acts on ifs 
own behalf and without reference to the others.’ Mr. Stuart 
Baker in his ‘* Indian Ducks”’ writes ‘* In Bengal and further 
south probably, few people see them in flocks even when they 
“arrive or when about to depart, as the flocks seem to break up 
soon after their arrival in Northern India, and the pairs then 
make their way to their final destination free from the 
influence of the birds they started with.” 

As to the belief that these birds separate at nightfall and, 
keeping to the opposite sides of a stream, call to each other 
throughout the night till daylight appears, no scientist has 
taken the pains to establish the truth or otherwise of this 
legend. Mr. Stuart Baker mentions in his ‘*‘ Game Birds ” the 
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seems it can hardly be denied that some vestige of truth 
lingers in the popular belief. It is an interesting question for 
investigation by ornithologists. 


The Raj-hansa. 


Now it is necessary to find out which of the birds, known 
to us at the present day was so great a favourite with Kalidasa 
and the Sanskrit poets under the name of Raj-hansa. The 
word * Raj-hansa’ may be translated as a King-goose and 
denotes that the bird is a hansa, é.e., a duck ora goose The 
prefix ‘ Raj’ indicates that it is probably a bird possessifg at- 
tributes superior to other species of the same family or order, 
either in shape, size or coloration. 

The ducks and geese belong to the family Anatidae and 
the natural order under which they are now classed is called 
Chenomorphs. The modern vernacular name of a few birds of 
the family Anatidae is Rajhans. Another bird, which used to 
be regarded by earlier ornithologists as belonging to a different 
order altogether, is now considered to belong to the same order 
as the ducks and geese. It is the Phoenicopterus, the modern 
vernacular name of which also ts Raj-hansa. Let us consider 
on which of these birds we may fix the identity of Kalidfsa’s 
Raj-hansa. 

In this connexion we have to remember one thing. The 
Raj-hansa is mentioned by the poet so often, and in so many 
different scenes, that we can safely assume that it is a widely- 
known species in India, being common at least in certain 
seasons. The numerous references to the Raj-hahsas, either in 
the Meghaduta or in the Rilusanhara, testify to their occurrence 
in large numbers in India in particular seasons. “ 

In Kalidasa’s description of Raj-hansa the two note-worthy 
points which are of immense help to us in finding out the class 
or family, if not the exact species in which the bird might be 
placed, are :— 

<j (1) That it migrates out of India in the month of Ashar 
which corresponds to the last half of June and the first half 
of July, and it returns to India in the season of Sarat which 
lasts from the second half of August to the first half of Octo- 
ber. 

(2) That they go to the lakes in the neighbourhood of Mt, 
Kailash, i.e., the lakes in the South-Western borders of Tibet. 
The Sanskrit lexicographers have also left us a description, 
fie the importance of which can hardly be belittled, In the dic- 
-—s tionary of Amarkosh this bird has been thus described— 

<iswerg + wea aifea: fem:, ic, Rajbansas are birds of 
«+ sita” colour with their bills and feet red. The word ‘sita’ is 
loosely translated as white. But the word does not denote pure 
whiteness. ‘The Amarkosh d 


a se FS le. an ty Ses 43 Ye, v ey ee LY 1 Py . 
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Kumudakairave.”" The author of Shabd&arnava explains ‘* faa: 
Tara: See equa: ’ (Sith is Shyaba like banana flowers). The 
word shyaiba is explained by Amarkosh to be wra: areafew: 
“Shyabah (syaét) kapishah’’ which Macdonell translates as 
“dark brown.”"’ Thus the dictionary meaning of the word, 
sita, signifies that mixed colours such as yellowish white, 
blackish white or” pinkish white may be meant by this word. 
When white is tinged with black it is called sita, though this 
colour has a specific name, arjunah. That sita, where white 
is tinged with red, is technically called * shyeta ’"—a word trans- 
lated by } Macdonell as ‘‘ reddish white.” Thus in Amarkosh 
we find thirteen synonyms of the word sita, viz., 


ame ata as fame waa qrager: 
maze: faat met wert sae ss: | 


Evidently, therefore, the Sanskrit word ‘ sita’ is not con- 
notative of pure, absolute whiteness. The word isa general or 
generic term for all shades of white. Therefore, when the body 
colour of Rajhansa is given as ‘ sifa’ we are not to look fora 
bird of absolute whiteness. It, may be any shade of white. 


lt is the colour of the bills and feet —qwaqcae tied: — which 


will be the real test for our purpose. If wecan find a migratory 
bird which has red bills and feet, possesses a sifa-coloured body 
(i.e.. any shade of white), migrates in June or July returning 
in Sarat, i.e., between August and September, we may with 
some amount of confidence declare it to be the Rajhansa of. 
Kalidasa’s pdetry. 

x Now, there are many birds which are called in vernacular 
Raj- -hansa and so, it is desirable to enumerate them with a short 
description of each in order to find out if any of them corre- 
sponds to the tests or requisites of a Rajhanea as prescribed or 
delineated by K&lidisa and other Sanskrit authors. 


(1) Anser brachyrhynchus.—The pink-footed goose. 
Coloration :—Head and neck brown with a few 
whitish feathers at the base of the bill; back and 
wings greyer, the feathers with pale borders ; rump 
blackish grey; tail, a few feathers white, others 
greyish brown; lower parts greyish or brownish 
white. 
_ About the colour of its bills and feet Stuart Baker says 
- rig and feet deep rosy red; bill @ carmine amas base and 
nail black” (Game-birds, I, p. i be 
a“ sita’’ bird and, so far, the d : 
the Rajhansa. “But the fficull that it is” 
in India. Very little is known of ite d 
Hume and Macleod’s rec or ere dis 
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and Salvadori opined that “its alleged occurrence in India 
requires further evidence.” Mr. StuarteBaker only once came 
across this bird and wrote, ‘‘ In spite of Salvadori’s doubt this 
beautiful goose has now been ascertained beyond question to 
visit India.’”” Even if it does occur it is an extremely rare 
bird, not generally met with. MWKéalidaisa’s Rajhansa is, as I have 
pointed out before, not a rare bird at all, aseit becomes very 
common in certain seasons. 


(2) Anser ferus or Anser anser.—The Grey Lag Goose. 

Coloration :—‘* Lower back and rump french-grey ; 
upper tail-coverts white; remainder of upper plumage 
ash-brown:; lower neck in front, breast and abdomen 
pale greyish brown; the abdomen with more or less 
blackish spots sometimes confluent, at others almost 
absent; remainder of lower plumage white; two outer 
pairsof tail-feathers white ; the central brown, tipped 
white, and the others brownish at base changing to 
white at the tip. 


The bill, legs and feet vary from creamy-white, with only, 
in places, a faint tinge of pink, through pale somewhat livid 
fleshy-pink to a dingy livid parplish-red."” (Stuart Baker, 
Game birds, Vol. I, p. 75.) 

About its distribution Stuart Baker says that it is found 
throughout Northern India, but it is far more numerous to the 
west than to the east. He adds that “ it breeds quite possibly 
in parts of the Himalayas.’” One of the modern Hindustanee 
appellations of this bird is Rajhans. 

But this bird isan early breeder. In India itsoccurs up to 
the beginning of March when it leaves for the northern regions.* 
So, this bird can hardly be Kalidisa’s Rajhansa. 


(3) Anser indicus :—The Bar-headed goose. 


Coloration :—‘‘ Head white with two blackish bars 
on the nape; hind neck brown-black ; a longitudinal 
white band on the sides of the neck ; upper plumage 

L pale-ashy, the feathers edged with whitish ; sides of 
the rump and upper tail-coverts whitish” (Stuart 
Baker). ‘‘ Lower back and rump pure ashy grey ; 
rimaries pale ashy with blackish tips; foreneck 
heawninb ashy passing into whity-brown on the breast ; 
lower abdomen and flanks pure white ; tail-feathers 
pale grey, white-edged.”’ (Blanford.) 


“ Legs and feet are light orange; bill orange-yellow to 
orange.”” (Hume.) 
 ™ A winter visitor to India from October or November to 
March or April. This is by far the commonest goose of 
Northern India where it occurs in small or large flocks, with the 
usual habits, feeding on grass and crops of wheat, barley, gram, 
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etc., in the morning and evening, and often at night, passing 
the day on the banks ofa river or lake. Breeds in Mav and June 
on the lakes ef Tibet.”” (Blanford.) : 

“The habitat of this goose is India and Northern Burma 
during winter.’’ *‘* They arrive in India in the end of October. 
They leave these parts (Bengal) earlier than they do elsewhere, 
and there is little chance of any being found after the end of 
February.” (Stuart Baker.) | 

This bird has no doubt a sita body-colour, but the bills and 
feet are not exactly *‘ lohita’’ or red. And as it migrates very 
early. this bird does not seem to be the poet's bird. 

(4) Phoentcopterus antiquorum :—The Common Flamingo. 

Coloration -—Whole plumage a beautiful rosy- 
white.’ Bill bright flesh-coloured, edge of mandible 
and terminal portion of bill black; legs and feet 
pinkish-red.”” (Stuart Baker, Game Birds, Vol. I, 
p. 3.) 

The coloration, therefore, corresponds to the description of 
the Rajhansa given in Amarkosh. That the rosy-white Flam- 
ingo is a ‘sitabayab’ bird is plain from the explanation of 
the word ‘ sita’ I have givenabove. Of its distribution Stuart 
Baker writes, ‘‘ In India the Flamingo is found more or less 
throughout the continent.’’ About its migration he says, 
“ They generally leave Northern India in May or June, though 
they have been seen in July, and the first few birds return in 
the end of September.”’ 

So also does the poet’s Rajhansa. 1t undertakes its long 
journey as soon as the rains arrive. This happens in India 
sometimes at the end of May if the rains are rather early, but 
usvally in June. The Rajhapsa reappears according to the 
poet, in Sarat which begins in the last half of August and 
includes September. “Ss 

In the case of the Flamingo, therefore, the body-colour 
and the migratory season exactly tally with those of the poet's 
Rajahansa. 

By describing the Rajhansa as “ bisakisalayaccheda - 
patheyavantah ”’ (carrying as ration new sprouts of the lotus) 
the poet indicates that it Is a vegetable feeder. The Flamingo 
also is known to live mostly on such food. ‘' We know,” says 
Stuart Baker, “ that a considerable part of their diet is vege- 


table.’ 
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Hea RG | ae: , 
SRA Wa Va THA 
‘TE aMaTt He affaae 
a vas A Hai ufatwieaal wart 
fauifaaneia 24 aefuqeaa | 


“Tf, O Hansa, my beloved, with the arched brows, hath not 
passed in the path of thy vision along the shore of this lake, 
how is it that thou hast stolen the beautiful, love-faltering gait 
of hers? Your imitation of her gait tells me that thou hast. 

* O Flamingo, give me my fair one; thou hast stolen her 
gait; she is recognised by that single feature ; when the charge 
of having stolen even a part is proved against a person, he has 
to deliver up the whole. 

© (bird) of seductive gait, where couldst thou have learnt 
that step of thine? Thou must have seen my beloved whose 
gait is slow, rhythmic under the weight of her hips.’ 

It seems that the beautiful gait of the bird had caught the 
imagination of the poet and he at once compared it with the 
slow, staid, rhythmic and ravishing steps of a beautiful well- 
formed woman. This comparison does not seera to be an 
exaggeration. Even a scientist has not failed to mark the 
beauty of the Flamingo’s gait. ‘‘ Flying or wading,’ writes 
Stuart Baker, ‘‘ they are a lovely sight and often, as they have 

een described, no one has yet been able to do jugtice to their 
eauty ’’ (Game Birds, Vol. I, p. 7). 

From the above it is evident that everything points to the 
Flamingo being the poet’s Raj-hansa. But there is one daffi- 
culty. The poet names the Lake Mainasarowara as the destina- 
tion of the bird; but no record! exists of the Flamingo occur- 
ring in the lake or in the surrounding country. Ornithologists 
leave out Tibet from its range of distribution. ‘‘ Its principal 
breeding-places,”” says Stuart Baker, “lie in Africa, and in 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf. It also breeds in Spain, and is 
said to do so in the Rhone Delta.’" Because it happens that 
the Flamingo has not been recorded from Tibet or the Manaa- 
rowara, it is easy to see that the discrepancy is apt to be ascrib- 
ed to Kalid&sa’s ignorance of bird-life, but it must be remem- 
bered that although he has so long been remarkably correct in 
bis observations, we cannot expect from him the accuracy of a 
scientist. Besides, we can readily realise that from the belief 
current in Sanskrit literature that all Hansas are visitors to the 
Ménsarowara, Kalidasa might have concluded that the Raj- 


—————— a — 





| The only record that we havo of the nesting-place of the Flamin 
within Indian limite is from the Runn of Cutch, by go 
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hansa also does the same. But is it very improbable that 
Flamingoes should visit Tibet ? The migratory movements of 
the Flamingo have not yet been definitely ascertained. We 
still do not know all the countries where this bird breeds. We 
do not even know whether it migrates in a latitudinal or in a 
longitudinal direction? What definite proof is there to pre- 
clude us from suffposing that the Flamingo breeds in the salt- 
lake regions of Tibet ? 

In August 1924, while staving in the town of Vizagapatam 
on the east coast of the Deccan, | noticed on three different 
dates three huge ficcks of Flamingoes winging their way over 
the Sea within a mile and-a-half of the shore. The first flock 
was noticed on the 19th; the second on the 20th and the third 
on the 24th. It is worthy of notice here that these dates fall 
in the season known as Sarat which comes after the Rainy 
Season, and Kalidasa has repeatedly mentioned that the Raj- 
hansa’s arrival in India synchronises with the advent of Sarat. 
Though no English Ornithologist has till now recorded their 
presence so early, the birds I saw bear out the truth of Kali- 
disa’s statements regarding the time of their arrival in India. 

These flocks were coming from the north and held their 
course as long as they were Within sight, exactly straight for 
the southern point of the compass. From what Messrs. Blan- 
ford and Stuart Baker have written, it would seem that it was 
too early for their inward migration. But two considerations 
will leave no doubt as to this being their journey back to 
India. These are—firstly, August is too late in the day for the 
beginning of their breeding season; and, secondly, the birds 
were bound for the south, in which direction their breeding 
haunts are not known to exist. Those birds that left India 
earliest (i.c., in May) and were somewhere very near the 
frontiers of India are quite likely to return to India in August 
after having finished their nidificatory duties. When one finds 
that a bird which migrates out of India in May at the earliest, 
returns as early as the 19th of August, one is naturally led to 
suppose that the bird has been sojournin these few months 
somewhere in the close neighbourhood of India. 

The Flamingoes as a rule aflect salt-water. The sea-coast 
is therefore the place which they generally frequent when there 
is no inland salt-water lake or marsh in a country or continent. 
In Europe the birds keep to the Mediterranean area and are 
rarely, if at all, found in Central Europe where there are no 
salt-water lakes, But in the Caspian Sea and Turkestan which 
contains the Sea of Aral, the Flamingoes are plentiful. I do 
not think the birds in question were coming from these regions, 
for they seemed to come directly from the north and held their 
course for somewhere in the Deccan or even farther south, as 
the Vizagapatam route is very round- bout for birds coming 


from Central Asia. These birds could not have been coming 
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from the Mongolian, Chinese or Baikalian regions. Legge says, 
‘Mr. Dresser states that it has been shot once at Lake Baikal 
and this is the only record T can find of its occurrence in 
Siberia. It is not found in the Mongolian or Chinese region.”’ 
The reason for their absence in these regions is simple. They 
are devoid of salt-water lakes. i 

The only place on the borders of India and to its north 
(from which direction the birds in question seemed to have 
been coming) is Tibet which has a number of salt-water lakes 
in its south-western regions. No record, however, exists of the 
occurrence of the Flamingo in Tibet, and as T have mentioned 
before, it is a country the Avi-Fauna of which has been little 
studied. No ornithological traveller appears to have yet 
visited this lake region between the months of May and 
September, the breeding period of the Flamingo. In the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, it is hard to ignore the 
possibility of the salt-lake region of Tibet in the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Kailash (in which region falls the Lake Manasarowara) 
as ® breeding ground of the Flamingoes in common with .the 
Bar-headed Goose (Anser indicus), evidence of whose nidification 
in this region has recently been available. 
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Introduction. 
t While going over the collection of fishes made by the late 


Marine Biologist to the Government of Bombay, I came across 
a single specimen of the genus Drepane, a figure of which has 
already been published in his report (13). The perusal of 
literature regarding the classification of this genus has, how- 
ever, revealed some discrepancy with reference “to the true 
nature of its species and varieties. In order to clear up the 
uncertainty anc base the classification on definite characters, 
both morphological and anatomical, I have undertaken the 
revision of the genus and embodied the results of mv in- 
vestigation in this paper. 


Historical Resumé. 


The genus Drepane was first created by Cuvier and 
Valenciennes (3) to distinguish the deep-bodied quadrangular 
fishes with long scythe-like pectorals, tapering to the base of 
the caudal. Prior to the above writers, these species were 
included by Linneus (1) in the genus Chaetodon, owing to their 
similarity in size and shape, and also to the similarity in the 
possession of brilliant silvery gloss on sides. Bloch, Lacepede, 
and Russel (2) followed Linneus in the nomenclature of the 
genus and added a few more species. 

Cuvier and Valenciennes (3) had made as far as possible a 
_ thorough investigation of the genus. They had studied the 
Nei a toe morphology and the anatomy of preserved specimens sent to 
b vad them from different parts of the Indo-pacific region, viz., Malabar, 
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Pondicherry, Java, and Port Dorey in New Guinea. These 
authors, in the light of their investigation, created a new genus 
and reduced the number of old species to two. The following 
table shows the classification adopted by them :— 

OChoetodon punctatus Linneus 


falcatus Lacepede + Drepane punctatus (Linn.) 
latte Russel ) 

S longimana Bloch. 

- ferla A Russel Drepane longimana (B1.) 

; lerla B Russel 


The later authors have recognised the genus created by 
Cuvier and Valenciennes, as comprising only one species, D. 
punctata (4;. The other species has been taken by them as its 
variety. They have, moreover, described some new varieties. 
Bleeker (4) has four varieties to his credit. and Gtinther (5) has 
added one more. Day (7) has followed his predecessors in re- 
taining a single species but has suggested that Cuvier and 
Valenciennes might be right in maintaining two species in the 
cents. 

While the specimens from the Indo-Pacific region were 
being investigated and adjudged of their position in the new 
genus, specimens from the Atlantic Ocean were being collected 
and named differently. Cope (6) and Osorio (9) named their 
specimens from the western coast of Africa as Criplosmilia 
luna and Drepane octofasciata, respectively. Pelegrin (12), 
however, later on identified the latter as the second variety of 
Ginther’s D. punctata. 

The abbve historical review will not be complete without 
a brief description of the different varieties of various 
ichthyologists. The description is as follows :— 

(1) D. punctata Cuv. and Val. with § to 11 transverse 
rows of'spots on sides. 

(2) D. longimana Cuv. and Val. with sides unmarked. 

(3) D. punctata C Giinther with 8 transverse bands on 
sides, 

(4) D"punctata var. C Bleeker with black spots on the 
dorsal fin. 

(5) D. punctata var. D Bleeker witha yellow band along 
the dorsal fin. : 

(6) D. punctata var, E Bleeker with a brown band along 
the dorsal fin. : 

(7) D. punctata (terla B Russel) with a red band along 
the dorsal and anal fins. 7 

It is my surmise from the descriptions of the above 
varieties by different writers that the forms from No. 3 to 
No. 7 (both inclusive) may be only variants of the single 
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structural differences. It will be shpwn later on that the 
pigment in some specimens at least of this genus is not a 
constant character and cannot be used for specific difference 
as if is not seen at all in some specimens of the same variety. 
Thus only two forms spotted and plain can be based on definite 
structural differences and this paper deals mainly with their 
differences. 

I have thoroughly investigated nearly 50 fresh specimens 
of each of the two types. Morever, [ have had an opportunity 
of examining all the specimens of this genus preserved in 
aleohbol in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

The constant structural differences between the two types 
are described below under different headings. 


I. Morphological Differences. 


l. Dersal Spines.—The spines in the dorsal fin of the 
spotted type are invariably nine and in the plain type they are 
always eight. The secontl dorsal spine of the former 
corresponds to the first of the latter, as each of them is 
supported by the radial between the first two vertebrae. It is 





5B. 


Text-fig. 1.— Radiala between the first two vertebrae. 
A. Radial of D. punctata supporting the first two spines; B. Radial 
of D. longimana supporting the first «pine. 


a short stout spine situated on the summit of the arched back 


of the fish. Its radial differs in outline in the two types. In 


the plain type (Fig. 1B) its anterior keel-like median expan- 
sion is broader and the forward oblique process is shorter than 
those of the spotted. The sharp end of the process cuts its 
way out of the body, and it has been referred to by Day (7) as 
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the forwardly directed spine. In the spotted form this 
radial (between the first two vertebrae) supports the secund 
and the first or additional very small spine. Its keel is 
narrow and expanded laterally along its anterior margin. 
Its forward process is long but concealed under the skin. On 
the whole it looks like two radials inseparably joined together. 
The difference in’ the number of dorsal spines is a character 
constant throughout the life of the individual. 

2. The lateral line.—Another constant difference is 
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four in 2” specimens and increases to ¢leven in 9” specimens. 
The number of the rows required of any individual of the 
definite length may not be present on each of its sides. The 
spots in each row may also vary in number. With the further 
growth of the individual the rows remain constant in number 
(1.e., eleven), though the spots seem to double in the lower half 
of some of the rows (PI. I, fig. 1). - 

If the eleven rows of 9” individual ave numbered from head 
to tail (vide the following table), the four rows, found first in 
2" individual, correspond to the Ist, 3rd, 7th and llth of the 
full-grown fish. In the 4” individual the rows 4th, 5th, 6th 
and 9th are added: in the 7” specimen rows 2nd and Sth 
become visible; and in 9” specimens the 10th row appears. 
Thus the number of rows of the full-grown fish is reached by 
the intercalation of rows between the four rows first found in 
2" individuals. With the further growth of the individual, 
instead of the rows the spots increase in the lower half of the 
rows 3rd and 5th, 


Table showing the position and number of the rows of spots 
present in specimens of different lengths. 
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* Spots are seen to double in the lower half of these rows, 
In addition to these rows of spots, there are minute 
brown dots distributed all over the surface of the spotted type. 
AEs In the plain type on the other hand, the black spots are 
5 altogether absent, though the tiny brown dots are present. 
lack The latter are, however, arranged to present a faint gray trellis- 
_-—s- work round the scales. 






In the spotted type, blue black, vertical bands are seen 
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sequence, and position, These are distinct in small, faint in 
middle-sized, and almost invisible in very large individuals, 

In the plain type (PI. I, fig. 2) on the contrary, these bands 
are broadand gray. They gradually widen as they descend from 
the top to the middle of the body. Some of them may stop 
short at the lateral line. Their number varies from four to 
nine. The second band of the plain type seems to correspond 
in position to the first of the spotted. In some individuals 
they appear to be absent though the underlying pigment is 
present. 

Besides the above three main differences between the two 
forms, there are two others of a minor nature. 

4. The Sexes.—In the spotted type, out of the fifty 
individuals examined in the laboratory, forty-nine were found 
to be males and only one female. In the fifty individuals of 
the plain type, forty-seven were found to be females and three 
males. In the mature specimens of both the types exposed for 
sale, during April and May of 1923 and 1924, eggs could be 
pressed out of the plain individuals only, and not at all out of 
the spotted. For a considerable time, therefore, it appeared 
to be a case of sexual dimorphism till a male in the plain type 
and a female in the spotted were found. 

5. NSize.—The average length of the spotted Drepane has 
been found to be 8 inches and that of the plain Tinches. The 
length of mature specimens in both the types generally varies 
from 2 to inches, though a few individuals of the spotted type 
were as long as 15 inches. 
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stomach. One of the knots can be geen on the right side. 
The trough of the third loop widens along the posterior wall of 
the abdominal cavity and can be seen from both the sides. 
Its forward limb is situated partly behind and partly below 
the stomach. After reaching half the length of the stomach, 
it abruptly bends ventralwards, and after a short distance 
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Text-fig. 3.—Alimentary canals of the two species of Drepane as seen 
from the right side. 
A. D.punctata ¢. 1-3, intestinal coila; 4, 5, intestinal knots; 6, 
rectum, 7, pylorus; 8, pyloric caecum. 
B. Diongimana @. 1-3, intestinal loops; 4 rectum; 6 pylorus; 6, 
7, pyloric caeca. 


forms the rectum. The rectum, which is situated partly be- 
tween and partly below the two knots mentioned above, runs 
obliquely backwards to the anus. The parts of the intestine 
not seen from the rightside are indicated by dotted lines in the 


figure. A single caecum is shown in the same figure. 


ay type (Fig. 3B) the oesophagus, the stomach, 


~ Tn the . 7 | 3, | : 
orus are similarly situated. The intestine, as in 
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the spotted type, forms the first loop on the right side of the 
stomach. This loop, Mstead of pointing backwards as in the 
spotted, is bent upwards. The second loop is beneath the first 
and is directed backwards. The returning limb of the second 
loop is in the left half of the body cavity and not seen from the 
right side, as in the spotted. It is shown by dotted lines 
in Figure 3B. At the anterior end it is continued into the third 
loop, placed between the second loop and the stomach on the 
left side. The limbs of this loop are longer than the body 
cavity and, therefore, are obliquely folded back on themselves. 





€ ’ : : 
Text-fig. 4.—Ventral view of the viscera of the two species of Drepa : 


et. 


_- 


A. D.punctata ¢. 1, oesophagus ; 2, stomach; 3, pylorus; 4, 5 loric 
faut; 6, iséeusine® 7, ebs lobe of liver; 5, left lobe of liver 
, gall bladder; 10, spleen. hig a 

B. Ddongimana ¢. 1, oesophagus; 2, stomach Hd Sa ; 4-6, pylo- 
ric caeca; 7, intestine; 8, right lobe of liver; 9, left lobe of liver; 
10, gall bladder. : | 
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omitted from the latter, it will be seen that the intestine in 
Figure 3A contains the same number Of loops which occupy 
similar positions with reference to the stomach as in the 
Figure 3B. Thedirections of some of the loops are not similar 
in both the figures. The second loopin Figure 3B is directed 
backwards; while in Figure 3A it points obliquely downwards. 
When the alimentary canals of both the types of equal size are 
measured, it is found that the length of the intestine of the 
spotted is to that of the plain type as 6 to 5. This extra part 
of the intestine in the spotted type is contained in the two 
knots. 

2. Liver and Spleen.—In the spotted type (Fig. 4A) the 
two lobes of the liver are short and thick. They are anteriorly 
united to form a broad bridge beneath the pylorus. The 
ventral and outward surface of this bilobed liver is quite 
smooth, but its dorsal and inward side is produced into 
irregular prominences, in order to accommodate the irregular 
coils of the alimentary canal. The gall-bladder is tubular and 
has a long cystic duct. 

The spleen is long, narrow, and triangular in cross section. 
It is attached to the dorsal side of the posterior end of the 
stomach. 

In the plain type (Fig. 4B) on the other hand, the lobes of 
the liver are longer and considerably thinner than those of the 
spotted, though their position and arrangement are similar. 
The confluence of the lobes is very narrow. The right lobe, 
tapering to a point, extends beyond the gall-bladder. The 
latter is tubular and the cystic duct as long as_that of the 
spotted. The spleen is very thin and oval in outline. 

3. The airbladder.—A marked difference is found 
between the two types in number, growth, and attachment of 
the lateral caeca of the airbladder. In the spotted form 
(Fig. 5A) it has two long and tubular posterior horns, and 
two very short anterior horns. At each of the anterior 
corners, the bladder has two caeca, which, sending out 
lateral flattened branches, extend halfway down the margin 
of the bladder. The caeca and their branches are tied to- 
gether by a soft and transparent connective tissue, which 

ives them the appearance of a thin ribbon wedged in 

between the bladder and the body wall. There is a pair 
of caeca between the posterior horns, but they are very 
short. 

The air-bladder of the plain type (Fig. 5B) on the other 
hand, has on each side about fifteen lateral caeca which are 
much branched. The caeca and its branches are packed in a 
soft and transparent connective tissues so as to form a 


triangular ridge This surrounds the bladder and ta along 


the margin of the posterior horns. The extent of branching 


of the lateral caeca is diminished towards the posterior end. 


~_ 
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The branches of each caecum are divisible into thr : 
two lateral and one median. The lateral branche: aie dat unis 
broad, and are pressed against the dorsal and ventral surfaces 
of the bladder, while the median branches are tubular and 
extend out to the skin. The triangular ridge of the caeca on 
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pigment cells are present in both the types. The spots are 
formed by the close aggregation of pigenent cells in the thin 
membrane lining the pockets of scales. The minute dots of 
the spotted, and the gray trelliswork of the plain are also 
formed by this epidermal pigment. The vertical bands of 
both the types are, on the other hand, due to the hypodermal 
pigment cells. These are not so closely collected together as 
the pigment cells of the spots. In some bright specimens, 
fresh as well as preserved, the vertical bands are not seen on 
the surface, though the pigment cells are present under the 
fibrous connective tissue. 

The pigment cells are of two kinds. In one (Fig. 6B) the 
central cavity is large, black, and with a few short radiating 
processes. In the other kind (Fig. 6A) the central cavity of 
the cell is very small and the radiating processes are long, 
brown, and branched. 

The above structural differences between the two types 


or 
Fw 


Text-fig. 6.—Two types of pigment cells (magnified). 





. 
require the retention of the two species, vic., D. punctata 
(Linn.) and D. longimana (Bl1.), as done by Cuvier and 
Valenciennes. As the descriptions of the species given by the 
former writers require to be modified in the light of the present 
paper, I redescribe them. The description is as follows :— 


Drepane punctata (Linn.). 


Choctodon punctatus, Gmel. Linn. p. 1243; Bl. Schn. p. 231; Shaw 
Zool, 1V, p. 365. 
Choetodon falcatus, Lacép IV, pp. 452, 470. 
mA latte, Russel, Fiah, Vizag. p. 62, Fig. 79 
Ephippus punctata, Cuv. Rég. Anim, II, p. 191. 
 Drepane punctata, Cuv. and Val. VII, p. 132, pl. 179. 
= “ var, a, Bleeker, Verh. Bat. Gen. XXII, Choetod. 


_. p. 23. 
| BMarpochirus punctata, Cantor, Catal. p. 162. 
Drepane punctata, type B, Giinther., Catal. If, p. 62. 


sD. 9/21; A, 3/18; L. 1. 50-55. L. tr. 14/33. Cae. pyl. 2. 
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Length of head from 24 to 3, of pectoral 1}, height 
of body 14 in the ®otal length (exclusive of caudal fin). 
Eyes—diameter from 3 to 34 in length of head, 1 to 14 
diam. from end of snout, and 3 to } apart. Fins—dorsal 
spines strong; the 4th is the longest in adults ; the rays longer 
than the spines; pectorals sometimes reaching to the base of 

. the caudal ; second anal spine the strongest and generally the 
longest ; caudal] with its central rays slightly produced. Ina 
young individual (1. inches long) the last six rays of the 
dorsal fin are ot equal‘height. Lat. line—like a low symme- 
trical arch. Colour—silvery, having a gloss of gold and tinge 
of purple; 4 to 11 rows of black spots on the dorsal half of the a 
sides; a corresponding number of black bands underlying the 
rows, the bands often absent in specimens about 12” long. In 
very young individuals (less than two inches long) the sides 


are uniformly violet or gray. . 
The intestine is 4th time longer than that of the next 
species, and is twisted into two knots, besides the coils - 


common to both. The air-bladder is smaller than that of the 
other, and has only two lateral caeca. The liver lobes, the 
spleen, and the gall bladder differ from those of the other 
in outline, and thickness. 
Distribution.—From the Red Sea and East Coast of Africa 
through the seas of India to Australia. ZA 


Drepane iongimana (B1.). 


Choetodon longimana, Bl. Schn. p. 229. 2 
» _terla A and B, Russel, Fish. Vizag. pp 63, 64, Figs, 80, S1- 

Ephippus longimana, Cuv. Re'g. Anim. 11, p. 191. 

- Drepane longimana, Cuv. and Val, VII, p. 133. 
Drepane punctata var. b, oc, d and ¢, Bleeker, Verh. Bat. Gen. XXIII, 
'  Ohoetod, p. 23. 

Drepane punctata types A and C, Giinther, Catal. p. 62. 

Harpochirus longimana, Cantor, Catal. p. 163. | 

Criptosmilia luna, Cope, Trans. Am. Phil. Soc. XIII, p. 401. 

Ps ine octofasciata, Osorio, Journ, Se. Math. Phy. Natur. Lisboa, 
ol II, p. 207. ~. 
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spots; 4 to 9 black bands descending from the back to the 
middle of the body. Some may stop at the lateral line. In 
some individuals the bands may not be seen from the outside, 
though the pigmentis present. In very young individuals (less 
than two inches long) the sides are uniformly violet or gray. 

The intestine is shorter than that of the last and does not 
contain the two characteristic knots of the same. The 
air-bladder has about 15 much-branched lateral caeca forming 
a triangular ridge around it, and having pockets formed 
between the ribs for their lodgment. The liver-lobes and the 
spleen are thinner than those of the other. 

Distribution.—From the West and East Coasts of Africa 
through the Red Sea, seas of India to Australia. 





Summary. 


1. Cuv. and Val. had combined the old six species of the 
previous naturalists into two: D. punctata and D. longimana ; 
and had noted a few anatomical differences between the two. 

2. Bleeker reduced them all to one species viz., D. punc- 
fata and described more varieties. 

3. Ginther added another variety. Both Giinther and 
Day supported Bleeker’s view. 

4. The writer records that the spotted and plain 
Drepanes show many morphological and anatomical differences 
requiring the splitting of the genus at least into two species as 
done by Cuv. and Val. He surmises that all the other forms 
described by Russel, Bleeker, and Giinther are only variants 
of the plain Drepane. 

5. The number of dorsal spines in the spotted is 9 and in 
the plain type only 8. ‘ 

6. The lat. line forms a low symmetrical arch in the 
spotted and a strong upward curve in the plain type. 

7. The spotted species has 4 to 11 rows of black spots 
formed by epidermal pigment. They are absent in the plain 
type. 
4y 8. In both the Drepanes 4 to 9 gray bands are seen. 
They are formed by hypodermal pigment. 

9. The average length of the spotted has been found to 
be 7” and of the plain type 6 inches. 

10. The number of males in the spotted type by far 
exceeds the number of females, while the females by far 
outnumber the males in the plain type. 

ll. ‘The lengths of intestines of the spotted and the plain 
types are in the ratio of 6 to 5. The intestine of the spotted 
is twisted in two knots besides the loops common to both. 


The spotted has two caeca and the plain type has three. 


12. The liver-lobes, the spleen, and the gall-bladder of the 


| ) e 
_ two show marked differences in their thickness and outline. 
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13. The air-bladders of the two differ in size, and also in 
the number and the gfowth of the lateral caeca. 

14. The two species are re-described. 

The work was carried under the guidance and supervision 
of Prof. P. R. Awati, to whom I am much obliged for the 
interest he has taken in this paper. My best thanks are due 
to the authoritieS of the Royal Institute of Science, Bambav 
for enabling me to go to Calcutta, and to work at the Indian 
Museum. I am also much obliged to Dr. S. LL. Hora of the 
Indian Museum for his courtesy in placing at my disposal the 
material at the museum. 
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ARTICLE No. 30. 


Further Notes on the India Diplopterous Wasps. 


By Cepric Dover. 


(Communicated by Dr, Baini Prashad.) 


Three years ago Mr. H. Srinivasa Rao and I published 
in this Journal (Vol. XVILI, No. 4) some notes on the Indian 
diplopterous wasps which were based on the collection of the 
Zoological Survey of India. Since then I have been enabled 
through the kindness of Dr. J. Waterston, to work on the 
Vespidw in-the British Museum, and in the notes that follow, 
I have attempted to settle the systematic position of various 
Indian forms, while describing also certain forms which appear 
tome to benew. I have included records of known species new 
to the Indian region, but have excluded all information of a 
purely distributional nature, as this can be published when a 
more suitable opportunity offers. 


VESPID “©, . 
MASARIDIN ®. 


Celonites nursei sp. nov. (fig. 1). 


Female: head, thorax and abdomen closely, and “inclined 
to be coarsely, pitted; clypeus convex, broader than long, 
anterior margin emarginate, posterior margin transverse ; man- 
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about as long as two to seven together, brownish on the 
outside, light ochraceous-brown on the underside; two small, 
elongate, transverse, vellow markings on the face a little above 
the clypeus; margins of pronotum adjacent to the mesonotum 
vellow, sides with a yellow spot; scutellum with two, lateral, 
yellow markings widely separated from each other; postero- 
lateral angles of median segment yellowish-white; apices 
of abdominal segments above with a yellowish-white band 
on which the pits are very conspicuous, giving it a net like ap- 
pearance; basal three-fourths of abdominal segments two to 
four not so clearly pitted, having a slight granular appearance ; + 
posterior margin of fifth abdominal segment shining and al- : 
most impunctate, medially with a few scattered pits and 
a broad band of verv close fine pubescence ; coxae, trochanters, 
and femora (except at apex) of all legs blackish-brown, tibize 
and tarsi yellow, with short white pubescence at sides; wings 
iridescent hyaline with a distinct fuscous tinge, especially to- 
wards apical margins; tegule yellow. Length: 7-5 mm. 

Habitat: Quetta (C. G. Nurse, May, 1904). 

Holotype: In British Museum (Natural History). 

This species differs markedly from its Palwarctic allies 
(©. abbreviatus Villiers and C_ fischeri Spin. in the nature of the 
markings and puncturation of the abdominal segments, and in 
the two spots on the scutelluam. Iam also unable to identify 
it with C. osseus Mor. from Transcaspia (known to me from 
description only), though C. nursei is undoubtedly very close 
to this species. The face of OC. osseus is said to be finely 
punctured gnd to have a W-shaped mark. 

rat The only other Masarid known from India is Quartinia 

indica Cam., but it must be remembered that these two records 
de not constitute an addition to the fauna of the Oriental Re- 
gion as Quetta and Deesa belong more properly to the Palearc- 
tic region. @Q. indica is labelled Q. maculi/rons in the British 
‘Museum, Cameron apparently having changed the name in his 
paper (Zeits. Hym. Dipt., IV, p. 89, 1904) and omitted to 
change the label on his types. he | | 
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by Meade-Waldo as Calligaster turnert appears to be a Dtscoe- 
ltus. 


Labus exigua Sauss. 


i854. Kumenes exigua Sauss., Mon. Guep. Sol. Suppl., p. 15%, 
Pl. Vill, f. 4, 4a, Pl. 1, f. 2. 

1867. Lahus Aumberitianus Sauss., Novara Reise, Zool., Il, Hym., 
p. 4. 

[ have carefully compared specimens identified by Bingham 
as Humenes exiqua with specimens of Labus humbertianus, and 
after a consideration of the descriptions and figures of the two 

- species, I am convinced that they are the same. H. de Saus- 

sure himself recognised the peculiarities of his exiqgua for he re- 
marks: “‘ La trés basse insertion des antennes de cette espéce 
et la figure de son chaperon forment une exception trés 
embarrassante & ce qu'on remarque chez lesautres Eumeniens.”’ 
Meade-Waldo'’s ZL. punctatus is very similar to this species, but 
the puncturation is somewhat different. It is based on an 
unique type. The British Museum has examples of L. exigua 
from the Ataran valley; Thaungyin valley; Bandra; Deesa ; 
Abu: Wellawaya; Kandy; Yala; Hongkong; Penang. 


EK UMENIN 2. 


~ | ; 
Eumenes coarctatus Linn. (fig. 2). 
1884. Humenes coarctatua Linn., André, Spec. Hym. Eur., Ul, p. 
44. 
(1) 1903. Humenes placens Nurso, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), AT, 
pP.- 530, S6 a 
(2) 1897. Humenes punciata Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 339° 
This species must be included in the Indian list as it has 
been taken by Lt.-Col. F. W. Thomson in Gulmarg, Kashnoir. 
~~. 





Text-fig. 2. Face of Kumenes coarctatus Linn., ¢. 





-Lhave followed general opinion in keeping E. pomiformis dis- 
tinct from coarctatus, but the two forms and their varieties de- 
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serve a more detailed study than I can at present devote 
to them. I regard pl@cens as a variety of FE. coarctatus. 1 
have determined two males of this form which may be briefly 
characterised as follows: Joints nine to eleven of antennax 
fuscous on upperside; yellow on median segment emarginated 
just above the middle, somewhat like the third reduction stage 
in F. arceuata; Marking on scutellum divided down centre 
to form two square adherent markings. Length: 15 mm. 

I believe £. punctata Sauss. to be the Oriental race of 
EE. coarctatus. Bingham’s record ‘‘ Tenasserim; Burma’”’ for 
punctata may be erroneous as the only Indian examples in the 
British Museum are from Kumaon. 


Eumenes pomiformis labr. (fig. 3). 


iss84. Humenes pomtjormia Fabr., André, tom. cit., p. 642. ; 

1898. EHumenes antennata Bingh.. Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
XII, p. t21. 

1908. EKumenes affinissima race quettaensis Cam., Journ. Bomb. Nat. 
Hist. See, NVIII, p_ 132. 

1910. Labus superbue Meade-Waldo, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), V, 
Pp. a6, of. ‘ 

(1) 1897. Eumenes affinissima Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 340. 

In the British Museum there are examples of typical pornt- 
formis from Quetta, Peshawar and Deesa. There can be no 
doubt that Dalla Torre and others are right in regarding 
BE. affinissima a variety of 2. pomi/ormis. lam not sure that 





Text-fig. 3. Face of Eumones pomiformia Fabr., o- 


revious records for affinissima are correct as the only typical 
aeataile I have seen in London is from Sikkim, 4,000 tt. i take 





tennze and the absence of the two lateral yellow spots on the 
middle of the petiole, of the two yellow markin 


the typical form to be characterised by its entirely black an- 
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scutellum anterior! 
median segment. 


It may savour of “ splitting, "’ but I think two other varie- 
ties of £. pomiformis from India may be recognised here. 

Variety relata nov. Male and female like affinissima, but 
scape with reduced yvellow marking; middle of petiole with 
two yellow spots; median segment above with a round yellow 
spot on each side and a narrow elongate stripe below this. 

Habitat: Martaban and Ataran valley, Tenasserim. 

Holotype aud allotype in British Museum. 

Variety kangrae nov. Male: differs from the forma typica 
in that the basal half of the upperside and entire underside of 
the petiole is red; flagellum of antenna rufous at base and 
apex, black in the middle; scape more or less brownish above 
with slight black admixture, yellow marking on underside not 
very conspicuous; margins of pronotum adjacent to mesonotum 
with a yellowish-brown ridge; anterior scutellular spots gene- 
rally wanting or greatly reduced ; all legs almost entirely pale 
vellowish-brown, hind femora not black as in pomiformis. In 
a general manner this variety is very like placens Nurse, 
but the males of that form are larger, the petiole is broader, the 
clypeus is somewhat more convex and the scutellum has two 
square markings. Nurse's insect appears to be the correspond- 
ing variety of coarclatus as kangrae is of pomiformis. 

Habitat: Kangra valley, Punjab (G@. C. Dudgeon). 

Holotype and five paratypes in British Museum. 


y and of the lateral yellow markings on the 


Eumenes comberi sp. nov. (fig. 4).. 


Female: a black and yellow insect very close to BE. pomi-” 
formis; head a little broader than thorax, distinetly broader 





Text-fig. 4. Face of Humenes comberi Dover, 


than long, fairly closely but not coarsely pitted, the pits scat- 
tered and reduced on the clypeus; eye-incisions yellow; aTj 
shaped mark on the front just above the antenne; clypens 
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yellow ; scape of antennw yellow, but most of the outerside 
occupied by a triangufar black marking, flagellum brownish- 
black, three apical joints red; genw with a long yellow stripe 
extending along the outer margins of the eyes; face with close 
pubescence which has a distinct silvery appearance on eye- 
incisions and clypeus; pronotum, mesonotum, scutellum 
and median segment pitted as in the head, the pronotum 
for the most part yellow, except at the angles near the tegule -; 
scutellular markings as in pomiformis; median segment trian- 
gular, broadly grooved down the middle, sides with two more 
or less oval markings, apex with short silvery pubescence ; 
markings of petiole and abdomen on upperside as in pomi- 
formis, but the apical yellow band on the petiole differs cons- 
picuously in that it is not notched in the middle; petiole 
slender, not half as enlarged towards apex as in typical pomi- 
jormis ; almost entire length of petiole on underside with two 
long yellow stripes which occupy the entire apex and meet the 
apical band on the upperside; apical half of abdominal seg- 
ments with shining silvery pubescence present on a lesser degree 
on basal halves and petiole; yellow marking on first ventral 
abdominal segment occupying its entire visible surface except 
the extreme basal area: legs yellow, intermediate and hind 
femora on outerside black (except at apex); wings like pomr- 
jormis, two yellow markings on sides below them; tegulae 
yellow. 

Length: about the same as pomiformis, approximately 
10 mm. 

Habitat: Karachi (#2. Comber, November, 1909) ; Shapali, 
Bombay Presidency. 

This species is very like pomitformis, but the structure and 
markings of the face, the puncturation, and shape of the petiole 
show it to be specifically distinct. , 


Eumenes arbustorum var. baeri Rad. (fig. 5). 


18s4. Eumenes baert Rad., André, tom. cit., p. 628, Pl. 41, f 13. 
1904. HKumenes montana Nuree, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., XVI, 


. 26, 2. 
1910. Nasauneuee watsont Meade-Waldo, Ann. Mac. Nat. Hist. (8), 
V,p. 46, +. 

Practically the only difference between Nurse’s species 
from Quetta and baert is that in the former the longitudinal 
connecting line of black between the apical and basal markings 
on the first abdominal segment is absent, but in some exam- 
ples of baeri which I have seen this is also the case It is 
pil erncy ae ecap toute mnie tious tanker gic 
a new genus and speci la e male from Peshawar, eape- 
cially when material for comparison s rea vail 
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“ peculiar look,”’ and I have compared males of baer: with his 
type and can find no differences of specific importance. 





ak 


— 


LBC 





Text-fig. 5. Face of Kumenes baeri Rad., ©. 


> 


Eumenes maxillosus de Geer. 


1918. Humencs maxillosus de Geer and vars., Bequaert, Bull. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., XXXIX, pp. 56-59, and pp. 27-281 
(synonymy). 

Typical 2. mazillosus has not been recorded from India. 

Of the variety circinalis the only Indian examples in the 
British Museum are from the Pegu hills. Of the variety 
xanthura Sauss. (treated by Bingham as a species) I have seen 
many examples from Borneo and Sumatra, but none from 
India, and de Saussure’s original record is ‘‘ Les Indes-Orien- 
tales,” not India, as stated by Bingham. I think we may safely 
assume that zanthura is a Malayan form and exclude it from > 
the Indian list. Of the variety petiolatus Fabr. there are ex- 
amples in the British Museum from Yunzalin valley ; Haundraw 
valley; Khasi hills; and Rungeet valley. Of the variety dimi- 
diatipennis Sauss. from Ferozepore; Deesa; Kashmir; 5-G000 
ft.: Peshawar ; Manora, Karachi; Bombay. 


Eumenes caffer Linn. 


1918, HKumenes caffer Linn. and vara., Bequsert, loc. cit., pp. 69-74 
and p. 275 (synonymy ). 

Of this species two varieties are known from India: esuriens 
Fabr. and gracilis Sauss. Of the former Col. Nurse has taken 
examples at Ferozepore, Deesa, Abu and Quetta, and of the 
Jatter there are examples in the British Museum from Ye 
valley ; Ataran valley ; Haundraw valley; Tavoy; Pegu hills; 
Rangoon; Khasi hills; Kangra valley ; Singapore; Takow and 
 Suishako, Formosa. Iam of.opinion that Nurse’s £. viatrix 
_ (A.M.N.H.,7 XI, p. §31, 1903) based on an unique male is just 

acasvual aberration of the variety gracilis. 
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Eumenes lepeleterii Sauss, 


s 
1918. Humenes lepeleterii Sauss., 


Bequmrt, loc, cit., p. 74 and p. 27 
(synonymy). 


[ have identified a single female from Colombo (J. ./. 
Walker, Feb—May, 1893), as typical lepeleteri?. I donot think. 
however, that thjs species is indigenous in Ceylon, as in view of 
the heavy steamer traffic between Colombo and the East 
African ports, it is reasonable to suppose that the example 
| have seen was accidentally imported. The separation of this 
species from £. caffer is very difficult, but the characters men- 
tioned by Bequert and the figures given by him make it 
possible to do this with certainty. I take the opportunity of 
pointing out here that 2. formosus Sauss. is apparently a 


synonym of this species and not of EF. caffer as supposed 
bv Bequvrert. 


Eumenes arcuata Fabr. (Fig. 6). 


IS97. HKumenes arevata Fabr., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 346, f, 99, 
(1) 1899. Humenes favopicta Bianch.. Bingham, tom. cit., p. 345. 
(2) 1910. Humenesa nicobarica Meado-Waldo, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8), 
Vip. 42, o. 
BE. flavopicta agrees in all essential characters with typical 
&. arcuata, but usually differs in that the median segment is 
almost completely yellow, except for a longitudinal black area 
in the middle, while in arcuate the black on the median 
segment is in the form of a Maltese cross. A series of interme- 





A 


Text-fig. 6. Diagram illustrating stages inthe variation of the markings 
of the median segment in HLumenes arcuata Fabr, The 
white areas are yellow. Fehon 

A. Typical marking; B. first reduction stage of black marking ; C. 
second reduction stage; D. third reduction stage; EB. final 
atage (var. flavopicta). 


diate stages, however, occurs between the two forms, and I have 
no doubt that they are specifically synonymous, though 
flavopicta may deserve to be treated as a distinct color-variety. 
1 consider Mr. Meade-Waldo’s insect from the Nicobars a race 
of EB. arcuata. The oceurrence of the variety blanchardé in 
India needs confirmation; I have only seen examples from 


Java. 
Pareumenes quadrispinosa Sauss. 
1897. Musamene quadrispinosa Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 346, 
es 4 -.-. . 7 
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1860. Humenes eximius Sm., Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool., IV, Suppl, 
mp. 126, 2. 


Indian examples in the British Museum from Rungeet 
valley; Bhutan; Tavoy. The first four species described by 
Bingham in Ewmenes will have to be transferred to Pareu- 
rele Mes, 


Pareumenes rufopetiolata Wick. 


1908. Montezumia rufopetiolata Wickwar, Spol. Zeyl., V,. p- 120, 
f. 14, 15. 
> It is difficult to see the structure of the mandibles in the 
unique type of Wickwar’s species as it is in very poor con- 
dition, but I think I am right in considering it a Parewmenes. 


Nortonia campanulatus Wick. 
i908. Labus campanulatus Wickwar, loc. cit., p. 121, figs. 10-13, %. 


I have compared this and the following species with 
examples of Nortonia identified by Dr. Bequert, and have 
studied his discussion of the genus (1918), and have no doubt 
that they belong to Nortonia, a genus not hitherto record- 
ed from India. 


“> 
Nortonia gujaratica Nurse. 
1902, Montezumia gujaratica Nurse, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
XIV, p. 90, &. 
Very similar to the species above but distinct, 
Odynerus (Ry¢gchium) argentatum Fabr. 
1897. Rhynchium argentatum Fabr., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 35s. 
1807. sat mefallicum Sauss., Bingham, tom. oft. p. 3558, 
. 104. 
100. Sk Be clypeatum Cam,, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), VI, 
—- | Rhonahiuw maldivense Carmm,, Faun. Maldives, I, p. 57. 
(1) 1897. Rhynchium bengalense Sauss., Bingham, tom, cit., p. 359. 
In British Museum from Haundraw valley; Rangoon; N. 
Khasi hills; N. Lakhimpur; Madras (city); Guzarat; Travan- 
core; Calcutta; Deesa; Abu; Matheran; Jubbulpore. I 
follow Dalla Torre in regarding bengalense as a variety. 
vr Odynerus (R.) oculatum var. lefebrei Lep. 
ae | 1852. Rhynchium oculatum var. Lefebrei Lep., Sauss., Mon. Guep, 
; 4 . . ** p. : . ' ’ 
ite 5 « 10908. ag baa leviscutis Cam., Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
eons gat ih ihr an NCAR Pe OTe | 
.  €ameron’s specimens are from Bombay and Karachi. 
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Odynerus (R.) erythropus Bingh. 


1897. Rhynchium erythropus Bingham, tom. cit., p. 353, ©. 
(1) 1897. Rhynchium mollert Bingham, tom. cit. Pp. an4. Pi. EE ¢: ua: S 
1900. Rhynchium khasianum Cam., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), VI, 


p. 530. 

Bingham’s molleri agrees with erythropus in all structural 
particulars, but it may be convenient to regard it as a colour- 
variety. Cameron's khasianum is the same as molleri. except 
for the absence of red colour on the median segment, scutellum 
and mesonotum, and appears to be an intermediate between 
this variety and its species. In an example of molleri from the 
Rungeet valley the red on the mesonotum and scutellum 
is absent, and that on the post-scutellum and median segment 
is not very conspicuous. Bingham's types are from the 
Thaungyin valley, Tenasserim. 


Odynerus (R.) haemorrhoidalis Fabr. 


1897. Rhynchium haemorrhoidale Wabr., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 364, 
1915. Odsynerus haemorrhoidalis Fabr., Bequert, loo. cit., p. 300. 
(1) 1897. Rhynchium atrum Saues., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 355. 
(2) 1798. Wespa carnatica Fabr., Syst. Ent., Suppl., p 261. 
(3) 1787. Vespa quinguecincta Fabr., Mant. Ins., 1, p. 288. 
1897. sf om brunneum Fabr., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 355, 
. 103. 


(4) 1900. ritbk pt sk rugolatum Cam,., Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), VII, 
Pp. ; 

Typical heemorrhoidalis does not appear to be very com- 
mon in India, the only example that I have seen in the British 
Museum being from Tenasserim. I recognise four varieties of 
_ the typical torm of which No. 3 is the commonest. Of ater I 
have seen an example from Moulmein and of carnaticus from 
Mandra; Allahabad; Bareilly; Nasik; and Kandy. The latter 
may represent a geographical race confined to Western and 
Southern India and Ceylon. 


Odynerus guttatus Sm. 
1 ‘ dynerus guitatue Sm., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 370. 
1897, ran dese difinia Sauss., Bingham , tom, cit, ri 366. 

Indian Distribution: Calcutta; Barrackpore; Dhikala, 
Garhwal dist.: Bandra; Haundraw valley: Ataran valley ; 
Yunzalin valley ; Damdami valley ; Senchal, 8,000 ft., Sikkim ; 
Smith’s type differs from that of de Saussure’s only in that the 
latter is larger and has the first abdominal segment more clearly 
red at the base O. guttatus is very close to QO. ovalis Sauss. 
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Known from Bombay and Simla. The specific name foscis- 
cults is a lansus for foveiscutis, the name on Cameron's type. 


Odynerus punctum Fabr. 


1897. Odynerus punctum Fabr. Bingham, tom. cit., p. 365, f. 107. 
[889. Odynerus orientalis Dalla Torre, Wien Ent. Zeit., VIII, 
p. 125. 
1852. <Ancietrocerux ornatus Smith, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (2), IX, 
p. 149. 
Smith's type differs from O. punctum only in that the black 
marking on the base of the second abdominal segment is not so 
clearly rounded, but this is probably only a casual aberration. 


Odynerus miniatus Sauss. 


1897, Odynerus mintatus Sauss., Bingham, tom. cit, p. 366. 
1922, isc. Bixibor miniatue Sauss. . Dever and Rao, Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. (n.s.), XVIIL, p. 239. 
1901, Odynerus mephitie Cam., Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., p. 30. 
In Cameron's species the first abdominal segment is darker 
at the apex, but I think, nevertheless, that it is the same 
AS muintalius, 


Odynerus sichelii Sauss. 


1897. Odynerua asichelii Sauass., Bingham, tom. cit., p. 363. 
1897. Odynerus intendens Walk., Bingham, tom, cit., p. ‘ 


The unique type of Walker's mtendens is exactly the same 
as sichelit which has four years’ priority. It is from Ceylon. 


Odynerus hina sp. nov. (Fig. 7). 


Male: Black; head about as broad as long, gently eaanid : 
ed above, pitted, but not coarsely or closely; face with silvery 








Text-fig. 7. Face of Odynerus hina Dover, 7. 


nbescence which extends conspicuously in a line from one eye- 
fatten to the other; clypeus yellow, convex, a little broader 
than long, posterior margins and side semi-circular in outline to 
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a little before the anterjor angle of the eves, then straight, apex 
notched; scape of antennsze yellow, flagellum black. apical 
joints brownish on underside: mandibles red apically; thorax 
and abdomen above with a few round pits ; pronotum with two, 
large, elongate vellow markings anteriorly; scutellum with an 
elongate yellow marking anteriorly; first abdominal segment 
considerably narrower than second. as in O. miniatus Sauss . 
basal half black, impunctate, apical half yellow, pitted, apex 
with a narrow, shining, pale yellow ridge; second segment 
large, with fine pubescence, apex with a broadly emarginated 
yellow band; legs yellow, femora (except at apex) brownish- 
black; wings hyaline with purple and green iridescence: 
tegulm yellow. Length: 4-5 mm. 

Female: Similar; clypeus black; pits more numerous: 
legs brownish, outside of tibie yellow. Length: 5-6 mm. 

Holotype and allotype in British Museum. 

Habitat: Peshin (C. G. Nurse, April, 1902); Quetta 
(C. G. Nurse, June, 1903). 


Odynerus sculpturatus sp. nov. (Fig. 8). 


Female: An entirely brownish-ochraceous insect of the 
general facies of O. tripunctatus Fabr, and O. eatoni Saund ; 
head, thorax and first two abdominal segments closely, coarse - 
ly and deeply pitted, the elevations defining the pits tending 
to be confluent; vertex with a black W-shaped marking in the 
middle, which in some specimens is greatly reduced ; clypeus 
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angles bluntly toothed ; mesonotum with a short, broad, longi- 
_tudinal carina anteriorly ; scutellum and post-scutellum broad- 
ly excavated down the middle; median segment broader than 
long also deeply and broadly excavated down the middle, the 
elevated portions on the sides of the excavation more or 
less triangular; second abdominal segment convex, slightly 
broader than first, more or less square in outline, with two 
broad rather deep indentations towards the sides about the 
middle, which are usually black, apically with a shining trans- 
verse rim; wings fusco-hyaline with marked purple tints. 
Length: about 9 mm. 
Habitat: Karachi (#. Comber, June—October, 1909). 
Holotype and eight paratypes in British Museum. 


STENOGASTRINAE. 
Stenogaster fraterna Bingh. 


1897. Jsechnogaster jraterna Bingham, tom. cit,, p. 378. 
(1) 1897. Jachnogaster scitula Bingham, tom, cit., p. 379, ¢. 
1922. Stenogasier scitula var. assamensia Dover and Rao, oc, cit.. 
p. 240. 

In the British Museum from Rungeet valley, 1,000 ft. - 
Margherita; Haundraw valley ; Ataran valley ; Salween valley: 
Bingham’s scttula is merely a colour-variety of his own /fraterna. 
The variety described by Mr. Rao and myself appears to be 
an intermediate form between /raterna and its variety, and 
though I have not our specimens before me I think it ought to 
he regarded as a synonym of scitula. 


Stenogaster eximia Bingh. 
1897. Ischnogaster eximia Bingham, tom. cit., p. 380. = 

1922. Stenogaster cximiotdes Dover and Rao, loc. cit., p. 242, 3. 

The examination of Bingham’s original series in the British 

Museum shows that S. eximtoides, though differing in the 

nature of the spots on the scutellum and the coloration of the 

petiole, is the same as 8S. eximta. Taking a broad view I 

do not think it necessary even to regard it as a colour-variety. 


ROPALIDINAE. 
Ropalidia artifex Sauss. 


1897. Jcaria artifex Sauss,, Bingham, tom. cit., p. 389. 
1863. roa AAs pet Sauss,, nec. Smith, Mon, Guep. Soc., p. 25, 
1860. ‘Polybia mathemsenice Smith, Journ, Linn, Soc. Zool., IV, 

uppl., es 

1897. Polybia a a8m., Bingham, tom. cit., Ep 384, 
(1) 1900. Tearta rufiecilaria Cam., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), VI, p. 497. 
| have studied the descriptions of Smith’s P. stigma and 
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Bingham and du Buysson and believe them to be synonymous. 
fF. variegata Smith is quite a different species, though superfi- 
cially rather similar, IL think Cameron’s ruficollaris (label on 
tvpe “ ruficolljs”’’) is a large colour-variety of FR. artifez. 


Ropalidia lugubris Siw. 


iss7. Jecaria lugubria Smith, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool., II, p. 116, @. 

1922. Ropatidia krishna Dover and Rao, loc. cit., p. 246. 

R. krishna was described from Calcutta as a new species 
because we did not think it necessary to compare it with an 
exclusively Bornean species. Though the collection of the 
species is attributed to me, | am now somewhat dubious of the 
authenticity of the record, as a wrong label may easily have 
been attached to it in the laboratory. In any case the species 
cannot be regarded as a part of the Indian fauna, as at 
most the specimen obtained must have been accidentally 
imported. 


POLISTINAE. 


Polistes orientalis Kirby. 


1826. Cyeclostoma orientalis Kirby, Introd Ent, ,iii, od. ia, p. 633, 2. 
1853. Polistes (Gyrostoma) gyrostoma Sauss., Mon. Guep. Soc., p. 104. 
1836. Polistes orientalis Lepel., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hym.. i, p, 519,<¢- 
1852. Polistes confusus Smith, Cat. Hym. Brit. Mus., v. p, 102. 
1897. Polistes echach Fabr., Bingham, ne. Fabr., tom. cit. -p. 394. 

I have examined the type of P. schkach Fabr., and a large 
series of this species. It is an Australian form undoubtedly 
distinct from the form described under this name by Bingham 
which is the same as P confusus Smith. Dalla Torre regards 
confusus= orientalis Lep. as distinct from orientalis Kirby = 
qyrostoma Sauss., but as far T can judge from the descriptions 
of these insects they appear to be same, and I have followed 
Bingham in regarding them as such, I have not, however, 
ween able to find the types of these forms, which, with the ex- 
ception of orientalis Lep., are supposed to be in the British 
Museum, and it is not possible to express a definite opinion — 
without reference to them. For the present the species will 
have to be known as P. orientalis Kirby. It has been confused 
with sulcatus Sm., the specimen recorded by Bingham from 
Sikkim being that species, and I do not know if Mr. Rao and 
1] have similarly confused the two species. al 
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1924.) 
a synonym of philippinensis as Meade~Waldo supposed (both 
names wrongly spelt in the synonymy given by him), but 
of sulcatus. P. philippinensis is a black species with black 
elypeus finely punctate and with a few scattered pits, while 
P. sulcatus has a red clypeus rather densely pitted and not 
finely punctate, and the puncturation on the vertex is also 
different. Cameron’s rufolineata is very similar to sulcatus, 
but the puncturation on the mesonotum is quite different. 


Polistes hebraeus Fabr. 


L787. Vespa hebraeca Fabr., Mant.Ins.. i, p. 292. 

i897. Poltates hebracus Fabr., Bingham, tom.cit., p. 398 («x parte). 

1921. Polistes hebracus Fabr., Morice, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc. 
xxviii, p. 193. 

i793. Vespa macaensis Fabr., Ent.Syat., ii, p. 259. 

1918. Polistes macaecnsis Fabr., Bequmrt, loc.cit., p. 346. 

1900. Polistes wattt Cam., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), vi, p. 416. 


With Bingham and others Morice is of opinion that 
hebraeus and macaensis are the same insect, but I follow Perkins 
(ef. Bequaert, /J.c.) in regarding them as distinct, though not 
specifically. The dark form 1 take to be typical Aedraeus, 
of which I have seen very few Indian examples, and the light 
form is macaensis of which I have seen the type in the Banks 
collection. IL believe most previous Indian records under the 
name hebraeus refer to the form macaensis, but in the British 
Museum there are some examples of the typical form from 
Sadiya (Assam) and the Rungeet valley (Sikkim). P. wattt Cam. 
from Bengal (not Japan) is simply a somewhat darker speeti- 
men than usual o f macaensis. =e 


Polistes adustus Bingh. Pa 
1897. Polistes adustuse Bingham, to m. cit., p. 3907. 2. 
= Polistes lepcha Cam. ? 
1922. Polistes dawnae Dover and Rao, loc.cit., p. 248. 


In the British Museum from Tukvar, 4,000 ft. and Rungeet 
valley (Sikkim) ; Shillong; Khasi hills; Sinling, Prov. Sen-Se ; 
Shanghai. The description of P. dawnae applies very well to 
the type of Saussure’s sordidus (? M.S. only) from Shanghai, 
which differs from adustus only in the presence of two yellow 
spots on the median segment. I think dawnae should be 
regarded as a synonym of /?. aduslus, but 1 have not the type 
with me and it may bea variety. P.lepcha I regard as a 


colour-variety of adustus. 


Polistes gallicus Linn, 


1884. Polistes gallica Linn., Andre, tom.cit,, p. 606, pl., 39, f£. 10. 
1897. oe gallica Linn., Dalla Torre, Cat. Hym. Vespid, ix, p. 


sol. Nurse has taken this species at Kashmir, 5-6,000 ft. 
sy o- 


sy 
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Vespa silvestris Scop. 


1904. Vespa silvestris Scop., du Buysson, Ann. Soc. Ent. France. 
Ixxiii, p. 620. 


Taken by Col. Nurse at Kashmir, 8 9,000 ft. 


Vespa minuta sp. nov .( Fig. 9). 


Female or worker: Head brownish ochraceous, vertex 
dark-brown, except at margins of eves; genae with short 
golden pubescence and sparsely clothed with long, erect, black 
hairs ; occiput and vertex with similar hairs which are most 
dense on the vertex and on the eye-incisions ; clypeus convex, 
posterior margin emarginate, with golden hairs short poste- 
riorly, long anteriorly, sides with a row of black hairs, the 
hairs arising from very fine punctures ; mandibles yellow, tri- 
dentate, with a few golden hairs in the middle and at apex, 
base with long black hairs; eyes black ; antennae uniformly och- 
raceous-brown, scape with short golden pubescence ; pronotum 
with long, black hairs on sides, margins adjacent to mesono- 





; ‘Text-fig. 9. Face of Vespa minuta | over. 4, 35 * er 3 


um yellow ; mesonotum seutellum, median segment and 
3 first. abdominal ‘segment with numerous long black Cos 
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area of succeeding segments brownish: first two ventral seg- 
ments browner in color, with a narrow, perfectly transverse 
yellow band posteriorly ; abdomen very finely granulated and 
longitudinally striate, but having a smooth general appearance ; 
posterior yellow bands with close golden pubescence, sides and 
apex with fairly long golden hairs slightly mixed with black, 
the hairs much shorter than those on the basal segment ; first 
pair of legs uniformly ochraceous, tarsi only of second and 
third pairs ochraceous, remaining joints dark brown with 
close silvery and golden pubescence and some longer hairs ; 
wings flavo-hyaline with purple and green iridescence, ner- 
vures brown ; tegulae yellow ; a triangular ochraceous marking 
on the sides below the wings. Length : about 13 mm. 

Habitat: Tenasserim (exact locality not stated). 

Holotype and three paratypes in British Museum. 

The coloration and small size of this species makes it so 
distinct from the other species of the genus as to make a 
comparison unnecessary. ‘ 








=. - . 
ARTICLE No. 31. 


Root-sucking Aphids of Coimbatore. 
By C. J. GeorcE, M.A. ° 


The relation between ants and aphids is one of the most inter- 
r esting phenomena in animal life. This association attains its 
| perfection in the subterranean aphids. For the sake of the 
honey-dew which they readily yield under the influence of the 
ants, these aphids are afforded all facilities for food and shelter. 
First of all the ants excavate a cavity around the roots of the 
host plants, so that the aphids obtain for infestation cleared 
portions of the roots in an airy subterranean chamber. After 
preparing these chambers they carry the aphids to the roots 
themselves, or the winged forms come of their own accord. If 
these aphids are buried by rain or some such accident, the ants 
rescue them. It is very probable that the ants were responsible 
for inducing these aphids to desert their original shoot-sucking 
habit, and to take to a subterranean root-sucking mode of life. 
At Coimbatore there are representatives of the following genera 
from roots: Tetraneura, Forda, Geoica, and Rhopalosiphwm, of 
which the first three are new to India. 


Tetraneura ulmi De Geer. 


Svn. 7’. javensis Van Der Goot. 
T’. yesoensis Matsumura. 
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Sexual forms have note been observed so far. The apterous 
form is very prolific, and brings forth in captivity 4 to 6 young 
ones in 24 hours. Food plants noted so far are Kleusine cora- 

cana, Andropogon sorghum, Panicum colonum, Panicum javani- 
cum, Panicum miliacewm, Setaria italica, and Oryza sativa. The 
favourite normal+*food plant is Panicum colonum. The black 
ant Camponotus convpressus and the red ant Solenopsis geminata 
have been noted attending on this, but only the red ant was 
noted carrying the apterous forms from plant to plant. In cold 
countries this species is found normally in galls on Ulmus species, 
transferring itself to the roots in the Spring. On account of the 
enormous numbers found on the roots, there is no doubt it does 
considerable damage to sorghum and ragi. 


Tetraneura sp. 


This resembles Tetraneura ulmi to a great extent, but is 
easily distinguished by the general white colour, the dark 
appendages and the more abundant wax secretion in the 
apterous viviparous form, and by the five jointed antennze with 
quite a different number of the sensoria in the alate viviparous 
form. This attacks only sugarcane roots. The black ant does 
not seem to have any fascination for this species, the red ant 
alone being attendant on it. 


Geoica sp. 


Apterous viviparous female—Shape almost spherical but 
flattened of the ventral side. It is much bigger and lighter in 
colour than 7. ulmi. Wax secretion present. Eyes of three 
fagets. Antennae five jointed. Segmentation suche A erent. 
Body, including antennae, legs, and_ cauda, 
Antenne and legs dark in colour. Cornicles a 
aor jemale,—Head with a disti 

fe viviparous ue.—| a distin 
of division. Body elongated. Colour dark. es ‘vel develo 
ed. Antennae six jointed. In the forewings media | sim 
Media 2 and cubitus have a common short trunk. Hind wee 
with two transverse veins. 

Habits.—This was collected only from sorghum Koote. - 4 
occurs from November to January at Coimbatore, Vinge 
forms are Pio Angee “itis attended by wie) ‘bla kant. | 
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Life-history and habits.—Some diffypulty was experienced 
in noting the life-history as the young ones die in large numbers 
in captivity. The apterous viviparous females were made to 
bring forth young ones on a piece of cholam root, inside a glass 
jar enclosed in a cardboard cover intended for shutting out light. 
The jar was always kept moist. Two or three anés were also let in. 
The highest mortality generally occurs after the third moult. 

The just-hatched young.—The young one is born enclosed in 
a thin transparent membrane which soon breaks and liberates it. 
When born it is red in colour. Abdomen shows 6 segments. 
The rostrum is very long extending to the fifth abdominal 
segment. 

The 2nd instar.—The first moult takes place two days after 
hatching. The rostrum now extends only to the middle of the 
third abdominal segment. The colour changes from red to 
slightly yellowish red. 

8rd instar.—The second moult takes place two days after 
the firat. The rostrum now extends to the end of second 
abdominal segment. The colour has become almost light 
vellow. 

4th instar.—The third moult takes place two to three days 
after the second. Now the rostrum extends to the end of the 
first abdominal segment only. Body has taken a definite 
globular shape. Colour remains yellowish white. 
| 5th instar.—The fourth moult is two days after the third. 
Rostrum now extends to the end of the third thoracic segment. 

This insect occurs only in the black cotton soils on the roots 
of Andropogon sorghum and mostly on plants nearey the bunds. 
Tt is found in some numbers from October to January. The 
winged forms are very rare. The pupae are greenish yellow in 
colour with two yvellowish-white wing pads. The presence of ant 
nests on the bunds explains the presence of these aphids in large 
numbers on plants near them. Very probably the black ants 
keep them in their nests when there is no sorghum. If an 
infested plant is pulled out and aphids scattered on the ground, 
the ants readily take them back to the roots. The red ant was 
not observed attending on this aphid. 


Rhopalosiphum avenae (Fab). 


Syn. Aphis avenae Fabricius. 
Siphocoryne avenae Pergande. 
Aphis padi Kaltenbach. 





Sj is padi Van Der Goot. 
i Prolite’ ikea 
Aphis prunifoliae Baker 
oe annuae Oestlund. . eee 
iphum prunifoliae Baker and Turner. 
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Yamataphis oryzae Matsumura. 
Y. papaveris Takahashi. 
Rhopalosiphum papaveris Takahashi. : 

This is normally a shoct infesting species, but occasionally 
takes to roots. On account of the antennal variation, and the 
variation in habftat, it has been named differently by many 
authors. At Coimbatore it occurs occasionally on ELleusine 
coracana and Panicum colonum roots, from September to Novem- 
ber. The antennae are five or six jointed. the forewings the 
second fork of the media is very short and situated near the 
border of the wing, and so is sometimes missed in balsam mounts. 
The colour is dark green, with two light red areas near the 
cornicles in the apterousform, The alate form is a little darker. 
The cornicles are somewhat swollen in the middle. 


Natural enemies. 


The only enemy noted so far of these species of aphids 
is the larva of a Syrphid fly which voraciously sucks the indivi- 
spre I wish indebted 

Before concluding this paper, I wish to express my indebted- 
neat to M. he ey hao Sehit . Wamscneneee for his 
valuable guidance, and Mr Takahashi for kindly identifying the 
specimens. | 
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; _ EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 
Tetraneura ulmi De Geer. 


1. Alate viviparous female. 

2. Apterous vivi us female. . 

+. Antenna of the Alate viviparous female. 

4 do. of the Apterous viviparous female. 


Cl 


Tetraneura sp. 


Alate viviparous female. 

Apterous viviparous female. 

Antenna of the Alate viviparous female. 
do. of the Apterous viviparous fe 


RASS 


Geoica sp. 


. Alate viviparous carat 

10. Apterous viviparous female. 

11. Antenna of the Alate viviparous female. 
12. do. of the Apterous viviparous female. 


Forda sp. 
18 An Andropogon sorghum plant infested by the Forda 


Alate viviparous female Ss 
ro Sete bs ng 
, Veneclviow ot e just born young. 
antenna’ ok the Alate viviparous female. = 
do. — of the Apterous viviparous female. . 


’ _ Rhopalosiphum avenae (Fab). 
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ARTICLE No. 32. 


Orthoptera (except Blattidae) collected by Prof. 
Gregory's expedition to Yunnan. 


By B. P, Uvakov. 
(With 8 text-figures.) 


The collection of Orthoptera made by Prof. Gregory's ex- 
pedition proved to be of exceptional interest, not so much 
because of a rather large percentage of new forms, as on account 
of certain zoogeographical conclusions which are suggested 
by it. Up till now, practically nothing whatever has been 
known about the Orthoptera of Yunnan, particularly of its 
mountain fauna, and the collection helps us to form an opinion 
as to what the fauna is like. Of course, it is still only a 
very small part of the fauna that has been made known to us 
by the expedition, and I would not think of attempting a full 
zoogeographic characterisation of the country based on it, but 
will merely indicate certain points of salient interest arising 
from the study of the collection. 

It would be obviously impossible and useless to regard the 
whole of Yunnan as a single zoogeographical unit. In fact, 
there is a very profound difference between the mountain 
fauna and that of the valleys of Yunnan, the fosmer being 
Palaearctic in its character, while the latter is truly Oriental. 

The Palaearctic character of the alpine fauna of the inner 
Yunnan is very strikingly demonstrated by the apparenfly 
very important part which belongs in the composition of this 
fauna to the members of the group Chorthippi. In this respect 
especially noteworthy is Stauroderus yunnaneus, sp. nov., a 
member of a genus, which is widely distributed over the northern 
zone of the Palaearctic region, only just reaching its southern 

| limits, and which undoubtedly originated in Palaearctic 
Asia, where it is represented by a large number of species. 
The new species, moreover, is very closely allied to the 


ace Siberian St. aethalinus Zub. and to the Japanese St. latipennis 
~—~— Bol., both of them restricted in their distribution to the 
_~—~—s south-eastern part of Palaearctic Asia. Another member of a 


truly Palaearctic genus is Omocestus enilor, sp, nov., but the 
———s« genus, as understood at present, is by no means a natural one, 

_ while the new species has no very near allies amongst its 
ss species, which makes it dangerous to use it as evidence. 
‘On the contrary, the new genus Xenoderus, with its single 

species, X. montanus, sp. nov. is apparently very closely allied 
‘Gomphocerus, which genus is also unquestionably of East 
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Asiatic origin. Similarjy, Sphingonotus yunnaneus, sp. nov , 
although belonging to a genus flourishing at present in 
the most southern parts of the Palaearctic region (in its Ere- 
mian sub-region), exhibits certain characters isolating it from 
other species of the genus and, at the same time, indicating 
a relationship with Bryodema, which is an essentially Mongolo- 
Siberian genus, and with Callirrhipis known only from China. 

All this evidence, I think, indicates quite convincingly 
that the alpine fauna of Yunnan not only forms a part of the 
Palaearctic fauna, but obviously belongs to that division of 
it, which must have originated in the Angara-continent of 
geologists, this latter being, probably, the cradle of the bulk 
of Palaearctic genera of Orthoptera. The Yunnan localities. 
whence representatives of this Angara-fauna are recorded in 
the present paper, are very valuable as indications of southern 
limits of distribution of this fauna in that part of Asia. 

As regards the fauna of the more low-lying parts of 
Yunnan it is, as I said before, of a truly Oriental character. 
The general ‘‘ subtropical ’’ character of this fauna is exempli. 
fied by the presence of genera such as Catantops, Gastrimargus, 
Aulacobothrus, Pternoscirta, T'rilophidia, J’enodera a.o., since 
the species of these genera are mostly Oriental ones, as are also 

enera like Phlaeoha or Isopsera. A very striking feature of the 
auna is formed by the presence of two new genera Mekongia 
and Yunnanites which belong to the group Sphenarii of Pyr- 
gomorphinae, this group being known at present only by two 
Central-American genera, although one more undescribed 
genus is, kpown to me from S.E. Africa. It is difficult to 
e Say, in the face of our insufficient knowledge of the fauna of 
the Pacific Islands, to what extent this fact supports Professor 
Grégory’s idea of a former mid-Pacific land connection between 
South-Eastern Asia and Central America, but.J thought it 
of sufficient interest to be briefly mentioned. , 

All the specimens on which this paper is based are placed \ 
in the British Museum collection. A few immature specimens 
remained unnamed and I do not think it of any use to include 
them in the list under queried names. 


Family MANTIDAE. - 5 a | . 4 Be. 
1.. Mantis religioss (Lj; = ion ae 
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_ he specimen before me is a male, while Saussure based 
his description on a female, but I canndt detect any difference 
from the description which might not besexual. I doubt very 
much if Giglio-Tos understood the species correctly, since he 
included it in the section of the genus with a basal spot on 
the wings, while Saussure’s original description is certainly 
based on a species without the spot; there is also no spot in 
the Yunnan specimen. 


Family TETTIGONIDAE. 
Subfamily PHANEROPTERINAL. 


3. Isopsera stylata, Br. W. 


Near Chi-tien, 7000", 3. VIII; 1 o. 
The species has been described from Calcutta. The only 
specimen in the collection is in very bad condition. 


4. Phaneroptera roseata, Walk. 
Be-t’a, 7000’, 21. VI; 22 ¢. 

A widely distributed Oriental species ranging from Egypt 
to Himalayas, Borneo, Philippines, and even to N. Queensland. 
The synonymy of the species has been recently discussed by 
me (Bull. Min. Aqr. Eaypt, No. 41, 1924, p. 9). 


Gregoryella, gen. nov. 


A member of the group Acrometopae, but resembling the 
genus Elimaea in the shape of the male genitalia. Antennae 
thin, but not very flexible. Frontal fastigium low, conigal, 
with an oval impression; antennal scrobae much higher than 
the fastigium, lamelliform. Fastigium of vertex broadly 


pressed behind; a V-shaped sulcus in the middle; lateral 
lobes longer than high, with the lower margin only feebly 







e furcate; transverse veinlets irre- 
male longer, in the female slightly short- 





short for the group; front coxae 
compressed, shallowly sulcate 
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and unarmed below; front tibiae above suleate, bearing 
spinules on both edges? hind femora relatively short, narrow, 
unarmed below. /Prosternum unarmed; mesosternal and 
metasternal lobes short, rounded, notcovering foveolae. Male 
supra-anal plate large, with the apical angles attenuate side- 
ways; cerci large, curved, pointed apically; subgenital plate 
deeply split, with the lobes recurved and their apices hidden 
under the supra-anal plate. Female subgenital plate trian- 
gular; ovipositor more than twice as long as pronotum, feebly 
recurved. strongly dentate near the apex. 


5. Gregoryella dimorpha, sp. nov. (Figs. 1, 2.) 


¢. Pale yellowish green (probably more or less green in 
life). Antennae blackish-castaneous with narrow, irregular pale 
rings. Pronotum with a reddish-brown fascia along the disc, 
prolonged also on elytra; lateral lobes with some reddish dots, 


2 





‘ig. 1. Gregorgella dimorpha, gon. and sp. nov., end of abdomen of ~. 
rie. 2. Gregorgella damorihcs, pry and sp. nov., end of ovipositor of 2. 


and separated from the disc bya pale line. Hlytra with the reti- 
culation very dense, veinlets thick and pale, and the mem- 
brane-cells between them very small and b sh; first branch 
of the radial vein arises before the middle, bifurcate, both its 
n the hind margin; second radial 
reddish. Supra- — 
nearly 
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the apex, which is divided in two spines suleate inwardly 
(apices of cerci described from a parafype, since in the type 
they are concealed under supra-anal plate). 

?. The upper fascia of pronotum blackish, wider in the 
metazona; occiput blackish-red. 


S (type) . ? (paratype) 


Length of body es 22mm. .. 24 mm. 
- », pronetum .. 5 es 55 
be ss » elytra 31 es 23 
Maximum width of elytra 6 om 6 
ae Length of wings 36 és 21 
i » front femora 9 ae 8°5 
ah Mint! = 5 %0°5 ae 19 
“a » OVIpoOsitor .. ¥. aa 13 
The type has been taken near Cradza, 6600", 4. VIII: the 
° only female paratype at Sekon-Jugeh River, 7300’, 30. VIL; 


two male 90. 0L wae are from Gad-ssu on the Yangtze- -Kiang, 
6600’. and one more collected near Hokiang, S.W. of 
Tali take 5300’, 17. VILE. 

The remarkable genitalia of the male are of the same typ 
as in Elimaea, but the insect does not belong to the same group 
as the latter, owing to differences in the front femora, vena- 
tion of elytra and length of ovipositor. 


ei Family GRYLLIDAE. 
c . Subfamily GryLurnae. 
“ARS 6. Gryllodes aspersus (Walk.). ~ ~ 


«4869. Gryllus aepereus, Walker, Cat. Derm. Salt. Brit. Mua., I, p. 39 (2), 
. i 8S Oey ae ene Saussure, Mém. Soc. Phys. Hist. Nat. GenOve, 
eo ae Pe aoe Le): 

898. Gryllodes Berthellue, Brunner v. Wattenwy!, Ann. Mus. Genova, 
2 c XAAXAILIT, p. 190 (2). 
Li-tien, 6800’, 22. Vi, ef. 

of G. aspersus is a female from Hongkon 
‘Saussure’ s description of G. Berthellus Conant 
sex. The male from Yunnan is obviously con- 
ie ype, and it is certainly the same insect as 
\ ner Kirby (Syn. Cat. Orth , I, p. 29) syno- 
7. a s with chinensis of Weber, but the descrip- 
of the lat sete dita utely useless—even the size of the 

rot being indicat —and I find it impossible to use the 
fis a part from that, the insect before me 
oe smemmanil eae course this 
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may be only a case of brachypterism, but anyhow Walker's 
name must stand for*the brachypterous form of the species 
known as Gryllodes berthellus. . 


7. Gryllus mitratus, Burm. 


North of Wei-hei, 7,700’, 7. VI, 27 ¢; Be-t-a, 7,000’, 21. VI, 14,52 ¢- 
Jugeh River, 9,500°, 29. VII, | 2 ; Gad-ssu on the Yang-tee-kiang, 6,600, 
20. VI, 12; near Nantao, 6,400',2. VII, 1 @. 


A common Indo-Malayan species. 


8. Liogryllus bimaculatus (De Geer). - 
North of Chi-tien, 7,000°, 7. VITI, 12. 


Very widely distributed throughout the tropics and sub- 
tropics of the Old World. 


9. Liogryllus, sp. 
Near Shi-ku, 6,400", 7. VIL[I, 12. b 

A species distinctly smaller than ZL. bimaculatus, with five 
Spies on both sides of the hind tibiae, and the inner upper 
spur slightly longer than the intermediate one. Itseems to be ; 
rather near to J. morio (F.) from Africa, but not identical with a 
it: I find it useless to describe a new species from a single 
female. 


Family ACRIDIDAE. 
Subfamily ACRIDINAE. 
aM: 10. Acrida exaltata (Walk.). 


Near Niu-kai, 7,300°, 12. VIII, lo. 
* Very common in India and Burma. 


e ll. Phlaeoba infumata, Br. W. _ 
Feitung, 4,500", 20. V, 12. — 


Described from Burma and Tenasserim. oe, 32 


12. Phlaeoba tenebrosa (Walk.). 
Pe North of Wei-hsi, 6,000-7,700°, 27. VI,1¢. _ 
Be ay =. An eS ry 1. = a : ; 7 i 
riginally described from Yunnan. 1 
| | ep z : } 23 “ eva , a “Ny >= short ; | ~ t= m ’ and SAS Ah > ; 
oe reco ie | ~ tie teh EF NUT IT EF ES OT ee SON Oe 
ee et faatiouum. and by the pronotum very strongly rugose, 
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2. Antennae rather thick, compressed, as long as head 
and pronotum together. Head thick? frontal ridge slightly 
convex and sparsely punctured above the ocellum, flat and 
densely punctured below it, very feebly and gradually dilated 
below ; temporal foveolae distinct, but not deep, rugose at the 
bottom, longer than broad, with the angles roynded ; fastigium 
of vertex slightly broader, than long, rectangulate in front, 
well impressed, with a slightly bowed transverse sulcus before 
the middle; median carinula of the vertex and occiput, as 
well as the lateral ones very feeble, the space between them 
transversely rugulose. Pronotum much less compressed late- 
rally than in other species; its disc nearly flat, subtectiform, 
rugulose along the middle; median carina low, sharp; lateral 
carinae straight, gradually and feebly divergent from the front 
margin to the hind one; supplementary (intermediate) cari- 
nulae very feeble, more distinct in metazona: hind angle 
obtuse, rounded; lateral lobes distinctly higher than long, ru- 
gulose, obtusangulate below. Hlytra reaching the hind knees; 
mediastinal area extending to the apical fourth, feebly widen- 
ed near the base, with an incomplete false vein; scapular area 
reaching the apex, searcely dilated, with a short. irregular 
false vein in the basal fourth; discoidal area rather broad (for 
the genus), with the false vein irregular; hind radial vein 
nearly straight, not strongly bent backwards in the apical 
half; interulnar area slightly narrower than the discoidal area, 
with the false vein very irregular, interrupted. Valvae of the 
ovipositor very short, obtuse. 

Coloration brownish-testaceous : narrow castaneous lateral 
stripes run along the vertex and occiput, as well as afong the 
sides of the pronotal disc where they are much broader, 
occupying the space between the supplementary and the late- 
ral keels, the colour extending partly on the lateral lobes, as 
well. Elytra somewhat brownish in the discoidal field. 
Wings slightly infumate, with the veins brownish. Hind 
femora somewhat blackened along the upper half of the ex- 
ternomedian area: keees brownish. Hind tibiae reddish. 

2 (type). 
Length of body .. ts 20 mm. 
», pronotum ie 4d . 
Ae » elytra .. ae 16 
= », hind femur = - 11 

A single female taken W. of Yangtsien, 8,000’, 8. VI. 

The genus is represented by a number of species in India, 
more especially in the Himalayas. 


hge 14. Omocestus enitor, sp.nov. (Fig. 3). 
A very distinct species resembling some short-winged 
_ species of Stauroderus. — ) Mig Aley 
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¢. Antennae fully twice as long as head and pronotum 
together, somewhat fidttened, especially near the base. Face 
strongly reclinate; frontal ridge in profile convex near the 
fastigium, suleate from above the ocelluam downwards. Fasti- 
gium of vertex prominent forward, distinctly longer than broad, 
with the margiygs sharp, apical angle acute and the surface 
scarcely impressed, horizontal; foveolae more than twice as 
long as broad, well impressed, with the margins sharp and the 
inner anterior angle rounded. Pronotum distinctly com. 
pressed laterally; its disc obtusely tectiform., seen in profile 
gibbulose; median carina well raised; lateral carinae feebly ~~ 
and roundly inflexed in the middle of prozona, somewhat obli- 
terate in the hind portion of prozona, sharp and distinctly 
divergent in the metazona; sulcus in the middle, distinctly : 
obtusely angulate forwards; hind margin obtusely angulate; 
lateral lobes somewhat deeper than long, slightly narrowed 
down-wards. £lytra reaching the middle of supra-anal plate ; " 
elongate-elliptical ; mediastinal 2rea nearly reaching the apex, 


= 
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Fig. 3. Omocestus enitor, sp. nov. of. 
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veins slightly incrassate, practically straight, reaching the —.,, 
anterior margin well before the apex; third radial se arated | 


the apex: discoidal area open, slightly narrowed to the apex, — ent 
| b eatin veinlets ; first alnar vein fused reas 
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? (paratype). Antennae shorter than head and pronotum 
together, compressed. Frontal ridge not suleate, dilated below. 
Fastigium of vertex transverse, with the apex obtuse. Late- 
ral keels of pronotum not well developed in prozona, almost 
angulately inflexed ; sulcus just before the middle. Elytra ex- 
tending somewhat beyond the second tergite,-narrowly ellipti. 
cai, with the apex parabolic; hind radial vein ending in the 
apex of elytron. Wings a little longer than half of elytra. 
Valvae of ovipositor curved, but without teeth. Coloration 


paler than in the male. 3 9 
Length of body mer I3 mm. .. 21 mm. 
me . pronotum x 3 ‘- 3°35 
‘ ., elytra ia 7 nts 55 
= ., hind femur ie s Ey Ll 


A male from Pei-ma-shan, 14,000°, 23. VII and a fémale 
taken S.E. of Atuntzu, 12,000°, 20. VIT. 

Although the two sexes were not taken together, I do not 
hesitate to refer them to one species, since the shape of prono- 
tal keels, venation of elytra and the coloration are the same; 
an especially distinct, if unimportant, mark is to be seen in the 
characteristic narrow black streak along the inside of hind 
femora, at the base. 

The species is so well charactertsed that Lam unable to 
name its nearest relatives. 


15. Stauroderus yunnaneus, sp. noy. (Fig. 4). 


Related to St. aethalinus, Zub. and to St. latipennis, Bol ; 
but well distinct from both in the venation of the elytra and 
some other characters. 

3. Antennae nearly twice aslong as head and pronotum éo- 
gether, distinctly flattened. Face strongly sloping; frontal 
ridge slightly convex in profile, sulcate throughout, panetured. 
Foveolae of vertex strongly impressed, sharply marginated, 
about three times as long as broad. Fastigium of vertex as 
broad as long, slightly impressed, with the margins sharp; the 
anterior angle slightly less than 90°. Pronofum with the sulcus 

placed in the middle; lateral keels roundly inflexed in the 
middle of the prozona, slightly divergent in front, and strongly 
backwards, of the inflexion ; hind angle very obtuse, rounded. 
Elytra extending a little beyond the hind knees, moderately 
dilated ; mediastinal area very fecbly dilated, extending to the 
apex of the’ distal third of the elytron, without a false vein ; 
scapular area distinctly dilated, with regular oblique veinlets ; 
first radial vein practically straight ; externo-median area gra- 
dually and not very strongly dilated towards the apex ; second 
radial vein almost straight, very slightly bent backward, in- 
_crassate ; hind radial vein deflexing from the second radial 


already near the base; discoidal area moderately broad, with 
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sparse, but not quite, regular, reticulation: interulnar area 
distinctly narrower than the discoidal area, with sparse vein- 
lets. Wings rather narrow, scarcely twice as broad as long. 
Hind femora slender, long. Subgenital plate obtuse, short. 

Coloration dark-brown. Antennae brown basally, becom- 
ing gradually black towards the apex. Pronotum with velvety 
blackish-brown fasciae outside the lateral keels in the prozona 
and inside them in the metazona. Elytra distinctly, but not 
strongly infumate, with a longitudinal fascia in the discoidal 
field and a large, irregular spot in the apical third, of a darker 
shade. Wings infumate, except the base where they are 
nearly hyaline; anterior margin near the apex quite strongly 
infumate; hvaline rays along the principal veins reach the 
hind margin. Abdomen blackish basally, pale ochraceous 
apically. Hind femora reddish below ; pale testaceous, with a 
blackish longitudinal streak near the base, inwardly ; knees 
blackish. Hind tibiae reddish. 

2 (paratype). Antennae a little longer than head and 
pronotum together. Frontal ridge sulcate below the ocellum. 





* ©* Fig. 4. Stauroderus yunnaneus, sp. nov. o- 


Fastigium of vertex slightly transverse, with the apical angle 
90°. Lateral keels of pronotum angulately inflexed in the 
middle of prozona; the suleus placed before the middle. 
Elytra just reaching the hind knees; mediastinal area reaching 


the apical third; scapular area gradually, but distinctly dilat- 
ed, with the vienlets sparse, oblique; first radial vein gently 
sinuate; externo-median area narrow; second radial vein — 
slightly sinuate; discoidal nrea fairly broad, with sparse vein- 
lets: interulnar area narrower than the discoidal. Valvae of 


the ovipositor thick, strongly curved, but net dentate. Colora- 


- 
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mate; wings silghtly inf umate in the apical half. : 
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: aan male and a female taken W.eof Yangtsien, 8,000’, 

This handsome new species falls in the same section of 
the genus with St. aethalinus, Zub. from S. Siberia, and with 
St. latipennis, Bol. from Japan (and Korea), all these three 
species possessing the infumated elytra ahd wings. The 
venation of elytra, however, is in the new species more 
like that in S/. bigutlulus, L. than in the two above-named 
species ; in fact, St. yunnaneus is in this respect intermediate 
between St. biguttulus and St. aethalinus. The shape of 
pronotal keels is in St yunnaneus as in biguttulus, and is, 
probably, subject to the same variations. The new species is 
easily separated from biguttulus by the infumate elytra and 
wings, as well as by the venation of elytra. The discovery of 
a Stauroderus so far south-eastward, is extremely interesting, 
as this is one of the most characteristic genera of the Siberian 
group of Palaearctic fauna. 


XNenoderus, gen. nov. 


A member of the group Chorthippi, resembling the genus 
Stauroderus, but differing from it in the structure of pronotum 
and in the venation of elytra. 

9 Antennae filiform. Vertex triangular ; foveolae narrow, 
impressed. Pronotum almost rounded, its lateral lobes being 
convex and scarcely forming an angle with the dise which ts 
distinctly convex transversely in the prozona and feebly 
tectiform in metazona ; lateral keels well developed,. closely 
approximated and feebly inflexed in prozona, strongly 
divergent backwards; transverse suleus placed well behind 
the middle; hind margin rounded-truncate; lateral loles 
with the lower margin rounded, feebly ascendent anteriorly 
Mesosternal lobes transverse; their interspace as broad as 
one of the lobes ; metasternal lobes separated by a subquadrate 
interspace. Elytra abbreviated, lateral, broadly rounded 
apically ; mediastinal field not expanded, reaching the apex. 

alvae of the ovipositor without teeth. 


16. Xenoderus montanus, sp. nov. (Pigs. 5, 6). 
9° Antennae slightly longer than head and pronotum 
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with the margins smoeth, thick. Disc of pronotum smooth, 
but not shiny, in prozona, coarsely punctured in metazona ; 
median keel well developed, smooth, not quite reaching the 
hind margin; lateral keels very broadly arched inwards, 
feebly divergent anteriorly and very strongly 80, posteriorly ; 
hind margin brofdly rounded-truncate, slightly emarginate in 
the middle; lateral lobes practically smooth, rugosely punc- 
tured in metazona. Alytra extending just beyond the apex of 
the first tergite, widely separated at the back, widened 
towards the apex which is broadly rounded and slightly 


emarginated above the middle; veins straight, veinlets sparse : 
and irregular. Hind femora moderately robust, gradually 
narrowed apically. 
Coloration reddish-brown. Antennae dark-brown. Face 
mottled with blackish, with a pale oblique fascia occupying 
the space between the lateral facial keel and the subocular 
¥ 
= 
Sa —= ™e 
. —/ 
= — &: 
6 


¢ Fig. 5. Xenoderus montanus, gon. and sp. nov., 2, pronotum. 
Fig. 6 Xenoderus montanur, left clytron. 


sulcus. Pronotum with the lateral velvety-brown fasciae | ‘ 
adjoining the lateral keels from outside in prozona, and from Si Seer 
the inside, in metazona ; lateral lobes with a blackish spot Be at» Pe 
front of the first sulcus, below the middle. Abdomen with | 
blackish lateral fasciae. Hind femora testaceous, fascia 
r with blackish above; externo-median area grey; knees black = 
on the sides. Hind tibiae red, with whe very aa ee ‘74,0 
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Superficially, it resembles a Stauroderus, but the shape of 
pronotal keels, position of its sulcus, shape of the hind margin 
of its disc, and of the lower margin of lateral lobes, as well as 
the shape and venation of elytra, do not permit including this 
species in Stauroderus. It would he very interesting to know 
the male of this remarkable insect, as a study of that sex may 
indicate whether it is not related to Gomphocerus which it also 
resembles in a marked degree 


; l7. Aiolopus tamulus ([.). 


Near Shi-ku on Yangtee-kiang, 6,400’, 10. VI, 12% ; Gad-ssu on 
Yangtse-kiang, 6,600°, 20. VI, lao, 12: near Chi-tien, 7,000°, 3. VILLI, 
lo. 


A very widely distributed Oriental species. 


Subfamily O&otroDINaAg. 


18. Locusta migratoria, L. ph. danica L. 


Gad-asu on Yangtse-kiang, 6,600. 20. VI, 7 “a&%. 5 3S: noar 
Shi-ku on Yangtse-kiang, 6,400°, 19. VI, 2 # o& ; near Landre, Mekong 
. valley, 9.000°, 9 VII, 2 22: near Gadza, 6,600. 4 VIII, 1>. 


10. Gastrimarsus transversus (Thunb.). 


Feng-ming-kai, S. of Likiang, 7,700", 4. VUIT, lo”; near Chi-tien, 
7,000’, 3. VITI, 1 &@; Tacheng on Chi-teung R., open valley, 7,300°, 
1. VEIL. 1 o&*, | larva. 


20. Gastrimargus nubilus, sp. nov. 


Smaller and much darker coloured than G. transverszs 
(Thunhbg.). 

3. Antennoe reaching somewhat beyond the base of bind 
femora. Head less compressed laterally than in G. transversus, 
the face being less deep and broader. Frontal ridge slightly 
convex in profile, scarcely narrowed at the fastigiam, very 
feebly dilated at the clypeus shallowly impressed at the 

ae ocellum, coarsely, but not densely, punctured above the latter, 
with only a few minute scattered punctures below it- 
x Fastigium of vertex somewhat more sloping than in G. trans- 
5 eats versus and forming a broader arch with the frontal ridge, 
longer than broad, more strongly narrowed in front than in 
— . ‘transversus, without the median carinula; foveolae  tri- 





e subocular distance. Pronotum well compressed laterally, 
ry little constricted in prozo median keel somewhat 

n in G. transversus, practically straight in profile; 

ulei indistinct ; ; _ angle » obtuse, bus, not 
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rounded ; hind angle *acute, not rounded; lateral lobes, 
distinctly shorter than high, rugosely punctured. Elytra 
extending a little bevond the hind knees; discoidal vein 
slightly sinuate ; interulnar area only a little broader than the 
discoidal area (distinctly broader than that in G. transversus). 
Wings narrower and with the hind margin more rounded than 
in G@. transversus. 

Coloration reddish-brown, with the usual pattern on the 
head and pronotum. Elytra blackish-infumate throughout, 
scarcely transparent in the apical half, not at all so, basally, 
where they are blackish-brown, with but minute and indefinite 
pale spots in the anterior discoidal area; a sharp and very 
narrow white fascia beyond the middle, between the radial and 
ulnar veins; no other markings or spots, only the anal field 
entirely green and some cells in the apical half slightly less 
infumate than others. Wings with the disc pale-yellow and 
the rest infumate throughout, only slightly paler before the 
apex. Hind femora and tibiae as in G. marmoratus. 


c 
Length of body .. Hf - +¥ 23 mom. 
9 » Ppronotum av we 6 
me » elvtra xa ny 21-5 
, hind femora 43 are 14 


Tacheng. 7,300’, 1. VIII, 1 + (type); Gadza, 6,600°, 4. VIII, 1 
(paratype); Sekan, Jugeh R.. 7,300', 30. VII, | & (paratype). 

This new species is easily recognised by its very dark 
elytra with but one very narrow transverse white fascia, as well 
as by the wing-fascia fused with the apical spots. The latter 
character may be less pronounced in the female, which 
rerrains, as yet, undescribed. JI do not think this is only a 
subspecies of G. transversus, because of some structural 
differences, mentioned in the description, and also because 
a quite typical specimen of the latter species has been taken at 
Tacheng, apparently together with the type of new species, 


21. Heteropternis respondens (Walk.). 
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distinctly reclinate, moderately contex in profile, rather 
narrow at the fastigium, gradually but distinctly widened to 
between the antennae, where it is nearly twice as broad as at 
the fastigium, very slightly narrowed below the ocellum, 
feebly widened near the clypeus ; its surface rugosely-foveolate 
at the fastigium, punctured above the ocellum, impressed at 
and below the latter. Fastigium of vertex moderately 
sloping, forming with the frontal ridge a distinct, though 
rounded. obtuse angle, more than half again as long as it is 
broad, pyriform in shape, not much narrowed in front; its 
surface, slightly concave, with a pair of small transverse 
tubercles nearly separating the very apex, and a few practi- 
eally obsolete minutely round tubercles elsewhere; a quite 
short median longitudinal carinula (or, rather an elongate 
tubercle) at the back of vertex; foveolae short, acutely 
triangular. Occiput with a few small tubercles. Pronolum 
short and thick callously rugose and tuberculate, moderately 
constricted in the prozona; two short, oblique, sharp lateral 
ridges at the front margin which is rounded, somewhat 
projecting ; median keel well raised, straight in profile, 
lamelliform but incrassate just behind the front margin and 
at the second sulcus; first suleus distinct, strongly sinuate 
backwards, obliterate at the sides of the keel which is notched 
opposite it; second (typical) suleus practically straight, 
placed just before the middle, deep, cutting the keel; 
metazona distinctly broader than long, shallowly and broadly 
impressed sideways of the keel in the front part, with 
irregular short longitudinal rugosities and round “tubercles ; 
hind angle very obtuse, broadly rounded, not at all attenuate. 
its margins straight. Lateral lobes of pronotum much deeper 
than long, rugulose and punctured, especially in metazona ; 
front margin moderately sinuate, somewhat oblique; front 
angle very obtuse, neither rounded, nor attenuate; lower 
margin straight and oblique backwards to beyond the middle. 
then broadly rounded together with the hind angle. Sternum 
with small, but very distinct, scattered punctures; mesos- 
ternal lobes transverse, their interspace slightly narrower than 
one of the lobes; metasternal interspace about twice as broad 
as long. JHlytra extending scarcely beyond the hind knees, 
subcoriaceous ; stigmatic arch in the middle; discoidal vein 
very distinct, approaching the radial vein near the apex. 
Hind femora scarcely denticulate on the upper margin. 
Ooloration dark-brown, with blackish markings and dots. 
| third, and 
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black dots; inner face and lower suleus yellowish, with black 
fasciae knees blackish. WHind tibiae red, with an ivoryv-white 
post-basal ring included between the black base and a blackish. 
brown ring ; apical spurs blackish-brown. Abdomen vellowish, 
narrowly annulated with brown on the underside. 


. St 
Length of body : 21 mm. 
. » pronotum ae x 4-5 
+ », elytra se es 18 
y? os hind femor pte és 13°5 
A single male from Shuan-dang-chong, 7-8,000', 4. V1. ~ 


This is the only species of the genus with red hind tibiae 
which are very distinctly fasciated as well. A remarkable 
feature of its pronotum is the notch of the median keel 
opposite the first sulcus; this is in the disagreement with 
generic diagnosis, but I am not at all sure whether this is not 
an individual abnormity The highly characteristic reticula- 
tion of the elytra leaves no doubt as to correctness of generic 
assignment of the new species. 


23. Trilophidia annulata (Thubg.). 
Luchang to Fei-lung, 4,500', 29. V, 2 « & ; Fei-lung, 4,500’, 1 &. oi. 


24. Sphingonotus yunnaneus, sp. nov. 


9. Of medium size, but robustly built. Antennae 
distinctly flattened, before the apex slightly dilated, about as 
long as heagl and pronotum together. Head scarcely project- 
* ing above the level of pronotum. Face slightly reclinate ; 
minutely, but deeply punctured; frontal ridge very slightly 
cofivex in profile between antenns, distinctly constricted | at 
fastigium, dilated between antennae, below the ocellum 
parallel-sided and slightly more narrow than at fastigium, rx. 
widened again and obliterate from below half-way between  — , 
ocellus and clypeus; its surface punctured, above the ocellus he 
slightly convex, below it strongly sulcate half-way down to- 
elypeus. Eyes feebly p 
broadly oval, subequal 
cular distance slightly broader t 
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angles (taking place of lateral keels); hind angle about 90°, 
but broadly rounded, with the sides straight; median keel 
low, linear, but quite distinct throughout, even between the 
sulei. Lateral lobes much deeper than long, rugosely punc- 
tured, especially in metazona ; anteriorangle a little more than 
90°, rounded; lower margin feebly ascending,‘slightly sinuate 
near the anterior angle ; hind angle broadly rounded, 

Sternum in scattered, shallow punctures; mesosternal 
lobes transverse, with the interspace as broad as one of the 
lobes; metasternal interspace about half again as broad as long. 
Elytra reaching to beyond the middle of hind tibiae, moder- 
ately broad, coriaceous in the basal third only, hyaline and 
very sparsely reticulate in the rest; discoidal vein feebly 
sinuate, strongly approached apically to radial vein ; hind 
discoidal area with 2-4 very irregular rows of cells; ulnar 
furcal area moderately broad, practically parallel-sided, with 
1-2 rows of irregular cells; interulnar area scarcely broader 
than the discoidal, with only very irregular, thin and 
interrupted false vein.. Wings slightly shorter than elytra, 
about half again as long as they are broad, with the hind 
margin broadly and regularly arched; radial veins scarcely 


. incrassate. Hind femora and tibiae short. Valvae of ovt- 
positor short, rounded, blunt. | 
Coloration reddish-ochraceous. Sides of head grey. 


Elytra with the basal third reddish, with some darker spot 
distally ; indefinite, small brownish spots in the apical half 
and more distinct ones along the anal field. Wings faintly 
bluish on the disc, with a faint smoky fascia, not reaching the 
front and the inner margins, not touching the hind margin. 
Hind femora greyish, with faintest traces of brownish fasciae 
above, and with reddish-brown knees; inner side yellowish, 
with the middle of basal half brownish, and with an indefinite 
pre-apical fascia of the same colour. Hind tibiae pale- yellow, 


: with the spines blackish ° 
Length of body .. + .. 28mm. 
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unlike also that of (allirrhipis (not known to me _ by 
specimens), but the new species cannot be included in either 
of those genera on account of the venation of wings which 
is that of a Sphingonotus. When the male of this insect is 
discovered, its position may, perhaps, become clearer, but in 
the meantime F think it safest to leave it in the genus 
Sphingonotus. 


Subfamily PyYRGOMORPHINAE, 


25. Atractomorpha, sp. 


Feitung, 4,500', 29. V, 1 2 : Tsing to Lan-chou, 7-8,000', 5, VI, 
Raion. Mekong R., 28. VI, 1 &; near Yej-chih, Mekong R., 
_ 1 hesitate to identify the species and do not. think it 
wise to describe it as new, since the systematics of the genus 
are in a most hopeless state. 


Mekongia, gen. nov. 


A member of the group Sphenarii. Antennae thick, 
cylindrical. Head conical; frontal ridge moderately oblique, 
sulcate throughout; vertex feebly ascending, short. Pro- 
notum conical, rugose, with irregular, but distinet, lateral 
keels; median keel distinct : hind margin shallowly excised ; 
lateral lobes with the lower margin slightly turned up ; 
their hind margin sinuate. Prosternum with a low, obtuse, 
conical tubercle. Mesosternal lobes about as long as broad, 
with the inner angle rounded and the hind margin oblique, 
sinuate: mesosternal interspace in both sexes transverse, 
widened posteriorly (more so in the female). Metasternal 
foweolae very broadly separated in the female, distinctly so in 
the male. Abdomen conical, in the male somewhat recurved 
apically. Elytra minute, scale-like. Tympanum minute, 
rudimentary, closed. Front femora somewhat compressed 
laterally, in the male slightly incrassate. Hind femora 
narrow, their keels and the ridges of externo-median area 
distinct. Hind tibiae suleate below (i.e., between the two 
rows of spines), provided with an external subapical spine. 


26. Mekongia gregoryi sp. nov. (Fig. 7). 


@. Antennae reaching the metazona of pronotum, Head — 


short; face moderately reclinate, with small, scattered punc- 
, aised between antennae, quite low 
elsewhere, not reaching the clypeus. Fastigio-frontal angl 
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cranules. Pronotum short, conical,, somewhat depressed, 
densely callousely rugose and punctured; its disc very distinctly 
convex in transverse direction, slightly convex longitudinally ; 
hind margin obtusely excised, with the margins broadly 
arched. First transverse sulcus of the pronotum obliterate ; 
second sulcus very distinct, placed searcely before the middle, 
obtusely angulate at the median keel (the angle pointing 
forwards), broadly sinuate sideways of the keel ; third sulcus as 
distinet as the second, placed at the apical third, straight. 
Median keel low, irregular, practically obliterated in front of 
the second sulcus (i.e., between that sulcus and the missing 
first suleus), intersected by the second and third snicus, in 
metazona perceptible only in front, obsolescent behind. 
Lateral keels low, very irregular, obtuse-angulately inflexed 
at the first (missing) suleus, gradually divergent backwards, 


¢ 8 
Fig. 7. Mekongia gregory, gen. and sp. nov., a. - 
Fig. 8. Yunnanites coriacea, gen. and sp. nov., a. 


intersected by sulci, obsolescent in metazona. Lateral lobes 
much longer than high, narrowed both in front and below, 
broadly impressed in the middle, with a depressed callous 
tubercle between the second and third suleus; front margin 
oblique, straight; front angle very obtuse, rounded; lower 
margin strongly oblique, slightiv sinuate: hind angle straight ; 
hind margin broadly sinuate. ‘The visible part of mesonotum 
is slightly shorter than distance between the second and 
third pronotal sulci, smooth in front, obsoletely rugulose 
behind, with a feeble median sulcus instead of the keel. 
Metanotum somewhat longer than metazona of pronotum, 
obsoletely rugulose and punctured, broadly roundly emarginate 
behind, with a low median keel. Pleurae callously rugose 
and punctured. Elytra very small, more than twice as | as 


broad. Abdomen with the first tergite slightly shorter t 
than the fe 


metanotum, less distinctly rugose tter, with a 
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distinct, low median Keel; the following tergites only slightly 
rugulose, finely punctured, slightly carinated along the 
middle, the sculpture growing gradually fainter posteriorly. 
Upper valvae of ovtpositor robust, slightly sinuate; lower 
valvae much smaller, obtusely dentate, distinctly decurved. 
Hind femora note reaching the apex of abdomen. Hind tibiae 
with 9-LO outer and 11 inner spines. 

Coloration greyish-brown. Antennae reddish-brown, darker 
distally. Cheeks bluish-grey, with the oblique callous fascia 
yellowish. Lower margin of the lateral pronotal lobes yellow- 
ish. Abdomen with two irregular oblique brown fasciae on ~ 
each tergite. Hind femora part!y pale-rose externally ; lower 
outer sulcus castaneous. Hind tibiae pale rose; spines white, 
with black tips. 

@. (paratype). Much smaller than the female, with the 
abdomen recurved apically. Antennae slightly longer than 
head and pronotum together. Coloration darker, with some 
indefinite castaneous markings on pronotuim., 


@ (type). ¢ (paratype) 


Length of body .. 45 mm. 28 min 
. » pronotum 9 6 
‘5 ., metanotum 3°5 2 = 
zs » elytra 2 1 
.. ., hind femora 1s 15 


The female type and one of the male paratypes have been 
taken near Landre, Mekong valley, 8000', 9. VII; another male 
paratype is labelled simply ‘‘ Yunnan" but it was taken at 

. IL VII, that is, practically, if not actually, at the same 
locality. i | 

e The group Sphenarii, in which this new genus must be 

inced; includes only two previously known genera, Sphenarium 

and Prosphena, both Central-American in their distribution, 

but I know another, not yet described, genus represented 


by several species in S.E. Africa, while one more is described ~ 
below from Yunnan. ‘The genus Mekongia is easily recognised | ; 


by its short fastigium, sculpture of the body and scale-like, 
short elytra. 
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bearing a short, acutely conical tubercle on its top. Mesosternal 
lobes (in the male) as long as broad, with the inner angle 
rounded and the hind margin transverse, moderately sinuate ; 
mesosternal interspace (in the male) slightly narrower than 
long, feebly widened posteriorly. Metasternal foveolae broadly 
separated (in the male). Elyvtra lateral, wery narrow, but 
extending well bevond the second tergite. Tympanum open, 
membranaceous. Front and middle femora distinctly incrassate 
(in the male). Hind femora thick (not broad!), gradually 
narrowed apically, with the keels and ridges of externomedian 
area very low and obtuse. Hind tibiae rounded, provided 
with an external subapical spine. 


27. Yunnanites coriacea, sp. nov. (Fig- 5)- 


3. Antennae somewhat longer than head and pronotum 
together. Head rather short; face distinctly reclinate, in 
fairly large, but subobsolete punctures and_ callosities. 
Frontal ridge raised between antennae, but quickly lowered 
quite depressed from above the ocellum, obliterated below. 
Fastigio-frontal angle more than 60° (the frontal ridge being 
distinctly convex in profile just below fastigium); fastigium 
feebly narrowed in front, rounded apically, scarcely longer 
than broad, subequal in length to an eye; tempora punctured, 
separated by distinct sulci. Eyes very broadly oval. Cheeks 
with an incomplete row of very small, depressed granules. 
Pronotum almost cylindrical, very feebly narrowed in front, 
leathery-rugulose; disc well convex ; hind margin obtus- 
angulately excised, with the sides slightly con’vex. First 
transverse sulcus very feeble, but distinct, cutting the 
median keel, but not the lateral ones; second and third syleci 
deep, straight, cutting all three keels; second sulcus placed 
slightly before the middle, third—distinetly behind it, but before 
the apical third. Median keel very low and not regular, but 
perceptible throughout. Lateral keels very faint, slightly 
inflexed in the middle of prozona, feebly divergent back- 
wards, obsolete in metazona. Lateral lobes much longer than 
high, strongly narrowed in front; front margin oblique 
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median keel running throughout. Hind tibiae with 9 outer 
and 1l inner spines. ° 

Coloration uniformly reddish-oliveceous-brown, shiny ; 
underside more castaneous. Antennae blackish. ¢ 


Length of body .. ms -. 29°5 mm. 
i ,« pronotum P ye 6°5 
= » Metanotum ma =i 2 
a », elytra .. we pe th 
of » hind femur <5 Siva 2a 


A single male from Li-chiang, 8,200’, 15. VI. 

‘This, the second known, Asiatic venus of the group 
Sphenarti differs from Mekongia, described above, by its differ- 
ently shaped elytra, well developed tympanum, comparatively 
narrow mesosternal interspace and sculpture of the body. 
It shows more relationship to the central-American genus 
Sphenarium, differing from the iatter by the decidedly shorter 
fastigium, by deep pronotal sulci and by the generally more 
coarse sculpture. 


Subfamily CaTANTOPINAR. 


25. CGatantops humilis (Serv.). 
North of Wei-hsi, 27. VI, 1 @ ; ** Yunnan,” 11. VII, 1 ¢. 

This widely distributed Oriental species has been recorded 
from Yunnan by Walker under the name Cyrtacanthacris 
punctipennis, Walk. which is a pure synonym of Catantops 
Aumalis. 


fa 29. Patanga japonica (Bol.). 


Lo-ma-ho valley, between Shuan-tun-tsing and Lan-chou, 7-8,000', 
S WI, 1 &, 1 ; near Shi-ku on Yangtse-kian , 6,400’, 19. VI, 2a a, 
2° >; Gad-ssu on Yangtse kiang, 6,600’, 20. VI, 1 «: N. of Yei-Chih, 
6,400°, 1. VIL; near Nan-tao, 6.4 ~2 VII, 220; E. of Atuntzu on 
Pei-Ma-Shan, 7,300‘, 30. VII, 1 @. 


The Yunnan specimens approach somewhat the Indian 
P. succincta (L.) of which japonica may be only an Eastern 


subspecies: | | 
Subfainily AcRYDIINAB, on at 

30. Coptotettix conspersus, Hanc. ? 
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31. Hyboella sp. sp. 


Yung-Chang, 5,500’, 24. V, 1 @; near Nantao, 6,400°, 2. VII,1¢ ; 

5. E. of Atuntzu, 12,000’, 20. VIT. 12 ; Gadza, 6,000’, 4. VITI, 1 ¢@. 
Four specimens of Hybhoella belonging, apparently, to three 
species do not agree exactly with descriptions of known species, 
but I find it quite useless to describe new Acrydiinae from single 
specimens and without a careful comparison with authentic 
specimens of known species. The genus Hyboella seems to be 
very well represented in the Himalayas and Tibet, but the 
majority of species have been described from single, or very 
: few, specimens, while only two have been figured ; key to the 
Indian species published by Hancock (Rec. Ind. Mus, XI, 
1915, p. 104) is, like most keys by that author, very confusing 
and indefinite. | 








ArTicLeE No. 33 


Blattidae collected by Prof. Gregory's expedition 
to Yunnan. . 


By R. Hanttscn, Pa#.D. 


l. Leucophza nigra Brunner von Wattenwyl. 


1 &, Hoan, Yunnan, 8.W. China, 4,900’. (Prof. J. W. Gregory, 
26-65-1922.) 

The single specimen before me agrees sufficiently with 
Brunner's meagre description', except for the absence of a thin 
rufous border along the anterior margin of the pronotum, the 
latter in this case being entirely black. The measurements of 
the Yunnan specimen are :-— 


Total length: 25 mm.; body: 17 mm.; pronotum: 5°2 x 
6 mm.; tegmina: 20 mm. 

These figures differ only slightly from those given by 
Brunner, except that his measurement “ pron. transv. 17 mm.”’ 
is quite impossible and is an obvious misprint. 

Distribution: Burma (Brunner); Sumatra (Rehu): Java 
(Oxford University Museum). 


2. Pseudoglomeris dubia, sp. nov. 


1 3 (mutilated, with the last three abdominal segments missing). 
W. of Yangtsieon, Yunnan, S.W. China, 8,000 ft. (Prof. J. W. Gregory, 
8-6-1922.) Sei 

Apterous, depressed, dark bronze green, shining. Head 
black, vertex almost golden ; antennw dark fuscous, about 
two thirds of the length of the body. Pronotum depressed, 
parabolic, much broader than long, posterior border almost 
straight, lateral angles not produced, dark bronze green, shin- 
ing, deeply punctured. Mesonotum and metanotum similarly 
coloured and punctured, their posterior borders concave, late- 
ral angles produced backwards. Abdominal segments (1 to 6) 
also dark bronze green, punctured, without sulci, lateral angles 
not produced backwards, segments 3 to 6 with a single impres- 
sion on either side. Abdomen ventrally also uniform greenish 
black, shining, punctured. Legs black, with the tibial spines 
and tarsi dark rufous. } 

Length of the mutilated specimen 11 mm. (of the perfect 
insect probably about 13 mm.); pronotum 3°5 x 6°5 mm. 

The exact systematic position of this species is of some 





| Nouveau Syatime des Blatiaires, p. 280 (1865). 
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difficulty. The species has the comparatively small and only 
little vaulted pronotum of a Pseudoglomeris, whilst the ab- 
sence of sulci to the abdominal segments show its affinity to 
Perispheria. Also the impressions on the abdominal “seg- 
ments 3 to 6 remind of certain species of this latter genus, 
viz., Perispharia lucasiana Saussure and Zehntner, P. arma- 
dillo Serville, and /. qlomerijformis Lucas. [See Saussure and 
Zehntner’s key, in Rev. Suisse Zool., Vol. IL, p. 35 (1895)]. 


3. Pseudoglomeris semi-sulcata, sp. nov. 


1 2, W. of Yangtsien, Yunnan, S.W. China, 8,000 ft. (Prof. J. W. 
Gregory, 8-6-1922.) 

Apterous, depressed, black, shining. Head black, shin- 
ing; antennze more than one half of the length of the body, 
black. Pronotum semi-circular, only slightly vaulted, poste- 
rior border almost straight, its middle barely produced back- 
wards, shining black, with the margins rufous and semi-trans- 
parent, entirely punctured. Mesonotum and metanotum 
shining black, punctured, their lateral angles lobiform, pro- 
duced backwards. Abdominal segments of the same colour, 
punctured ; 2nd, 3rd and 4th segments above with distinct 
sulci which are also distinctly, though minutely punctured ; re- 
maining segments above without sulci; segments below with 
sulei throughout; lateral angles of the 6th segment not pro- 
duced posteriorly. Subgenital lamina small, semicircular ; 
eerci rufous. Legs black, tarsi dark fuscous. 

Total length 14 mm.; pronotum 4x 5's} mm. 

Neartst to Pseudoglomeris nepalensis Saussure and Zehnt- 
ner, from Sikkim, but smaller (viz., total length 14 mm. as 
against 18 mm.), and differing from it especially by the prono- 
tum being much narrower (viz., 5°53 mm. against 9 mm ). 

From the single specimen before me I am unable to tell 
how far the presence or absence of abdominal sulci is of speci- 
fic value, and whether or not their appearance may be due to 
a greater or lesser contraction of the body. 





ARTICLE No. 34. 


Note on a Brackish-water Actinian frpm Madras. 


By H. Srixivasa Rao, M.A., Assistant Superintendent, 
Zoological Survey of India. 


(Communicated with the parmission of the Director, Zoological 
Survey of India, by Dr. 8S. L. Hora.) 


Our knowledge of the brackish-water Actinians in India 
dates from the time of Stoliczka,!' who, in the year 1869, 
recorded a form from Port Canning in Lower Bengal. He 
described the anatomy and habits of this form under the name 
Sagartia schilleriana Stoliezka. In 1907 Annandale,? while 
studying the fauna of the brackish-water ponds in the same 
locality, discovered three forms of which one was Stoliczka’s 
species, which he ascribed to the genus Metridium. He regarded 
the second form as a variety of Metridium schilleriana and the 
third as the voung of the variety. In 1914 he recorded the 
two latter from the Chilka Lake, and regarded them as the 
types of his genera Pelocwtes and Phylocwtes respectively." 
The Gangetic and Chilka species of the former were identical, 
while those of the latter were distinct. MWetridium schilleriana 
was, however, not found in the Chilka Lake. Considerable 
light has been thrown on the structure and bionomics of the 
Indian brackish-water Actiniaria by the researches of the late 
Dr. Annandale, but the field is vet wide and requires thorough 
investigation. In a recent paper on the classification “of 
Actiniaria Stephenson * has discussed the mutual relationship of 
the Indian brackish-water Actinians in great detail. He sug- 
gested the new name Diadumene for the genus containing 
Stoliczka’s species giving reasons for dropping the generic 
names Sagartta and Metridiwm. He regarded the Chilka species 
of Phytocetes as the type of a distinct genus named by him 
Mena and grouped all the known Indian brackish-water genera 
under the new family name Diadumenide. 

There are thus four species of brackish-water Actiniaria 
representing the four genera Diadumene, Pelocetes, Phytocastes 
and Mena. The distribution of the species seems to be restric- 
ted, having been recorded hitherto from the Rengete delta and 
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the Chilka Lake. It es, however, probable as suggested by 
Annandale, that Pelocetes exul (first recorded from Port Can- 
ning as a variety of Diadwmene schilleriana) is more widely 
distributed than we know. It occurs in smaller numbers in 
the brackish-water area at Madras. I have been able to find 
only two individuals of this species in a collection consisting 
of several individuals of the form which is the subject of the 
present note. One of them was abnormal having only 11 
divisions of the oral disc, 11 pedunculated and 11 simple 
tentacles in two cycles. The mesenteries were, however, 
normal. 

The form described in this note is apparently new to 
science ' and is probably closely allied to Peloca@tes exul. It is 
not intended here to discuss the systematic position of this 
new Actinian on inadequate anatomical data, but simply to 
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ad Fig. 1.—Brackish-water Actinian from Adyar, Madras, 


tory which may interest workers on the subject. 
In the year 1917, | 

the edge of a brackish-water area near Adyar in Madras, my 

attention was arrested by the pees of a number of Actinians 

in burrows at the bottom o 
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burrows resulted only in securing parts $f the animals. Several! 
complete individuals were, however, obtained with the help of 
a spade which was suddenly plunged into the mud close to 
the burrows and levered up to obtain a large lump of the soil 
containing the animals. The animals were gll picked up in a 
flabby condition, some of them filled with water. They had a 
long vermiform column with a reduced basal disc, and numer- 
ous simple tentacles arranged incycles. In general appearance 
the individuals seemed to approach those of Pelocates exul, but 
differed in the number and arrangement of the tentacles. 

Before going into some details of the anatomy and habits of 
the animal a short descriptive account of its habitat will not be 
out of place. About three miles south of Fort St. George the 
river Advar opens out to the sea. On the north-bank of the 
river lies a Jow area about half a square mile in extent withina 
few yards from the surf line. It may roughly be divided into 
two regions, a central zone which is deep and a marginal zone 
consisting of shallow pools and channels. During heavy rains 
in November this division is not apparent, the whole area 
being covered by a continuous sheet of water. The area is in 
communication with the river close to its mouth and through 
the latter with the sea. The water at this time of the year is 
guite fresh. From January the level of water begins to fall and 
the mouth of the river is gradually closed by a sand-bank raised 
by the action of breakers. For a period of about eight months 
in the year commencing from March the water is brackish and 
sometimes distinctly saline. The bottom consists of soft clay 
mixed with fine sand, and in some parts covered b¥ tegetable 
debris. Large masses of algw, chiefly a species of ntero- 
morpha, float on the surface in the central zone. Isolaged 
mangrove formations are present on the western half of the 
area. The fauna has a preponderating marine element, but it 
is probable that many of the species are distinct from the true 
marine ones found in the open sea. Representatives of all the 
marine groups except Echinodermata are present. The great 
masses of alow harbour a large number of animals, chief 
of which are Amphipods, Isopods, Turbellarians, and Nudi- 
branchs. The marginal zone teems with life, the most striking 
being hermitcrabs inhabiting shells of various marine Gas- 
tropods and even hollow bones, smaller Crustacea, Polychwtes 
and Oligochetes. The fauna as a whole is quite varied and 
interesting, and an intensive survey of the area will probably 
yield valuable results. 

The Actinians in question occur chiefly on the edge of the 
marginal zone East and West of the area. Inthe former locality 
there are fairly deep pools between artificial sand banks and in 
the latter open shallow ones. I have taken individuals from 
both Perak but it is easier to obtain them from the marginal 
zone on the West. They are conspicuous in the bright morning 
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sun and have their tentacles fully expanded just above the 
burrows. As the day advances they withdraw themselves into 
their burrows and reappear in the evening about sunset. They 
are, however, much less conspicuous at sunset than at dawn. 
| have visited the area almost every month from July to 
March, but have found the Actinians only from January to 
March. So far as my observations go not a single individual 
was found during the other months. Their absence during 
these months is probably due to the heat in the first half and 
to the freshness of the water in the second. The fishermen of x 
the place, who dig up the bottom for a species of Polychwte 
worm (Marphysa) which they use as a bait for fish. have also re- 
marked the absence of the Actinians during this period. They 
call them ‘ flower-like worms’ in their vernacular and are ac- 
quainted with their burrowing habits, and remarkably enough 
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animal, but can also be distinguished in well-preserved indivi- 
duals. In the fully expanded animal the oral disc slightly 
extends beyond the column. It is usually lobulated consisting 
of twelve radial divisions which are further subdivided in some 
individuals. The oral aperture is elongate and oblong anc 
frequently tightly closed leaving a circular opening at each 
end. The tentacles are usually of a cream colour, but in a few 
specimens they have a pinkish tinge. They are long and 
tapering and perforated by a minute opening at their distal 
extremity. They are arranged in four cycles, each consisting 
of 24 tentacles. ‘The tentacles of the innermost cycle alternate 
with the radial divisions of the oral disc, while those of the 
others alternate with the tentacles of the next inner cycle. 
The relative lengths of the tentacles of the four cyeles vary in 
different individuals. For instance in some specimens the 
tentacles of the two inner cycles are longer than those of the 
outer, in others those of the two central cycles are shorter than 
those of the outer or the inner, while in others the tentacles of 
the outer cycle are much longer than those of the other three. 
This difference in the relative lengths of the tentacles is to be 
seen in both living and preserved specimens. There are six 
pairs of macrocnemes and eighteen pairs of microcnemes. In a 
few individuals there are twenty-one pairs of the latter, the 
three additional pairs being found between one of the pairs of 
directives. The arrangement of the longitudinal muscles on 
the primary mesenteries is identical with that of P. exul. The 
free margins of the macrocnemes bear mesenterial filaments 
and acontia, and next to these on the inner side the gonads. . 
Stoma are also present on the macrocnemes. The microcnemes 
are all sterile. The tentacular cavities are in open communiea- 
tion with the intra-and inter mésenterial spaces. Nematocysts 
are present on the column and tentacles, but they are more 
numerous on the latter. They are of two sizes, long and short 
ones, the former being more numerous. 

Of several individuals examined a few were immature, 
while all the rest bore spermaries only, Despite careful ex- 
amination of a large number of specimens I have failed to find 
even a single specimen bearing ovaries. The ovaries are 
probably formed at a later quiescent period during which the 
animals apparently rarely come out of their burrows. 
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tions, the inner consisting of a row of elongate elliptical cells 
provided with a few long cilia, and the outer of shorter colum- 
nar cells with numerous short cilia. Nematocysts are found 
in large numbers in the outer portion. The two portions are 
intricately folded, and in the living animal perform constant 
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Fig. 3.—Semi-diagramatic sketch of a fertile mesentery and associated 
structures, ~ 
A. Part of mesentery showing the disposition of gonads and 
filament. 
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- the fourth day it was found that two of them had a small 
portion of the column buried in the mud, and the remaining 
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the cavities of the tentacles. They probably find their exit 
through the tentacular aperture. 

The following account of the habits of the Actinian is 
based on observations made in the laboratory of the Presidency 
College, Madras, in December, 1918 :— 


The bottom of a tall cylindrical jar was covered with soft 
mud obtained from the brackish-water area at Adyar to a height 
of about four inches. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a 
regular supply of brackish-water from the area, a mixture of 
equal volumes of sea-water and freshwater was used. Small 
burrows were made in the mud and the Actinians inserted in 
them up to half the length of theircolumn. The animals under 
observation were sexually mature but were incomplete, mea- 
suring about four inches. They were easier to handle than 
the long complete individuals which could not be inserted into 
the burrows without injury to the column. Water in the jar 
was changed twice a week and the Actinians fed with plankton 
obtained by townets from the open sea. To prevent crowding 
only four individuals were kept at a time in the aquarium. 
Observations were only made during day time. 

On the second dav the Actinians were found disengaged 
from their burrows and lying with their column parallel to the 
bottom. Three of them had their tentacles fully expanded and 
directed upwards while the fourth had them slightly contracted 
and directed sideways. The former appeared to be shorter 
than on the preceding day. On examining their burrows it 
was found that a small portion of the column of the animals 
was left behind. The upper half of the column was bulged ont 
and translucent, and the cinclides were slightly dilated. The 
mesenteries and gonads were visible through the thin wallsof 
the column. All the four specimens were then irritated by a 
needle and it was observed that in three of them the basal half 
of the tentacles bent over the oral dise which gradually sank 
down with simultaneous jerky contractions of the upper part 
of the column. The tentacles were then partially enclosed by 
the portion of the column which had risen up as a result of the 
contraction. But in the fourth individual the response was 
different. By a sudden contraction, the upper part of the 
column closed over a greater length of the partially contracted 
tentacles and was exceedingly bulged out. After some time 
this individual was found foating some distance below the 
surface of water, and in this condition it remained for several 
hours. On the third day, however, it had settled to the 
bottom with its tentacles partially expanded. 

‘The first set of four actinians was replaced by a fresh one. 


_ The burrows made in the mud were filled up and the animals 
were left undisturbed on a level surface for three days On 
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two sticking to the boftom by their basal disc. All the four 
were then gently dislodged from their position and laid with 
their column parallel to the bottom. Three days later one of 
them was partially buried while the others were found in a 
prone position. .The oral dise including the tentacles was 
inclined towards the bottom in the former, and directed up- 
wards in the latter. On the sixth day two individuals were 
found in burrows excavated, apparently, by the action of the 
pedal disc. It was remarkable that nearly half the length 
of their column was found buried. In one of them the ten- 
tacles were contracted and partially enclosed by the upper > 
part of the column, and in the other they were fully expanded. = 
When gently disturbed the former withdrew itself completely 
in the burrow while the latter did not respond to the stimulus. 
The former was removed from its burrow and left in a prone 
position close to the burrow, and was found to have resumed 
its position in the burrow on the following day. The fourth 
specimen which remained undisturbed in the prone condition 
was next placed in a deep burrow up to the base of the tentacles. 
but was found outside the burrow on the following day. 
The results of the foregoing observations may be summed 
up as follows :— = 
1. In incomplete individuals, i.e.. in those in which the 
basal half of the column is lost in the burrow, a secondary 
pedal dise with an irregular outline is formed. 
2. The secondary pedal disc is used primarily as a bur- 
rowing organ and secondarily as an organ of locomotion, 
3. The Actinian undergoes autotomy and rapid regenera- 
tion of the lost or injured parts. 
' 4. The tentacles and oral disc are subject to partial or 
more or less complete contraction. 
Further observations would have yielded interesting results, 
but unfortunately owing to my unavoidable absence from 
Madras for a considerabie period they could not be continued. ~~ 
The Actinians were, however, left undisturbed for a period of 
over three months unfed and without changes of water. They 
were found living in an apparently healthy condition during 
this period. 1 am indebted to my teacher and friend Mr. R. 
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correct observations in their natural surroundings had failed. 
I have, however, observed that the Aetinians are much more 
sensitive to mechanical disturbances in their natural environ- 
ment than under laboratory conditions. The water used for 
the aquarium was probably more saline than that of the area 
itself, and may have, to some extent, influenced my results. 
I presume, however, that the Actinians behave more or less in 
the same way under natural conditions as well. 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks to 
my professor, Rao Bahadur K. Ramunni Menon, who gave me 
pte facility to work in the laboratory of the Presidency 

ollege. 











Articitr’ No. 35. 


A Study of a Disease of the Garden Peas (Pisum 
sativum) due to Sclerotium rolfsii. 


By Dr. H. CHavupuurti, Panjab University. 


In November, 1923 pea plants were grown for physiologi- 
cal experiments, and when these had grown to a height of 8” or 
; 10°, the lower leaves, in some cases, began to dry up, followed 
= by the upper leaves and ultimately the whole plant. It was 
obviously not a case of wilting, for the leaves at the tips were 
affected last. In some cases, however, bacterial rot set in and 
killed the plants quickly. After the first sign of the disease 
became visible, it was not before three to four weeks that the 
plants were killed. In rare cases, however, plants wilted after 
the first visible signs of the disease. Careful exam/‘nation of the 
aériel parts failed to show any casual organism excepting bac- 
teria, which were present as a result of subsequent infection. 
The roots were also quite healthy, and it was only in the collars 
‘s of the plants, where the tissues were drying up, that the fungal 
hyphae were found. Cultures from these mycelia were made 
in various media. In culture the fungus produced a silky my- 
celium which, coming in contact with the glass surface of the 
test tubes and petri dishes, produced innumerable round sclero- 
tia. The diameter of the sclerotium varied from 0.9 to 1.3 
mm. These sclerotia germinated at once without any period of 
rest, whenever the conditions were favourable. Single sclerotia 

in hanging drops of Coons’ liquid or potato extract germina 
readily and produced a mycelium and sclerotia The sclerotium 
is smooth and round and easily gets detached from the hyphae. 
Inside the host tissue no sclerotium was found. Search was 
: made in the soil for the casual organism. On turning the soil 
- loose cottony mycelia were seen, which with the drying up of the 
soil produced dark brown, almost black sclerotia abundantly. 
These were of the same size and in all repects the same as those 
developed from the culture of the hyphae found in the host 
tissue. The sclerotium when first formed is milky white, gra- 
dually turning brown, dark brown to black as it matures. The 
; fungus grew well in a variety of media, viz. potato mush 
ss agar, purple lactose agar, glucose agar, potato extract agar and 
Coons’ synthetic medium in agar. It also grew in liquid 
media, but not so readily. In the solid and as well as in the 
see's liquid media the fungus did not produce sclerotia when growing 
hay in the media, but only when growing away from it. In the 
b=: culture tubes and petri dishes sclerotia were produced, when 
_--—s the hyphae came in contact with the glass surfaces, as already 
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mentioned. Figures 1 (@ and 4) shows the photograph of the 
two halves of the petr® dishes, where (a) with silky mycelium 
developed in Coons’ medium contains very few sclerotia and (6) 
contains innumerable sclerotia and no mycelium whatsoever. 
At the least chance of desiccation or starvation this fun- 
wus at once produced sclerotia. _ Effect of desiccation was seen 
by simply turning the infected soil, when in a couple of days’ 
time innumerable sclerotia appeared. Also when of two petri 
dish cultures, both growing quite vigorously, one was placed 
in a desiccator and the other in a similar vessel containing a 
quantity of water to keep the chamber moist, sclerotia appeared 
in the former case very quickly, but their formation was de- 
layed in the latter case for a long time, in fact not till the food 
material was almost exhausted or the staling products had pre- 
vented further growth. It may be mentioned here that this 
fungus is an acid producer, and it has been found, by growing it 


* 





Fig. 1 (a and 5b.) 


in media of different hydrogen ion concentrations, that the 
vrowth-range is confined between P,, 5 on the acid side and 
P,, 7-8-8. on the alkaline side. The effect of starvation on 
sclerotium formation may be shown according to Claussen 
(Ztsch. f. Botn, 1912.) by growing the fungus in a small watch 
glass contained inside a bigger watch glass ; the former contain- 
ing Coons’ synthetic medium in agar and the latter the same 
without asparagin and maltose. As long as the fungus was 
confined within the inner watch glass, it produced abundant 
mycelia, and when it eee out into the outer dish, it was 
starved and produced sclerotia at once. | 

| Peiaten oF sclerotia formation to food material,—Investiga- 
tions were carried out with Coons’ synthetic medium which 
consisted of asparagin, maltose, potassium-dihydrogen-phos- 
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amount of asparagin and maltose has been controlled ; in some 
being reduced to half or one fourth and in other cases one or 
the other or both being omitted altogether. Thus when Coons’ 
normal solution was diluted to half the strength, the spread, 
though the same for the same temperature, mycelia production 
and sclerotia formation were different ; less mycelium and fewer 
sclerotia were formed. When only asparagin was reduced to 
half, no appreciable difference either in the mycelium production 
or in the sclerotium formation was found ;: but whenever maltose 
was reduced, there was a marked decrease in the production of 
mycelia as well as in the sclerotium formation, and with elimi- 
nation of maltose altogether no growth took place. The follow- 
ing shows the result in a tabulated form:— 


a i ate ——— 
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Meprom Mycrnitum SCLEROTIUM 

Coons normal good Hoccose mycelium | innumerable sclerotia. 
Coons" 4 normal less mycelium fewer sclerotia 
Coons’ (4 Asparg.) good mycelium many sclerotia 
Coons’ (4 Malt.) scanty mycelium few sclerotia 
Coons’ (no Asparg.; indifferent growth a number of aclerotia 
Coons’ (no Malt.) no growth no sclerotia 
Coons’ (no Asparg. no | no growth no sclerotia 

Malt.) | 


ee 





[solation of the fungus from the host.—A ready method was 
found in cutting the collar of the infected plant, smearing 
it with alcohol and passing it quickly through the flame to get 
rid of any foreign organism sticking to the sides and then 
putting it in a sterilised Roux tube containing a small quantit 
of water, which was incubated at a suitable temperature. é- 
ric] hyphae were seen to come out of the host tissue usually on 
the third or fourth day, from which pure cultures were easily 
made. Sclerotia are formed by the rounding off of a number 
of hyphae together. A transverse section of a mature sclero- 
tium shows a distinct outer epidermal layer with hard black 
thickened cells and a central pseudo-parenchymatous portion. 
In culture the mycelium does not turn brown either at the edges 
or at the surface of the medium and no dark brown ap : 
are formed at the margin of the growth, as found by Butler 
(Diseases of plants) in Sclerotium oryzae, and no hollow cavity 
is formed in the sclerotium, as found in the Italian specimen 


of the same fungus. 





When plants were grown in an infected soil, 


- Groth and temperature.—This fungus has a long range of 
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temperature for its growth. It grows at as low a temperature 
as 10-12°C., and does not cease growing till over 33°C.: the 
growth at the two extreme temperatures, however, is very slow. 
Comparative study of growth in relation to temperature was 
made Figure 2 shows the rate of spread of the fungus at 
different temperatures and also gives a satisfactory measure of 
growth ina medium of constant temperature and constant 
thickness (Chaudhuri. H., A study of the growth in culture of 
Verticillium alboatrum, Annals of Botany, CXLVII.). Maxi- 
mum spread of the fungus was between 22-24°C., with Coons’ 
synthetic medium in agar of 3 mm. thickness. 

The area of the ‘“‘spread”’ of the fungus at different tem- 
peratures as plotted in the foregoing figure, has been taken as 
equal to the square of the diameter. 

Effect of darkness on sclerotium formation.—Plates of Coons’ 
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Fig. 3 shows the result graphically - 
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Control.—It has not been poser to investigate the immu- 
nity or partial resistance of different varieties of peas; ,As the 
organism remains in the soil in the sclerotial form, soil sterili- 
sation has been tried and found to be very successful. By 
subjecting the soil in pots to 30 lbs. steam pressure for 1@ 

. minutes perfect sterilisation was obtained. 
Summary.—During the winter of 1923 pea plants grown m 
ts were found to be suffering from disease. The piants gra- 
~. aiially dried from below upwards. The causa! organism has been 
a: isolated both from the soil and the diseased plants tissues. 

Tnfection occurs through wounds only and specially through 
wounds in the collars. 

The fungus has been grown in various media. The P,, 
value of these media ranged between 5 and 7°8. Below 5 it 
grew very little and above 7°8 it refused to grow. 

ry Tt has a very long temperature range of grovect an hae 

ss ming at 10°C., it does not stop growing till 33°C. is ex ed. 

ss Optimum 22-24°. The effect of light on sclerotium formation 

Uae ee hhas been studied. No appreciable difference was found by 

growing in darkness. A dry atmosphere was found to favour 

: sclerotial formation. In the laboratory autoclaving the soil 

sin pots at 30 Ibs. pressure for 10 minutes secured perfect ster- 
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Before concluding the author takes the opportunity of 

ing Prof. S. C. Banerjee, m.A., B.sc., F.u.8., for the facilities 
given him last summer for working in the Botanical laboratory 
of the Presidency College, Caleutta, where the concluding 


portion of the work was done. 


Depariment of Botany, 
Punjab University, Lahore. 


Dec. 26, 1924. 
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ArTIcLE No. 36. 


Oedogonium Nagii, sp. nov. , 


By H. CnHaupuurtr, Ps.D. (LLond.), M.Sc. (Cal.), D.1.C., 
Department of Botany, The Panjab University. 


In January last some Zygnemas were collected from the 
ditches in the Hazuribag, Lahore. They were left in a wide- 
mouthed bottle in tap water. After some time the filaments 
died away, and later a few green specks appeared at the 
margin on the surface of the water. These were examined 
and found to be young Oedogonium filaments. They were 
placed attached to the sides of the glass in a jar containing 
earth decoction (20%) with Potassium nitrate (1°). They 
grew luxuriantly. The young filaments were attached at the 
base by a brown cementing substance. From each attach- 
Ment spot a cluster of filaments grew out (Fig. 1). Whenever 
these filaments were released from their attachment they did 
not float at all, but sank down to the bottom, where they 
grew, forming a flocculent mass. The apical part of each indivi- 
dual cell, as usual, is slightly wider than the basal, and 
sometimes quite tumid. The cells in the same filament are 
not alike. Sometimes individual cells become narrow and 
long (Fig. 2). The basal cells are generally rather large, tumid, 
elongated at the basal end and branched to form a rhizoid-like 
growth (Fig. 1). The protoplast, in which the chloroplasts 
are embedded, is disposed parietally. The position of thee 
nucleus is variable. Large numbers of starch grains are 
present, specially in the oogonia. In young cells the proto- 
plast are compact bodies, but just before a new cell is formed 
the nucleus divides, the protoplast loses its compact nature 
and the whole space becomes filled up with the loose proto- 
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less end, where it bears a circlet of small cilia. It is about 
12-13 long. After its liberation it moves about for half an 

hour or less, spinning all the time. It then attaches itself by 

its colourless end. On germination, the fixed end of the cell 
branches off to, produce a rhizoid-like holdfast (Figs. 3-9). The 
protoplast extends to the rhizoidal branches but the chloro- 
plasts do not. Sometimes the plants reproduce asexually just 

after germination, when they are unicellular (Fig. 9), by 
liberating the zoospore. Numerous zoospores are formed in 

the early stages, but when the filaments bear the sexual 
organs, generally no zoospores are formed. Only in exception- ~ 
al cases the filaments produce zoospores simultaneously with 
the sexual organs. In the female filaments the formation of 
the zoospores can at once be made out, as the cells producing 
the zoospores become empty. 

Sexual Reproduction.—This new species belongs to the 
group of the dioecious nanandrous forms. The female fila- 
ments are slightly broader (16-18) and more elongated than the 
filaments producing the androgonidangia (14-15), but other- 
wise alike. They are of unlimited growth. The oogonium 
develops from any vegetative cell. The size of the cogonium 
various very much, from 44x40 p» to 80x60 y%. Thereis no a 
difference between the supporting cells, and the other cells 
of the filaments. The oogonia are ellipsoidal globose bodies. 

They occur at irregular intervals. The number of cogonia in a 
single filament is indefinite (Fig. 10). Sometimes there are 
one hundred or more oogonia in one filament. Just before 
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formed into which the solitary androggnidium passes (Fig. 14). 
The androgonidium in this species is the same as the anthe- 
ridium, as it splits and sets free the antherozoid without under- 
going any further divisions. The androgonidium after a little 
while comes out of the vescicle. It resembles in shape the 
zoospores (12-13) butis only alittle smaller (?O-llyz). Tt moves 
about and comes to rest at the side of the oogonial wall, 
where it attaches itself by its anterior end bearing the circlet 
of cilia (Fig. 15). Sometimes a number of these androgonidia 
come to rest on the same oogonium. No further growth 
takes place. The apical portion falls off like a lid by a circu- 
lar slit (Fig. 15a). The antherozoid is now liberated (Fig. 15b) 
and spinning on its axis makes its way through the pore. Some- 
times more than one antherozoid enters the oogonium. As the 
species has been found to deviate materially from all species 
described up to now it has been described as a new species, 
which I propose to name Oedogonium nagii, sp. nov.. in 
hénour of my late teacher, Prof. J. C. Nag, of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. In conclusion the author acknowledges his 
indebetedness to Prof. S. P. Agharkar for kindly looking 
through the manuscript and helping him with the literature on 
the subject. 

Description.—Vegetative plants—long filamentous. Cells 
16ux 18. Zoospores 12-134 long. Dioecious nanandrous 
form. Female filaments same as vegetative plants. Oogonium 
44-80, x 40-60. Androgonidangia—short thick filaments ; cells 
14-154 Androgonidia 10-ll«, opens by a lid liberating the 
antherozoids directly (8-10,.). 
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EXPLAWATION OF PLATE. 
Oedogonium Nagii, sp. nov. 


Fig. 1. A cluster of the young filaments attached by a 
brown cementing substance, x 540. > 

Fig. 2. A single filament showing the difference in cells in ar 
the same filament. x 540. 

Figs. os Young plants with haustoria. x 540. ; 

Fig. Liberation of zoospore by a unicellular plant. » 540, 

‘ 10. A female filament ring oogonia. x 240. 
Fig. 11. Mature oogonium with mucilage protruding through 


the pore. x 540. 5 
Fig. 12. Filament beginning to form androgonidangia. | 
=< 540. = 


Fig. 13. Androgonidangia formed. x 540. 

Fig. 14. Liberation of the androgonidia into the hyaline ves- 
eicle, x 540. 

Fig. 15. Androgonidia attached to the surface of the oogo- 
nium. x 540. 

Fig. 16. Oogoninm with two antherozoids inside. x 540. “ee 
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ARTICLE No. 37. 
>= 


The Subaerial Algae of Barkuda Island, in the Chilka 
Lake, Ganjam District, Madras Presidency. 


By Katipapa Biswas. M.A., Government Research Scholar. 


__ At the invitation of the late Dr. N. Annandale, I paid a 
visit to Barkuda Island in the Chilka Lake in the middle of 
March, 1924, with a view to studying the algal flora of the 
Chilka Lake. A few bottles containing valuable materials had 
already been sent by Dr. Annandale to Dr. P. Bruhl, the 
University Professor of Botany, during the course of the year 
1923. Dr. Bruh! was waiting for further material before setting 
to work, and it was in this connection that I gladly accepted 
the invitation of Dr. Annandale, with whom I spent a week in 
making a more or Jess thorough collection of the algae of the 
Chilka Lake and of Barkuda Island. This material is kept in 
the botanical laboratory of the University College of Science, 
Balliganj, Calcutta, to be gradually worked out by Dr. Bruhl 
and myself. 

The physiography of Barkuda Island and other details 
have already been published in the Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 257-319 under the title 
‘* Introduction to the study of the fauna of an island in the 
Chilka Lake,"’ by Dr. N. Annandale. In this paper.is also 

iven a list of the plants found on the island, compiled by 

. Narayanswami and H.G. Carter of the Botanical Survey. 
This list is almost complete as regards phanerogamic plants, 
but not so with regard to the crvptogamic flora. Thus under 
the head of Bvrophytes no mention has been made of true 
mosses; but during the comparatively unfavourable season, 


during which I was there, I gathered at least one true moss. 
Algae and lichens are not mentioned in that list. The fungi 


found in a termite nest have been worked out by Dr. S. R, Bose, 
and the result was published in a short paper in the Records of 
Indian Museum, Vol. XXV, part II, pp. 253-258. A number of 
fungi, growing either as epiphytes or parasites on the leaves of 
many trees and shrubs of the island still remain to be worked 
out. 
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island is much poorer ip comparison with that of other parts 
of India. Yet, in spite of these unfavourable conditions there 
is an abundant growth of the algae in the island on soil. on 
roofs and on walls. Thus the algae can conveniently be divid- 
ed into four well-defined groups: namely, (1) Soil algae, (2) 
Roof algae, (3) Wall algae, (4) Tree algae ite 

As my visit lasted only a very short time, I was not able 
to observe the behaviour of these algae throughout the year. 
Much, however, has been learnt in the laboratory regarding the 
mane, of life of these algae from what is called “ Raw Cul- 

ure. 

The most common alga that has been observed to grow on 
rocks, gravel and sandy pathways of the island is Scytonema 
mirabile. The pustules or the spreading black or brownish- 
black masses of this cosmopolitan species is one of the most 
prominent features of the subaerial algae which will attract the 
notice of any algologist as soon as he sets his foot on the island. 
This species is variable both as regards its form and its colour 
according to its adaptation to different situations: such as 
rocks, gravel, brickwalls and stony and sandy soil. Generally, 
this species is found in three forms, namely: crustaceous, 
tangled and prostrate forms. The first form is found on rocks 
and stones; and the last two on walls and sandy and gravelly 
soil and pathways. The colour of the sheath is of different 
shades of brown, but chiefly blackish-brown, 

Associated with these algae are also sometimes found 
sparsely scattered superficial layers of Porphyrosiphon notarisii 
with its sharacteristic densely lamellose or fibrillose pink 
sheath. Closely adberent to the bottom laver of the filaments 
of S. mirabile are found two species of Phormidium, namely, 
Piormidium fragile and Phormidium corium. Near the mouth 
of a drain, on moist sandy soil were also found more or less 
pure vrowths of P. fragile and P.corium. In the dry season 
these layers of soil algae detach themselves in sheets along with 
a quantity of soil adhering to them. In this way these small 
sheets of dried soil are carried about the island by the wind, 
the algae passing through a period of drought in the hot 
weather. But with the advent of the rainy season they settle 
down in suitable places, when the hormogones come out of their 
sheaths, giving rise to a new generation and thus renewin 
their activities. The spongy and woolly texture of S. mirabi 
with its tough blackish-brown or deep brown sheath helps it to 
be carried about to different places, such as roofs, walls and 
soil, and makes it capable of adapting itself to different environ - 
mental factors. Rey 

The luxuriant growth of Lyngbya calcifera with its 
grayish-blue colour is a very common sight on the walls and 
pillars of the bungalow in the island, This alga is invariably 


present on the lime courses of the walls and pillars. Along 
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with this alga are also found interrupted black, velvety patches 
of S. mirabile gaining a foothold here and there. 

The wall algae of this island are sometimes composed of 
three strata—viz. (i) a bottom stratum of Glococapsa aeruginosa, 
(1) a middle stratum of Gomphosphaeria aponina var. muralis 
associated often with gelatinous mass of Inactis pulvinata ; 
and atop stratum of Liyngbya calcifera. The first two layers 
form a sort of adhesive ground layer on the substratum for the 
growth of the third superficial iayer of L. calcifera. 

The roof algae are composed of various forms of S. mira- 
bile and Scytonema hofmanni?. On the more exposed smoother 
part of the roof the plant masses form a crust of hard granular 
structure. But near the exits of the rainwater drains they are 
found to form brown pustules of a less deep hue with occasion- 
ally stray filaments of Phormidium cerium and Phormidium 
fragile. 

Tree algae were not found by me during the part of the 
year I visited the island. But lichens were found to grow on 
the bark of Azadirachta indica and Anona aquamosa with a 
green superificial powdery layer of Protococus forming a consti- 
tuent, 

On the foreshore occurs an abundance of dead masses of 
algae, mostly marine, such as Cladophora sp., Gracilaria confer- 
voides, Prasiola sp., a few species of Phaeophyceae and Rhodo 
phyceae, Diatoms, Lyngbya aestuarii and others. The lower 
branches of Pongamia glabra, which remain under water during 
high flood level in the rains are festooned with plants of 
Potamogeton pectinatus and filamentous algae. paics 

The subaerial algae that I have found in Barkuda Island 
are ten in number and are mentioned in the following list: 


Myxophyceae. 
Chroococcaceae, 
Gloeocapsa. 


(1) GLOEOCAPSA AERUGINOSA (Carmichael) Kuetzing. 

Kuetzing, Tab. Phyc., I. Pl 21 fig.2; De Toni, Syllg. alg. 
Myx. p. 55; Rab., Fl. Eur. Alg. II, p. 39; Cooke, Brit. Fresh. 
Alg. p. 207, Tab LXXXIV, fig 2; Hansg., Prodr II, p. 153; 
Haematococeus aeruginosus Hass., Freshw. p. 333, n. 15, t. 82, 
fig. 3; Biswas, Kalipada, Flora of the Salt Lakes, Bengal, 
Pl. VI. fig. 1 (in the press). 


oh a Gomphosphaeria. 


' 
ss (2) GoMPHOSPHAERIA APoNtNA Kuetzing, var. MURALIS, 
var. nova. | 
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Strato microscopico, ébruneo vel bruneo-caeruleo, nonum- 
quam aerugineo, saepe expallescente, solido: tegumentis 
broneis,subcrassis, plus minusve sublamellosis; cellulis clavatis. 
oblongis vel ellipticis vel cuneatis raro globosis vel lunatis. 
10-14 y« longis, 6-8 » latis, non pedicellatis, dichotomice 
divisis, 2-32 vel etiam pluribus in familias globosas vel sub- 
globosas, 15-50 ,« latas consociatis ; contentu granulato aeru- 
gineo-viridi vel pallide caeruleo-viridi. Habitat ad muros in 
insula Berkuda. 

Colonies oval, spherical or ellipsoid, mucous, solid, 15-50 je 
in diameter, brown, brownish-blue, or blue-green, becoming 
pale; sheath brown, rather thick, somewhat lamellose: indivi- 
dual sheath rare, when present brown, cells club shaped, pear 
shaped, oblong oval or elliptical, rarely globose or lunuate, 
10-14 « long, 6-8 « broad, without any stalk, rarely surrounded 
by an individual sheath; families consisting of 2-32 cells or 
more, often associated together; cell-contents coarsely gran- 
ular, deep bluish-green. 

On the walls of the Bungalow of Barkuda Island in the 
Chilka Lake. See Pl. I, fig. 1 (a-c) 

This alga has so far been reported to occur in fresh water. 
mostly as a plankton alga. But this new variety with its 
characteristic brown sheath and non pedicellate cells, varies in 
dimension from typical specimens both as regards the dimen- 
sions of its individual cell as well as that of the colonies. 
This alga, mixed with the gelatinous sheath of /nactis pulvinata 
and sometimes Phormidium fragile, forms a sort of adhesive 
layer on the Wall, often associated with Lynghya calcifera. 


° Oscillatoriaceae. 


Phormidium. 


(3) PHORMIDIUM FRAGILE (Meneghini) Gomont. _ 

Gomont. Monogr. Oscill., p. 183. Pl. 4, fig. 13-15 ; De Toni, 
Syll. Algar. Myx. p. 220; Tilden, Minnesota Algae, pp. 91, 93, 
P]. IV, fig. 52-53. ; fila 
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(4) Phormidium corium (A4ardh), Gomont. 


Gomont, Monogr. Oscill., p. 192, PL. 5, figs. 1, 2; De Toni, 
Sv. Alg. p. 235; Tilden, Minnesota Algae. p. 101, Pl. IV, 
fig. 71-72; Lyngbya corium (Ag) Cooke, Brit. Freshw. algae, 
p. 261, t. 6 Il, fig. 2; Hansg. Prodr. II- p. 100; Oscillaria 
cortum Ag.; Hass. Brit. Freshw. Alg. p. 2525 .Hypheothrix 
rufescens Rab., Fl. eur. Agl. Il. p. 87; Phormidium Boryanum 
forma b. flexuosa, Rab. Fl. eur. Alg. II, p. 116. 

Plant mass expanding, membranceous, thin, blue-green ; 
filaments long, strongly flexous, entangled with the filaments 
of Phormidium fragile ; sheaths thin, hyaline, papery ; tri- 
chomes, 3—5 » in width, straight, shortly tapering, not capitate ; 
obtusely conical or rounded ; calyptra none; transverse walls 
not granulated ; cells equal or twice as long as broad, about 
3-8 4 in dength; cell contents granular, blue-green. 

Hab. on sandy moist soil, Barkuda Island. See Pl. I 
fig. 3 (a—d). 

Lyngbya. 


(5) Lyxnesya cCatorrerRaA Briihlet Biswas, Journal of the 
Department of Science, Calcutta University, Vol. V, Commen- 
tationes Algologicae II, Algae Epiphyticae Epiphloiae Indicae 
or Indian Bark Algae by Paul Brithl and Kalipada Biswas, 
1923, p. 12, PI. 1V, fig. 15, fa-/). 

This alga is very common on walls and pillars along the 
lime-courses and other plastered portions of the bungalow in 
the Barkuda Island. But owing to its thick encrustation of 
Calcium carbonate on the thick sheath, it sometinies simulates, 
false branching. The mode of its growth and the morphologi- 
cal feature of this species are still under investigation. ° 


Porphyrosiphon. 


(6) PorpayrosteHon Norarist (Mewgh) Kuetzing. 
Tab. Phyc., Vol. II, p 7, Pl. 27, fig. 1-4, 1850-1852; 
Teytonema fuscum, zeller, in Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII, paras. I], p. 182, 1873 ; Gom. Monogr., p. 331, t. xii, 
f. 1-2, 1892; De Toni. Syllg. Alg. Vol. V. Myxo. p. 314, 1907; 
Tilden, Minnesota Algae, p. 133, PL. V. fig. 55, 1910; Jounr. 
of the Dept. of Science, Calcutta University, Vol. V, ‘* Indian 
a Bark Algae,"" by Paul Braihl and K. Biswas, p. 13, Pl. IV, 
= fig. 16, (a—c), 1923. So A 
It is commonly mixed up with Tcylonema mirabile and 
ives a reddish colour to the plant-mass formed mostly of 
. mirabile. 
Inactis. 


7) Isacris PULVINATA Kuetzing. — ot nee 
De Toni. Syll. Alg. Myx. p.350; Tilden, Minnesota. Alg. 
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pp. 146, 147, Pl. VI, fig. 41-13; Kuetzing, Tab. Phyc. L., p. 44, 
Tab. 77, fig, II, Schizotheria: pulvinata Gom. Monogr. p. 298 ; 
Kuetz., Tab. Phyc. II. p. 25, t. 83. fig. II, Rab. Flora Euro. 
Alg. 11, p.223.. Jnomeria Roemeriana Kuetz. sp, p,343; Tab 
Phyc II, p. 25 & 83, fig. 1. 

Plant mass crustaceous, associated with Gloom phosphaeria 
aponina var, muralis, and Lyngbya calcifera, uneven, encrusted 
with Calcium carbonate, blue-green, zonate within: filaments 

@ long, rigid, flexous, coalesced or closely agglutinated with one 
another, moderately branched ; false branches adpressed, rare 
ly bifurcating, about 4-10 ». in width; sheaths papery, taper- 
ing into a somewhat pointed apex; trichomes 1-2 ,, in dia. 
meter, constricted at the joints, many within the sheath, 
sheath more or less finely fibrose; tranverse walls distinct; 
cells twice, sometimes thrice as long as wide, about 4-6 ,. 
in length ; contents finely granular, blue-green. 

On walls along the lime-courses associated with L. calci- 
fern. See Pl. I, fig. 4 (a—d). 


Microcoleus. 


(8) MicrocoLeus PaLoposus (Kuetzing) Gomont. 

De Toni, Syll. Alg. Myx. p. 376; Tilden, Minnesota Algae, 
pp. 58, 158; Journal of the department of Science, Vol. VII, 
“Road slimes of Calcutta’’ by K. P. Biswas, 1925, p. 6, PI. 
VII, fig. 17 (a—d). ; 

This alga is found to occur in single filaments among the 
wall algae of Barkuda Island. 


. Scytonemataceae. 


49) Scyvronema Hormawnnri (?t) Agardh. 

De Toni. Syll. Alg. Myxo p. 513; Tilden, Minnesota 
Algae. pp 212. 216. , : 

(10) ScvToNEMA MIRaBILE (Dillwyn) Bornet. ; 

De Toni. Syll. Alg. Myx. p. 517; Tilden, Minnesota 
Algae, pp. 212, 222-224; Brithl P. and Biswas K. Indian 
Bark Algae, in the Journal of the Department of Science, 
Calcutta University, 1923, pp. 14-15, Pl. V, fig. 18 (a@)-(5); Bis- 





was K. P., Road Slimes of Calcutta, Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Science, 1926, p. 8, Pl. III, fig. 19 (a—c). ans 
Growing everywhere in Barkuda Island. . 








* , al ” . 


J.P.A.S.B., XX, 1024. 


eae F*, Biswas, Del. 


Algae of Btrkuda Island. 
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Fig. |. GOMPHOSPHAERIA APONINA Var. MURALIS Var nova. 
(a) Colonies attached to one another; x 250. _ ve 
(b) Separate Colonies with different kinds of Cells; ‘ 
x 350. 
(c) Separate larger colonies; = 400, ¥ 
Fig. 2. PHORMIDIUM FRAGILE. ~ 
(2a) plant mass; x 50. * 
- (6) filaments attached to the soil parggcles; x 500. — ; 
(c) Parts of filaments with articulation; x 750. 


Fig. 3. PHORMIDIUM CORIUM. ; 
~ (a) filaments and empty sheaths attached to the soil 
| particles; = 500. 3 ¢ 

(6) parts of filaments showing the trichomes; x G00, * 
« (c) parts of filaments with trichomes; x 850. . 
(2) part of a trichome; x 850. 


Fig. 4. INacTis PULVINATA. . 
(a) plant mass; x 400. s = * 
: (6) parts of filaments with trichomes; x 500. - 
| (c) part of the empty sheath of a filament; x 300. 
(d) part of a trichome; x 800. 
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Artricite No. 38. 


Liesegang Rings. 
By D. Namastvayam. 


(Read before the Indian Science Congress, 1923.) 


ONE of the striking chapters in any book on ‘‘ Colloids”’ 
28 is the one dealing with the formation of stratified precipitates 
in gels—commonly called Liesegang Rings. This is interesting 
also from the geologist’s point of view, as the beautiful stratified 
coloration in agate and other rocks is believed to be an instance 

‘ of Liesegang Rings in Nature’s Laboratory. 

Summary of my experiments with agar-agar gel in Capillary- 
fubes.— Agar-agar was cut up, washed and soaked for two hours 
and dispersed over a water bath fortwohours. At the labora- 
tory temperature of 25°—-27°, 3% agar-agar sol worked very 
satisfactorily. A few drops of saturated copper sulphate solu- 
tion were added to the agar-agar sol and stirred up. 

Capillary tubes (open at both ends) filled with the mixture 
were placed immersed in dilute ammonia solution. The follow- 
ing figure (lig. 1) indicates the result obtained. 

Alternate pale-green and dark 
a = =—- = a a blue stratification occurred. It was 
, noted in every case that the central 
Fig. 1. band (i.e., the band in the"middle of ,. 
the tube) was a pale-green one. Of 
course it is obvious that the bands would be sym- 
metrically placed about the centre, but it is not 
quite so obvious why the central band should always 
be a green one inas much as the symmetry could be 
obtained even with a central dark band. 

Tubes of the following form (Fig. 2) were used to 
get the effect of diffusion of ammonia through one 
end only in a capillary. It was noticed that a sharp 
boundary was formed at the bottom of each dark 
band. I also observed that in capillaries the strata 
formed were much broader than those obtained in 
test tubes. 

5 . Summary of my experiments with gelatin film on 
* _ glass plates.—I then tried silver chromate rings in 
an ee eceatin on glass plates. The brand of gelatin used 
aos required swelling for 2-3 hours and heating on a 
Fe: water bath for 3 hours and an addition of a few 
ser ystals of citric acid before any formation of rings 
» _—s could be obtained; 20% gel worked best at a 
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laboratory temperature of 28°—30° C. During the formation 
of rings I always noticed an outer edge of one ortwo colourless 
rings which became coloured in course of time while a further 
similar colourless stratification developed at the outer edge. 
The gelatin film on glass left standing for some months showed 
by reflected light concentric bands of coloration. each band rang- 
ing over a number of stratification : the central band was green 
successive ones being yellow, white, blue and red. . 

Attempts at an explanation of the phenomenon —Various 
views have been expressed as to the mechanism of the forma- 
tion of these rings or stratification. But none of these is 
accepted as tenable: the real cause of this phenomenon is vet 
unknown. Many of these explanations do not take into 
consideration the part played by the gel. The two views that 
are noticed in text books are (1) a super-saturation theory and 
(2) an adsorption theory. From among the many views pre- 
viously expressed, I shall quote only two—(1) Fischer and 
Mclaughlin (Koll. Z. 1922, 30, 13-16) believe that true semi- 
permeable media are solvated and when they become less 
solvated holes appear through which the dissolved substance 
can diffuse and go to form the ring; (2) Bradford thinks that 
attractive forces brought into play by adsorption are the cause. 

It appears to me that the ring formation is essentially 
brought about by the movements of the charged colloid parti- 
cles. It is probable that owing to preferential adsorption a 
front of one kind of charged particles may be maintained dur- 
ing the diffusion of the reacting liquid. Or it is not unlikely 
that such a front may result from the difference in the diffusion 
rates of the ions of the reactant. This will push the similarly 
charged particles of the gel forward and crowd them toa point 
at which they get precipitated and form a ring with which the 
diffusing fluid subsequently reacts and produces a ring of 





per nitrate, sodium sulphide and copper sulphate, ammonium _ ine 
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left represents ammonia-cupric nitrate-gings ; and that on the 
right sodium hydroxide-ammonium chloride copper sulphate- 
rings. I also observed that ammonia diffusing through the gel 
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30-12-192 } 


containing sodium chloride and copper sulphate gave fine 
vanishing rings. cag 
I wish to thank very sincerely Professor W. Erlam Smith ~* 


for valuable suggestions during the course of my work. - 








be ARTICLE No. 39%. P od 


The Earth’s Electric Field and the Vertical Potential 
Gradient. 


By Satyvenpra Ray, M.Se., BA., Lecturer in Physics. 


The curve giving the variation of the electric potential 
radient with height above the earth’s surface, taken from 
raetz’s Handbuch 

der Elektrizitat und 
des Magnetismus, 
wore Bit. o. 262. if 
turned round so that 
the axes of x and y 
are - inter-changed, 
strongly suggests an 
exponential ; curve. 
The potential of the 
earth’s electric field 
certainly falls much 
more rapidly with 
height than would be 
expected with a radial 
field. With the radia] 
field the potential 
corsa at 7 km 
eight would practi- 
cally be the same as 
at the earth's surface 
and the graph should 
Eid be a straight line 
te mG parallel to the x axis 
+ _ Also in the diurnal variation of the potential gradient two 
interesting facts have been discovered from observations, wiz., (1) 
that the variation follows very nearly the variation of the 
: atmospheric pressure, and (2) that it also follows the variation 
pe of the atmospheric ‘*pollution.”” (See an interesting article by 
——s;*Mr. C. Chree in the Meteorological Magazine, 1921. Also Chree 
| and Watson on A a phene Pollution and Potential Gradient at 
Kew Observatory. §., 105, p. 311, 1924.) 
Elster and Gaisat postulate aX continuous: flow of negative 
Hons from within the: serth’s | surface ‘to meet: and -meutraliss 
continuo s flow from air of positive ions so as to *p the 
irface at he, lesa ' The var 
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as being caused by a variation of the outward flow of the ions 
from under the earth's surface on account of the variation of the 
atmospheric pressure. The change in the potential gradient 
according to the second law, viz,., with change in the amount of 
atmospheric “‘ pollution’’ has, however, not yet been directly 
connected with the first variation. ; 
Now in an atmosphere which is at rest and at the same tem- 
perature throughout, the pressure varies with height according 
to the law 
he 
P), = pe k (1) 


where p, is the pressure at the earth’s surface and & connects the 
pressure with density of the atmosphere through the relation 


We can therefore write 


Py = p,e k (2) 
which is an exponential law. 

From relation (2) it follows at once that the density gradi- 
dp 
dh 
according to another exponential law 

h 
G,=9,¢ * (3) 


ent q= will change with height above the earth’s surface 


. If, therefore, we could assume the potential to be propor- 
tional to the density of air smoke and water particles in the 
atmosphere, the variation of the pete a Gece with pressure 
as well as * pollution ” could be attributed to an identical cause. 

If we made this assumption an atmosphere at rest and at 
uniform temperature and having its pressure and density varying 
according to equations (1) and (2), would have its potential vary 
with height according to the relation 


A 
=k 4 
V, = V ie ks (4) 2 
and its potential gradient according to a similar relation 
h 
dV =< (5) 
a0 — G,, = Ge e 


a ae 
In the table given below the values of @ or ar from 
Schweidler and Kohlrausch is given for different values of h in 











column 2. In column 3 the values of y « pee m the ; 
equation y= 50e— 87" by putting G, =50 and 1/k=0°37. Seeing | 
that Achweldlex andl mothestineh's cceve is built up of averages 
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and that the atmosphere is neither at rést nor at uniform tem- 
perature the agreement is exceedingly good. In fact in the curve 
given by Schweidler and Kohlrausch the portion between O and 
\-5 km is given in dotted lines as the curve in this region is un- 
certain. Another exponential curve falling more rapidly with 
height so as practically to come to zero value at 1 km would re- 
move the discrepancy near the surface given by the values of y 
in the 3rd column. Columns 4 and 5 are obtained from two such 
exponential formule, viz., y, =40-4e7 “999" and y, = 59° 6e— 3°75. 
Column 6 gives us G’ =y, + y, and column 7 gives the difference 
G-G." In the fig. the dotted curve is obtained by the super- 
position of the curves y,=40-4e— 99634 and y =59-6e—775"- 
An examination of Schweidler and Kohlrausch’s curve will show 
the difference in column 7 is quite within the limits of experi- 
mental errors. 


G or 


n aV /dh y Yi Ya Ga’ G-G’ 
Ow) LOD-00 myo 40°40 50-60 LOO) 0-0 
O25 7152 6 3714 23°27 60-41 li-1l 
0-50 50-25 41°60 34°15 O11 43°26 6-oo 
75 35-00 a 31°39 3°57 34-96 0-04 
1-00 30-15 30-5 28°86 1-41 30-27 —O-12 
1-25 26°67 en 26-53 O-56 27-09 — 0-42 
1-50 25°OD 28°7 24°39 22 24°61 O-d4 
L:75 22°03 ws 22-41 Os 22-49 (44 
2-00 Jil 23° 20-61 O-O3 264 -o7 
3°00 16°22 16-5 14°73 «ia 14°73 1-40 
4°00 11°62 Ll-4 10°52 Ay8 10-52 1-10 
5:00 8°08 78 751 . 7-51 O57 
6-00 6°75 5-4 5-37 a 5°37 0-38 
6°50 500 =a 4°54 mae 4°54 0-46 


The vertical potential gradient may then be looked upon Lis 
due to a pollution effect of coarser particles of suspended dust 
smoke and water near the earth’s surface, together with another 
effect due to lighter “‘ ions *’ in the earth’s atmosphere, both the 
coarser particles and the lighter ions settling down under gravity 
according to equations of the form (2). The dipole ' field caused 
by the earth’s rotation would only produce a drift of the coarser 
particles and the lighter ions in the direction of the force and in 
opposite senses according to the sign of the charge on the parti- 
cles and ions. Elster and Geitel’s hypothesis may here be 
invoked for the flow of ions through the body of the earth. 

That matter particles have an intrinsic electric density, as 
assumed here, is more than probable. That Helmholtz’s theory 
of cataphoresis fails if this density is assumed to be zero has been 
poin out by the author * and L. St. C. Broughall in Phil. Mag. 


| See “A Note on Reeves’s Experiment "' by Satyendra Ray in the 


SA, vane Journal October, 1922. 


r eine Quantenbozichung in der Maxwellschen Lichttheorie, 
Zeit, 7. Phys. 1921, VIIT p. 144. 
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XLI p. 872 has provetl mathematically that atoms are not 
neutral. 


L5th November, 1924. 





l. Replies to criticisms at the Science Congress, Benares. 


Another point of view from which we may regard the earth’s 
electric field is given by Poissen’s equation which for a radial 
field reduces to the form 


dv 


age = 47? : 
As id is experimentally equal to 40°4e¢— ee eR G.ar ee 
ey — "3363 h° —3°75h 


=40°4 x 33636 +59°6= 3°75 e 


dh? 

which is the equation of two atmospheres, one of heavier parti- 

cles suspended in air and the other of lighter gas molecules 
settling down under gravity. 

Sir J. J. Thomson in ‘' The Electron in Chemistry ” gives us 


the value of the nuclear c e neceenery to keep in stable 
equilibrium » electrons in the following table : 


n ee 1 2 3 4 a -; 8 12 20 
E * -. »**. "75 1 “5S 2-44 4° 8 7-6 13 30 
Diff. .. —100 —125 —142 —156 —I172 —O4 +l +10 


It Wl be seen none of the atoms need be strictly neutral 
and the electric density as determined from Poissen’s equation 
ba@ing found to vary with height in exactly the same aetna as 
the mass density in the atmosphere varies 
Kinetic Theory of Gases may be taken as proof of the eo esales 
of air being intrinsically charged. 

In the above an average value of & has been found for the 
coarser particles and the air molecules. If the value of k for each 
constituent of air, as well as of the atmospheric pollution be 
taken with their proper signs, an even closer fit with the experi- 


mental values of ee a 


_anenks: of the author are due to the Engine = ag Dr 
) Benares: Bioaw ‘University for he lantern : 
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ARTICLE No. 40. 


‘Microscopic Study of the Old Copper Slags at 
Amba Mata and Kumbaria, Danta State, 
N. Gujarat, India. 


By H. L. Canureper, M.Sec., Asstt. Professor of 
Geology, Benares Hindu University and Rangoon University. 


(Communicated by Dr. S. L. Hora.) 


l. INTRODUCTION. 


During the geological survey of the northern part of Danta 
State * abundant slag-heaps were discovered at Amba Mata and 
Kumbaria. Amba Mata (24° 20’ N. Lat. and 72° 54’ E. long.) 
is about 14 miles from the Abu Road Railway station on the 
B.B. and C.I. Ry. and is a noted place of pilgrimage. Ex- 
tensive slag-heaps are to be seen round the town on all sides. The 
town itself, it appears, is built on the slag-heaps, because wherever 
ground is dug for building purposes, slag is exposed in large 
quantities. Kumbaria (24° 19’ N. Lat. and 72° 55’ East Long.) 
lies to the south of Amba Mata at a distance of about 2 miles, 
and there also the slag is very widespread. Theslag is evidently 
copper slag as undoubted pieces of associated native copper, 
copper-matte and its green carbonate are to be seenen it. 

The two places (shown on the accompanving sketch map, 
Plate 3) mark two metallurgical centres where copper was ex- 
tracted in very large quantities in the past, as may be conjectifred 
from the amount of slag and the debris-heaps found in the vicinity. 

There is no means of telling the exact date of these opera- 
tions. The inhabitants of the place are aware of the significance 
of the slag, which they call ‘ katehra’ in their own vernacular, but 
they have no idea as to when the extraction of copper was 
carried out. The Jain temple at Kumbaria is more than 600 
years old. Even the famous temple at Amba Mata, from which 
the town derives its name, and which is believed to be very old, 
stands on these slag-heaps. The industry, therefore, dates back 
to ancient times, and the extraction of copper has for long entirely 
ceased. Ball in his paper ® shows that the Seraks (Aryan Brahmins) 








1 Read at the Indian Science Congress, Benares, 1925. Vide Abstract 

of Papers, Asiatic Society of pene | 
2 K, K. Mathur and H, L, Chhibber: The Geol and Mineral Re- 
sources of the Northern part of Danta State, Mahikantha Agency, N. 


E XII. Indian Science Congres, Benares, January, 1925. 
8 Proc. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, June, 1869, p. 170. | ‘ 
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worked the copper deposits of Singhbhum and the furnaces 

there have been assigned a minimum age of 700 years and the 

same author believes that they might be still older. This agrees 

more or less with the age of the Jain temple at Kumbaria. It 

is very likely that the people who were engaged in these 

mining and metallurgical pursuits were also the architects of the 
» temples at Amba Mata and Kumbaria. 

All the ore used by the ancients was mined from the copper- 
deposit towards the north of the town of Amba Mata, the out- 
erop of which is shown on the sketch map accompanying the 
paper on the ‘“‘ Metamorphic Rocks and Minerals of the copper- 
deposit near Amba Mata’’ by the present writer.’ It is men- 
tioned in the paper cited above * that there is a hopeful prospect 
of renewing the activity of the ancients. From the shallow pits 
seen in the area, it appears that they have not worked very far 
below the surface. Probably they were obstructed by water for 
which they had no pumping arrangements and they mostly 
worked the low-grade minerals of the oxidized zone. They 
could afford to do so because the small quantity of copper 
produced provided sufficient for their maintenance as living was 
very cheap in those days and their wants were few. Moreover, 
excepting. their own labour they had not to make any kind of 
investment on installation of plant, machinery, ete. It will be 
well to quote the words of Bauerman,.* used in connection with 
the ancient copper-deposits of Aden: ‘‘ There are no inscrip- 
tions or any other guide to the probable date of these workings ; 
but it is evident from the extraordinary poor character of the 
ore, that They must belong to a very early period, when metals 
were of nearly uniform value, owing to the production being 
confined to a few localities. Judging by the present conditions 
of mining economy it may be fairly said that no such deposits 
could possibly be worked now, unless the value of copper was to 
be raised to several times that of gold.” | i 


Il. MereGascopic CHARACTERS OF THE SLAG. 


The colour of the slag varies from light grey to iron black. 
It is very compact, fine-textured and breaks with conchoidal 
fracture. Its hardness is 5°5, as with some pressure it can 
scratch an apatite crystal; and the average specific gravity is 
3°50. The lustre varies from sub-metallic to resinous. On the 
addition of dilute as well as concentrated hydrochloric acid it 
gelatinises with slight evolution of H,S, pointing to the presence 
of a little free ferrous sulphide. ; | 
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lll. Mrcroscoric CHARACTERS OF THE SLAG. 


, The grain as seen in the different micro-slices is variable. 
Glass is frequently present in most of the sections but a few are 
almost wholly crystalline. But no section is wholly composed 
of glass, showing that the very composition of the basic material 
tends towards crystallisation, however rapidly it cools, a pheno- 
menon commonly observed in basic igneous rocks. The thin 
section D 3221 (see fig. 1) is seen to contain phenocrysts of 
olivine and spinel. Olivine is colourless with high relief, marked 
cleavage cracks and inclusions of magnetite. It occurs in 
squarish or elongated prismatic sections or in aggregated groups 
while some of the crystals show quite characteristic outlines 
with acute terminations, as illustrated in figure 2. It shows 
high interference colours, bright green, pink and blue of the 
second order with straight extinction. It does not differ, there- 
fore, from the normal olivine of basic igneous rocks. Spinel 
varies from a grass-green colour with a bluish tint to colourless. 
The colour is due to the presence of copper and the variety is 
chlorospinel. It has no good cleavage but it is traversed by 
irregular cracks. It occurs in octahedral, rounded or sub- 
angular sections. The index of refraction is very high as shown 
by the high relief of the mineral. It is isotropic. These two 
minerals are embedded in a pale yellow glassy base in which 
magnetite and ilmenite (?) are scattered about both in regular 
crystals and in skeletal, dendritic, and rod-like forms, as shown 
in fig. 3. These crystallites of magnetite are arranged in peculiar 
groups. Some sections show an interesting growth.of arbor- 
escent crystallites of magnetite and olivine from a central rod- 
like nucleus of magnétite, which was the earliest mineral to 
separate. ° 
Another section D;321 shows phenocrysts of diopside, 
olivine, spinel and some pseudomorphs. Diopside is colourless 
with a pale yellow tinge. It shows a good prismatic cleavage 
but a few sections show octagonal idiomorphic outlines with a 
double cleavage crossing at angles of 87° and 93°. It encloses 
in places, wholly or partially, crystals of olivine thus simulating 
the poecilitic structure of basic igneous rocks. It contains 
many inclusions of magnetite. It shows strong birefringence 
with an extinction angle varying from 37° to 47°. It appears 
that some of the sections are of diopside and others of augite. 
The olivine in this rock shows idiomorphic outlines with acute 
terminations and a tendency to zoning and secondary out- 
growth. The crystal was at first rectangular; round the original 
rectangle secondary outgrowth has taken place and the terminal 


1 numbers given in this paper are those borne by the specimens 
‘te # fag pee Museum, anata Brena Univer- 
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planes have developed &s shown in fig. 4. Crystals of olivine 
are mutually interpenetrant one with another or with augite 
showing that crystallisation was arrested on account of rapid 
cooling and therefore the crystals could not release themselves 
from one another. Some of the sections show simple twinning 
and parallel growth. Besides these minerals there are irregular 
pieces of grayish material round which numerous minute crystals 
of olivine have sprung up. The white opaque material as seen 
in reflected light appears to be secondary leucoxene resulting 
from the decomposition of ilmenite. This view is supported by 
the presence of iron-ores in the interior of the pseudomorphs. 

In the slide D/325 skeletal, feathery and swallow-tailed 
erystals of olivine of various shapes are to be seen, as depicted 
in fig. 5. In most cases the border is clear and the interior filled 
with glass. This shows that the crystallisation began on the 
surface but it could not be completed on account of very rapid 
cooling, so the interior was filled with glass, Spinel encloses 
small and large inclusions of olivine, therefore. the interior of the 
erystals appears doubly refracting. 

The section D 329 shows phenocrysts of olivine, diopside 
and spinel. But in addition to these, which have been noticed 
before, a colourless mineral is present which occurs in tabular, 
octagonal or rounded sections, has a marked relief, distinct 
cleavage and encloses euhedral inclusions of olivine. It shows 
low birefringence, viz., grey colours of the first order. There is 
also a tendency towards cruciform twinning. It is uniaxial. 
All these characters suggest that the mineral is melilite. Das. 
Gupta’ hfS observed this mineral in the slag from Kulti and by 
comparison has drawn the conclusion that Fouqué also was 
degling with melilite in the blast furnace slag from St. Nazaire. 
The ecuhedral inclusions of olivine shows that it crystallised first 
and melilite afterwards proving that the slag was richer in 
magnesia than in lime. Brown, rounded sections of biotite are 
also to be seen in this slice. Some of them exhibit distinct 
hexagonal outlines. There is a rim of minute crystals of olivine 
round these sections. Vogt* of Christiana, has discovered mica 
in melilite slag from the Konigin Maria Iron works at Zwickau 


in Saxony and he regards this variety of mica as belonging 
to the biotite series. vont has - wang bape me sl eee 

ro, and trom the Garpen Works in 
formation of mica in slags. 1 


Kafveltrop Works in Ore “om penn 
Sweden. My observations do not confirm the doubt of 
burg who calls in question the 


have examined this mineral in more than one of my micro- 
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ated and slender prisms of olivine ang pyroxenes. The two 
minerals are intimately intergrown and mutually penetrating, 
pointing to their rapid and simultaneous crystallisation. The 
stellate groups of olivine and pyroxene crystals are to be seen 
as shown in fig. 6. Some of the pyroxene crystals are of ensta- 
tite with straight extinction and low polarisation colours, while 
others are of diopside as described before. None of the sections 
of olivine or pyroxene possess idiomorphic outlines because of 
the contemporaneous crystallisation of the two minerals. This 
indicates that the slag was at first in a very Auid state in which 
free molecular movement was possible but it cooled with such 
rapidity that the crystallisation of the minerals was arrested 
and consequently they could not have very sharp and idiomor- 
phic boundaries, Round the magnetite granules a colourless 
zone‘ has been formed which shows that magnetite in the act 
of erystallisation has drawn the colouring matter out of the 
base, The glassy ground-mass is pale brown in colour and ap- 
pears white by reflected light. The grain of this is larger than 
that of the previously described sections. 

In D/70 highly elongated slender prisms of olivine and 
thick plates of lime-felspar, probably anorthite, are to be seen. 
The latter shows grey polarisation colours, extinction angle 
58°. with rather wedge-shaped inclusions of magnetite, giving it 
a superficial appearance of polysynthetic twinning. Here the 
microlites and crystallites (Margarites, trichites, and longulites) 
of olivine show arborescent, spherulitic and fan-shaped growths, 
as shown in figs. 7 and 8, comparable to that of augite in the 
pitch-stones of Arran.* There is little glass and the hase is al- 
most wholly composed of these crystallites and microlites. The 
curved aggregates (fan-shaped brushes) show wandering extinc- 
tion due to the difference in the orientation of the crvystal-ax®s 
(Ether-axes) of the different microlites. In some cases on ac- 
count of rapid cooling half of the crystal is composed of micro- 
lites and the other half is normal. The base is greenish black 
in colour but appears whitish by reflected light. 

The thin section D/361 is seen to contain phenocrysts of 
olivine, some pyroxene, melilite, biotite, etc. Besides these 
minerals circular grains of metallic copper and copper-matte are 
also to be seen. Olivine does not deserve any special mention 
here. The pyroxene occurs in either hypidiomorphic or pris- 
matic iplates; and is of yellowish-green colour with inclusions of 
metallic copper andiron ores. It shows prismatic cleavage and 
is slightly pleochroic. The extinction angle is 31° with the 
pol tion colours of the second and third order. All these 


characters agree most closely with those of the triclinic pyrox- 


4 Records, Geol. Surv. India, Vol. XVI, Pt, 1, C. A. McMahon, On the 


 Basalts of Bombay 


“2 Allport, Geol. Mag. Decade 1, Vol. IX, 1872, p. 2. 
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ene, babingtonite. Moveover, this mineral has been recorded 
from the furnace-slags by Vogt! and others. 

It is noteworthy that in this section flakes of biotite are 
seen intergrown with melilite crystals traversed by cracks (see 
fig. 9); probably the two minerals erystallised out ‘contempora- 
neously. Besides these colourless flakes of a mineral with fine 
cleavage and moderate refractive index and straight extinction 
are to be seen. The general appearance is strongly suggestive 
of muscovite but one hesitates to say definitely that this mineral 
is present in the slags. 

The hemicrystalline yellowish green base is charged with 
numerous extremely small grains of olivine, pyroxene and iron 
ores with a little metallic Copper. The base appears whitish by 
reflected light. 


lV. CoNCLUSIONS. 


It will be observed that olivine, spinel, diopside, babing- 
tonite, enstatite, mica, melilite, lime-felspar (anorthite ?) mica 
and magnetite are the minerals that have erystallised in this 
slag. The presence of olivine in various shapes in each slice is 
remarkable. Evidently the composition of these minerals and 
the slag is highly basic, rich in magnesia, iron and calcium and 
poor in silica. The raw material for these minerals came from 
the gangue minerals and fluxes. The gangue minerals, as re- 
marked before, were tremolite, chlorite, quartz, etc. The general 
mineralogical changes that have taken place may be expressed 
as follows :— 


* “Tremolite + Chlorite re 
CaMg.(Si04), 4H,0.5Mg0. Al,O,.3Si0,. 
a 
Biotite Quartz. é Fluxes 
(H,K).(Mg.Fe),Al(SiO,), * SiO, (possibly CacOs) 
—> Olivine + Diopside + i re + 
2(Mg Fe)O.Si0, CaMgSi,0, MgO. Al,0, 
Melilite + Biotite + 
(comp. variable) (H,K).(Mg,Fe),Al.(Si0O,), 
etite, etc. + Glass. 
eQ.F @,0, 


The order of crystallisation of these minerals is as follows :-— 
Iron-ores, olivine, enstatite, spinel, diopside, biotite, melilite and 
others. This order is strictly dependent on the chemical cq Po. 
sition of the average mass. Olivine and iron-ores were thé*first 





1 Op. cit. sup. 
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members to crystallise indicating that the slag was supersatu- 
rated with magnesia and iron as further shown by the presence 
of spinel. After the formation of these minerals the mother 
liquor contained enough alumina and alkalies, which along with 
magnesium-iron-silicate, entered into the formation of biotite. 
Finally the mother liquor became richer in lime than in magnesia 
and melilite was the product. In the slide D/311 where olivine 
and diopside have simultaneously developed, the proportion of 
magnesia and lime was in eutectic ratio. Such a conclusion is in 
accordance with the facts observed under the microscope. 

In conclusion a word about the fuel and fluxes employed in 
the extraction of copper will not be out of place. The fuel used 
was forest wood which abounds in the vicinity. This fact was 
observed because pieces of charcoal were found embedded in 
certain vesicular pieces of slag. Regarding the flux the an- 
cients must have made use of the pure white marble found in the 
neighbourhood. The supply of marble for the purpose is un- 
limited, 

It must be concluded that the people engaged in these pur- 
suits possessed a high degree of metallurgical skill as can be 
judged by the thorough extraction of copper from the ore. <A 
sample of slag comparatively rich in copper gave on analysis only 
043%, of the metal. Considering the primitive means at their 
disposal, they deserve all the more credit. The temples at 
Amba Mata and Kumbaria, as already remarked, bear testi- 
mony to a considerable skill in architecture as well. Hence 
the age when these operations were in progress marks an era of 
Indian Civilization. = 

In conclusion the author wishes to thank Professor K. K. 
Mathur of the Benares Hindu University; Mr. D. N. Wadia of 
the Geological Survey of India and Professor L. Dudley Stamp 
of the University of Rangoon for their valuable advice and eri- 
ticism and also for checking some of the microscopic determina- 
tion of minerals. 

Since this was written, microscopic study of some of the 
Indian slags is in progress in the laboratory of the Department 
of Geology and Geography, University of Rangoon; these include 
(1) Copper slags from Rakha Mines, Singhbhum district (both 
recent and old), (2) Iron sl from Tata [ron and Steel Works, 


Jamshedpur, (3) Iron slags from the neighbourhood of Mount. 


Popa, Myingyan district, ete., ete. This communication may 
therefore, be taken as the first instalment of a series of papers 
on Indian slags. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


1.—Showing the phenocrysts of qe (S) and Olivine 
(O) with magnetite. Slide No. D/322. x35. 

2.—Idiomorphie crystal of Olivine. 

4 —Aborescent and dendritic crystals of magnetite. 

4.—Rectangular crystal of Olivine, showing zoning and — 
secondary outgrowth. | , 

Fig. 5.—Skeleton, feathery and swallow-tailed crystals of Oli- 





vine. The interior is filled with glass indicated by : 
greyish tint. Slide No. D/325. x about 250. 7 
Fig. 6 —Reticulated and stellate groups of olivine and augite 
crystals with granules of magnetite. Slide No, D/311. 
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Coleoptera of the Family Paussidae. 


By 8. Ripetro. Assistant, Zoological Survey of India. 


(Read at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Indian Science Congress. 
Published with the permission of the Director, Zoological 
Survey of India.) 


(Communicated by Dae. S. I., 


Homa.) 


The present paper is the outcome of a 

the family Paussidae, with special reference to the Indian 

pecies. With a view to interest Indian Entomologists in this 
little known family I propose to briefly describe here its position 
among the Coleoptera, and include notes on its geographical 
distribution and the myrmecophilous habits of certain members ~ 
of theefamily. 

Burmeister (1)' basing his conclusions chiefly on the wing- 
venation, which is distinctly adephagid, grouped these beetles 
with the Adephaga. He further regarded the Paussidae as 
being allied to the Carabidae and placed both families in ee 
In this 
paper he also pives a review of the literature previous 
to his own studies. i 

Lacordaire (2), however, considered the Paussidae as inter- 
mediate betw 
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In a later work (5) he, however, divided the Coleoptera 
into two main divisions, the Adephaga and Polyphaga, which he 
again subdivided into (i) the Cupediformia and Carabiformia and 
(i) the Cantharidiformia and Staphvyliniformia. The position 
assigned) by Lameere to the Paussidae. therefore, is more or less 
the same as that of Burmeister’s 

Kolbe (6) considered the Coleoptera to consist of the sub- 
orders Adephaga and Heterophaga. These two sub-orders he 
distinguished by the venation of their wings, and placed the 
Paussidae and the families of Sharp's Adephaga, together with 
the Gyrinidae and Rhysodidae, in the division True Adephaga 
of the suborder Adephaga. In view of the importance of the 
characters of the venation of the wings in the classification of 
the Adephagous Coleoptera | adopt im this paper Kolbe’s classi- 
fication. It may, however, be noted that this classification has 
not been followed by Ganglbauer (7), who civides the Coleoptera 
into the suborders Adephaga and Polyphaga and places the 
Paussidae in the Adephaga ; Desneaux (8) has supported these 
views. 

Raffray in his valuable monograph showed that the mouth- 
parts of the species belonging to this family are very different from 
those of Scolytidae, Bostrychidae and Cucujidae, to which they 
were considered to be allied by Latreille and Westwood. He 
considered the Paussidae to be an abnormal family and, owing 
to some resemblances in the mouthparts, closely allied to but 
distinct from the Carabidae. According to him and Desneaux . 
the Paussidae are apparently descended from the Carabidae, 

« which belong to an ancient group of ground beetles, the 
Ozaenidae. Raffray further pointed out that the Ozaenidae 
may be associated with the Carabidae on account of certain 
characters present in the genera Physea and Sphaerosiylus. He »«— 
also compares the Cicindelidae, through the genus Pogonostoma, & 
to the Paussidae. : - 

In ‘*“*Genera Insectorum ” Desneaux (8) adopted Raffray's “ 
arrangement in its entirety, while Wasmann (9), in a biological 
and phylogenetic study of the Paussidae, regards them as 
truly adephagous; this view has been fully confirmed by Bov- 
ing’s work (LO) on the larvae and pupae of Paussus kanne- 
gieteri Wasm. Kolbe (11), in the introduction to his latest work 
on certain Australian species of the family, regards the Paussi- 
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Pleuropterus the antennae are ten-jointad, nine soldered and one 
free, while in the genera Ceratoderus and Merismoderus they 
are six-jointed, the last five being apparently soldered together. 
Lastly, in the genus Euplatyrhopalus the antennae are two- 
jointed, the basal joint serving merely as a connection between 
the head and the club, the latter being formed of five fused 
segments as seen by the irregular constrictions present on its 
external margins. 
The genus Paussus was founded by Linnaeus (12), while 
Cerapterus was established by Swederus (13); neither of the two 
authors, however, assigned them to their family. Latreille (14) 
- was the first to accord them family rank under the name 
Paussili. This name. nevertheless, was later changed by Leach 
(15) to Paussides, while Westwood (16) proposed the new family 
name Paussidae for them. 

In Donovan's ** Natural History of the Insects of India” 
(17) Westwood described four species of Paussidae from India 
and later summed up his knowledge of the family in “ Arcana 
Entomologica ”’ (18) and ** Thesaurus Entomologicus Oxoniensis ” 
(19). Boves (20) and Benson (21) added interesting accounts of 
these insects in their papers. Raffray (22a, b), in addition to 
his systematic descriptions, summarises all previous work on the 
family and considers in detail the morphological features of the 
. various species. Atkinson, by the publication of his ** Cata- 

logue of the Insects of the Oriental Region” (23) has added 
considerably to our knowledge of the geographical distribution 
of the Paussidae. Of recent workers. mention must first be made 
of Dr. R, Gestro, who published a ‘* Systematic Catalogue of the 
Paussidae ” (24) and described several new species. The first 
complete revision of the whole family, however, was ee 
by Desneaux in ‘‘ Genera Insectorum ™ (8) which is at pre 

| the standard work on the subject. The only eaecke 

~~ aecount of the Indian Paussidae has been given by Fowler in 

the ‘* Fauna of British India” series (25). Since 1890 Wasmann 

has regularly contributed papers on this family, and has 

discussed the bionomics from different points of view. His 

rs on myrmecophily and bionomics are of special interest. 

Wheel er (26) in his book on the ‘“* Ants” has furnished us with 

a summary of the myrmecophilous habits and, in fact, the general 
bionomics of these beetles. 

| In dealing with the distribution of the Paussidae, it will 

; only be possible here to indicate bricfly the more important and 

parece eng features of the subject. 
a. e geographical range of the Paussidae is fairly wide, 
>= probably y because the individuals of many species are capable of 
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buted, while others are*endemic. This apparent phenomenon, 
however, is primarily due to the rarity of the insects, and also to 
the fact that they have not been more carefully collected in the 
localities where they occur: but natural barriers such as high 
mountain ranges, deserts and the oceans may also be responsible 
for the isolated distribution of the genera. Knowing, therefore, 
the spread of the Paussidac in these continents it would 
be interesting to ascertain (i) the similarity of the faunas 
of these regions and (ii) the probable centre of origin of the 
family. 


The species of the family number about 370.” Gestro recog- 
nizes 16 genera. From India 9 of these genera have been 
recorded, and 82 species have so far been described from this 
area. 

The accompenying table shows all the genera and species 
of the family so far found in India. The zoo-geographical 
regions adopted are those that have proved most convenient in 
illustrating their range. In this table I have not considered 
the vurious varieties that have been described, as they appear 
to have no geographical significance. The Paussids, in India, 
are best represented in the Inmdlo-Gangetic Plain, Peninsular 
India and the Assam-Burmese Region. | The most characteristic 
genus of the family as regards its geographical distribution ts : 
Paussus. It is widespread in its distribution and has been 
found in almost all the Indian areas, as also in other regions 
where Paussids are known to occur, 


Very little is known of the Paussidae of the countries that 

* surround India and only a few species have been recorded from 

North China, Cochin China and the Malayan Archipelago, while 
two species have been described from Arabia. 


Kolbe and Mac Leay have principally dealt with the range 
of these beetles in Australia. whi e Westwood and Wasmann have 
discussed their distribution in Africa. 


On account of the myrmecophilous habits of certain species 
of the Paussidae, the relationships that: exist between them and 
the ants have been subjected to much 1in recent years. 
It is very difficult to decide as to whether these beetles are 
commensals, true guests, ant-cattle or pets. The b onomics of 
the family must, therefore, be considered first. This may be 
done e under two main heads, viz: (i) ana =e 
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case. It is possible that after copulation! the females of the 
species fly about in quest of a suitable locality where they may 
safely deposit their eggs and rear their larvae. Finding nothing 
more suitable than the ants’ nests, they seek the hospitality of 
these shelters. It may further be noted that if the sex of the 
specimens taken at light were known it might help to elucidate 
this mystery. 

Boving (10) in his summary of the description of the 
larvae, etc., of Paussus kanneqgieteri Wasm. states that the larvae, 
pupae and adults of this species were taken by Dr. Jensen in an 
ant’s nest in Pangerango, Java. From this observation it 
would appear that the beetles are tolerated by the ants and 
are not a source of annoyance to them as they do not pilfer the 
ant-colony and are apparently not parasitic on them. Wheeler 
(26) thinks it possible for all myrmecophilous coleoptera to 
avoid the constant surveillance of the ants in carrying out their 
plunderous attacks on the ant-colony. This necessitates agility 
in action, which appears to be wanting in the Paussidae in 
general. Since the Paussidae, however, are not regarded as 
persecuted guests it is obvious that they are either true-guests, 
pets or ant-cattle. 

It is interesting to remark here that certain species of the 
Paussidae are the oldest known ant-guests, and have been 
recorded as occurring in Baltic Amber of the Oligocene period 
[cf. Wasmann (27)]. 

Wasmann treats these beetles as constituting the *‘ Sym- 
philes”’ or ‘‘ True Guests.”” He bases his opinion on the fact 
that members of this group are well-treated, unmolested, fondled 
and cared for by their Formicid hosts, and even reared by them. 

e myrmecophilous Paussidae are differentiated from all other 
forms of myrmecophiles by their large size and general facies, 
which, as Wheeler remarks, show a remarkable instance of 
adaptive convergence, for they have come to develope peculiar 
traits, particularly in the structure of their trichodal glands and 
mouthparts. These species of Paussids further “aol a tufts of 
red or golden-yellow hairs, which are considered the principal 
feature of ‘‘Symphiles’’ or ‘“‘ True Guests,””’ and are present in 
these beetles only. 
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As tolerated guests the myrmec>philous Paussidae are 

, allowed certain privileges. They have been found to occupy a 

conspicuous position in ants’ nests and it is not improbable that 
their presence in the nests is advantageous to the ants. These 
beetles, in order to safeguard their own interest, have. in all 
probability, developed the means of ejecting a certain volatile 
substance which Whecler says, *‘ the ants are so inordinately 
fond of it that he (Wasmann) believes that it must affect them 
very much as a good cigar affects a smoker.’ In consequence, 
: the ants may possibly take a keen interest in their guests. It 
is also recorded that the ants do not treat the individuals of the 
myrmecophilous species of the Paussidae as mere pets or fellow- 
lodgers as these coleoptera are not without notice in their nests. 
There is apparently no evidence to prove that the beetles are 
ant-cattle, for, unlike the plant liee (Aphididae), they are not 
induced by the charecteristic strokes of the attendant ants to 
exude their juices. 

In view, however of the peculiar organs of secretion which 
distinguish the myrmecophilous species of the Paussidae from 
the remaining forms of myrmecophiles, I[ can do no better than 
agree with Wasmann and Wheeler, both of whom consider these 
heetles to be “‘Symphiles”’ or ‘‘ True Guests”’ in the nests. 
-" generally, of certain terrestrial ants. 

In conclusion I take this opportunity to express my sincere 
thanks to Drs. B. Prashad and B. N. Chopra for the facilities 
they have accorded me during my studies. 
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The Musnad of ‘Umar b. ‘A bdi’l-‘Aziz. 
By A. H. HarRvey.! 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


A.b.H.—Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad. 
Agh.—Kitabu'l-Aghani. 

lL. Ath.—Ibnu’'l-Athir (al-Kamil). 

I. Kb.—Ibn Khallikan (Wafayatu’l-A‘yan). 
Mishk.— Mishkatu'l-Masahbih. 
Naw.—an-Nawawi (7'ahdhibu'l-Asma'). 
Suy.—as-Suyuti (7'a’ rikhu’l-Khulaja’). 

Tab. —at-Tabari (7'a'’rikhu'’r-Rusul wa'l-Multk). 
Tab. Huf.—Tabaqatu'l-Huffaz (adh-Dhahabt). 
Tah.—Tahdhibu't-Tahdhib (Ibn Hajar). 


INTRODUCTION. 
1. Biographical sketch of *Umar b. ‘Abd? l-- Aziz (‘Umar II). 


The Khilaéfat, contested by Mu‘awiyah b. Abi Sufyan with 
‘Ali, fourth of the Orthodox Khalifahs (al-Khulafa’u-r-Rashi- 
din), was eventually secured by the former, the erstwhile 
Governor of Syria, and passed with him to the Bana’ Umai- 
yah. By dint of astuteness as well as ability he confirmed his 
supremacy, and the headship of Islam remained vested in this 
House from 41-132 A.H. (661-750 A.D.). In the person of 
‘Uthman, the third ruler to succeed the prophet, it had contri- 
buted one member to the four ‘‘ Orthodox Khalifahs.”’ 

The following genealogical table traces back ‘Umar II’s 
line of descent to the early days when the tribe of Quraish 

rang into prominence, 1.e., ‘to the time of Qusaiy, who 
obtained for them by wiles and force of arms the hegemony at 
Makkah and guardianship of the Ka‘bah; it shows also his 
relation to the Prophet. The Khalifahs are distinguished with 
italics, and the dates of their Khilafat added in brackets; 
the Umaiyad Khalifahs are enumerated in order of succes- 
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« Qugaiy (d. sec, half of 5th contury, A.D.). 
‘Abd Manaf 
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ie 00 Halam Abu Sufyin Muhammad * Ali (35-40) fk 
| | 
*Uthman (24-35) (4) “—— (64) (1) MfutGwiyah (41-60) 
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(5) “Abdu Mai ‘Abdu'l-‘Aziz (2) Yazid (60-64) 


(6) Walia (7) Pa oe (8)*'Umar ll (3) Mu‘G@wiyah IL (64) 


(86-96) (96-99) (99-101) 


The Umaiyad dynasty has with unanimity been sum- 
marily characterised as one of good livers, but bad Muslims. 
That ease should have gnawed at the vitals of its activities ‘ 
can be well understood for the young state had been enor- 
mously enriched by the spoils of far-flung warfare; it was 
organised for war, and but little for the arts of peace; its 
executive was more or less empiric, and its institutions still 
nascent. Under ‘Uthman’s feeble government disorganisation 
and disunion had raised its head,—an almost inevitable event 
- i an empire of ill-assorted elements; in ‘Ali's time disin- 
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which attained completion under thé subsequent dynasty at [TIT] 


Baghdad. Spiritual life languished at their court, but tradi- 
tion and history have exempted ‘Umar II from condemnation 
for any laxness or indifference. He is held universally in 
sacred memory, and pious fancy has fondly woven much into 
the web of his biography. Muslim India would probably 
exalt only one other royal prince to a place with him, viz., 
Dara Shikoh, the Mughal philosopher-saint (1024-1069 A.H.. 
i.e., 1615-1659 A.D.). 

The place and date of birth of ‘Umar Ii, properly Abi 
Hafs ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi’l-‘ Aziz b. Marwan, have been much dis- 
puted. Misr,' and Hulwin,? a village in Lower Egypt, situated 
to the south of Cairo, have been mentioned with Madinah as 
his birth-place, but the last is probably correct,’ for according 
to Tabari (11, 398) and Ibnu’'l-Athir (IV, 85), Marwin and two 
of his sons, one of them ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz, were in Madinah in 
61 A.H., in which year ‘Umar is generally said to have first 
seen the light; 62 (Tab. II, 1182) and 63 (Suy., Lc.; ef. 
Mas‘adi, Mur. adh-Dhahab, at the beginning of the section 
on the Khilafat of ‘Umar Il), have also been given as the date 
of the latter event, but ‘Abdu'l--Aziz, his father. did not be- 
come governor of Egypt until 65 A.-H.* The appointment 
then made was confirmed by the following Khalifah, his brother 
‘Abdu’l-Malik, and he retained the office till his death in 85 
(Tab., 11, 1165) or 86 (al-Kindi, ic, 55), which left *Abdu’l- 
Malik, whom according to Marwai’s last covenant he should 
have succeeded in the Khilafat, free to arrange for the reten- 
tion of the supreme office in his own family. 

On his mother’s side too ‘Umar II was of distinguished 
line, for she, Umm ‘Asim by name, was grand-daughter, of 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, of immortal fame as ‘* Companion”’ and 
as Khalitah, whose godly activities and practical saintliness 
not to know is to find the record of a theocratic state a book 
with seven seals. 

He was called *‘ Scar-face of the Banii Umaiyah "* owing 
to a scar caused by a kick from a horse, belonging, it is said, 
to his father, in Damascus, during his boyhood (Tab. IT, 1362). 
The affectionate memory of posterity presumably has elaborat- 
ed the circumstances into the narrative that when he was 
carried to his mother she tenderly wiped away the blood, and 
turned on his father, who had come up meantime. with re- 
proaches for imperilling his life by giving him no attendant - 
but he hailing the wound as an auspicious omen replied: 





| Abu'l-Fidé’, I, 201, ed. Eg., 1325 > an-Nawawi, Tah. Asma’, 465. 

2 Suyfiti, Tar. Khula/a’, sect. on Umar II's Khil&fat. 

& Huart, Hist. d. Arabes, I, 269; adh-Dhahabl, Tadh. Huffaz, I, 112 
(Hyderabad, 1333 A.H.); ef. D@’iratu'l-Ma‘ari/, TI, 111, 

+ al-Kindi, al- Wulit w'al-Qudat, 48-9 (Gibb Mem, Ser.). 
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. « 
(1V]** Umm ‘Asim, blessed’art thou since he is ‘ Scar-face of the 
Banti Umayyah’,”’ for tradition had ascribed to ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab the prophecy: ‘“‘ One of my descendants with a scar 
on his face will fil) the earth with justice.” ' 
His early life is not known to us in much detail. He was 
sent in his youth to Madinah for his education, and placed 
under the tutelage of Salih b. Kaysin. There he was frequent 
in attendance for purpose of study on ‘Ubaidu’'l-laih b. *Abdi’l- 
lah b. ‘Utbah, one of the seven great masters of Islamic law,* 
and of whom he is reported to have said that “a séance with 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah is dearer to me than the world and all it holds,’’ * A 
He was prominent among the early 7a@bitin; a tradition on 
his authority is given in the Musnad (in/fra, r1, 6). 
On the death of his father he was summoned to Damascus 
by ‘Abdu’l-Malik, the then Khalifah, who befriended him, and 
married him to his daughter Fatimah, whose hereditary and 
marital rank have been preserved in the tag : 


Caliph for sire, and grandsire too ; 
Caliph her spouse, and brothers too. ° 


Al-Walid, who succeeded his father, ‘Abdu’l-Malik, in 86 
(705 A.D.), sent ‘Umar to Madinah in the capacity of governor 
in 87.° Here according to the statement of Anas b. Malik, he 
was marked by the earnestness of his devotions.’ His term 
extended to 93 A.H., when he was removed at the instance of 
al-Hajjaj b. Yasuf, Governor of ‘ Iraq, who, in retaliation on 
‘Umar for having reported to al-Walid his tyranny, wrote to the 
Khalifah complaining that the malcontent refugees from ‘Lrag 

* were being harboured at Madinah.’ He appears to have re- 
mained for several years thereafter at the Syrian court, with- 
out official appointment, but interesting himself in the concerns 
of the State during the incumbency of Sulaiman. ; 

In 99 (717 A.D.) he was acknowledged Khalifah at Dabiq, 
a village in northern Syria. Sulaiman according to the now 
well-established Umayyad custom whereby the Khalifah 
decided the succession, would have settled it on one of his own 
children, a minor.” But one in his entourage, Raja’ b. Haywah, 
remonstrated with him urging that ‘the Khalifah would be 
remembered in his grave by his appointment of an upright man 
as his successor over the Muslims,’ '!° and he gave way So tar as 
to promise to seek counsel of God. On the morrow or the 

renewed consideration of the matt 
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Raja’ having secured the elimination ®f Da’ad, son of Sulai- 
man, on the ground that he was far from the scene and 


[V} 


exposed to the hazard of warfare against Constantinople, led - 


him to suggest as were it on his own initiative the name of 
‘Umar b. ‘Abdi'l-‘Aziz, and to his enquiries regarding the 
latter, replied with such encomia on his merits that the Khali- 
fah wrote out a deed assigning to him when his own hour 
Should come the first power in the land. Fear of the dis- 
pleasure of his nearer kin and of their consequent intriguing 
against ‘Umar prompted him to what he regarded as a precau- 
tionary measure, viz., to determine the succession after him in 
favour of Yazid b. ‘Abdi'l-Malik.' Then he sealed it and sum- 
moned his household, and asked them to swear to do homage 
to the unknown nominee, which they did man by man. Raja’ 
is also authority for the statement that before Sulaiman’s 
death, while yet the name had not been disclosed, ‘Umar came 
to him adjuring him by ‘ God, my honour, and my affection’ 
to state whether he had been nominated, so that while there 
was still time he might request the withdrawal of his name, 
but Raja’ turmed a deaf ear to his earnest solicitation, and 
‘Umar left in anger. When Sulaiman died, Raja’, a veritable 
“* King-maker,’’ concealing from the kin the news of his demise, 
convoked them in the mosque of Da&biq, and again called upon 
them to swear allegiance. This accomplished, he revealed the 
fact of the Khalifah’s decease. The account attributed to the 
‘* King-maker’’ himself when he had read aloud the document 
of the succession depicts a curious scene, representing the 
rejection of an ambitious claimant, and the preferment of a 
person against his will and conscience, and paling before res: 
ponsibility: for having announced the sealed name, d 
compelled the disappointed Hisham b. ‘Abdi'l-Malik to sake 
the oath of fealty, Raja’ goes on to say: “I seized ‘Umar by 
his arms and seated him on the pulpit, he repeating the while 
‘We are God’s and must return to Him,’* by reason of his 
despair at what had fallen to his lot, and Hishim repeatin 
the like by reason of his despair at what he had missed.”’ 
Mas‘idi’s account gives to Raja&’ a much less important role, 
and merely states that Hishim walked out on ‘Umar’s name 
being divulged, but took the oath of allegiance two days later.* 
Though ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz b. al-Walid, another claimant, who had 
been absent during the closing period of Sulaima&n’s life, is 
reported to have declared that he would rather see ‘Umar 
vested with the supreme authority than any other, yet it was 
probably Raja’s strong action which saved the State from being 
torn by these aspirants. 


i Tab., I, 1341; I. Ath., V, 28; of. the account of the appointment 
of ‘Umar in Mas‘ddi, é/.c. | ie os | 
® Qur'an, IT, 151. 8 Tab. II, 1344. * Mur. Dhahab, le. 
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[VI] The task to which” he was called was not one that could 


be lightly assumed by a man of scholarly and devotional habit, 
and indifferent to political ambition. There was war with 
Byzantium. religious faction within the empire, discord 
between the elements constituting it, agrarian discontent re- 
sulting from al-Hajjaj’s measures to heep the cultivators on 
the land, and domestic antagonism directed against him by- 
disappointed kinsmep. 

Tradition is disposed to indicate a marked difference in 
his conduct before and after his assumption of the khil&fat. 
For instance, Jarir, a member of the brilliant but notorious 
triad of Umaiyvad poets, failed to gain admission to a 
Khalifah, who as he complained to his fellow-poet Dukain the 
Rajiz, ** gives to the poor, but refuses poets.’ | Again, 
Kuthaiyir, al-Ahwas and Nusaib, relying on their former 
poetical friendship with him, sought his court; they hung 
around for several months, and when at last they succeeded in 
obtaining audience of him, and Kuthaiyir would have resumed 
genial relations, they were permitted to declaim their verses 
only on condition they would recite the truth, ‘for God will 
hold you responsible.”’* In the Aghant, Salih is credited with 
saying that “‘ we used to pay the washerman well to wash our 
clothes after ‘Umar's had been washed, because of the great 
amountof perfume, viz. musk, which they contained ; but when 
IT saw his clothes after he had become Khalifah, they were 
quite different from what I used to know.’’* Suyiati however 
has probably summarised correctly the facts when he says: 

. ** Even before his khilifat he walked in virtue’s way, except 
that he was given over much to luxury; but his envious 
detractors could find nothing worse in him than indulgence in 
luxury and hauteur in gait."’* The conclusion seems justified 
that in the three chief stages of his life, viz. the period of 
youth, of responsibility of office at Madinah, and afterwards 
at Damascus, he passed from earnestness unto increasing 
earnestness; that as his nature unfolded, an inherent disposi- 
tion towards pietism, fostered by his youthful studies in the 
law of Islam at the feet of the masters in one of the holy cities, 
developed, to the complete inhibition later of concern with 
time’s fleeting pleasures. The mantle of high and holy office 
fell on the shoulders of one who was ‘‘a sair sanct for the 
eroon.” ‘Umar b. Dharr relates that his freedman noting his 
sadness on his return from the burial of Sulaiman spoke of it, 
and ‘Umar replied: “ Placed in such circumstances as I am one 
must grieve. ‘There is none of the people but I wish to give 
him his due without his writing to me abot t it, or petitioning 
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me for it.” ' Though he‘ had not sought this authority of the [VII] 
Lord,’ he with confession of unworthiness dutifully applied 
himself to the task, 

Retrenchment, official and personal, figure among the 
earliest features of his administration. When the animals in 
the imperial stable were led before him he rejected all in 
favour of his own riding-beast,* and ordered the others to be 
sold and their price to be paid into the Treasury. The 
expenses of the household he reduced to the minimum of drain 
on the State resources, and its fare to the barest. Malik b. 
Dinar * would not have it that people should regard him as an 

. ascetic comparable with ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi'l-‘Aziz, *‘ who obtained 
the world, but renounced it.” The rigour of his renunciation 
extended even so far as to his giving his wife the option 
between making over her jewels to the public treasury and 
separation.* 

In the beginning of his reign too he recalled Maslamah b. 
‘Abdi'l-Malik and his Muslim forces from the long conflict with - 
Byzantium, and saw to it that the privations they had endured 
were amply made up to them by stores of food, and their with 
drawal facilitated by a reinforcement of picked cavalry.” 
Again, in LOL A.H., he forbade his governor in Transoxiana to 
make new incursions with his Muslim troops,® but though he 
thus set his face against war for territorial aggrandisement and 
acquisition of spoils, he was not dilatory in taking effective 
measures against a foreign aggressor, for when the Turks raided 
Adharbayjin and slew some adherents of Islam, he despatched 
a force which almost annihilated them.’ In Spain however, 
during his reign, the Muslim armies continued their victorious * 
advance, and crossed the Pyrenees into France." ' 

The action he took against the schismatic Hariris of 
‘Iraq, whose theocratic zeal is said to have led them to revolt 
in LOO A.H., was similarly resolute. When his governor had 
failed in his attempt, prompted by ‘Umar, to persuade them to 
action in accordance with the Qur'an and the practice of the 
Prophet, and his army was subsequently defeated by them, 
‘Umar despatched his Syrian troops in charge of Maslamah, 
and soon proved victorious over the heretics.“ Even in the 
event of the alternative account being the accurate one of this 
rising in ‘Iraq, viz. that it was due to a small party of secta- 
rian malcontents headed by Bistém, known as Shaudhab, his 
procedure was at any rate definite and direct, if exceedingly 
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[VIII] tolerant. He instructed his governor to have a force on the 
spot, but to have recourse to arms only in the event of their 
shedding blood or pursuing a nefarious course in the land, and 
communicated to Shaudhab his willingness to discuss with him 
the grounds of his schism. <A conference with representatives 
of the latter is said to have taken place, in which they 
expressed themselves as aggrieved at the selection of Yazid to 
succeed him, a selection with which, as he explained, he had no 
concern ' Mas‘iadi gives at some length what purports to be 
‘Umar’s argument on this occasion ; as he proceeded from point 
to point eliciting a categorical ‘‘ Yes "’ or ‘* No” in answer to 
each he showed himself a skilled dialectician, and the whole 
made a convincing argument based on their own conduct against 
the unreasonableness of their demand that he should curse the 
house of Umaiyah, and dissociate himself from them : it was 
impassioned too,—** Think ye,” he exclaimed, *‘ our faith to be 
one or two-fold ?”’ This much he appears to have achieved 
that the puritanical Khawédrij lay low for the remainder of his 
tenure of office.* 

It is no little tribute to his tact in thus encountering and 
disarming criticism, as well as to his character, that the various 
religious sects refrained from warring with him. But though 
he himself was approved of many and apparently tolerated of 
all, his period’ marks the beginning of the despatch of emissa- 
ries to ‘Iraq to agitate against his dynasty ; the cloud began to 
form which three-quarters of acentury later was to burst in an 
angry storm that swept away this house and its Arab civilisa- 
tion, and left behind another which in time became overgrown 

* with Persian culture. 

Careful to select upright men as his executive and judicial 
officers, he did not hesitate to remove such as did not attain to 
his standard of probity or equity. An early administrative 
action of this nature was the deposition of Yazid, son of the 
al-Muhallab whom al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, his son-in.law, had 
appointed governor of Khurasan in 79 A.H. Al-Hajjaj how- 
ever had seen fit to imprison Yazid in 86 A.H.,® possibly from 
envy mixed with fear of his popularity,’ or because, as he 
alleged before al-Walid b. ‘Abdi'l-Malik, “ the family of al- 
Muhallab bave defrauded the Treasury.” *® Yazid escaped and 
found favour with Sulaiman, who when he becarne hiditeh 
further patronised him by making him Governor of ‘Iraq, and 
later of Khurasin. The family was reputed for its bravery 
and for its generosity,—‘‘ persons ve in history all agree 
that, under the Omaiyides, the most beneficent family was 
that of the Muhallabs, and, under the Abbasides, that of the 
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Barmekides.”?! Yazid was endowed With his family’s qualities [IX] 
of bravery and liberality, but evidently esteemed highly 
popularity and was unwilling to risk it.* ‘Umar it appears 
had already before his succession objected to his abuse of 
public money, and seized the earliest opportunity after his own 
appointment to power of removing him from his governor- 
ship on the ground that he and his family were tyrannical, and 
placed him in confinement for failing to remit money which 
should have come to the Treasury after the conquest of 
Jurjin* He remained imprisoned until ‘Umar's fatal illness, 
or till after his death, when he escaped only to create serious 
2 trouble in the following reign in ‘Iraq. 

Again, al-Kharraj, who on taking up his gubernatorial 
duties in the disturbed province of Khurasiin had consulted 
‘Umar on the advisability of adopting stringent measures of 
suppression, and had been admonished to punish only where 
punishment was due,* was recalled for his haughty and ex- 
clusive attitude towards the ‘* Mawall,”” though as many as 
twenty thousand of these, it was represented, were taking part 
in military expeditions without remuneration, while from a 
large number of *‘ Dhimmis ™’ or protected non-Muslim subjects, 
who had recently professed Islam, he wasexacting Aharaj, there- 
in pursuing a policy similar to that in the agricultural measure 
of al-Hajjaj, the former governor of ‘Iraq, whose name by 
reason of his tyranny was and is anathema. The fact that 
al-Kharraéj) when summoned to appear before ‘Umar set out 
in Ramadan was confirmatory to the latter of his churlish in- 
considerateness.® 

Umar's land-policy, adopted in the year 100 A.H., of free- 
ing all Muslims from taxes, and requiring only the tithe, in 
kind from them, was a reversion to primitive Islamic custom, 
but the fact that it was not introduced earlier in his reign, and 
then only on representation made to him, seems to indicate 
that though long acquainted with the problem he had not 

t come into office with any definite ideas as to the incidence of 
taxation, and conceded it as a religious measure.® 

Al-Fakhri's estimate may be taken as an epitome of the 

1eral opinion : ‘‘ ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi'l-"Aziz was one of the best 
of the khalifahs, erudite, ascetic, reverent, God-fearing, and 
pious; his manner of life met with approbation, and he passed 
away honoured.’’’ His religious zeal was moderated by a 
philosophic, moralising faculty, which expressed itself in 
aphorism and sententious utterance; e.g., “‘ The best modera- 
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[X| tion is in affluence, and the best of pardons in power”’! ; “* Who 


makes his faith a butt of contention, oft changes about ’'*; 
be IF ele pts ee cre 5 SUUES wiyil Aloe Lye Awllf Ons) Lpo SU spy! 
** oe Lye yi! Ss 
A practice which he is said to have terminated was the 
cursing of ‘Ali by the Umaivads from the pulpits in the 
mosques. Mu‘iwiyah had initiated it in 41 A.H., and it con- 
tinued till its prohibition by ‘Umar in 99.* His father had 
entertained similar views as to its objectionable nature, but 
had allowed it to remain in Egypt on the ground that its 
cessation would be favourable to the cause, then but scotched, 
of the ‘Alides.° ‘Umar substituted for the malediction the 
Quranic verse XVI, 92.7 or the petition in Sirah LIX, 10, or 
both verses." His tolerance earned for him due meed of praise. 
Kuthaiyir -Azzah, for instance, on the occasion of his audience 
of ‘Umar already referred to,” opened his poem with the lines : 
Thou cam'st to power, but ‘Ali hast not reviled, 
Nor feared ill tongue, or walked in sinner’s way.!° 


And yet more appreciative of his action are the memorial lines 
of the Sharif ar-Rida al-Misawi: '! 
Son of ‘Abdu’l-‘ Aziz, an for Umaiyad 
Mine eye could weep, ‘twould for thee! 
Who saved our name from jibe and jeer ; 
Could I requite, I would surely thee. 
But this to add,—thy unrighteous house 
st Lacked sweet grace that clung to thee. 


Cloistered Sim*‘an,!2 whose dead is best of Marwén's ilk, 
Morning showers ne'er fail to visit thee! '5 
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‘Umar appears to have had considerable general culture. [XT 
His father, *Abdu’l- Aziz, is said to have been a judge of good 
poetry, and like so many others in an age when books were 
few, and the tablet of the memory did duty as both text and 
index, had learned numerous poems by heart: he surrounded 
himself with Rawis or professional memorisers of verse at his 
court in Egypt. Asa mark of appreciation of certain lines of 
the mulatto slave-poet Nusaib,! who had some repute for his 
erotic poetry, panegyrics and threnodies, he had purchased for 
him his liberty from his Arab masters. ‘Umar reared in such 
an atmosphere had quite naturally a taste for poetry, and un- 
til the alleged metamorphosis induced by his appointment to 
the solemn duties of the highest post in the State, the Khila4fat, 
encouraged kindred spirits. On Dukain,*? a Beduin poet, for 
instance. as a reward for his panegyric he bestowed, during his 
governorship of Madinah, fifteen fine she-camels, with a pro- 
mise to do well by him ‘ if I be in more affluent circumstances 
than now, for I have a longing spirit.’ After he became 
Khalifah he redeemed his promise, for when Dukain came to 
him then, ‘Umar said: **.... As I told vou, I never obtained 
a thing but mv spirit longed for a better; and no sooner I 
reached the goal of this world than it began to long for the next. 
[ swear I have taken none of the subjects’ gear; nor do I 
possess more than two thousand dirhams, of which take half! ”’ 
Dukain accepted it, and declared it to be the best-blessed 
thousand he had ever had experience of, probably attaching 
to it a sense similar to that expressed by Kuthaiyir,* lover of 
‘Azzah in classic tale, who received from ‘Umar, when Khalifah. 
three hundred dirhams for verses, and later remarked : “‘ I have 
never known of a more blessed sum than these three hundred 
dirhams, for I purchased with them a lass whom I trained to 
sing, and after sold her for a thousand dinars.* Dukain is the 
author of the following lines, which have meet application to 
‘Umar even if not addressed to him :-— 

Whose honour has no base tarnish, 
Him any cloak will seemly fit; 


A soul not far removed from meanness. 
No path to name and fame for it.4 


He himself is said to have sought expression in numbers 
before his Khilafat. The following lines are ascribed to him; if 
authentic, their hortatory sentiment would serve to show that 
ere yet the impressiveness of his high and holy office had 
wrought a change in him, his mind was turned to serious 
thoughts, and grave beyond the years of youth ordinarily : 
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Forbid thy heart youthful fancies, 
And dallying with wantonness ; 


For as thy Lord liveth, 

Thinning hair and hoariness 

Hold admonition meet, 

If counsel's voice have access! 

How long, and again, how long 

Thou wilt not turn from thy excess! 

And after thou hast reached the prime, 
Would’st wrest the name of youthfulness. 
Youth is faded past recall, 

Long life is pledge of sadness. 


This my monition heed, and know 
Sufficient against way wardnoess,! 


During his governorship in Madinah he is said to have 
shown a turn for musical composition, being credited with 
seven modes; but the evidence is conflicting, and there are 
some who would deny him knowledge of or interest in the art 
of song * 

Meticulous in his concern to appropriate from the public 
funds for his personal or official estate the utmost minimum, 
he was also scrupulous in depriving the Banu Umaiyah of 
perquisites they had taken to themselves. Thus he restored 
unto the Prophet's family the demesne of Fadak, a town near 
Khaibar, and originally a Jewish settlement, whose yield had 
been reserved for their maintenance by the Prophet and his 
successors, but in violation of this its original purpose 
Mu‘awiyah had assigned it to Marwan, from whom it eventual- 
ly passed to‘UmarlII. Thereby he incurred the displeasure of 
his kin ; to their repeated entreaties for the restoration of such 
vested interests he turned a deaf ear, till their resentment 
hardened into hostility, and, according to one set of traditions, 
into a purpose to rid themselves of him, which they are said 
to have accomplished by inducing a servant to administer 
poison to him." On the other hand, the plan to poison him is 
said to have originated in consequence of the *‘ round-table 
conference’? with the representatives of Shaudhab,* for 
Yazid’s Umaiyad supporters feared from it the annulment of 
his selection to the succession and the loss of their privileges 
and property.’ It seems more likely however that e died a 
natural death in Khunasirah or in Dayr Sim‘an.' Toil and 
morbid care, for he spared himself neither labour nor 
self-inquisition, and vigils for i 


nights in prayer or in communion 
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apparently a rather unnatural obsession of his mind, wore out (XIITj 
his frame none too robust at best.' 

He held office for some two years and five months,* a term 
too short to permit of judgment on the capacity for extended 
rule of a saint-Khalifah, but as it is he died full of honour as 
having “filled the earth with justice, removed wrongs, and 
established good laws,’’* and Muslim tradition has worthily 
styled him the ‘‘ fifth Khalifah.’’ + | 


Il. Whe Musnad: (a) General. 


The Musnad is a half-way house between the tradition-in- 
corporating Sirah or biography of the Prophet by Ibn Ishaq, and 
the Musanna/, the terminal monuments erected by the labours of 
the collectors of the great canonical works of Bukhari, Muslim, 
etc.° The name is given to the collection since each hadith in itis 
musnad or ** supported,” having, that is to say, a sanad or isnad, 
a list of successive authorities who transmitted it in order from 
the original authority; in other words, the tsnad is a chain of 
witnesses depending from the latter. Such a collection is a 
‘ personal ’’ one,* as distinguished from the J/usanna/, in which 
the traditions are arranged according to their subject matter, 
and their admission. to the canon determined by the simple * 
criterion of the acceptability of the rijal or witnesses, this in 
turn depending on the consensus of opinion of the learned. ® It 
does not therefore possess the finality of the latter, and though 
such Musnads were at one time numerous, and some long con- 
tinued to be studied, they yet became supplanted by the more 
usefully ordered canonical works. 

After the Prophet's death, traditions (hadith, pl. ahadstth) 
preserving his utterances and his manner of action in all the cir- 
cumstances of his life became frequent on the lips of his followers, 
and gradually more and more cherished ; they gained in import- 
ance from their application to matters in which authority could 
not be deduced fromthe Qur'an. Muslims in all lands treasured 
them : schools formed round traditionists at many centres, and 
earnest seekers after this lore passed from one to another 
acquiring both extensively and intensively. Eventually even 
spurious traditions became rife. The utility of the Hadith for 
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[XIV] ritual and legal praxis had grown so great that before the close 


of the first century of the Hijrah a desire to collect them was 
awakened. Some were taken up into the chronologically ar- 
ranged biographical Sirah-literature, whose aim was to instruct 
and edify. With the appearance of the Musnad and the Musan- 
naf, in the former of which the hadith are grouped under the 
head of their original witness—but here under ‘Umar’s imme- 
diate witness, and in the latter class according to their con- 
tent, independently of their source, the science of traditon was 
inaugurated. 

The feature of the Hadith which engaged most attention 
of the collectors was the isnéd, for this constituted its creden- 
tials. It appears to be already well-established in the earliest 
extant works on the traditions and in the Sirah-literature ; it 
is general, e.g., in the Muwatta’ or collection made by Malik 
b. Anas (97-179) of traditions bearing on law and ritual,’ and 
evident in Strat Rasili'l-lah of Ibn Ishaq (d. 151) *, whose work 
is preserved in the redaction made and incorporated by Ibn 
Hisham (d. 218) in his Strah.* Ibn Ishaq endeavoured to give 
scientific form to the mass of oral tradition by prefixing the 
titular authority of the isnid, though he sometimes relates a 
narrative without any indication of its origin, or merely intro- 
duces it with a general formula, ‘ It is said,’’ ‘* They say,’ “‘ A 
reliable person has told me,”’ etc.*; but though the use of the 
isnad in Ibn Ishaq is still ‘‘ very irregular, incomplete, arbi- 
trary, and containing obvious anomalies when compared with 
the perfect type of Isnad in the time of al-Bukhari (d. 256 
A.H.).’'® still the number of instances of its use is sufficient to 
prove its recognition by this time as an important addition to 
any ipse dixit. | 

" But its first application is earlier than Ibn Ishaq, for it is 
employed by Misa b. ‘Uqbah (d. 141),° and by Md. b. Muslim 
az-Zuhri (ad. 124).7 Whether it was used by ‘Urwah b. az- 
Zubair (d. 94), the son of a famous Companion of the Prophet, 
and an authority quoted by az-Zuhrei, is a debated point. Ac- 
cording to Caetani, ‘Urwah gives no isnad; ‘‘ the only authority 
he is pleased to quote is the Qorin. This would imply that even 
in the time of the Khalifah ‘Abd al-Malik, t.e., circa 70-80 A.H., 
therefore over sixty years after the death of the Prophet, a 
traditionist though at a period now remote from the incidents 
he narrates did not consider himself obliged to justify in any 
way the source of the information. It must then be concluded 
that at the time of ‘Urwah the custom of giving the isnad did 
not yet exist, although now two generations had passed since 


the death of the Prophet.’’* Horovitz on the other hand is 
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disposed to believe that he may have’ made use of it, and con- [XV] 
cludes that at any rate there is little doubt it was employed in 
the generation of traditionists before az-Zuhri, and that we 
may assume “its first appearance in the Hadith-literature as 
meh later than the last third of the first century of the 
dijrah.”’ 

The question has been raised whether the isnad thus 
found prefixed to the matn or portion containing the subject- 
matter is of Arab origin. Caetani is of opinion that it 1s not; 
for ‘‘ in the larger portion of the authentic traditions the isnad 
is a much later addition to an ancient text. In other words 
the idea of the isnad is to be considered as a later product, 
and not a contemporary of the older hadith. The isnad was a 
consequence of the needs of the new civilisation; itt bore, so 
to say, a bureaucratic impress, a certain scientific semblance, 
which came from the cultured life of the city outside Arabia, 
and not from the wild desolation of the Arabian deserts. The 
whole character of the isndad is alien to the restive nature of 
the primitive Arab, a halt-wild person, ignorant, intolerant 
of any regulation, averse from civic and social custom.’”* 
Horovitz agrees with Caetani that a foreign origin must be 
found for it, and carries the argument a step further, He be- 
lieves that it is to be traced to a Jewish source, as the same 
phenomenon is found in Jewish literature of a much earlier 
date, for instance, in the chain of transmitters of the body of 
oral teaching of Moses, communicated to him on Sinai, as also 
of individual traditions of the Mosaic period, where the same 
care is manifest in preserving the names of witnesses from genera- 
tion to generation; similarly, but later, with regard to the names 
of the witnesses for the utterances of the authorities in, the 
Schools; by Talmudic times the lists of such names are of enor- 
mous length, and the subject matter is of the most varied nature, 
opinions on points of law, narratives, ete. <A parallel to the 
manner in which ‘A’ishah’s statements are introduced is illus- 
trated in the introductory chain to a narrative regarding the fate 
of the corpse of the deceased Rabbi El‘azar: ‘* Rabbi Samuel Bar 
Nahméni said, the mother of Rabbi Jonatan related to me that 
the wife of Rabbi El‘azar relates to her.”” He adds that it is 
possible that Islam having once borrowed the system of the 
isnaid and developed it on its own lines, may have influenced 
in its turn the Jewish prototype, for in the Talmudie literature 
there is no idea of chronological method, and the oldest extant 
work attempting such arrangement was composed after 885 A_D., 
more than a century later than the earliest Islamic work on 
isnad-critique.* That the idea may have been borrowed from 
the Jews there can be no gainsaying; and if it were, as probably 
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a 
[XVI] it was, it would be no matter for wonder considering the free 
communication between the regions to the north and the penin- 
sula, and the cultural indebtitude of the latter. Once implanted, 
it was likely to find a congenial soil in a nation cherishing its 
far-traced genealogies. 
(6). The Musnad of ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi’lAziz: MS. No. 7, 
Govt. of India Collection (1916- ). 
Though ‘Umar deeply interested himself in hadith, and 
according to this MS. sent out for fuller information regarding 
some which he had heard of,' it was left to a traditionist, al-RBa- 
ghandi, of nearly two centuries later to make the collection of ; 
such as had his senad. Ibn Hajar? mentions the following as 
being of the number of those from whom he related : 
1. Anas b Malik. 
3. ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Ja‘far b. 


as-Sa‘ib b. Yazid. 
Yusut b. ‘Abdi'’l-lah b. 


Abi Talib. Sallam. 
5. Khaulah bint Hakim.* ‘Uqbah b. ‘Amir al-Juha- 
ni,* 


4. Sahl b. Sa‘d.* 


yo BID 


‘Abdu’l-lah b. Ibrahim 
b. Qariz.® 
9. ar-Rabi‘ b. Sabrahal- 10 ‘Urwah b. az-Zubair. 


Juhanl. 
ll. Abd Salmah b. *Abdi'’r- 12, Abi Bakr b. al-Harith b. 
Rahman. Hisham.” 


As-Suyiiti® mentions (1), (3), (4), (8), (9), (10) and (12) of 
the above, and specifies by name three others: 
“A « 13. ‘Abdu’l-Aziz b. Marwan 14. ‘Amir b. Sa‘d. 
| (* Umar’s father). 
: 15: Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib. 


The MS. quotes the authority of the following from the 
above list mtb 4 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, L1, 12, 1% (re4), 14, 15 (see | 
Index). ik < : ‘ 

It quotes as ‘Umar’s authorities the following whose 
names are not found in the above list (the enumeration con- 
tinves that of the list) :-— 
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17. Tamimu'd-Dart, r, 4.' 18. 

19. Slim b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, *, 20, 
We 

21. Naufal b. Musahiq, ll, 22. 
24. 

23. Abti Burdah, |4, 7. 24. 

25. Sa‘id b. Khalid, r-, 15. 26. 

27. Qavs b. al-Harith, rr, 28. 
16. 

29. Abti Bakr b.Md.b.‘Amr 30. 
b. Hazm, r4, 1. 

31. ‘Ubaidu’l-lah b. ‘Abdi’l- 32. 
lih b. ‘Utbah, r4, 6. 

33. Az-Zuhri(Md.b. Muslim), 34. 
ra, 6. 

35. Md. b. Thabit b.Shurah- 36 


11. 


bil, F-, 3. 
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Alma’ bint ‘Umais, 
18.* 


‘A’ishah, e, 8. 


Md. b. ‘Abdi'l-lah _ b. 
Naufal, ta, I. 

Aba Sallam al-Aswad, 
fAs 16, 

a Aa b. al Qasim, fry, 

Mu: uipah. e, 1. 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. Mawhib, 
ret. 

Ubadah b. ‘Abdi'l-lah, 
rv, 12. 


Salma, mawlaitu Marwan 
b. al-Hakam Fr, 6. 
‘Irak b. Malik, r-, 15. 


Of persons who related from ‘Umar, it has the following in 
common with Ibn Hajar * :— 


[brahim b. Abt ‘Ablah. 
Zabban b. *‘ Abdi'’l-' Aziz. 


Aba Salmah b. ‘Abdi'r: 
Rahman. 

‘ Abdu’l-‘Aziz b. ‘Umar b. 
‘ Abdi'l-‘ Aziz. 

Md. b. Qays. 


Abu Bakr b. Md. Ob. 
‘Amr b. Hazm. 

Az-Zubri. 

‘Abdu’'l-lah b. * Umar b. 


‘Abdi'l-‘Aziz (¢, 4). 
‘Amr b. MuhAafjir. 


Ya‘qutb b. 
Mughtrah. 


‘ Utbah b. al- 


And, further, in common with as-Suvutt : 


Yahya b. Sa‘id. 


either of the above: 


12. Isma‘il b. Abl Hakim. 
14. Sulaiman b. ‘Asim. 
16. Salih b. Kaysain 
18. Sakhr b. « Abdi’l-lah b. 
Harmalah. 
20. ‘Abbad b. Kathir. 
Fa eae 
5 Lupe (Tah, VII, 790), 


# Tah,, VII, 790. 


21. 


The following occur in the MS., but are not mentioned by 


Abu Bakr b, Hafs. 

Ibn Ab!I Suwaid. 

Salih b. Md. b. Za’idah. 

[Talhah  b. Yah ya] b. 
Talhah b. ‘ Ubaidi ‘l- 
lah (1a, 9)- 





Al-‘Abb&s 'b. Salim. 


® UL. »< (Tah., XIT, 2726). 


& Tar, Khu, 


o, (XVIT} 


[XVII} 








¢ 
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22. ‘Abdu’l-lih b. ‘Abdi’r- 23. ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Md. Al- 
Rahmin. *‘Adawi., 

24. ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Md. b. 25. ‘Abdu’l“Aziz b. al-‘Ab- 
‘Aqil. bias. 

26. ‘Afif al-Madani. 27. Md. b. MuhA&jir. 

28. Naufal b. al-Furat. 29. Yazid b. Md. 


‘Umar related from an anonymous authority ( U.)) at rr, 
8, and is quoted by one at F-, 17. 

I. The compiler (Ja@mi‘) of the Musnad was Abi Bakr 
Md.' b. Md. b. Sulaiman al-Azdt*, al-Wasiti °, al- -Baghand!; he 
was known as lbnu’l-Baghandi.* The last nisbah is derived 
from Baghand. which as-Sam‘ani supposes to be a village near 
Wasit. Enduring great hardships he wandered to cities afar in 
his zeal to study traditions under the authorities there, and 
returned to take up his residence in Baghdad. He heard the 
following besides other traditionists of Syria, Egypt, Baghdad, 
Kifah and Basrah :— 


l1. Md. b. ‘ Abdi’l-lah b. 2. Abt Bakr b. Abi Shaybah 


Noumair (d. 234).* (d. 235). ® 
3. ‘Uthman b. Abi Shaybah 4. Shayban b, Farrikh (d. c. 
(d. 239).7 235). 
6. ‘Alt b. *‘ Abdi'l-laih b. al- 6. Md. b. * Abdi’l-Malik b. 
Madinti (d. 234).” Abish-Shawarib (4d. 
244).!9 
7. Suwaid b. Sa‘id al-Hada- 8S. ‘Abdur Rahman b. Ib- 
thini (d. 240)."! rahim, Aba’ Sa‘id 
| . Duhaim, ad-Dimashgq! 
(d. 245).!* 
9, Hishim b. ‘Ammar (d. 10. Al-Harith b. Miskin al- 
245).'6 Misri (d. 250)."* 


It appears from as-Sam‘An1'* that three generations of this 
family were engaged in the study and transmission of tradi- 





| Yaqut Mu. Buld.,1,474, has 5,=!, though borrowing from as Sam. 

‘ani. 
ree * As-Sam‘fni’s Ansab, 60 b, Gibb Mom. Ser., from which the follow- 

ing account is taken. 

5 Sam. td Tab... Huf., X, 8l. 

5 Tah I IX, 463; Tab. Huf., VIII, 26. 

ah., . Hu 

6 Tah.. VI, 1; Tab. Auf... Vill, 20. 

1 Tah., VII, 298; a VIII, 28. 

8 Tah., IV, ‘629; Tab ujf., VIII, 30. 

9 Mn vit, ee: Tab. H}., vill, 15. 


al-Qiaien ( vats aE _ Sam calls him: Duhaim b. 
ia es aaa 





* Tah,, 11, 273 
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tions, viz., Md. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandi : his two sons, Aba [XIX] 


Bakr Md. and Abi ‘ Abdi’l-lah Md. ; and Abia Bakr’s son Abi 
Dharr (d. 326). Of Aba ‘ Abdi'l-lah he states that he 
heard Shu‘aib b. Ayyiib* in Mausil, and that he in turn was 
quoted by Aba’l-Husain Md. b. al-Muzaffar, who in that case 
must have related from both brothers, as Abii Bakr Md. al- 
Baghandl, collector of the Musnad, is the authority he imme- 
diately quotes,* and is evidently the al-BaghandI referred to 
in Tab. Huj., X11, 61. Md. b. Sulaiman (d. 283) is there said 
to have settled in Baghdad; his son, presumably Aba Bakr, 
succeeded to his heritage of hadith, but it would seem from one 
account that neither entertained a high opinion of the other's 
veracity, while, according to [bn Abi'l-Fawaris, Abi Dharr was 
more reliable than either his father or his grandfather. 

He related his traditions mostly from memory, it is said, 
and their number and the facility with which he quoted them 
were remarkable; his mind was so pre-occupied with them that 
they interfered even with the due course of his obligatory pravers. 
His opinion as a traditionist was accepted ina vast number of 
matters of reference. Some, however, have charged him with 
confusion due to defects of memory, and with ‘‘ tadlis.”"* This 
technical term, denoting concealment, and the concealment of 
a defect in an article one offers for sale, is applied to a Rawt who 
omits from the chain of authorities the name of his own Shaykh 
or master, and uses sucha non-commital word in connection with 
the lastauthority whom he quotes as gives the impression, or per- 
mits it to be taken, that he has heard it from him, e.g., ..% JG, or 
wow ur Up. According to ‘Abdu’'l-Haqq ad-Dihlawl, opinion is - 
divided between the acceptance and the rejection of the hadith 
of a mudallis. Waki‘, for example, is said to have summarily - 
dismissed its consideration thus: ‘' The concealment of a 
defect in a garment offered for sale is not lawful,—so how canit 
be in the case of Hadith?” The majority of traditionists 
maintain the view that fadlis should be accepted in the ins- 
tance of a person like Ibn ‘ Uyainah who is known to suppress 
the name of a reliable authority only, and to reject it in such 
as is wont to suppress the names of persons who are ‘‘ weak ”’ 
( uta), etc., until he shall specify his mode of audition with 
the words eas, or Woe ,or Uns! The resort to tadlis may 


be due to a bad motive, e.g.. in order to conceal the fact of 
having heard it from a certain Shaykh because of his juniority, 
or his lack of celebrity and standing. This was not the 
motive of the renowned traditionists, however, but it was due 





' Tah., IV, 584, 2 P OG; ir, 8. = 
8 Tab. Huj., X, 81; adh-Dhahabi, Tadhk. Huffaz, U1, 272 (Hyder., 
1333). 
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[XX] to their assurance as fo soundness of the tradition and their 
independence of contemporary celebrity. Ash-Shumunni Says: 
“Tt may be that the [mudallis] has heard from a number of 
reliable people the hadith, besides having heard it from such 
an one, and in citing it, he, like the mursil, does not feel obliged, 
on account of his being satisfied of its soundness, to mention all 
or any one of these immediate authorities from whom he 
actually heard it.’' That it was general, as well as permissible 
in certain conditions, is further borne out by the evidence 
of Goldziher: ‘‘It not seldom happens that the Muhammadan 
critics are compelled to attest in the case of the most esteemed é 
religious authorities that without any scruple they committed 
ladlis,—a very leniently judged form of ‘‘ dolus”’ (the two words 
are connected etymologically)—which, however. does not affect 
the Hadith itself. Yazid b. Hariin (d. 206) was in a position to 
state that at his time in Kufah all the disseminators of tradi- 
tions, with the exception of a single one, whose name he gives, 
were one and all Mudallisin. Should this judgment appear to 
be rather severe, it is sufficient to consider that even men like 
the two Sufyan (b. ‘Uvainah and ath-Thaurt) and others, who 
were reported to be reliable in hadith, and of scrupulous piety 
in life, are not wanting from the list of Mudallistin.”’ * 

Abt Bakr Md. al-Baghandi died in 312;*° but according - 
to Ibn Athir (VIII, 118) in 313 A.H. 

References to the Musnad apparently are rare; Ibn Hajar 
in his ys! (cas! It suslal eo ce? pecs! peck! + in speaking of 
the tradition of Mu‘diwiyah regarding the Prophet's impreca- 
tion contained in the words: ® ; &Lo,i_.)! , dlel,!! ente AUT Symey pa! 
Pa . | = & - *& * a. : : , 
Byptipinells BpRly)! y detzi_et! y deS!5)! 5 says that it was related to him 
as being in the Musnad of ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi’l-‘ Aziz by al- 
Baghandi. | % ; 

Il. Abi Bakr Md. al-Baghand!'s ra@wi was Abi'l-Husain - 
Md. b. al-Muzaffar b. Masa al Hafiz al-Baghdadi.° He wasa 
zealous and reliable traditionist. Ibn Abi‘l-Fawfris says that 
he told him he had a hundred thousand hadith on al- Baghandi’s 
authority. Ad-Daraqutnt used to attend his hadith-readings ; 
he held him in great respect and would not recline in his pres- 
ence; he has recorded of him that he was reliable and trust- 
worthy, and a little inclined towards Shi‘ism. Abu'l-Walid a: 
Baji held a similar opinion regarding this Shi'ite tendency. He 





' sAbdu'l-Haqq, Mugad. to Mishkae, lith., Dethi-— 
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was born in 286, and died in 379,’ at an age which is another |X XI] 


instance of the remarkable longevity of traditionists in those 
early centuries of Islam. 

Ill. The inheritance passed from him to Aba Md. al- 
Hasan b. ‘ All b. Md. al-Jauharl, (363-454). He was born in 
Baghdad, of a family of Shiraz. He heard Abii Bakr Ahmad 
al-Qati‘i (d. 368), and was the last representative of his circle.* 
He was a reliable and exceedingly keen student and imparter 
of hadiIth.® 

IV. To this traditional lore there succeeded two heirs, 
“ Abti’l-Mawahib Ahmad, and (6) the qidt Abi’ Bakr Md. al- 

nsari. 

(2) Abil-Mawahib Ahmad b. Md. b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik® b. Mu- 
luk al-Warraq’ is presumably the Abi'l Mawa&hib referred to by 
Yaqitt (Mu‘j, Buld., 11, 522), who states that though Abi Hafs 
‘Umar (infra, V) had a unique knowledge of many books, he was 
not yet acquainted with aught from this traditionist and certain 
others of the Damascus School. 

(6) Aba Bakr Md. b.* Abdi’l-Baqi al-Ansdri (d. 535) was 
the last of the circle of Abii Md. al-Jauhari.* As-Sam‘ani 
(506-562) further adds that he himself heard the traditions of 
the latter directly from him alone of that school.” According 
to Ibn Athir (XI, 52), who gives his name as Abi Bakr b. Md.., 
etc., he was for long a qadi, and was a man of scholarly habit. 
Part Il'’ of the Musnad mentions him along with Abda’l 
Mawa&hib. 

V. Abi Hafs ‘Umar b. Md. b. Mu‘ammar'! b. Tabarzad 
(516-607) was the Shaykh of Ibn Athir, who gives him the 
nisbah of al-Baghdadi. YAqit states that he heard al-Kathir. 
the popular title of Aba Bakr Md. b. ‘Abdi'l-Baqi al-Ansart,"” 
mentioned above under IV (6), and that he lived to relate 
what he heard from him. He gives him the nisbah ad-Daraqazzi, 
and adds that he was much sought after for his traditions, and 
at the behest of al-Malik al-Muhassin Ahmad hb. al-Malik 
an-Nasir,'* he was conveyed from Baghdad to Damascus, 
where Ahmad and a large number of the people of that city 





| Tab. Hu/., X11, 6. 2 Infra, r, 5; tr, 8. 

* cf. I. Kh., de Slane, II, 255, n. 3. 

+ Sam., AneGb, 469; I. Ath., AX, 15. 

6 Sam., #5., 144. 

6 Infra, r, 5. 

+ iF, 4 Supra, para, III. 

# AnsGb, 144. lo IP, 6. 

'} Al-Mu‘ammar in I. Ath AIT, 194; Yaq., 1, 5622; of. iny., |, 8, eto. 

3 AL Malik’ on-Nagir Galahu'd-Din Yau b. Ayyab reigned 

18 Al-Ma an-N Asir wud -Din u : igr (after 
Nd@ru'd-din’s death) from 569 to 589 A.H. The name of his twelfth son is 
known, and of five others, bat Ahmad is not of the number. Raverty, 
Tab, Naviri, 221. nn. 6, 7. 3 
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[XX1i] heard him. It is said to have been on this occasion that he 


became acquainted with the traditions having the sanad of 
Abu’l-Mawahib, and the Damascus School.' 

In Ahmad ‘Ali as-Saharanpiri’s edition (Delhi, |r ) of 
the Jami of at-Tirmidhi he is quoted in this editor's sanad as 
the authority next after Abii'l-Fath ‘Abdu'l-Malik b. Abt'l- 
Qasim ‘Abdrl-lah, and therefore the fifth in succession to at- 
Tirmidhi. ao 

VI. Md. b. Abi’l-Qasim b. Md. b. As‘ad b. al-Hakam* 
al-Hanafi heard these two parts® of the Musnad read before 
his Shaykh Aba Hafs ‘Umar, usually referred to as Ibn 
Tabarzad,* and wrote them out for himself, as appears from 
the colophon,® as he heard them there read by Shihabu’d- 
Din Md., the Sakibwu'l-juz’,® ¢.e., owner of the portion of the 
Musnad contained in these two parts. It is repeated in a 
colophon that both parts were heard by Md. b. Abt'l-Qasim, 
as also by others, being read in the presence of Lbn Tabar- 
zad,—whose authority for them was Abt’l-Mawahib, and for the 
second Abi Bakr al-Ansari also.—by Shihibu’d-Din Md. b. 
Khalaf b. Rajih al-Maqdisi. The others present at the hearing 
included Abi’l Fath Md. b. ‘ Abdi’l-Ghani b. * Abdi’l-Wahid 
al-Maqdisi (567-613),’ a traditionist of some note in his own 
age, and the owner of a copy, on which the names of the 
members of the audience were recorded at greater length * than 
here. The date on which the reading and the correction of 
the copy of Md. b. Abr'l-Qasim took place was 26th Rajab, 
603, at Mt. Qasiytiin,® without Damascus. 

At *!, 16-25, is given a list of those who heard both parts 
through Ibn Tabarzad, but a word or more at the beginning of 
each of the ten lines in the original having been cut off in the 
précess of trimming the MS., some of the names cannot be 
read with certainty. 

In 657 A.H. * Abdu’l-Hafiz Ibn‘ Abdi‘l-Mun‘im heard both 
parts read before the Shaykh Badru’d-Din Abu Md. * Abdu I- 
Wahhab "© by Nasiru’d- Din Reyes Sure ‘Ali b. al-Muzaffar b. 
Ibrahim al-Kindi, and copied it. | ra 

In 663 A.H. it was enaal in presence of the Shaykh Taju'd- 
Din Abia’l Mansar Muzaffar b. ‘Abdi’l-Karim b. Najm,™ and 
copied by Ahmad b. Faraj b. Ahmad b. Md. al-Lakhmt! al- 
Andalusi of Seville in the Madrasah of his Shaykh within 
Damascus." | 
a 

| Supra, IV, (a). 

8 Infra, |r, 5; ri, 6. 

tr, 22. 

1 Tab, Huf., XVUT.G. 

¥ Yaq.,1V, 13; Ibn Jubair, 274 
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The first title-page bears the name of its owner in 1176[XXIIT} 
A.H., but owing to the edges of the MS. having been trimmed 
purt of it has been cut off ; as it stands it reads - 


* dole al! wil ust yey! — un! vee: gap wrt! st yaton! 

In quite recent times it was bestowed by : 
oo UT i ose IL SI gla! see ded! Coping! pale OWS! Cpl... 
on Mawlavi Md. ‘Ali Akram, through whom it probably 
found its way to India. In 1332 AH. it was in the 
possession of Sha’iq Ahmad al-‘Uthmanl and was eventually 
purchased by the Council of the Asiatic Society for the Govern- 
ment of India collection of Arabic and Persian MSS. in 1916. 

It appears to have been written not later than the 17th 
century, and may belong to the 16th. [tis in ordinary naskh, 
with the word indicating the mode of audition and the headings 
rubricated throughout. The eleven folios include two title- 
pages | (a) and « (a) in the original. The dimensions are: 
Ext. 74” x 53”; int. 6” x 31”, with 27 lines to the page. Con- 
fusion is very obvious in the order of the text on Fol. |- (6),' 
while the tradition of Asma’ bint ‘Umais (6, 18) is altogether 
wanting ; the difficulty at 1, 15—.«, 13 can only be surmounted by 
adding the name of ‘Abdu’'l-lih b. Qariz to the heading (1, 15); 
there are a few errors in transcription, probably due to clerical 
carelessness, as may be the confusion just noted, or to want of 
knowledge. Hamzah and tashdid are rarely marked, and medial 
hamzate ya’ is invariably written asa. 


} Infra, PA, Go r4, 5. 
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pie 5 tile all le WU Spy I eNE tile oe yell ote or pee 
is w delnd cone! cal 2 Ll y 3! 5 eit oe gat “ Bi 
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Gut Gye spall ore Cy yee cy alll ope coe alll one <5) oemve Gye gan (FD 
pl 5 sale aU clo aul pup com ole Cree cy cle! Le SOS EP 

* cues 5% 5 la alal 


Doe wre Gy jail One Ly 

Sy! wy AU! ore Cp demo g idall pee (5! GY some UW Gm 5 
wre Spee Cy eral tl cpe Sle ow cejlatne GS ING blame! per Gp ome y 
ey yd dba! Se)! oe; SU yall ore Cp pee Gre eee co! er! 
mg coh ples aale alll gle ill oI syabbo cw wlele Tet pate 
dhe a clo ail outy (oye! Bye SIU , Kime dre J Cnie , 
ws? ee deme 5 rr tle rt LS om * yp SGT y Sos lew y "Fol. 3a. 
er et re pe Co! ot! We Ep Ce etal yp! bie GS WS Land! 
esas Sp dings Ghic Bpcl Ud dalla! Bd! cee; SU pl! ore 

© 2 Say hb, Pile, ATO! le aile alll clo rill 


T Be ope dtl ore 5] ll 15 
exe St WS ert deme UW pyle mse ot ie om 
od Macal a S a  caalta G ah 
dale al cle al Jpop cree SU Spit ol cre Gee! Cp Stee Epey 
= A) OBS Cnbess plod 4 Grail Kaas! oy Combed ol 1S! JG ale 





1 The text is faulty; read ‘yy! One op yor Gp AU orenp Xemre ; 
see note. ; 


@ Ms,, Sky. 3 
8 The second name is supplied from the text; see note. 


« Me., «r- 
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(¥) we we or ae! & nan: ey Se oye te op SLIT ore Wom 
BA cre erly opt AUN ose Cpe spryall one Cyt yor ere ole® Cp! ue Ube 
Sp 8s pele 9 debe AL (cle alll Sone come SU St Col ope Cermel! Cnty 
Lym - ee! 8) Ube, aod» teil das)! op Crete) os 151 
rie wre ote! re ee Ur Demo WH thet one Gy alte 983 5! 
byl co yey! BIG os onal pet cys AU! one QI pS! yall ne wy poe yl! 
oe b5! styit- ye begs! J oee!! yeb le Cot, Fe LI col) ail 
43 = I came Lee MNyi dys Spits pln y arte allt glo abl! Jy) momen (oi! 5 
et 08 OF oyty!! We sone GI Stig! ore WS deme oy aty om 
19 Cagis Sarnwe ay? pt g Bye Lt sot) JE BF Ce eral ye! Gre sryall ore 
se auhe AU! glo All! Jyey comme coil GUST bi! 31,31 po Leys! Lee (9305! las 
Er = yd lew bags copay! GM g WD cme Lee Iypdgs Uy ples 
cr selon! Gp deme WW 3Ket! Oy 35! Gi ered Som 
one use yy)! Ste wt s0e WF eS cyt ere HD gt unt re roe |! 
' 15 551 wre ba5t Le at Js bs,ks oer nel! (gy) By2,@ LI omy ai! BG Ky» alll 
= WI Game Lee tygdgd SU ple y arte abil (gle al! poy | ails! bil 
SS ep Sb one Wg HS Gol KI GS pele gi! WS eye gt Woe 
ert ee oe PGS Cnt oe Unite we sre oe ll gon eal on cnt 
| SG Bye ol re eel il s ign ett) 
=i a 20 dnasw ays embed cA 15) aa al as a a 


—— a ee 








ro 


on as A: 
Pe 7 z se achiae Bw “= 


= 
a ol * 
| = 
om, 
- ( 





i 
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cot US San! gue yy SU S053 ila dt aps AS gee - Was Le fa) - 
elmo uy deme Ure Bolg ow 9 re dau Gy plam cp ye er ~ te) 
ty SE BS oy eal! oy Al ore Lye Styl One ext, 362 ot SMES cy! 
ed ere Gaytt clait S351 51551 UST 55g comet! pale gle L5,t) F250 LI 
Leo axiy? Syly plan y dale alll (she ALY Syncs came git agit lis St 5 
dom! 5 ted! Se oH Cnty zalblt gt gree uy den! 0s Re - GJ! =< 
™ joy? lv aass aren slat ME oe ps! 3 allt ous US tpits om, De yy! 
Ey op al! PAE op east! ys! er Bom cyryall Soe Gp yer wey! riKes Age 
4 . <* . . ae er 
beh abete cw! Atal pada! cle ga 5 Glee ol Ly Ai glace mee SY 
wrt st Bye aie gle dake AU gle alll Joy samen i! oI el 10. 
7 eh . - “ .~? - * 
Siac)! 5 Kasiis! 5 icty!) all ca! yds Krslue le leic Usa! * 


© Retpined! 5 + SpSInI 





1 = | [ gS . f ° 
were ort Ot! et see! Se Epi 
. 
coe ee Go cele! Cris Ge pet Gr Sem Cy ea! tom | LS 
Soe gp tu! Cee pry!) oe oe pee Cy A re Ww is sn! Lic “” a 
debe aUt be At i! We em ete Aut re GBs op Ghie Ep Gh! or 5 
eet ple 5 ate al che all Jou) SEF per 28 8 Te Dae ple 5 = 
“ey ) as , Js >. ci hee Mae 2 Pr 
tale AU she aU! Spwy Ale y died 5! Gade NM Gale Lge 
(\ Ms. omits; of. '7 17; P¥s 6. ait: a 


‘9 Ms., cr: a. « . sai , - ; ‘/ : ; ' ° 
sone ok ge diet rN Td 
ts Lm Ait 


Neng 








r 
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(95 72) or ae 9 Ag prin Romlk yg cle 5 wate 5 pee 5 SS pty ole, 
* ware all! |<) 
et ost et Set ee Cnt i. 
seem nnmK cr! 
5 Woe ISG orp oe Cabal, dad Got I bie 6 ot Lavon 
mi wrt ae crt See ext 3S coll exe Same ot ty we The wy Gh 
cre ple op Shel oy lem I one oe 3 coll oe gill ve Cw yee 
*Fol 4a sLII 1S! 3 gle 4 aule alt lo « all Sony go Come JG type |! 
Cobell g abl one oy yee g leit emze en Glee! Woe | atit 
10 Meme oS Cet oe Oe Cr CY re Be Cy bee II rp Oo! 
Syl op leas! ore oe 2S cot! erty Se ot FO B® Or art 
pie aelic sey ure JU ples arte alll glo ail cre Tye coi! wre ple on! 
gyet oe lien WS oR Pept hoe - a Galo ale bo a) 
ole 5 dale AU cle UN une Bye coll oe co ct eS re OES! 
1B ot gay we I wt ane or ohio © WD cal! et Woe - al 


oa ale al (be ai! ere spiel one et pee Cre De rt oS os! UF OM 
S i Kaos on cease bai cay zi! Wom Sais tec 
ae. see ot SS glee ppl one or ee oF See ot ere 





. ise t2 alies ee 5 tile al! cle All oe By Ce ow sedate? 
. hone ee rie Fe 
| 2 ee ee eee ese 
eae (Se ae aoe we > 
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ee ort 9S og!! ope Same Cn Cg pe le Ue Cg ee uy whey’! Se (1+ ) 
ete g take aU gle A pe Byte ol oe lems one or SS st! 
ty AU ore Wyatt I ge - alt one Ce poe SO ol 
wre tll ore oy yee oe ome Cw SS tt oe Ce ee I  *! 
see mal ley ade a he i oe Bt ot we Sl 5 
ese ont 9 ceil cre Same oe oY Ge tee Ce ST WS nes OL Cy! 
PED co SN gt afiomy S00 cat 2 get we SEN Oe” wl gee Ge 
as Gh crlil egal Lal J gle 5 sale all gle al Spey exe yep a! 
AU Pane cy ently! LF Oe = ad pele oly! ps3 ais Baie aclie Ue, 
FOE re Dees oy Bgl pe eRe Ce A ne 25 Gt lem UF ile Up! 10 
ag ore Se ep Syl! op leary! one cp 5 oot! woe “pty! one i! 
lain Aine Says Leg! GALI IS! JU glee aale all be ail! IT 2 Fol. 4b. 
© bbe ope Md Gp gee ope lain WS Coe F opt Diam - ly Sal ot 
opt Som ~ Blige gle y Arle all! cle wg! on Bit ctl oe SE ! 
were SO oe 9S ct! oe ee rH CY pe hain GE opel! 15 
ye ptt om ~ Alig ghar y dale aU cle il oye pryall one cw yee” 
wre dere oh Coil pe Same rt GY re CALE Cp CI Coyle a! 
ase stl re Bpiyt stl re chem! Ste Ct 58 st! we gil ote rt yo 
US pare ey re WG Coyle Ceape ppt Woe ~ ali gle arte at 
DAE pt yee ere DOBRO Gy! 9S cst! re Oem or EY OF Crh fil 20 
echo all Spey SF SU Bye ol Ge lea! oe eS ce! We py! 

= Spe upe Ga! pa? Aha, alle ay of p0l> alt! ay Lost ley date al! 
pili egg cel we sh*t wr whemy!l sre Us all ose Up seal Fre 
coe lam Me oS gil We Some Ot JE Goll GF Bae OF ot 





| Me., repeats “=< .» —an obvious tautology. 
. Me., us, a Ma., wi. 


a ne he ea 
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CVT} —peyt Sao woe zoe 36d ploy ploy cake ail she. sail exe Epps Gil 
wrt ol oF ty OF tle Gi ph ety | oot Wath 1 Woe 
AWW ghee pi" ore Spy? cst! ot 3% oat! we gy! ote wrt z0* ee Some 
Gt pate WMG aalyl 5 Sad ol ow whole (Fuge - Abies ple y ale 
Bt atl oe tye! oe et ge8 ot SOO 925 all WF SE ! 
Day ere ele 5 dle alll be al! Syn JU SF Sy5@ Col re wea)! mre 
Sm = sheAI ne Bye Gree ay Gal ped AT oF Uy ow alle une 
Be JE By IP a) cw a LW heget glee Gy alll ore Cy deme 
cool oye SBILE GBF g! SSB A alas p20, UG Lelie elit dey oe obi 
10 AI Career MOOS Coil ene Sane ot ey ere Sone delve SAU le 
ee pli ow Syl! Gy Glens! one wy ost! oe pry we rt pe VF 
Lenelc Cnlit ob dale BLUt cre JU poles 5 dale all glo grill wre Bpeye aot! 
w slesAt! ge Ge Ga! pw Goes 

& pellet Gy al) ocal g Syd snl 6! ys 





ae i Ms... o>- 
+2 Ms., omits G; see Tab., II, 1346; cf. «up., 4, 6, ete. 








( VF) i 
creesell peal Kime Cpe oe ay 


ee demee Col Bityy Abc Bold! 2601 oy emo Ged Cot 
eA | de>! atl ye!! ot Bolys dic cst! dor Lp! git s 





wr Dee 9S cot! SMU! 5 | Shay)! ple Cp OI ore Ey! 
Leas * cpl all ore Cy oeme Cy SLI! one F 
wrt Dome unt zoe Latin ogi! Silay coy! wr ot 
cre ee! Cp Sere Cw ell! ol 2 
plslh alt aaai aie © QS! _ a 
Seedy cel pall Cnet L. e 
ys 


, ; : a | er 
ine " cotta! my Exit 








apoy!! al) | pom *Fol. 5b. 
oe Col eyasbl cr csi & | 
Lay We ort! 


psPloadl o ith or peas ot Some oy pee Gale yt cottt Gyre! 


dis amy £ 


ese ntl Gy ngs Oo pew! Gly ale B15 all als 
esha Wl SLI are oy Some 5S 5! St ant Gt Klin 5 OW 
zi GIS wed Ul y Legake S155 (5!y5)! Sole ust Damaticgt Denil catlgalligt! 
pAb yt cps at GI aude B15 cyte) oeme ow ole Gy Gl oem 
See GW gaab dl § 5055 op ome WS coicld! came Lp oeme 6 5! Lb 
Pr OF ae or ee tS Gat! ye OL oy Sy Wie Gott Ce yz)! 10 
Soy ol Sty cot! we wheayll oe oe 5S ce! We spryt I One we 70 Ew 
Lnbt oF Ue) oie aials Sot Ua, Lt Sylar ele , ale alll le allt 
cee Baty cpt ont Wo ad! oy yee Gy Sem! Lom tes Gal oe 
Cr Er a rt em eS co! We OU Ce ep oe 
Fe stl pe ale cy Sole! ow Glas! se op 5S cot! We ytys!! Ore Is 
ay aie lyisas Kale Spot ay Lut pln y arte alll che all Jpn) SG Jui 
eS! one uy AU! ore GH wbay! ae dom = ler carl ned celal 05 
DAE Cpt yee ue deme Cy 9S cot ye OU Co! We Se oe OW I 
A ye the AU os) Tyy® Col we whens! ee Oe 8 gt! WF gt! 
ee WS 55 aye! pendent sae dom phemaal crseoe rte ore 


- re 
—$——— rl 


1 The heading = bene supplied from the context. 


2 of, !, 18, where the modern form wir is found (Wright, Ar, 
Gram., II, £ 108). 


3 Me. unpointed‘ see note at Fr, 6, 
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CTE) gested lea ne ce Fk ot Colt ALG Col os eatlyst Gu! 
pratt cate ne wtly ur Ubrclow! upe ustg peel! SpA! ow wiley! ore re 
ert cle op Sled on lead! ee en gt re yp! te Ce pe 
* Fons aU ot [ lee 5 ] aale aU cle all Joey ore cles un yee ure au! 

B We ® oy 98s g Glebe igh) ob RMA gS ot dem) By FL pod! Nde 
ee on lets Ly syee Som ~ Byte 8 yh ot Fhe § yh Pa 
al ose Bye Cel ow en Ce Wee BI plo oy pT Cs 
2 Gals op igs Se we yl see ot pee BS Coyty!! 
wphline Gn y sonnet 5 aie Uy wlete 9 thal Gy poe aul 
*Fol. 6a. > sty! Sh yAylnis Mey Woe oa! Lane Galen ones Ye 
the AU gd) pee Veale ass Aol Le des > yer ae Cn plete eel 
Ams aic all 28) lic day Ls Hose Aare ome! | shee Up 
ere dale Slee poll SPF pee Cel) LL oles Lp UT Adee * sles! 
Le gle GOs OF yee wy! wleke Gyad poll tic cael SG Ris) ole oo! 
15 * Seiad esi AWI,S (gio cero! (gd Si 50s V upicgel! rc! L lis aie 
* edad lee SST all Sle test 1 ce Bhney cre tye 9 shitty Gree 
sigs 9 dekm y BolS 5 dil cyo dic AU (andy yor Ley ame 1 pai co 
et om Cait cot nt WD supe op Glam! Wos ~ Np Adne i? 





ae 1 Ms., alas; Tah., XI, 208, S455; Lis. Miz., VI, 568, Sacks. 
: ? Ms., lou. * Ms., Azz. 
fe + Ms., dem). 6 Ma. we. | 
ies | 6 The text should probably read, as at | 6, 2; 9=! Lalas po 9; 
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BU) god) Ginim Gy) lode 9 Glbesial! Gy poe cant! ail | pmlc cn Sip ere CI ) 
Wey wl? sal Lsige pene V Lew Vy gbline QUI, oore!l 9 Leaie 
4)? BIG Loans 68 yor Ciie Cy wleic wae! im * slot CF jhe Gs 
Amis wile o lie tan, lest oe!) Shes (6 Lem Vo 
Bias gle nol ytd TyiS pee gly led teed Wyo GUT ata: © sleml 5 
Bie dey Le gle aos oF yer a! Gide Cy ubete Gynt poll tie Fe! JU" 
gree FT KGIM it AMIS Ghee el oi Siggy M cpricrell pel lL flas 
ae Sls ushe Sai! lec past alll She sin! i! Kissy Gye 3,0! ets 

+ tp die 2 otoj! 5 Sele 5 2) cre poe 


FS" opt 85° ot Ho) Sep * 

sr et re WET eg Syed Gp all one Gp nee Wom 

Bele ol oe ST ol or se Oe wea! oe ce Get GH td 

we sty)! or Beye we pty ge et lee! me 

= rile pty lalads IF ley arle alll be all Joey uj! Leie all 6) attle , 

co? WY one oy ey WG etd oy lesb Cy allt one Wg ge ops 5 
chem sl one pr Boles cgi exe PF gt) rt a oh igtlig I & 3 oI Sy; 

dale all (gle i! ot lobe AUN gab) REE Gye Type ore ryt She Cw yor We 
WS le ot pe Be or 1S! OR ~ pile ny ads IF oly 

wt len 0 ot le ap we a ot emt ot pe ot ti 









1 Ma, Ga. he, 
2 yloJl is an error ; sip! should be read; ef. !', 10, aie 
8 of) Mp1: eee dees | | 4 4 
Sis f.mae text 1 should probably r read: ams a? doe olin: 
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C19 ) ots Ants OIF ples 5 arte AUN Cho Ail} Edie pe Spe ore yryall One Gy 
*Fol. tb, ee © lye ely! om ~~ 
Nye one ce oe ot Kole gpl om iS ol? es W ab! ba 
re aoe Sey yt Byrd! Adtbe QI BS! prydl uy Bgye QI 
5 aU! sac WS sip! pial one ems Oe ~ pile 525 ha 
Rasy ore SE gi! opr Shame Cre Sy Gp ME Qype oer oy SHUI phe En! 
RESLe ype om pry oy Bye wy! GLE Ey ie xt whery!l ore co! wr! 
eg pal oF aS) Mal! HIF AIG ghey abe al cle (il & 95 
ae Gy poe LI pRE JU lanl pda! Fo 225 y uytaSy (gle ph Te wy 
10 Rot ge aS) wry! had GIS KEI I oS! OF Byye I SD yp! 
KS5le Lye * ips! =v 9 ARs pial one oy yor aie Bye Leys Wa»? 
gee aE Neil git cad) Sapa Oe ahi yek BL RIAS eA PORES OE ee 
cp deme LU este se et ee! Hom = oh Js lay! et 
wre ty Oe Crt see We AEE coi! ot relent ge IE Uy nome W joe 
CUB oe pee oy oo ye Kamm Coil Fpl s Lele aU 3) ABIL ye By 
UI oye ghar ple 5 aale alll gle alll Syuy WIS oIG Edie cre Hype 
ee we He Tot Sig Stoteoagl Soll ARE ea ern es 
ee up eel! dom - yigl ee wi oh NISG 8 Lattel aon 
oe PES coll ow a oe Gl WE eget allt # one G eGiece A 
20.98 7! 2 By pe oe pill One oe pee oe whem y! He 9? Hole oi! w* 
a St use ley arle ple 0) be JU aie ren 
a Binge dew, tte iy Gs Je ad ee i ae 
at gilae Sh ot cll wr mot 1S ley! aire oot eis! oh at 


uw - Tete {= - 
‘at guetal 
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deme , JI AS pam St SF Coyle i ene lies om ws! we'Civs 
hms! aI | eas 05 lad tle y pret ict) pe pl , Shall Late 
crm BEI gS bay! pal ai oi SU allie eo US Ub OI une all 
SUE gpm OS neh glad wij” J il eet sal 
pals RO slot cyan alt QF lay! FAT slant ler lar o Je 5 
oF © op bl! Thal ail! 0 aLl 3 pias; era! shar as oF J *Fol. 7a. 
* dalic pe UF UE OIF cpm abl bay! pbIl dat alic soe US Se 
we) mytelt leed pret! ole Cpe Jy¥l aU at gi ly! pant! (bes 
wt oar sl oF TS clea! Flas QIBI y ott! ole be ow abl 
Jen b ott ate Us p= Jl we upstaS eve clas saul > pul sls! 10 
mp! US natal op Glee! USon - 5,1 Sty Bio * psh@ op Le abl 
esi pat owe ee cy oe J op wll Er 9 pt se Glabe Gy! 
AS re JG aise (3 JU at UF slpw cual Ihe ie -yryaJI are Gy yee 
erat yt oe glen! Som = SLs G9 Be, he A nEh als 
Rabad op FL ere tte tt Rake Cp pt WE Se one Cp Slat one UG 15 
ee tl Sy ey ort ot OH 32 UP ere JE Seles! , pals 
Syne cst xe ipl one oe poe styl et Baye Soe ot gel one wl 
wt alan y dale alll Syn) re Lal dyno pst on pt wr 9 cqoledl 
ude 53 5 ele 5 ale all lo all Jpn) (II sla ott! ale Sn 

+ alio 5! aad sf 85=5 29 





| Ms. roads .sl-= . 2? Mae., alic, * Me., Yas, 
. Me., ere. 6 Ma.. Im. 


| ‘ ™ Sef 7 laa 





. 
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S8e5 ip abl one 
srt! oe stl ipl mane on pi WH pe wt seme Wom 
csly 2it Bd! S55 Gp All one Ge deme Gy! spyall see Ge yer Gips! 
5 ples y Arle al phe all Jyny sore 52 bogie alll 6) ou; cy dele! 
me re has (oy gle Adley (cas! lamb cn 


al! gue LG tbe oy igs UF ile cr AUT ore op gial I Lem 

ww yer Me ait Jb all aus Ly dolk Ss yen we Soe 7 ee cw! 
A 10 pc au! wpe Slab pape e) us os? cn By pi! ade fe ene. cpr! one 
waiS 3! Le Rs y2'gall . leas ale all! aU! Jow) 

- 2d » gt! syzl one Gy? yor ale 5 use ae 
cele all Upp anew Jyh: Oo is! ene SU Som Shas oF, avolal 
: © WE NWSE Load 8 Ne Une Rena ye!l Red! ciel Spy ple 5 dale au! 
f 9g OW yo 19 Ine Suds Wa, Ua, IF seels Lod! al SJ &<la!! 


= po ust! ot [jee oe or I= 
a # poled! nt Dome We eptlcc oy: relent BS enttyst ps Glare! GS nm 
rey: Trap ga oh ar eae ee i, 


Wg a eae a 


wit oe a pool prot bably be read for 


Y . ~ ot. FI 18: Dah. L: ey) Ke 
a ee (su au ea writ ny - ae , 786 - infe, F eho; #a8 
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alll iio alll Se) s)5* wl» — le sg! Jt a —Seslt! oy ee (e! 4) 
et ete &! pt ales Qalo AU cle alll Jgwey cemene Joh awl 5 dole 
AargiSt and! we claty pall! ne Lol ot! sible | lA! lee oI oe 
di - 

AU yt foot soe * Ob, at Gye aie oS yc sl! pgp ooe 
wt ere AL Joey LG oles ow pee Sle Gpyelact! lpia aile M05), © - 
My ladste! Cpe VY CoA Ll Cat 4% Ley eat! ae Jts 
oy a _Sl,)! oe wads & Lbs coleisis!! 1s 3 So—!! — lg! cs 
Lis! y, > Aw we sh on) ‘ uote! y oom ¥ ills all _— ~y 

“~ ™ = = 
wile et Sposa Lad de - ' = oso > 6 us us wis LO 
ale ust! ue AUT oye 5»! Sslan th ee Er lis tics! 

SS ake o = 

od SG cleo Lb alle e0ad? SU pry! oro Cw zee CSI ew SU oped! 

a Ad =* - . - = ote 
AU Semone pyle? tude om Jide at 5 , Sy olf iia asst 
allt Sam a nae <. -) wl»? aeRogw Ss Lease! i ae > dale alll esle 

J 

Unalt uo je! we ,,'! yo ou LF , > JL oo g Sale al! le IS 
ts) kB the yt re shel! api des IST onl re ly ott 
OM og Lh % REAL yee Lael! F999 cole cHl! yl 4 Tout Leda, 
US ., pba eu! lacie! 1 wy pS ¥, sa—J! _ en ¥ eral Lu 


—_ 





i Mis., (ALJ! : see inf., "*> 9; Wiiq., IIT, 719; cf. tmf.. '9, 15: 
Ibn Majah reads SL! for stab!! .Le—see Le =! So Hb, 


a@Ma., (E:. * Ms., Les). 
4Ms., go@!: cf. Ibn Majah, ib. 5 Ms., <aw! (sic). 


4 Ibn Majah, ib., he. 7 Mas., ene 

4 Ms., Ya; SOS is given in the margin. 

* The text is faulty ; if Sins)! be taken as ——e!! the ‘ism following 
must be erty? 5 similarly with LLs (Wr., Ar. Gr., IT, 2880); SiadJt 
is probably an error for allt (pl.). 


10 Me, wipSe. ae 
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(P= phe sep! ate et gee Sa eet fgg tS estan By parle: * gil 
all 5.) ois obs oo! bel g oS! ove ey om of olaLi,!! 
SW apd! cl a! elles or Cab ore § pelea! Gy t white G nar 
5 Nos alt oad JU sg! (9 Wl) wre Sos ail; spt! one Cy yer ab 
aac), ai~ LL wsale S85)! Uo)! Le a Coad Ja Jl yl ht 
wlan g aabe all be al oi wpe als? ure a Sod som ie dab 

a weds * « «* - . = 
Sede wle crew cle ip! Sle agslive ay esrerlen wy! eel (5s! us? 
10 <l.—J! ar gde aniSt Glial! .pc (cleat 4 cp! Lo Lely oc! a*,L< 
*Fol, Sa. el Bs ale N55); call « sf 5 lol leon ® ti, = Ryd Bo ey EH 
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NoTES ON THE TExtT. 


Part JI. 


rF, 3—10:* Uqbah b. ‘Amir b.* Abs (or ‘Abis, A. b. H., [V, 144, 
1) al-Juhani, a Companion (1. Sa‘d, IV, 2, 65): Governor 
of Egypt for Mu‘awiyah b. Sufyan, from 44—47 A.H. (al- 
Kindi, al-Wulat, 38, cf. 36); died in 58 (1. Ath., I11, 430), in 
Egypt (Naw., 7'ah., 426)—-see also T'ah., VII, 439. 

Ishag b. Ibrahim b. Makhlad related from ad-Dara- 
wardi; d. c. 238 (T'ah., I, 408). 

‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz b. Md. ad-Dar&wardi,—d. c. 186; for his, 
nisbah see Sam.. 224 (6): (T'ah., VI, 677). , 

Salih b. Md. b. Za’idah—d. after 140; was quoted by 
ad-Darawardi (7'ah., 1V, 683). 

‘Umar b. ‘Abdi’l-‘Aziz did not relate directly from 
‘Uqbah b. *‘ Amir (Tah., VII, 790, says: U-+ye Je ). 
The hadith here, and at r, 13, is ebiie, as ‘Umar was born 
ce. 61, while ‘Uqbah died in 58. It occurs again, infra, 
re, 15, with the same isnad, but with ‘Abdu’l-Aziz, father 
of ‘Umar, as the necessary intermediary link. 

For the merit of Mu! (>, cf. A. b. H., 1, 61'°, 65*. 

Isnad and Matin are given by Ibn Majah ( s4esJ! bs ). 

10—13: ar-Rabi‘ b. Sulaima&in ash-Shafiti—1lL74—270; related 
from Asad b. Miis& (7'ah., ITI, 473). 

Asad b. Miisi—called Asadu’s-Sunnah ; 132—212 (‘Bah., 
1, 494). 

Isnid and Matn as at r, 8—. 

r, 14-18: Yiisuf b. ‘ Abdi’l-lah b. Sallim—it is disputed whether 
he was a Companion (junior) or a Tabi‘l; al-Bukhari 
takes the former view, al-‘Ijli the latter; he related from 
his father (PF, 2), and was quoted by ‘Umar II, in whose 
reign he died (7'ah., XI, 811). There is a tradition on his 
own authority that the Prophet named him “ Y dsuf’’ (A. 
b. H., VI, oi). 

Md. b. Ishaq b. Yas&ir—related from the following ; d. c. 
150 (Tah., IX, 51; Tab. Huf., V, 12). 

Ya‘qutb b. ‘ Utbah b. al-Mughirah—related from ‘Umar 

- IL; d. 128 (Tak., X1,755). The hadith is U+,<, the name 
of his father, given at F, 2, being omitted here. , 

r, 18-r,3: Sufyan b Waki'—related from the following; 4d. 

247 (T'ah., IV, 210.). | 

_ Yunus b. Bukair—related from Md. b. Ishaq b. Yasar: 


‘ o e - . 
4 s « sd . ® ' ~~” Ad - - ry 
: : a <i , ' bad “er . ¢ : Ts “a 4 *. ? =< + 
~~ oe. - = x » 7 _* * _ he < 5, ae oe Oe = ® FY j eS Oe ——— 
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i. 
Isnad as at r, 15-16. 


‘Abdu’l-lah b. Sallam has stated that this name was 
given him by the Prophet (A. b. H., V, 451%). 


r, 4-5: Tamim b. Aus ad-Dari—aeccepted Islim in 9; da. 49 


A.H. (Tah., I, 951); the isnad therefore is gbaie. At 
ro. 1, Qabisah b. Dhu'aib is the necessary wésital. 

Ahmad b. al-Faraj—related from the following ; d. 27} 
(Tah... I, 118). 

Bagiyah b. al-Walid al-Himsi—115-c. 197; the preced- 
ing was the last of his circle ; his reputation as a tradi- 
tionist is doubtful ; al-Ijli’s estimate is representative of 
more moderate opinions regarding his ‘worthiness (Tah., 1, 


STS) = cete ake ssh eam re Coay) beg ety pte! ore Copy! Les ADD. 
The next two authorities are of the ladies order. 

Yazid b. Khalid al-Jazari—lI. Hajar in the Lisanu'l- 
Mizan (V1, 1005, Ed., Hyder.) states that he was a Shaykh 
of Bagivah b. al- Walid, but nothing further is known of 
him. 

Yazid b. Md.—related from ‘Umar II. but nothing is 
known of him; ad-Daraqutni declares him to be majhul 
(Lis Miz., V1, 1047). 

According to this tradition five things are forbidden :— 


(a) ae $t25!—T he implication is that attention would 


be devoted to such locks as ought to be given to more 
important matters; the Ze OPner, s attitude may be gather- 


ed from the tradition : oi ay)! ani b pale a! Jawy W SU 


"$a o4a.ls Ups 15,8 Jo aie ayts! ee re oe I) goed! 





(Abu Da’td 5!53! Jul gt slale ob) ef asd! Bee be pha. 
For the length of the Prophet's Bats —see A. b. H,, IIT, 
203**- 245%. 

(b) JU! .,u!—the prohibition is not absolute, but is 
directed against extravagance in foot-wear, as, ¢.g., in the 
tradition : (Mishk. ~LU! Wis, F. IIT, Gla! bileu ellel,—wI... 
klakec ¥,). For the Prophet’s use of Sandals—see A. b. H., 
II, 172%; 178%; 1791; 206%, 215%; IT1, 100"; 2037 ; 
245!8, 


(c) sal.J! .,9 Uxzle.—This too is not absolute, but is. 


directed against loitering for any_ ‘mundane purpose ; of. 
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row of worshippers, according to the injunction : ( Mishk. 
WoT, ial hy 65 Tbe! GUS ) Chall (65 Gyelyi y -..; and 
again: (Mishk., ib., F., T11.) Ws! t,0,, the reason 
ene that Satan avails himself of such intervals to enter 
(26., F. 11.) 

(%) ral els)! (wo!—the injunction is intended to 


secure that the shoulders shall be covered; the Prophet 
prayed in one garment on one oceasion, it is said, but so 
arranged it : 


me st icles aaleo abt Jyny uly ( dele Ces! CH zee ) J 
wt) ) d&ansle she dn? pi bans! Koln -' ae os? as Weitic Sal, 
(Mishk., F, 1. pt. 
re. 9,3: Anas b. Malik, with funyah Abi Hamzah, given bim 
by the Prophet by reason of his liking for a certain herb 
or plant (Naw . 165); when the Prophet came to Medinab, 
he was ten years old, and became his servant, and was 
' present with him, though he did not fight, at Badr; he 
died c. 93, at an advanced age,in Basrah (7T'ah., 1, 690; for 
his biography and a bibliography see art. on him in Encyc. 
of Islam, 345). Many of his traditions are found in A. b. 
- H., ITI, 98—292) 

Abii Umaivah ‘Amr. b. Hishim—d. 245; was quoted 
by Md. b. Md. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandi; related from the 
following (7'ah., VILL, 187). 

Makhlad b. Yazid al-Harrini—d. 193 (7'ah., X, 133: 
Sam... 161). 

Abii Yusiif Md. b. Ahmad as-Saidalant ar-Raqgqi-d> 246 
(Tah., IX, 34). 

Zayd b. ‘All b. Dinair—related from the following and 
was quoted by the preceding (7'ah., IIL, 771). 

Ja‘far b Burqain— d. c. 150 (Tah., If, 131). 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. Md. b. Aqil—related from Anas b. M&lik ; 
d. 145 (Tah., VI, 19 ; Naw., 368). 

For Anas’ statement concerning ‘Umar's earnestness of 
devotions, see Intr., TV. 

Al-Hajjaj b. YGsuf ath-Thaqafi—c. 45—95; notorious 
throughout the East for his cruelty during his twenty 
years of government in ‘Iraq, ete.(Tah., IL, 388). 

The incident referred to in Il. 14-21 is narrated with 
greater circumstance and some difference in detail in 
A. b. H. IIt, 177,%*, 186'°%*, and 198% 17; the last- 


mentioned passage reads: «939 Sls Sile oy ceil Ge ... 
wazcls Koel Iygiel Npolels Uke ope p65 AGLI palo A! Ube 
tylads Lill, Wp! Gre Ipeptad Komal! bt 1b ot pale all You» 








* 
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QU! Spey cmd lagsls §, lesley of Lailey 1,15 4 1050 Iara 
ase a! > ett! 5 eer! char ae IG GL ngilt us? pale 

The traditions of Anas are against the Prophet's making _ 
use of dye; that he did not do so was apparently not from 
principle—see, eg. A b. H.. Il, 309°, while Abii Bakr 
and ‘Umar b al-Khattab applied henna, etc.,—but pecause 
his hair remained dark: A. b. H.. If], 1602, 17825 2 
198-931, 206192), 2235, 2277"; his grey hairs did cae 


exceed a score, even at death : *b., 100°, 148°, 24Q0!1 1: - 
he is said to have regarded grey hairs as ...; and not, as 


> 


popularly, aeas,. ih., 145 '* "; and to have called them 
aint! 535. A. b. H.. I, 212". Tradition is not unani- 
mous, however, regarding his not using a dye for his beard 
at least: e/., e.g., the tradition of *Abdu’l-lah b. ‘Umar b. 
ul-Khattab (A. b.,H., Il, 17°'); while from the following 
tradition of Umm Salmah: (256 cy aul are Ve ware) Jl 
(Mishk., F. IL. Us! -l) it is generally concluded 
that he was wont to dye the hair of his head; an attempt 
to reconcile the statements of Anas with the latter passage 
has been made, by Mulla ‘Ali al-Qari’, writer of the Mirgat 
or commentary on the Mishkat, for instance, by supposing 
y that the Prophet applied some scent which had the result 
of colouring the hair, or that he used dye but very rarely. 
© 3-8: Bakr b. Mudar al-Misri—e. 100-c. 173 (Tah. 1, 899; 
Tab. Huf., V, 67). 
Sakhr b. ‘Abdi'l-lah b. Harmalah al-Mudliji—related 
from ‘Umar II (Tah., 1V, 710). q 
‘Ayyash b Abi Rabi‘ah—an early convert; d. c. 15; 
Anas related from him (Tah., VIIT, 360). es 
Tipe! y IS! , Lx! 55,0,— these, according to the lias 
tion of Abi Huraireh, stop prayer = A. b. HL, TI, 299° arte t let 
and also according to Aba Dharr (Aba a pas # sgt Ge Lr, 
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a . 
* 


=> com 3 Snir -pave a Jon; ww! JUS a! ac! po domme 
WY wget glewl, 11 CUS, Lat les le, Sib Sh 
« Ai 


(Musnad, K. al-Imamah, p. 33, ed. lith. Arrah, I-71) 
© 9—10: Abi'l Husain, i-e.. Md. b. al-Muzaffar, the raw of 
Abu Bakr al Baghandi. 
Md. b. Masa al-Hadrami—related many traditions on 
the authority of Yinus b. ‘Abdi'l-A‘la (Tah., X1, $53), but 
Abii Sa‘id b. Yiinus al-Misri considered him «<2 in this 
connection (Lis. Mitz., V. 1300). 
* 10—16: Hisham b. Khalid al-Azraq—154—244 ; related from 
the following (7'ah., XI, 77). 
Al-Walid b. Muslim ad-Dimashai, 11%— 194; related from 
Bakr b. Mudar (T'ah., XI, 254). The isnad is as at, 4. 
The hadith is here gb8ic inasmuch as “Ayyash died «. 15 
A.H. (Tah. VAIL, 360). The wasitah is Anas, as atl, 5. 
ft, 17 —22: Salim b. ‘Abdi'l-lah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab—his 
mother was a slave-girl (Ll, Khal., de Slane, II, 210): he is 
mentioned by ‘Ali b. al-Hasan al-‘Asqalafil, on the 
authority of Ibnu’l-Mubarak, as one of the seven juriscon- 
sults of Madinah (ef. I. Khal., de Slane, I, 264); related 
from his father (7'ah., V, 565); died in 106, (Tah., Ill, 807). 
‘Umar b. Ya'qab b. Yahya ar-Raqqi—Jsese (Lis. Miz. 
IV, 972). z 
7 ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Md. b. Abi Usimah—Abti Usamah’s name 
was Zayd b. ‘Ali b. Dinar; his son Md. (186—282), known 
as Ibn Abi Usamah (*, 22), related from him (7ah., ITI, 
771: Tab. Huf., 1X, 99). 

Mubashshir b. Isma‘il al-Halabi—d. 200 (T'ah., X, 51). 
soy @) (1. 20)—the controversy is as to whether this should 
be both before and after ¢ »5); Sufyan ath-Thawri and Aba 
Hantfah are opposed to the double occasion, basing on the 


tradition of ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Mas‘ad: 
iy Js! S v ey enloc aU! (Tirm., ers! Se enol er ob) 
Ibnu’l-Muzaffar, i.e., Md., rawt of al-Baghandi. 


ee Ibn Sa‘id, ¢.c., Yahya b. Md. b. Sa'id—228—318; a con- 
temporary of al-Baghandi’s, and said to be the repository 


; of more hadith than he (Tab. Huf., X, 109; Yaq.. Index, 
769). 4 

h  Isnad as at f, 18. 

ee —— a . 
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= : . 
, 1-7: Mu‘awivah b. Abi SufyAn—according to his own 


statement he accepted Islim on the day of the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Hudaibiyah (6 A.H.):; he was one of 
the amanuenses of the Prophet, and recorded his revela- 
tions ; he was Governor of Syria under ‘Umar and ‘Uth- 
main, and reigned as Khalifah over the whole Islamic 
Empire from 4i—60 (Tah... X, 385; Naw., 564). 

‘Atiyoh b. Bagivah b. al-Walid—related from his father. 
Bagivah (ad. 197), on whom sce note, supra, F. 5 and Tah., 
I, 878. 

Bishr b. ‘Abdi'l-J&h b. ‘Umar b. * Abdi'’l-- Aziz—‘ Abdu'l- 
lah and ‘Abdu’‘l-‘Aziz related from their father, ‘Umar II 
(Tah., Vil, 790); Bishr oceurs again at 4. 16, but in an 
isnad muttasil,—here it is mungati‘. 

Sa'id b. al--As—said to have been nine years old at the 
time of the decease of the Prophet; one of those employed 
by ‘Uthman to prepare «a universally accepted text of the 
Qur'an; appointed by Mu awiyvah, Governor of Madinah 
in 4%, and deposed by himin 54 (Tab., I], 86, L64) ; d. ec. 57 
(Tah. IV, 78). Mu'aiwivah mav have made the pilgrim- 
age in 50 (Tab., Il, 94), or in 51, when he is said to have 
taken the covenant for his son, Yazid (Suy., Zar. Ahul., 
sect. on Mu‘awiyah b. Abi Sufyan). 

The text at ¢, 5 is obviously faulty; the easiest solu- 


tion would be to read; ( sp J! se Gy zee) JE Sad ... 
(cprytt one cr yee) SU ad 6 Ls Teel LI Cell Cp rae y 


The meaning of the passage appears to be that 
Mi'awiyah declares himself better versed in figh than 
Sa‘id, as the latter rose as a mark of respect to an entrant. 
Cf. A. b. H., IV, 91%, 93", where Ibn ‘Amir is stated 
to have stood up to receive Mu‘awiyah, but Ibn Zubair, 
possibly from political animosity, did not, and Mu‘awiyah 
aptly quoted the Prophet's authority in similar terms; cf. 
also A. b. H., IV, 100". 
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- . 
science of jurisprudence” (I. Khal., de Slane, II, 84; 
lah... V1. 484; Tab. HuJ., V, 20). 

Usimah b. Zayd al-Laythi—was quoted by al-Auza‘l ; 
d. 153 (7'ah., I, 392). 

4abbin b. ‘Abdil-Aziz b. Marwin—related from his 
half-brother, ‘Umar 11, (J’ahk., VII, 790); perished, with 
Marwan al-Himar (r. 127-—132). last of the Umaiyad 
Khalifahs, in battle at Biisirin 132 (al-Kindl, a/-Wudlat, ete., 
07). The isnaid is eetie. The main is connected with that 
atinf., es, 16—17. The opinion of Sufyan ath-Thawri and 
\ba Hanifah on witr is: |! 5 (ete o,5,! oA -! wise Jb 
el coll, oy Bens Ji das 5s = »,! ie 5! 9 SMa yy! Se 
(Tirm., SMa yy! st sla Ls —L } wolas 5 2Was pr “ash 

Aba Hantfah difiers from the other three Imaims and 
from the tradition in the Musnad: Malik. ash-Shafi‘i and 
Ahmad b. Hanbal hold that salam should separate the 
first two rak‘as and the third (s, 12, 17), whereas Abn 
Hanifah would confine it to the conclusion of all three 


rak‘as (Tirm., Bat 5 ys! us? cla Le wh ). 


¢, 13—17: Abd Nasr Md. b. Khalaf al-‘ Asqalant—d., 260 (T'ah., 


[xX , 213). 

Md. b. Yasuf b. Waqid—his nishah is given at *, 15 as 
al-Firiyabi (Yaq., LI1, 840), and is found in the forms al- 
Fariyabi and al-Firyibi (Sam., 426); he related from al- 
Auza‘l ((¢, 15), and was quoted by Md. b. Khalaf; d. 212 
(Tah., IX, 878; Tab. Huf., Vil. 50). 

Al-Fadl b. Ya'qib ar-Rakh&imi—was quoted by al- 
Baghandi: d. 258 (T'ah., VIII, 528). ° 

The isnad is as at 5, 10, and is gbaie, This hadith is 
given in practically the same words by A. b. H. (1, 84%), 
where too the isnad is manqati*, and only differs in the 
authorities posterior to al-Auza‘l,. 


s, L8—, 3: AsmA&’ bint ‘Umais—an early convert ; emigrated 


with her husband, Ja‘far b. Abi Talib, to Abyssinia ; after 
his death, married Abii Bakr as-Siddiq, and after him ‘Ali 
b. Abt Talib, whom she survived (Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 205; 
Naw., 825; Tah., X11, 2726; J/sa@bah. 1V, p. 457). 

Ahmad b. Md. b ‘Is& al-Birti, qadi of Wasit, then of 
Baghdad; d. 280 (Yaq., I, 546). 

Abii Ma‘mar ‘Abdu’'l-lah b. ‘Amr b. Abi’l-Hajjaj— 
related from the following; d. 224 (Tahk., V, 574; Tab., 
Hus. VII, 14). 

" *Abdu'l-Warith b. Sa‘Id—d. 180 (Tah., VI, 923; Tab. 
Huj., V1, 13). J 

Shayban b. ‘Abdi’r-Rahman—d. Ii4 (Tah., IV, 628; 
Tab. Huf., V, 46). | 

Mis‘ar—probably Mis‘ar b. Kidim ; d. 153 (Tah., X, 209; 

° * 


» A, ‘ 
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Tab. Huf., V, 25). The ‘Unwin shows that there is a 
mistake in the text; %‘s= must indicate ‘Umar TI, 
Al orc use is a clerical error and should be omitted ; kd: 
Sy OR Cw yee Gp AU! ore Af (ow cherre 

This hadith has no sense as it stands, and was obviously 
preceded by another which is merely referred to in this. 

3, 4—13: Khawlah bint Hakim—a female Companion (Ibn 

Sa‘'d, VIII, 113; Vakh., XII, 2779). 

Md. b. Yahya b. Abt ‘Umar al--Adani—related from 
Sufyan; d. 243 (T'ah., IX, 847). ~. 

Md. b. ‘Abdi’l-lah, b. Yazid—related from Sufyan; d 
256 (T'ah., IX. 465) 

Md. b. Maymiin al-Khayyaét—related from Sufyan; d. 
252 (T'th., IX, 790). 

Sufyan b. -‘Uyvainah—lO7T—I198 (Tah., IV. 205; Naw., 
289). 

The isnaid henceforward (including Sufyan) is as in a 
A. b. H., VI, 409'"; it occurs again at 1, 1OU—1L). 

Ibrahim b. Maysarah—was quoted by Sufyan; d.c. 132 
(Tah... I, 313). * 

‘Ubaid b. Abt Suwaid—d. 135; Ibn Hajar gives his 
name as ‘Ubaid b. Sawiyah b. Abi Sawiyah, and states 
that the latter is the correct form (7'ah., VII, 140). 


The isnad is gbaie—as is stated in Tah., XII, 2779: 
spall ove Cy zee ( UA ) ie U)!. This and the following 
= matn are found combined in A. b. H., VI, 409'*%**, with 
but slight difference from the text of the Musnad. 
- For the Prophet’s conferment of the names .,—=> and 
unm see A. b. H., I, 98" =. 


rl 


nts 


kiume, ‘'a cause of cowardice or weak-heartedness ” 





(Lane's Lex.) ; Sieve, a cause of, or a thing that incites to, Ne 


qe FF 
Us (or niggardliness, etc.): a word of the same class as 


« @ 


Rice and Sloe and &4n< and $;<, ete. So explained as 


-ts #- 


ba ate in the tradition ass rd fee ee Jy)! (children are 


& cause of niggardliness and a cause of cowardice),— 
mana A | ite" (Lan ae a Lex me alee Peas ee and con- 
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(the unbelievers was) in Wejj (a valley of at-Ta’if)’’ (Lezx., * 
s. itty) 

1, L4-4, 13: Of the nine traditions given under this heading, 
Nos. |, 2. and 6 are attributed to both, and the remainder 
to ‘Abdu'l-lah b. Qariz, hence the addition of the latter’s 
ame to the heading, and in the form in which it occurs at 
rs, 17. where two of the hadith (a, 1—6, and 4, 6-13) are 
repeated in almost identical form. 

5", 14-19: Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib—c. 15-c. 94; quoted from Abu 
Hurairah, his father-in-law (J'ah., 1V, 145: Tab Huf., II, 
i4: I. Khall.. de Slane. I. 568). He was no well-wisher of 
the worldly Umaiyads: * the founder of this dynasty 
was the first who styled himself “ king,’ and in this con- 
nection the pious Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib makes the bitter 
remark: May God requite Mu‘awiyah, for he was the first 
who formed this thing (dominion over the true believers) 
intoa~ mulk*’!" (Goldziher, Wuh. Sted., II, 31). 

‘Abdu'l-lah b. QaAriz—the name occurs in two forms 

‘(apart from the abbreviations, viz.,‘Abdu’l-lah b. Qariz 
and lbrihim b. Qariz), viz, (a) Ibrahim b. ‘Abdi'l-lah b. 
Qariz, and (+) ‘Abdu'l-lih b. [brahim b. Qariz, and they 
have been regarded as denoting different persons. Ibn 
Hajar believes them to be one and the same, and states 
that (a) is found in isnads whose JG)! (s,© 1s; 

oe: syn! mS sp? 0! Cp esy#'y! er jase! sos or ea~ ce! 
as here at 1,16: 4,7: °4%,19: while (5) is found in the fol- 
lowing chain: sya! sxe CH yee ore Cozy!!! We Ubic, as aty, 2 
iS. He related from Abai Hurairah (7'ah., 1, 239). 

Yahya b. Hakim al-Muqawwim—related from the fol- 
lowing; was quoted by Md_b. Md.al-Baghandi ; d. 256 
(Tah., X1, 337). 

Md. b. Bakr al-Bursini—related from the following ; 
d. 204 (Tak., 1X, 96). 

‘Abdu’l-Malik b. ‘Abdi'l-‘Aziz b. Juraij—related from 
the following; d.c. 150 (Tahk., Vi 855). 

Ibn Shihab, i.¢., Md. b. Muslim az-Zuhri—‘ one of the 
most eminent TAbi‘is, jurisconsults and traditionists of 
Madinah. He saw ten of Muhammad’s Companions’ (T. 
Khal., de Slane, II, 581); d. 125 (Tak , IN, 732). 

a Aba Hurairah—a famous Companion ; his name is not 

ow known for certain; this kunyah was said to have been 

ty “given him by his people because he brought them home 

oe one day, in the sleeve of his cloak, the young of a wild cat 

which he had found whilst tending his flocks. Muhammad 
sometimes called him Abi Hirr (the man with the cat) ”’ ; ’ 

he embraced Islam in 7 A.H., and died at Madinah in 57 


‘hi 
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statement is attribfited to him that none had more tradi- 
tions of the Prophet than he, save ‘ Abdu'l-lah b. ‘Umar, 
for the latter used to keepa record of them, whilst he him- 
self did not (A. b. H , II, 248*'); his enthusiasm for tradi- 
Lions was acknowledged by the Prophet (A. b. H., II, 
37°). 

The same isnfid and matn are given in A. b. H., I, 
272'8 27, 280* *; cf. 1b., I, 230%" 

The matn isrepeated at v, 1-4 and v, 17-21, but with the 
isnad of ‘Uqail and ‘Abdu'l-lah b. Ib. b. Q. 


v, L—-4: ‘Abdu’l-Malik b. Shu‘aib b. al-Layth b. Sa‘'d—related 


from his father (135-199; TVah., LV, 596), who related from 
his father. al-Layth b. Sa‘d (94-175), who related from 
‘Uqail (Tah., VIIL, 832). 

‘Uqail b Khalid b. ‘Aqti—related from Ibn Shihab az- 
Zubri (7ah., Vil, 467); 144 is given as the correct date 
of his death in T'agribu't-Tahdhib. 


v. 6-16, 21-4, 6: The same matin, with little or no difference, 


occurs at v, 7-8; 10-12; 15-16; 24-4, 4-6; and at rv, 
9-ll. The tsnad at a, 1-4 and rv, 6-9 is the same, and in 
the remaining instances shows a change usually only in the 
recent authorities. Jsn@d and matin are found in A. b. H., 
Il 265725": 271%-*6 Though such was the madhhab of 
Aba Hurairah. and of az-Zuhri (infra, ¥, 12), and others 
(Umdatu-l-Qar’, 1, 859), it was not, however, that of 
the majority of the Companions or their successors, who 
did not hold wud@’ to be necessary in the circumstances, 
basing on the practice of the Prophet.—see e.g., A. aes a 
I, 226778, 228!7-15; who ate flesh, then prayed, and did 
not use water at all (ib., 227"); and drank milk, and 
because of the .~° in it rinsed his mouth (ib., 223'*'*; 
997257): ie., the hadith of Abu Hurairah is not to be 


taken as relating to celal £925)! (Qur., V, 8). 


v, 5-8: Aba Taaqi Hisham b. ‘Abdi’l-Malik— was eer by 


Aba Bakr al-Baghandi, and related from the 
d. 251 (Tah , XI, 36). | = 
Md. b. Harb al-Abrash—scribe and rawi of the following ; 
d. c. 192 (T'ah., IX, 148). , Vv we 
Md. b. al-Walid az-Zubaidi—related from az-Zuhri ; d. ¢. 
147 (T'ah,, IX, 826). _ 


ollowing ; 


v, 9-12: Zuhair b. feed: Qumair—related from the following : _ 
; d. y f a “* At, ‘ , . : eon 
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Md. b. Isma‘tl b. Muslim b. Ab? Fudaik—related from 
the following ; d. c. 200 (Tah., IX, 62) 

Md. b. ‘Abdi’r-Rahmian b. al-Mughirah b. al-Harith b. 
Abi Dhi’b—related from Ibn Shihab az-Zubhri ; 80—c. 158 - 
he was a reliable traditionist, but careless from whom he 
related (Tah.,. IX, 503: Tah Huf., V, 27). 

¥, 17-21: Abii Mis& Md. b al-Muthanna al-Basri—is often 
mentioned with his fellow-townsman and contemporary, 
Md b. Bashshair Bundar, their merits being much com- 
parecs both died in 252 (7'ak., LX, 696; L. Athir, VII, 

9). 

Aba ‘Amir ‘Abdu’l-Malik b. ‘Amr al-Basri— was quoted 
by the preceding, and related from the following; d. ec. 
204 (T'ah., VI, 861). 

Ibn Abi Dhi’b (supra, v, 14)—this tend@d, here inter- 
rupted, is resumed with Ibn Shihab (1. 18). 

‘Abdu’'l Malik b. Shu‘aib—for this jsnad and matn. see 
supra, v¥, 1-4 

vy, 21-4, 1: Md b. ‘Uthman b. Karimah—related from the 
following; d. c. 254 (Tah... IX, 561), 

Khalid b. Makhlad—d.ec 213 (Teah,, ILI, 221). 

‘Abdu’s-Salim b. Hafs—was quoted by the preceding 
(Tah., Vi, 612). 

Ismaé‘il b Abi Hakim-Aatid of ‘Umar II (1. Athir, V, 
302); d. 130 (Tah , §, 539) 

A, 1-6: ‘Abdu’r-Rabman b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. *‘Abdi'l-Hakam— 
related from his father, ‘Abdu’l-lah (155-214): the latter 
heard the Muwatta’ from Malik b. Anas (c. 97-179), and 
was a Maliki (7'ak., V. 489: IV, 423). 

Bakr b. Mudar—-was quoted by ‘Abdu'l-laih b. ‘AbdiJ- 
Hakam, and related from the following ; d.c. 173 (supra. 
m4: Tah., 1, 899). 

Ja‘far b. Rabli-ah b. Shurahbil—related from the follow- 
ing; d. 136 (T7'ahk., LI, 139). 

Bakr b. Sawaidah—related from az-Zuhri; d. 128 (7'ah., 
1, 883). 

A, 6-13: Aba’t-Tahir Ahmad b. *Amr.. b. as-Sarh——-related 
from ‘Abdu'l-lah b. Wahb; d. 255 (Yah., I, 112) 

Yiinus b ‘Abdi'‘l-A‘la—related from ‘Abdu'l-lah b. 
Wahb; 170-264 (Tah. XI, 853). 

Aba ‘Ubaidi'l-lah Ahmad b. Abdi'r-KRahman b. Wahb 
—his paternal uncle was ‘Abdu'l-lah b. Wahb, from whom 
he related mostly ; al-Baghandi quoted from him; d. 264 
(Tah., I, 91). | 

‘Abdu'l-lah b. Wahb—d. 197 (Tah., VI, 140). 

‘Abdu'l-Jabbar b. ‘Umar—was quoted by the preceding, 
and related from az-Zubri; d. between 160-170 (Tah., vo. 
209). ' | : 

‘ | This isnad, without any change, and the matn are 
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repeated atrs, IS-rv, 5, whereithis hadith would be more in 

place as it has no connection with{Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib. 
The first part of this matn occurs with but little 

difference in A. b. H., IV, 95*'*5, also on az-Zuhrt’s 


authority ; the latter is more explicit’in that it adds :— 


ae S28 So, 2 5; for as *5 lsa>. elsewhere o *j4le, is read ; 


Mu‘awiyah’'s question is: ‘‘ where are those among you 
who know about the Sunan, seeing they do not prevent the 


wearing of such a M5 as this, which was the cause of the 


affliction of the Israelites when their women-folks adopted 
this style ?"’ (See, also, A. b. H., IV, 97**-98?). 
Regarding the)latter portion, Ibn Hajar’s note in his 


(p. LOG; lith., Delhi) pss!) ast J! SnsSle) syS F peed! anol 
on the form in which it is given there : arlc Al Spey cpa! 
Sytpimetl 5 Syttyll 4 Ketgine!! y deity! dhoyi.I! 4 Alot, 
is as follows: 
(paic 8555-2! Joy 55552)! , Ati! Jos B25 usay > 
Spaighme!! g Tply! alys Hoyle BAU! 5 yee ni Syom uye aule 
SG US 525 Speed OLA pe 5 GH! GU oe call I JG oF , 
wo ASM she co abl one Rens Gg Miyaalt GS 8 pan oi! tay 
The text has probably suffered in transmission or in 


copying, and may originally have had a parallelism similar 
to that in Bukhari, Muslim, ete . on Ibn *‘Umar’s authority 


(Mishkat, B. Us,i!!, Fast 1). 


a, l4ff. Aban b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan—related from his father. 


the Khalifah ‘Uthman(r. 23-35); d. 105; was quoted by 
‘Umar II (Tak., I, 173). 

Ahmad b. Md. b. ‘Umar b. Yanus al-Yamaimi—cef. Abi 
Sahl Ahmad b. Md. b. ‘Umair b. YGnus al-Yamémi al- 
‘Ijli (Sam., 602). 

Mt. Hira’ is some three miles distant from Makkah ; 
Muhammad used to resort to it for meditation, and there 
the first revelation (Qur., XCVI, 1-5) was made to him 
(Tab., I, 1147, ff.). Over against itis Mt. Thabir, — 

The tradition has a variety of forms, both in regard to- 








er a  . 
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the number of persons specified ‘and to the locality. In 
this Musnad there are eight persons excluding the Prophet ; 
in the tradition of Sa‘id b-. ZYavd there are nine such 
A. b. H., I, 189'"); according to Abii Hurairah they were 
six ( Mishk., F 1, Soa)! slic OL ): Sa‘d and Sa‘id are often 
excluded, and sometimes ‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. ‘ Auf. 

Again, the Prophet's command is given as: (a) elm Sl 
as here, and in A. b. H., I, 59: 187%: (b) pws ue", 
Mishk., FAL, wlieie Uslie —L; (c) in the tradition of Anas 
by, Malik, it is oa! jl, Mishk., asia! oM ya slic —L: Abu 
Da‘tid, scloliJ! i? 6; and see A. b. H., IIT, 112%*; Mt. 
Ubud is situated slightly to the north of Madinah, and was 
the scene of a disaster to the Muslims in 3 A.H.; 
(d) sty> cowl, Abi Da’iid, i.; A. b. H., I, 189"; 
(¢) dal yt ste ow! A. b. H. I, 188%. 

§, 3-9: Aba Bakr b. ‘Abdi'r-Rahman b. al-Harith b. Hishim 
—related from Abi Hurairah, and was quoted by ‘Umar 
IT; d.c. 93 (Tah., XII. 141). 

Abu Bakr ‘Abdu’l-lih b. Md. b. AbI Shaybah IbrahiIm— 
related from Ibn ‘Uvainah, and was quoted by Md. b. 
Md. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandi; d. 235 (V'ah., VI, 1). 

‘Uthman b. Md. b. Abi Shaybah Ibrahim—was quoted 
by Md b. Md. b. Sul. al. Baghandi; d. 239 (Tah., VII, 298). 

Al-‘Abbas b. Yazid—related from Ibn ‘Uyainah (7 ah., 
V, 232); was quoted by al-Baghand!; d. 258 (Yaq., I, 508). 

Sufvan b. 'Uyainah—related from the following; (7'ah., 
IV, 205: see sup.. 4, 6). 

Yahva b. Sa‘id b. Qays al-Ansdri—d. ec. 144 (Tah... X1, 

360). 
4 Abu Bakr b. Md. b. ‘Amr b. Hazm—was quoted by the 
| preceding. and related from the following; d. c. 120 
(Tah., XII, 154). 

Isnad and matn are found in A. b. H., II, 247 but 
with the addition of ',#!, (Qur., XCVI, 1); the matn of the 
MS. is given on Abd Huraira’s authority at infra, rr, 1, 
3,4; also in A. b. H.. Il, 281*-*+ and with the addition 
of 1,3!, in A. b. H., II, 249'7; Mishk., B. Sujiidu’l-Qur’an, 
F. 1; of. tm/., rt, 9-10. 
oe 4, 9-'1!, 13: Confusion in the text is readily apparent from the 
e exact correspondence of the following pe of Isnads; 

4 Q's 10s; Olb-17, 1018-16. git-e 1016-6. gies Joie. 
“ae O87, 1087; 1-88, 1 18-8, The matn is found also in the second 
‘ part of the Musnad, viz.,at 'r, 12-13, M6-17, 0 
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4, 9-13: Ishaq b. Misa al-Ansairi—related from Sufyan (sup., 
4s, 6); d. 244 (Tah., I, 474). 

al--Abbas b. Yazid—isna@d asat 4, 5-8. Jenad and main 
are found in A. b. H. LI, 247****; ib., 268'*-**: ib., 4747-*: 
the main at 16., 347%. 

8, 13-15: Ibnu'l-Mugqri’, Md. b. ‘Abdi'l-liah b. Yazid—related 
from Sufvan b. ‘Uvyainah, d. 256 (T’ah., IX, 465). 

‘Amr b. Din&fdr—was quoted by Sufyan; d. c. 125 (Tah., 
VIII, 45). 

Hisham b. Yahya—was quoted by the preceding, and 
related from Abti Hurairah (7'ah., XI, 95). 

Umar II’s name is not found in the tsnad which has 
been given here as evidence for the tradition; it is given 
with its matn in A. b. H., IT, 249'-*. 

§, 15-17: The’ isnadd is composed of the rija/ at 4, 10 and 
1, 13 but is ebaic; cf. A. b. H., IT, 249'*. 

4, 17-19: Abti Mis& Ishiag b Misa al-Ansiri—related from the 
following; d. 244 (T7ah., I, 474). 

Anas b. ‘Ayyad—d. c. 200 (Tah., I, 689). Jenad as at 
4. 10. 

4, 20-23: Abia’ Mis&é al-Ansari—related from the following ; 
sup., 4, 17. 

Ma‘n b. ‘Isa—related from the following; d. 198 (T'ah. 
XxX, 452). 

Malik b. Anas—related from Yahya b. Sa‘id; d. 179; 
jimi’ of the Muwatta’, ** which forms part of the basis on 
which the Malikite system of jurisprudence is grounded” 
(Tah., X, 3; I. Khall., de Slane, UL, 545). Isnad as 
at 4, 10. 

4, 23-1-, 3: Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Maymiin—was quoted by 
Abia Bakr al-Baghandi; d. 246 (Tah.. I, 84). 

‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. Mahdi—related from Malik b. 
Anas: d. 198 (Tah., VI, 549). IJsna@d as at 3, 20, except 
that. as is stated, ‘Umar II is omitted- ‘ 

1-, 3-5: Abwt’-t-Tahir Ahmad b. ‘Amr.—«wup., 4, ©. he ee 

°” “tabdu’l-lah b. Wahb—sup., 4, 7; related from Malik. 
Isnad as at 4, 20. | am. 

1-, 5-9: ‘Iss b. Hammad Zughbah (the last his —)—was 
quoted by Md. b. Md. b. Sul. al-Baghand!, and related 
from the following; d. c. 248 (Tah., VIII, 386). _ i 
- Al-Layth b. Sa‘d—related from Yahya b. Sa‘id; 94- 

| - I. Athir, VI, 84). Jsna@d as at 4%, 10. 
175 (Tah., VIII, 832 ’ , . Oe = es, a + teva ‘AS 
At-Tirmidht gives this hadith with this isnad, and des- 
cribes it as a gre w= 2y5= (ete. I ae oe =) 

|-,,9-13: Ibrahim b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. Hatim—d. 244 (Tah., I 
936; Tad. Hwf, VIM, 72). 
Ey The own x | . D. }. + 
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assed b. Zayd—d. 179 (Tah., II], 13). Isn@d as at* 
5 ‘ 

'+, 13-14: Isnad as at 4, 13. 

'-, 15-16: Jsnad as at 4, 15. 

1+, 16-19: Jsnad as at 4, 17. 

1+. 19-22: Isnad as at 4, 20 

f+ 23-1, 1: Isn@d as at 4, 23. 

11, 2-4: Jsnad as at !-, 3. 

'!, 4-7: ‘Uthman b. b. Abi Shaybah—sup., 3, 5: related from 
Hushaim. 

Ibrahim b. ‘Abdi’l-la4h b, Hatim—sup., 1-, 9; related 
from Hushaim. 
Hushaim b. Bashir—related from Yahya b. Sa‘id; d. 

183 (Tah., XI, 100; cf. Tab. Auf., VI, 4). IIsna@d as at 
4, 10; tsnad and matn are given in A. b. H., Il, 228,2** 
which reads ot< for s, and omits sleo,aJ! 0 of the Musnad. 

1 ft, 8-13: Md. b. *Abdi'l-lah b. ‘Ammar _  al-Mausili—was 
quoted by Md. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandi, and related 
from the following; 162—242 (Tah., IX, 442). 
Zayvd b. Abi’z-Zarqga’—related from Sufyin; d. 194 (Tah., 
Ill, 754). Jsna@d as at 4,10. This tradition is found also 
atinf.. Ir, 12, 16, 20. 


Part lf. 


ir, 5: Ibn Tabarzad cites here two Shaykhs, Abii'l Mawahib 
(1. 7), and the gadi Aba Bakr al-Ansari (Introd., X XJ), 

Ir, 9—I3: Md. b. Zunbar—related from the following; d. c, 248 
(T'ah , IX, 247, where he has the nishbak al-Makki but not 
al-Abtaht). 2 

‘Abdu’'l~ Aziz b. Abi Hazim—related from the following ; 
107 —c. 184 (Tah. VI, 641). 

Yazid b. ‘Abdi'l-lah b. Usimah b. al-Had—related 
from Aba Bakr b. Md. b. ‘Amr b. Hazm; d. 139 (Tah.. 
XI, 651). Jsnad as at 4, 10; the matn is similar. 

ir, 13—17.: Ahmad b. ‘Amr b. ‘Abdi'l-lah b. ‘Amr b. as- 
Sarh—d. 255 (T'ah., I, 112). 

Isnad as at Ir, 10. 

ir, 17-20: Jsnad as at 4, 10 and Ir, 10. 

Ir, 207. An-Nadr b. Salmah al-Marwazi, with Sha&dhain as 
lagab—his credibility is impugned (Les. Miz., VI, 568). 
Yahya b, Ibrahim b.*‘ Uthman b Da’td b. Abj Qutailah 
—was quoted by the preceding (7’ah., XI, 298). 

Isma‘il b. Rafi‘—died after 110 (7'ah. I, 547). 


The tradition as given in Suy., (Tar. KA@l., a Lei 
(ze! ALF wo KU WI - is: 
Jee SG SE cll oo Foe ol we... Bom styl UG 5 
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whem 9 SYR 9h BP diay s Bei fe QSio U,! wt gale all 
[ork See Ae ytee 5 Whe 

In the Mishkat(F. 3rd. = paxil , 159! Ob ) there is a 
similar tradition on the authority of wy pp op Ls! 
wt! Cp ded, after which it is stated : joc al lols rum Jl 
Fl gay ely BUI 8531 ecoced! Wher all Suid pred one Gy 
st damcly & pt Rett 5 Celt COL ons Lpick I! pel 


© peylt ose ~~ 
Cj. the tradition of Hudhaifah in A. b. H., V, 4045* 


i=. 6-18: ‘Amr. b. ‘Uthman b. Sa‘id b. Kathir b. Dinar al- 


Qurashi al-Himsi—d. 250 (T'ah., VUIT, 111). 

Bishr b. Shu‘aib b. Abi Hamzah—related from his father. 
and was quoted by the preceding ; d. 213 (T’ah., 1, 827). 

Shu‘aib b. Abi Hamzah—related from az-Zuhri, whose 
Katib he is said to have been; d. c. 162 (T’'ah., IV, 588). 

Naufal b. Musihiq was quoted by ‘Umar II, and related 
from the following; d. c. 74 (Tak., X, 883; cf. I. Ath., 
IV, 382). 

‘Uthman b. Hunaif—a Companion; appointed with 
Hudhaifah b. al-Yamin a governor in ‘Iraq in 16 A.H. 
by ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (Tab., I, 2456); d. in the reign 
of Mu‘awiyah (r. 41-60; Tak... VIET, 241). 

The incident occurs again with the isn@d of Naufal | 
b Mus&hig at |¢, 1-9, but *Umar IT is not included. 





i= 18-te,9: Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Suwaid—d. 254 (Tah. I, 402). 
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| n b. Musa (Lan, ,» BUY). — A 


Ibn Abi Uwais—related from his brother, Aba’ Bakr ; 
d. c. 226 (T'ah., I, 568). , 

Abi Bakr ‘Abdu’l-Hamid b. ‘Abdi’l-lah—d_ 202 (T’ah., 
VI, 237). 

Naufal b. Musahiq—see '*, 8. ‘The narrative is as at 
1, 9-18. The tsnad is*gbaic. . 
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Aba Salmah b. ‘Abdi'r-Rahman b. ‘Auf-d. c. 94 (Tah., 
XIT, 537). 

or the riwayal, cf A. b. H. VI, 40%: 
446-17; 59°7. Itoccursagain at !¢,18; !41,1:;: 5. 

fo, 15-18 ; The Shaykh is al-Baghandi, the jami* of the Musnad. 

‘Abdul’-lah b. Sulaiman b. al-Ash‘ath—son of Abi 
Daud, compiler of the Sunan, in which he is said to have 
included four thousand and eight hundred traditions 
(dealing with jurisprudence and the rules regarding ritual) 
out of some five hundred thousand he had collected (Huart, 
Ar, Lit., 219); da. 316 (Tab. Huf., X, 1O8 ; see Yaq., Index, 
p. 502, for further references), 

Yazid b. -Abdi'l-lah b. Zuraiqg—was quoted by the pre- 
seding, and related from the following (7’ahk., X1, 653). 

viele b. Muslim—related from al-Auz& i; see sup.. 

Al-Auza‘iI—related from Yahya b. Abi Kathir; sup., ¢, 
10. Isnad as ta, 12. 

te, ISf#f. Abii Bakr Md. b. Sahl b. ‘ Askar—d. 251 (7'ah., IX, 
324). 

Yahya b. Salih al-Wuhazi— was quoted by the preced- 
ing, and related from the following; d. c. 222 (Tah., XI, 
S71; Tab. Huf., VIL, 89). 

Mu'‘awiyah b. Sallam—related from the following ; d. c. 
170 (Tah .X. 388; Tab. Huf.. V, 7G). Isndd as at! 4, 12. 

13. 2-5: Ibrahim b. Marwan b. Md.—related from his father 
(T'ah., I, 293). 

Marwan b. Md. at-Tatari—related from Mu‘awiyah b. 
Sallam; d. 210 (Vah., X, 175; cf. Tab. Huf., Vil, 44) 
isn@dasat to, 19. At '4, 4, it isexpressly stated ( 3 pel ) 
that ‘Umar Il heard directly from ‘Urwah, and the latter 
from ‘A’ishah. 

is, 8-13: Md. b. ‘Abdil-lah b. ‘Abdi'’r-Rahim al-Barqgi-d. 
249 (Tak IX, 437). 

‘Abdu’l-lah b. Salih—related from al-Layth b. Sa‘d('!-, 
6), who related from the following; d. c. 222 (Tah., V, 448). 

Khalid b. Yazid al-Misri—related from the following; 
d. 139 (Tah. III, 235). 

Sa‘id b. Abi Hilil—related from the following; d. c. 
138 (Tah, TV, 159). 

Rabi‘ah b. Abi ‘Abdi’r-Rahman—d.c. 133 (7’ah., LI, 
491). 

Salih b. Kaysin—tutor to the children of ‘Umar II; 
related from ‘Urwah b. az-Zubair; d. after 140 (Tah., IV, 
682). 

Aba Hanifah argues from the tradition of ‘Urwah and 
_ ‘'A‘ishah for the limitation of prayer to two rak‘as, as against 
 ash-Shafi'l, Malik b. Anas, etc., who hold both ,<5 and lt 


 * @ 
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o 
to be permissible. According to ‘A’ishah the Prophet did 
both (Mishk., B. Salatu’s-Safar, F. 11): but in F. 111, ib., she 
is again quoted in this connection, and the tradition 
there is explanatory of ‘Urwah’s reply in the affirmative 


(gs Musnad, a, 13) : erates ) Syle)! sy Jt &i5le cr 94 


Rady OM de AI Hobo 255 5 lay! as pts prtc aul Sow) pale ai 
SG GS HIG JG QF Atle JL le Se! esti! SG Jy 
@ wbiec 


Al-Qari’ discusses in ‘Umdat (II, 212) the grounds for 
‘Uthman’s praying four rak‘as. See also A. b. H., IV, 
942022, “Abdu'l-Haqg Dihlawi believes the reason to be 
that ‘Uthman considered gasr the peculiar privilege of the 
traveller, whereas one who halts should pray four rak‘as, 
he being in the position of one staying there (Shark 
Mishkat, B. Salatu’s-Safar, F. ITI). Other references to 
two rek'as in A. b. H. are: LI, 20"; 31%, 


'1, 13-18: Ahmad b Yahya as-Sisi—according to Yaq. 





‘ 7 ie dees 
a eke el 
. ; 4% ay: or 
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(III, 189), related from al-Aswad b. ‘Amir (d. 208; Tah., 
I, 619); was quoted by Aba Bakr b. Abi Da’ad (d.- 316: 
Tab., Huf., X, 108; Sam., 317%). 

Md. b. ‘Umar b. Waqid al-Wagqidi—author of K. al- 
Maghazt may be intended here; d. c. 207 (Tah., IX, 604). 

Md. b. Khalid b. ‘Athmah—related from Ibrahim b. 
Isma‘il b. AbI Habibah (1. 15; Tah. IX, 199). 

Isma‘il b. Ab1 Hakim—d. 130; see v, 22. 


Ibn Abi Habtbah, i.e., [brihtm b. Ismaé‘il—was quoted 


by al-Waqidi, and related from the following; d. 165 
(Zah., I, 180); with him the second isnad of Md. b. 
‘Omar probably begins if the text is correct. 

Da'ud b. al-Husain—d. 135 (Tah. 111, 345). 

A. b. H. (VI, 50!*) quotes the matn on the authority of 
Hisham b. ‘ Urwah b. az-Zubair, then from ‘Urwah and 


‘A’ishah ; cf. 1b., 4118, 54%7, 
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'1, 18-22: *Ubaidu’l-lah b. Misi—related from the following 
ery quoted by Md. b. Sulaiman al-Baghandi al-Kabir ; 
d. e. 213 (Tah., VII, 97). 

Shayban b. ‘Abdi’ r-Rahman—related from Yahya b. 
Abi Kathir; d. 164 (Vah., IV, 628). Isnd@d as at 'o, 12. 

Abii Ayvib Khalid b. Za yd al-Ansari—said to have been 
present at Badr, and taken part with the Prophet and 
later with ‘Ali in the field ; ‘Urwah related from him; d. c. 
50. (Tah.. ILI, 174). Acc ording to A. b. H., V, 113-4, 
Abu Ayytib quoted the authority of Ubaiy b. Ka‘b (date 
ot his death is uncertain, being given as 19, or 32; Tah., 

, SoU), 

In this hadith /ksal requires only wudii’ and partial 
washing; such was the practice of Abi Salmah, according 
to Abu Da’id (B./i'l-/ksal). But the majority of the Com- 
panions, Tabrin, and their successors are opposed and 
maintain the necessity of complete U—<. The tradition is 
held to have been abrogated, on the authority of Ubaiy 
b. Ka‘b himeelf - 


all! So~) ,.)! Bp) 0k 5 gt! wy! Spee! cool dI wae op Chane .. 
Heals pol ot bud! aad Lee) Js! ce? Cn bl RG i <2 
(Abi Da'iid, ib.) slI! Gre sll! cin Oslo pe! SG IS cre cely 


1, #3—tv, LL: Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Suwaid ar-Ramli (!, 18) 
—related from the following; d. 254 (T’ah., I, 402). 

Ayyub b. Sulaiman b. Bilal—related from the following ; 
d. 224 (T'ah., I, 742). 

*Abdu'l- Hamid b. ‘Abdi'l-lah b. ‘Abdi'l-lah b. Uwais, 
known as Aba Bakr b. Abi Uwais—related from the 
following; d. 202 (Tah., VI, 237). 

Sulaiman b. Bilal—related from the following (see 
isnad at 3, 6); d.177 (Tah., IV, 304). 

Abia Mas’ ad *Uqbah b. ‘Amr al-Ansfiri—a Companion ; 
d. ce. 40 (Tah., VII, 446; I. Athir, I1I, 321). 

Abi Bakr b. Md. b. ‘Amr b. Hazm died ec. 120; at Iv, 
17 ‘Urwah b. az-Zubair (d- c. 91) is mentioned as. Aba 
Mas‘id’s rawi, and it may be he is the mediarv here, in 
which case the isnad would be munqgati’. The tradition is 


repeated at !v, ll-14, and 14-20; it occurs also in Abi 
Dad (castpe! OL); Tirm. ( SpLel! oustye (3 sla be Ob). 

The occasion of Gabriel's coming is thus stated in al- 
Maghaz of Ibn Ishaq : 


slyod! KLIS ots TM Gad ead 99 UT RLU! Kero IFS I... 
(Il, 3, ed. Bal., 1300 A.H.,—¢ 5)! ec to = seb! @) 
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The tradition in the Musnad appears to indicate that 
Gabriel did not himself pray, and merely instructed the 
Prophet ; but in the tradition of [bn ‘Abbas quoted in 
Tirm. (d. c.)and Abu Da’iid (/. c.) the Prophet's words are : 

cow! sic Ls pe sil, from which ash-Shafi‘i concludes 
that it is permissible for L+;ite!l to pray behind sii)! 
(prayer not being incumbent on angels) ; but the followers 
of Abu Hanifah hold that Gabriel was under order to 
pray on this occasion. 

alic ees UF HE VIS .ne—this is the Madhhab of Im&ms 
ash-Shafi'l, Malik b. Anas, Ahmad b. Hanbal, and of Md., 


Abt Yiasuf and Zufar (three pupils ‘of Aba Hantfah) , 
but according to the madhhah of Abu Hanifah himself, 


noon tite is up to two aro wie by which ee sets | in : 


which differs from that in the rat a and of ash Shafi, 


etc. (see ,Gm,)! saul |Broeck., II, 311), prtd. on margin of 
jGe.J1S) [the latter by Ibn ‘Abidin], I, 264, Cairo, 1327. 

FU! cla! (1. 5)—the maghrib prayer is also called 

gly WI sla 

alice Gee US JE WIS ons (Il, 6-7)—opinions are di- 

vided as to whether the time of ,«& and ,<c overlap. 

cent cole Lm Jol! = 3.U (1 ¥, 8)—ash-Shafi't’s view is that 


“there is a restricted time for the Maghrib prayer, viz., after 


Iv, 


sunset and thedue ritual; but Aba Hantifah, Malik, etc., 
maintain that the time lasts until the disappearance of the 
venin l a2 )— ir atl 

: n gglow (585 see Tirm., >yAcl! 29, (9 sla be OL. 

Sie Na we i —re¢.. prayer may commence at any time 


between these two fermint. 


> 11-14: Isnad as at !4, 23, except that Yahya b. Satid 
here quotes ‘Umar II; ef. |v, 17. The meaning assigned 
to the addition of ‘Umar II is that the time of prayer was 
similarly demarcated for the former Prophets, and not 
that five daily prayers were enjoined on chem Bit. Ess es 


HT, Sybed! Qhanw si alae eS Y 
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: ‘Ayyub b. ‘Utbah. etc., as in? T'ah.. I, 749, where it 

is stated that he died in 160. 

Bashir b. Abi Mas‘ud, i.¢., b. ‘Uqbah b. ‘Amr (see I ¥> 
1)—it is disputed whether he was born in the time of the 
Prophet. and he is generally regarded as a Tabi‘t ; he was 
quoted by ‘Urwah b. az-ZAubair (J'ah., 1 S64). 

Al-Hakim Abi ‘Abdi'l-lih al-Hafiz is said to have dis- 
tinguished thus between Use and 5x : 
wi! ey = (3;* dey? law 3 ball (oy gtidaeJt aye l« 

Leni? las at rar WM alio Joa oj! al clan Us spent Spas yf alic Jas 
Asilac ice le OIF 13! sy Joes | Uew 5 oael, BO de 
K.‘Uliim ad-Din by Abi ‘Amr Uthmin..Ibn Salah, 94, 
Cairo, 1326. Shibh indicates some difference in both 
phraseology and sense. 

ta, 1-6: Md. b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b. al-Harith b. Naufal (the last 
a cousin of the Prophet)—related from Usaimah b. Zayd, 
and was quoted by ‘Umar II (T'’ah., 1X, 410). | 

Md. b. ‘Auf—d. 272 (7'ah., IX, $32) 
Bishr b. Shu‘aib-—related from his father, and was 
quoted by the preceding; d. e«. 212 (Tah., I, 327). 
4 Shu‘aib b. Abi Hamzah—related from az-Zuhrt; d. ec. 
162 (Tah., 1V, 588). 
Usimah b. Zayd b. Harithah—a Companion ; his mother 
was Umm Ayman, nurse of the Prophet (I. Sa‘d, VIII, 
162): d. c. 54 (Tah., I, 391). 
Cf. sup..7,7; A.b.H.,1V,38**; Mishk., F.1, Crgisd! aL 
smelly prt! 5 
14, 7-14: Aba Burdah b. Abi Musa—related from his father 
(1. 10), and was quoted by Talhah b. Yahya b. Talhah"b. 
‘Ubaidi'l-lah: d. ec 104 (Tah., XII, 95}. 
Ibrahim b ‘Abdi'l-lah b. Hatim—see !-,9.  _ 
Yahya b. Sulaim at-Ta'ifi—related from the following ; 


d.ec. 193 (Tah., XI, 366). 
‘Abdu'l-lah b. ‘Uthman b. Khuthaim—d. c. 132 (Tah., 


4 

Pa V, 536). 

| Talhah b. ‘Ubaidi'l-lah (7'ah., V, 35)—the name of this 

< descendant quoted in the Musnad is given in A. b. H. (IV, 
. 410, 16) as Talhah b. Yahya (b. Talhah b. ‘Ubaidi’-1-lah), 


Aba Mas& ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Qays al-Ash‘ari—said to have 
| grated to 
ak: c. 42 
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LAs 157. : Pigs Sallim Mamtir al-Habashi(!a, 17) al-Aswad (14, 


2; 4)—related from Thauban (ll. 20 ; 14, 13; re, 5) 


eee to Ibn Ma‘iIn and Ibnu’l-Madinti: —— 
(Tah., X, 514; see also Sam‘., Ansab, 154). nse 
Ishaq b. Ibrahim—see sup., ('4, 23), 
Isma tl b. ‘Aywash—d. c. 181: (Tah., I, 584). 
Md. b. Mubajir b. Abi Muslim—was quoted by the 
preceding, and related from the following; d. 170 (Tah., 


[xX 771): yee sometimes appears with the def. article, 
é.9., Tiah., V, 204. ~ 


Al--Abbas b. Salim—related from Abii Sallim al-Aswad 

(Tah., V, 204). ‘ 
Thauban—a captive purchased and liberated by the 

Prophet, in whose service he remained diligent until the 

latter's death; d. 54 (Tah., II, 54). 
This tradition on the authority of Thaubén is also found 


in A. b. H., Ibn Majah, and at-Tirmidhi, the last of whom 
describes it as W,< (Mishk., F. I1., & ei! , (2,—J! Gb). 
oii! - (19, 8; 18; r-, 12)—elsewhere appears as aii)! 
(Mishk., ib.), and as etait! (Ibn Majah, (4,2! 55 Gb). 7% 
ly! (19, 8) is not found elsewhere, e.g., |41, 18; r+, 14; 
Mishk., ib. In Lane (DLex., see ao) oaJ! has the meaning 
of !p3J!, and it is possible the latter word has crept in 
from some marginal note explaining it. 
For (,;=/! cf. also A. b. H., IIT, 216"; 219'8; 220%, 
e 225'*; 230"; 236 %,2*; 237, 12,15; 238%; V, 39017, 394"; 
406"* ; Mishk., F. 1, class , (oye! Wb.. 
For Fatimah b. *Abdi’l-Malik, see Introd., IV. 
14, 10-r-,3: Mahmad b. Khalid ad-Dimashqi—d. 249 [Tah., > oe 
101}. In Ibn Majah, /. c., the isnad is: NE vp Spee Wom eee 


etc. alec Up ome Ww ome “ oly uw ato! : Ls 
(Cf. sep. ta, 16) = msi 






Sass b. couse 1Aate—gonerally regarded as « ans ) % te 
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* 
Fe, l5-r!, 4: Sa‘id b. Khalid b. ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (seé 
l. 19)—was quoted by az-Zuhri (Tah., 1V, 29). 

Yusuf b. ‘Abdi'l-Malik b. Marwan ad-Daqtqi—his brother 

was Md. b. ‘Abdi-l-Malik (d. 266; Sam., 227 (b); Zah., 
IX, 525). 
_ Abt Hammam as-Salt b. Md. al-Kharakt (of Kharak, an 
island off the mouth of the Shapir river in the Persian Gulf 
(Yaq., Il, 387; Sam., 184 (b): see Kharik in Le Strange’s 
Lands of the East. Caliphate, 261; d. c. 210(Tah., [V. 754; 
Tl'ag. Tah.). 

‘Abdu'l-lah b. ‘Abdil-‘Aziz al-Laythi al-Madani—related 
from az-Zuhri (TJ'ah., V, 514). Cf. the Isnad at A. b, H., 
V, 415”, where the following tradition is given on his 
authority, on Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri‘s, on ‘Ata" b. Yazid al- 
Laythi’s (inf., *'!, 3; Tah., VII, 398), then on Abt 
Ayyub al-Ansari’s (sup., '1, 21.). 

Fl, 0-12; 15-rr, 1; 1-4: For this matn, see also sup., i, 8—9. 
rl, 5-12: Mu‘ammar b. Sulaiman ar-Raqqi—related from the 
following; d. 191 (Tah., X, 445). 

Zayd b. Hibin—d. 158; the preceding, Mu‘ammar b. 
Sul., said of him: A) , 28 .,! Us aie cae (T’ah., III, 

"739). 

Md. b. Qays, qass of ‘Umar II (Tah., IX, 677). 

Aba Salmah b. ‘Abdi'r-Rahman b. ‘Auf—related from 
his father; see sup., !o, 12. 

‘Abdu’r Rahman b. ‘Auf—an early convert; one of 
the ten assured of admission into Paradise (A. b. H., I, 
ISS* 1%); d. 32 (Tah., VI, 490; see also note at sup., 
A, 1477.) 

ri, 12-15: Md. b. al-Wazir b. al-Hakam ad-Dimashqi—was 
quoted by Md. b. Md al-Baghand!, and related from the 
following ; d. 250 (T'ah., IX, 821). 

Al-Walid b. Muslim—related from the following; see 
sup., &, 11. 

Md. b. Muhajir—see sup., !4, 16, 

Opinions differ as to whether the two oversight-prostra- 
tions ( .—! Gam. ) should precede or follow the Salam, 
the movement of the head to right, then left, marking 
the conclusion of the prayer; (a) that they should follow 
is the opinion of Sufyan ath-Thawri and Aba Hanffah ; 
(b) that they should precede is the view of Yahya b. 
Sattd and Rabi‘ah, and also of ash-Shafitt: (c) Malik b. 
Anas maintains that if the prayer has exceeded in any 

: respect, they should follow; but if there has been any 


omission, they should precede. Tirm., .~o< ee sla le WL). 

. (othe I! 

rt, 154.: Md. b. al-Husain (..—J! in 7’ah., VI, 495) b. Ibrahim 
Aba Ja‘far b. Ashk&ab—d. 261 (Tah., IX, 166). 
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Abi ‘Ali ‘Ubaidu'l-lah b. ‘Abdi'l-Majid al-Hanafi— 
related from the following; d. 209 (T'ah., VIT. 63). 

[bn Abi Dhi’b—see v, 14. 

‘Abdn’l-‘Aziz b. ‘Abbas (Tah., V1, 657)—his name is 
also read as ‘Abdu'l“Aziz b. ‘Ayvash; he was quoted by 
the preceding, and related from ‘Umar IT (rr, 3), and 
from the following (T'ah., VI. 672) For the mafn. see 
sup., 4, 8, and rt, 10. 
rr, l-4: 

Aba Nuh ‘Abdu'r-Rahmian b. Ghazwain—d. 187 (V'ah.. 
VI, 495). 
Isnad as at r!, 16, except tor the omission of Md. b. 
Ways (rt, 16). 
rr, 5-l1l, ete: The tradition occurs again at rr, LI-16; [6-18; 
1s-rr. 2 
re, 5-Ll: ‘Amir b. Satd b. Abi Waqaas (Il. 7)—related from 
Usimah b Zavd (sup., ¢, 11), and was quoted by Md. b. 
al-Munkadir: d.c. 104 (Tah, V, 106). 
Md. b Zunbur al-Abtahi—sup., Ir, 9. 
‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz b. Ab] Hazim—sup., 'F, 9. 
Md. b. al-Munkadir—d. e. 130 (Tah., IX, 767). 
Ian@d and matn are similar in A. b. H., V, 201': 202'*; 
206%* - 207"! ; 2088: 209%, 210°; for the matn, see alsc: 
A. b. H., I, 192%: 193; 1948. t% lt; 66, TV, 177°. 
rr. |1-16: Ibrahim b.‘Abdi’l-lAh b. Md. Abi Shaybah—related 
from the following; d. 265 (T'ah., I, 242). 
‘Umar b. Hafs_ b. Ghiyath—related from his father; d. 
222 (Tah:., VII, 713). 
Hafs. b. Ghiyath—related from the following ; d.c. lv4 
*(T'ah., 11, 725). 
Sulaiman b. Abi Snlaiman, ash-Shaybini—d. ec. 130 
(Trah., 1V. 334). 
Riyah b. ‘Abidah—a companion of ‘Umar Ll (Tah., 
111, 562): in the ‘Jqdu'l-Fartd (U1, 244**, ed. Eg., 1714), he 
relates an incident illustrating from his purchase of ap- 
parel for Umar IT. the change in the latter's conduct after 
his accession. 
‘Amir b. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqis Malik—isnad as at rr, 7. 
Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqis Malik—an early convert; he was 
present in all the Prophet's military engagements ; d. c. 51 
(Tah., IIL, 901). 
rr, 16-18: Habib b. Abi Thabit—was Kite by ash-Shaybént, 
and related from the sstachetge 3 ; g = 119 (T'ah., If, 323) ; 
this ienad occurs in A. b. H, Y¥, ; 
Ibrahim b. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqiais—related from his father 
(sup., 1.13; Tah., 1, 217). 
rr, 18. Isnad begins as at rr, Ll, 16. 


« 


Aba Bakr ‘Abdu'l-lah b. Hafs. b. ‘Umar (Tah., V, 324) 
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r=, 2-9: Abo Misa Md. b. al-Mutfanna—related from the 
following ; d. c. 250 (T'ah., 1X, 696). 

*‘Uthmian b. ‘Umar b. Faris—related from the following - 
d. c. 209 (Tah., VII, 290). 

: Fulaih b. Sulaiman-—d. 168(7'ah., VILL. 551; Tab. Huf., 
POL: 

‘Abdu'l-lah b. ‘Abdi'r-Rahman—or more correctly. 
according to T'ah. (V, 498), ‘Abdu’'l-lah b. Ja‘far b. ‘Abdi’r- 
Rahman—related from the following, his paternal uncle ; 
d. c. 170 (7'ah., V, 295). 

For a similar tradition on the authority of *A’ishah, see 
A. b. H., VI, 105'*, and for the importance of dates as an 
article of diet, 1b., '*-" 

re, lu-15; al Qasim—d. between 150 and 160 (Tah., VIII, 
578); his brother, ‘Abdu’r-Rahman,. related from their 
father. ‘Abdu'l lah b. ‘Amr (the latter name thus given 
also in Naw., 505, but as ys- in Tah., V, 564; Tab. Huf., 
V, 1), who died c, 171, or 147 (Tab. Huj., V, 1). 

Aba Said ‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. Ibrahim ad-Dimashgi, 
known as Duhaim—related from both the following ; d. 245 
(Tah., Vi, 274). 

Md. b. Shu‘aib b. Shabur—d. ec. 200 (T'ahk., IX, 349). 

‘Umar b. Yazid al-Basri—d. c. 240 (Tah., VII, 843). 

‘Amr b. Muhajir (al-Muhajir in J'ahk.. VI'TI, 176: ef. th. 
Md. b. Muh&ajir, brother of ‘Amr)—related from ‘Umar TT, 
whose chief of military police ( &£.% ) he was; d. 139. 

There is unanimity in regarding al-Qasim b. “Abdi’l-lah 
as unsafe; some traditionists reject him altogether. The 
isnad is here U+,<, and perhaps garbled : 


“ The community ( 4<! ) is the organisation of salvation. 
outside which none may hope to be saved; the only sin 
which is requited with hell is that which, according to the 
uma of all believers, assuredly dissolves communion with 
the church of Islim, viz, shirk’ (T. Andrae, Die Person 
Muhammeds, 242: in this connection see Muslim -— 
iiceJt Jae lk alll SF pte ¥octle..<ck. Shirk isthe only sin 
which is punished with eternal torment. The heinous 
nature of the offence is the cause of the ruin of commu- 
nities and peoples in this world, according to the tradition 
in the Musnmad. For ,sJb sal! (1. 15), see A. b. H., IT, 
TSLtesl. 

re, 16-re, 2; 2-7; 17-20: This athar of Abi Bakr is thrice 
repeated, on the authority of as-Sunabiht. | 

rv, 167. Qays b. al-Harith—qadi of ‘Umar IL; related from 

- the following (J'ah., VIII, 6885); his name occurs in the 
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. second riwayah (rf, 2-7), which is supported : 

(rr, 18M). yah ( ppo by the first 

‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. ‘Usailah as-Suna bihi—was quoted 
by Mahmid b. Labtid al- Ansari (1. 19); it is said that he 
went to see the Prophet, but did not arrive til] a few days 
after his decease: d. between 70 and 8&0 A.H. (Tah., 
VI, 465). 

Ma. b. Wazir—sup., ri, 12. 

al-Walid b. Muslim—sup., ©, 11; ri, 12 

‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. Yazid b. Jabir—was quoted by the 
preceding; d. c. 154 (Tah., VI, 578). ., 

Yahya b Yahya al- -Ghassani—appointed qadi of Mausil 
by ‘Umar II; was quoted by Ibn Jabir, and related from 
the following : d.c. 135 (Tah., XI, 579). 

Mahmud b Labid al-Ansiri—born shortly before the 
Prophet's death ; d. ec. 96 (Tah.. X, 110). 


atet (1. 21)—the concluding chapters of the Qur'an, 
beginning from Sirah X LIX ,—but see Lane (Lex., s. bes). 


aie)! jas —extends from the 98th. but according to 


others, from the 93rd. Sirah to the end of the Qur'an. » 

See also the riwayah in A. b. H., ITI, 183*, which, as here, 

opens the gir'ah with: ¢1 aU o.sxJ!; according to ash- 
Shafil it opens with the * sige ai etc.”” (Tirm., ‘ 
-+ BLA 2G! O93 Ob 
re, 2-7: Aba ‘Amr—possibly *Abdu’ CES b, ‘Amr al- 
Auza‘l, who was quoted by al-Walid by Muslim (Tah, 
XI, 254) ; ; a senior contemporary of Malik b. Anas; 

d. °. 157 (T'ah., VI, 484). 

Abi Sdotas, hajib of Sulaiman b. ‘Abdi'l-Malik (Z'ab., 
II1l, 2424 n. 4.)\—was quoted by Malik, and related from 
Qays b. al-Harith (Tahk., XII, 755). 

‘Ubadah b. Nusaiy—d. 118 (Tah., V, 193). 
re, 8-20: [Md. b.] Md. b. Marziiq b. Bukair b. al-Bublil al- 

Bahili—related from Md. b. Bakr; d. 248 (Tah., IX, 704). 
Md b. Ma‘ mar—probably al-Bahrant ; : related from Md. 

b. Bakr; d. after 250 (Pah., IX, 753).. | 
Md. b. Bakr See see rs eae from the following ; one ya 
204 Sone Sores mdb r tae. SA be eee Sah 
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person anonymously referred to*°as Us) was Qays b. al-- 
Harith (rr, 16). 

‘Amr b. ‘Abasah—was quoted by as-Sunabihi; an early 
convert; died in the Khilafat of ‘Uthman (7ah., VIII, 
107) ; a collection of his traditions is found in A. b. ri. 
IV, 385-7. 

The isnad and the first tradition are as at A. b. H., 1V, 
L1Gi=*> seealso ib., 38644. Por the second tradition, 
see sup., FP, 20ff. 

re, 1-11: Abii Bakr (b.) Md. b. ‘Amr b. Hazm—see sup., 4, 6, 
and for his name J’ah., XII, 154. 

Isma‘il b. Abi Uwais—related from the following: see 
sup., IF, 18: Tah... 1. 568. 

Sulaiman b. Bilal—d. c. 177 (T'ah., IV, 304). 

Usimah b. Zayd b. Aslam—related from his father 
(Tah., 111, 728 ; d. 136), from whom Sulaiman b. Bilal also 
related ; Usimah died in the reign of al-Mansir (r. 136— 
158)—T'ah., I, 390. 

‘Amrah bint ‘Abdi'r-Rahman (|. 8)—maternal aunt of 
Aba Bakr b. Md. b. ‘Amr b. Hazm (rs, 1); related from 
‘A’ishah; d.c. 100 (Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 353: Zah., XII. 2851). 
‘A’ishah's quotation ( +S 2 ... LJG ,) is the Qur’anic verse, 
VI, 140. 

re, 12-17: ' 

‘Abdu’l--Aziz b. ‘Abdi’l-lah al-Uwaisi (T'ah., VI, 662). 

Md. b. Salih al-Azraq (the kunyah Ibn Abi Qays is not 
given by Ibn Hajar)—was quoted by the preceding, and 
related from the following (Tah., IX, 358). 

Salih b. Md. b. Za’idah—see sup, r, 8, for tsnad and 
main; here, however, it is added that the Prophet uttered 
the words three times. The following sentence, from ,,:<J! 
to es, is unhistorical and mudraj; the Prophet did not 
have an encounter with the Byzantines (on Tabik, 9 
A.H., see Caetani, Annalt, II, 1, 252 ff :, Huart, Ast. d. 
Ar., I, 177). 

re, 1I8f.: ‘Abdu’l-lih b. Mawhib—appointed by ‘Umar II as 
qadi of Palestine; related from Qabisah b. Dhu’aib (r+, 1) 
[T'ah., VI, 87]. 

Hishim b. ‘Ammar ad-Dimashqi—was quoted by Abi 
Bakr al-Baghandi; d. 245 (7'’ah., XI, 90). 

Yahya b. Hamzah—d. 183; quoted by Hishim (Tah.. 
XI, 339). 

‘Abdu'l-‘Aziz b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abdi'l-‘Aziz—was quoted by 
the preceding and related from his father, ‘Umar II, and 
‘Abdu'l-lah b. Mawhib; d. c. 147 (T'ah., VI, 670). 

Qabisah b. Dhu’aib—related from Tamimu’d-Dari (sup., 
r, 4); d.c. 87 (Tah., VIII, 628); 86 (I. Athir, IV, 417); 
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he protested against the removal of the Prophet's 
by ‘Abdu’l-Malik b. Marwan (7b., I11, 385). r ne 
For the fsnd@d and matin, see A. b. H.. IV, 10272 28- 
1 O34, 16-16 ” 
rs, 6-36: ‘Ubaidu’l-lah b. *Abdi'l-lah b. ‘Utbah—d. ec. 102: see 
Introd., IV: Yah... VIL, 50. 
Ja‘ far Be ‘Aun—related from the following; d.c. 206 
T'ah., Ii, 153). 

Abu’l-‘Umais ‘Utbah b. ‘Abdi’ l-lah (Tak., VIL, 207). 

Aba Bakr b. ‘Abdi’l-lah b Abt'l-Jahm—was quoted by 
the preceding, and related from ‘Ubaidu'l-lah b. ‘Utbah 
(Tah., NIT, 135) 

Al-Walid b. ‘Abdi’l Malhik—Umaivad Khalifah from 
Sé—96 (Introd . IV). 

‘Abdu'l-lah b. ‘Abbas b. ‘Abdi'l-Muttalib—see Introd., 
[t, chronl. table, for his relation to the Prophet; was 
quoted by ‘Ubaidu'’l-lah b. ‘Utbah; d. ec. 68 (Tah., 
V, 474). 

There has been a gross oversight on the part of the 
copyist, as the text is unintelligible as it stands. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the Salatu'l-khaw/ have been 
variously related ; Aba Da’id has been particularly indus- 
trious in collecting references, and quotes Abia Hurairah 
to the effect that the incident occurred during the vear of 
the raid on Najd, and another authority to the effect that 


it took place on the day of ely! who; see his :— 


ea ph we ob s tteeee Lbs Ns Eat) ile ist Jt Ch ated —L 
Sypris Vy Ens) ARLE Us, ler JU Qo ob 5 .-.... lnrem 


“also A. b. H., IT, 320!-*. 

"a, 17f-: ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Ibrahim b. Qariz—sup., v, 2; the tsnad 
is exactly as at 4, 6-13, while the riwayah shows only 
minute differences. 

Kegye)! Or Septye! (1. 5) is almost certainly a clerical 
error, and the original probably had 42,i—J! or 3 ,4,i-! 

Se ecg ccs babae ae Halas tr, 10). 
rv, 6: Ar-Rabi‘ (probably ulaimian, as a ee 
c L eue b. ee co. 211 (Tah., IV, 599). Isnad as 
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PY, 


refers to him, and gives this isnad and matn, but the first’ 
part, which he calls E,anc ys, in the form: t%eo ULai ¥ 
abt! J! be pe pSev alel—and the second part, which he 
calls 3, .a<, thus: - Sple upe Gare Vy soak pr SMe Wadi I, 

He adds that the generality of its rawis are majhil 
(Jah., V1, 28) 

Talhah b. ‘Ubaidi'l lah—sup., | a, 9. 

or the matin, see also A. b. H., II, 20%. 
Isff : Isnfid exactly as at Il. 13-15. 


ra, 6-10: Md. b. Muslim az-Zuhri—see sup., 1, 17. 


PA. 


PA, 


ee b. ‘Abdi'l-‘Aziz—possibly mentioned in Tah., 

‘Ali b. ‘Avyash—d. c. 218 (Tah., VII, 597), may be 
intended. 

‘Abbad b, Kathir—d., between 140 and 150(Tah., V, 169): 
but cf. ‘Abbad b. Kathir ar-Ramli (Tah., V, 170), who 
may be here intended. _ 

11-15: Ar-Rabi* b. Sabrah—related from his father, and 
was quoted by ‘Umar II (7’ah., IT]. 471) 

Sabrah b. Ma‘bad—a Companion; d. in khil&fat of 
Mu'‘awivah (r. 41-60; Zah., IL], 847). 

Wahb b. Jarir—related from his father; d. 206 (Tah.., 
mi, 273): 

Jarir b. Hazim—related from Md. b. Ishaq; d. 175 
(Jah... 11, 111). 

Md. b. Ishaq b. Yasir—was quoted by the preceding, 
and related from az-Zuhri; d. c. 150 (Tah , LX, 51). 

IsnGd and matin in A. b. H., IIT, 404-16, gee also tb., 
ll. 17-18; 28; 29; 405%". 

15-19: ‘Umar b. Ya‘qub, ete.—see sup., Ff, 18. 

al- Hasan b. Md. b. A‘van—related from the following ; 
d. 210 (Tah., II, 650). 

Ma‘qal b. ‘Ubaidi’l-lah—related from the following ; 
d. 166 (T’ah., X, 427) 

Ibrahim b. Abi ‘Ablah—related from ‘Umar II (Vah., 
VII, 780); d_ec. 151 (Tah., I, 255). 

197: ‘Is& b. Yiinus ar-Ramli—d. 264 (Tah., VIII, 
pp. 236-7, /. n.). 

Ayyib b. Suwaid—related from the following; d. c. 
202 {Tah., 1, 745). 

Yiinus b. Yazid—related from az-Zuhri; d. 159 (Tah., 
XI, S69). 


rq. 6-r+, 2: ‘Abdu'l-lih b. Salmah b. Aslam—regarded as 





da‘i/ by ad-D&raqutnl, etc. (Lis. Miz., 111, 1233). 

" Marwan b. al-Hakam—born two years after the Pro- 
het’s emigration to Madinah; d. 65 (Tah., X, 166; 
ntrod., IT). 
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Hind bint ‘Utbah b. Rabi‘ah—mother of Mu‘awiyah ; 
for her former marriage with al-Fakih b. al-Mughirah, see 
Tar. Khul . Khilafat of Mu‘awiyah b. Abi Sufvan; for her 
mutilation of Hamzah and others (rf 4%, 12), see [bn Hishim, 
580; she accepted Islam in the year of the conquest of 
Makkah (see r-,2; al-Isabah, 1V, p. 820). 


Jie (r4, 16), whe (t6..)—two well-known idols. 


r- 3-14: Md. b. Thabit b. Shurahbil—related from ‘Abdu’'l- 


lah b. Yazid b. Zayd al-Khatmi; in 7'ah., IX, 106 it is 
stated : 


csty UL aloe Cpe Gel Cp demo Ue Oo! ee Ww el wt 
(see Musnad, F-, 8) 


Al-Husain b. Md. b. Shakir as-Samargandi—related from 
the following, 

Md. b Yusuf, who related from Abu Qurrah (7'ak., IX, 
S82). 

Aba Qurrah Masa b. Tariq—related from the following. 
(Tah., X, 624). 

Zam‘ah b. Salih (Jah, LIL, 629). 

‘Abdu'l-lah b. Yazid b. Zavd al-Khatmi—governor of 
Kifah; was present with ‘All at al-Jamal anid Siffin ; 
related from Abi Ayyub al Ansari (sup., '1, 21; Tah., 
VI, 155). | 

For the matn, see A. b. H., II, 1744; VI, 6a. 


r-, 15-20: ‘Irak b. Malik—related from ‘A’ishah; d. between 


101 and 105 (Jah... VII, 339). 

Ja‘far b Abi *Uthman—probably identical with Ja‘far 
b. Md. at-Tayalisi, rawt of Yahya b. Ma'in (d. 233; Tah., 
XI, 561). 

‘Abdu’l Wahhab b. ‘Abdi’l-Majid ath-Thaqafi—related 
from the following: d. 194 (T'ah., V1, 934). 

Khalid b. Mihran al-Hadhdha’—d. c. 141 (Tah., 111, 
294: Tab. Huf., 1V, 45). - hee 

Ash-Shafi'l holds that neither JLSi~! nor jLoi~! is per- 
missible in the open, but the former is in a privy ; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal maintains that the former is never permissible. 
but ;Loi.! is in any circumstances; Abt Hanifah holds that 


neither is possible (Tirm., bila; 444)! Jlaie! op© (<4) ; < ). 
See also Ibn M:jah ( dled! ole dha JLain! 9 Sad) ); 
‘Umdatu'l-Qari’, 1, 705 (ed. Const., 1308). 
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Notes on Archzological Remains in Bengal. 


By Mavucavi ‘Aupu’s Wart Khan Sahib. 


Less than a decade ago, I published certain notes on 
Muslim archeological remains in Bengal in the Journal and 
Proceedings of this Society as well as in other Journals. ! Owing 
to ill-health and other causes, I regret I could not continue 
those notes till now, for which I ask the indulgence of the 
members. These notes are of great interest for future historians 
and compilers of District Gazetteers and Statistical Accounts. 
Through the apathy of the Muhammadan public, want of funds, 
and other causes, some of these buildings are in the last stages 
of decay. In certain cases their ownership has been transferred 
to non-Musalman hands. 


BURDWAN. 


In his letter dated the 21st April, 1918, Mr. H. Beveridge, 
L.C.S. (Red.), the learned translator of the 
Akbarnima, writing to me from Pitford. 
Shotterhill, Haslemere (England), said : 

I have been interested in your paper on the “‘ Antiquities of 
Burdwan” in the A.S.B. Journal. Will you permit me to point 
out that Shih Bardi Biyat, or Bahram Saqqi was the elder 
brother of Bayazid Biyat who wrote his memoirs, and whose 
book was described by me in an article in A.S.B.J. published 
in i898 or 1899. Bayazid refers to his brother in his book, and 
mentions some facts about him. 

With regard to my account of Ndr Jahan and Shir Afgan. 
Mr. Beveridge also in the same letter refers to Jahangir’s Memoirs 
and Haydar Malik’s history of Kashmir, and other books. I am 
deeply obliged to him for his letter; but I need only mention 


Mr. Beveridge’s 
letter. 





! The following papers have been published :— 

A. Inthe Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for 1917. 
(1) ‘Alam Khan's mosque at Katwa, 
(2) Mad@ran and Mubérak Manazil, in the district of Huglt. 
3) he Topkbina Mosque at Santipir. 
ts) The Antiquities of Burdwan. 

B. In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for #917. 
(5) Antiquities of Mangalkor, | 

Cc. In*“Bengal; Past and Present’ (Journal of the Calcutta Histo- 


a 
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below the relevent and little known facts. first with regard 
to Bahram Sayq4, and secondly with reference to Qutbu’d-Din 
Khan, Shir-Afgan, and Nir-Jahin which were left out in my 
previous paper published in the Journal and Proceedings of this 
Society for 1917. 
According to Mr. Beveridge’s paper in the Journal of the 
“ AM ts Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX. VIT, Part 
Menvoirs of Baiyazid I. 1898 296—316. tl ee 
Biyat: Bahram Saqqi. oe ed oe ies —3iG, the Memoirs of 
Bayazid Biyat, which he wrote for Akbar 
in 1590-91, is still in manuscript. Baiyazid was the younger 
brother of Shah Bardi Biyst, otherwise called Bahram Saqqia. ™ 
The latter forsook the profession of arms and became a water- 
earrier. Bayazid joined his brother, who was in Gurdiz—65 miles 
S.E. of Kabul—in the service of Mirza Kamran. Kamran took 
Gurdiz, Naghaz and Bangash from Shih Bardi and gave them to 
Khize Khan Hazara. Shah Bardi received in exchange the 
districts of Ghurband, N.-W. Kabul, Zohak and Bamiyan, but was 
requested to put off his journey to Ghurband till the affairs of the 
army had been settled. So Shih Bardi and Bayazid stayed at 
Kabul till Kamran had reviewed his troops, and till the arrival 
of Humayin. This was followed by the desertion of all Kimran’s 
officers, including Shih Bardi, who joined Humayun, along with - 
the famous Bapis Beg and Bayazid. Humaytn entered Kabul 
on the 10th Ramadan, 952 H. (16th Nov., 1545 A.D.). In March 
of 1546 young Akbar was circumcised at Qandahir_ the occasion 
being celebrated with illuminations and other festivities. It : 
was on the oceasion of this ainbandi or festival that Bardi Bivat 
came under a spell (Jazba rasida) or religious frenzy, gave up 
his profession of a soldier and became saqq’ or water-distributor . 
under the name of Bahram Saqqi. Biyazid adds that Bahram 
Saqqai composed a Diwan (collection of poems) which has 
been acceptable to all, both the elect and the general public, and 
that he went off to Turkistan, reciting or making a rosary 
(tasbib namida) of the Persian Diwan of Shah Qasim-i-Anwar and 
the Turki Diwin of Shah Nasimi. At Agra Bahram Saqqa put 
up a Saqqa-Khiana (water-house) under a nim tree, on the ground 
of his brother, Bayazid. Darvish Nazir, one of Saqqi’s disciples, 
put up a Saqqa-Khana at the Fort Gate, and when Akbar rode 
out he used to take a drink, and also used to listen to verses 
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Shah Qasim-i-Anwar and the Turkt Diwan of Shah Nasim!.” 
I should think Saqqa carried with him, as one carries a rosary, 
both those collections of poems and recited therefrom. It is 
Nasimi and Qasim. Delieved that Nastmt was a heretic in the 
u'l-Anwie. garb of a Sufi, and Qasimu’l-Anwar was 
probably of the same tenet. Nasimi 

whose name was ‘Imadu’d-Din was put to death in 820 
H. (1417-18 A.D.) in consequence of some verses which the 
Ulam’ pronounced to be arrant blasphemy.' Qdasimu’l-Anwar 
was suspected of attempting the life of Shah Rukb in 830 
H. and was banished. “There is,’”’ writes Professor E. G. 
Browne, *‘ good reason to suspect that Qasimu'l-Anwar was at 
any rate something of an antinomian™ even if he had not the 
same political view as the Safavis, or subscribed to the doctrine 
of the irreconcilable Harifi heretics to which Nasimi belonged. * 
Was our good Pir Bahram Saqqa of the same belief? I think 


— $a 








| According to Mr. Gibb, Nasimi, and his disciple, Refi*i, were two of 
the Turkish Hariifi poets and were, therefore, heretics. There exists a 
Persian Diwan of ghazals by Nasimi. I saw a fine copy of it in the 
Buhér Library, No. 373, written in 1LOL6 H (1607 A.D.) The Diwan 
begins with :— 


ae Y = . ye 
bee lpm Some 3! gly poe (the ae 
Is this Diwan by the same Nasimi? I found the verses to be of very 
superior kind, of Sifistic theme. It scems the author of this Persian 
Diwan flourished about the 9th Century, H.* 

* [After the above was in type I read once more Gibb’s “* History of 
the Ottoman poetry." According to Gibb and Browne (Persian Liter- 
ature under Tartar Dominion) Nasimi was bilingual and his Diwd&n 
includes a Persian as well as Turkish section—both printed in 18ST at 
Constantinople. Nasimi according to Gibb was probably of Turkoman 
extraction. 

Gibb in Vol. I Chapter VII of his ** History” writes :-—** Latifi dis- 
tinctly says that what led to his (Nasimi’s) condemnation was the following 
verse :— 

Mansir declared ‘I am Truth,’ His words were truth, “twas truth 
he spake ; 
Nor aught of dole was in his doom, by aliens on the gibbet hanged. 

«Jf this was 20, itis clear that at any rate the avowed reason of the 

et’4 accusation was not his connection with the Harifi heretics, but 
unlawful proclamation of a well-known and widely spread sufi tenet. 

- “For many a year, even to the present day, the poet has been looked 
upon as a saint and a martyr by thousands of his countrymen, who have 
never so as heard of the name of Harifi.”’ 

The following translation of one of Nasimi’s Rub@is (No. 64) is 
taken from Gibb :-— 

Verily, the Truth in every thing I see ; 

Lose not thou the Truth unless no thing thou be, 

Whose knoweth not the Trath, a rebel he, | 

Come, for lo, the flood hath swept thy barguo from thee. ] 
2 ‘Wide Professor E. G. Browne's ‘“‘ Persian Literature under Tatar 
Dominion," (1920), p. 475, 
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rot. Saqqa found some good esoteric doctrine in their verses 
which he liked to recite, but did not subscribe to their heretical 
doctrine— if there was any such therein. 

The following account by Mulla ‘Abdu’l-Qidir Bad&Ayunt 
about Bahram Saqq4 is of additional interest ':— He was one of 
the disciples of Shavkh Haji Muhammad Khabdshani, and was 
never without rapture (Jazba). He, with afew pupils, constantly 
distributed water to people in the streets of Agra, and in that 
state he would refresh his tongue with brilliant verses... .be 
then set forth on feot, alone for Ceylon (Silin), and on the way 
to Ceylon the torrent of annihilation swept away the chattels 
of his existence.*....He collected several diwans of his poems, 
and whenever he was overcome by ecstasy, he would wash them 
one by one, but the remains of his poems form a large volume. 

I have given the Papa about Nutr Jahifn’s rescue, after 

et pee el Me ha Shir Afgan’s death. Jahangir’s Memoirs 
ei kt pet: (Tuzuk-i-Jahangtri) as printed by Sayyad 
Sahn. Ahmad * and translated by Alexander 

Rogers* give a pretty long account of the 
tragic death of Qut-bu’d-Din and Shir Afgan. The following is 
a brief abstract of the main facts :—On the 3rd Safar (30th May, 
1607) ‘Ali Quli Istajli, otherwise called Shir Afgan, wounded 
Qutbu'd-Din at Burdwan. After his accession to the throne, 
Jahangir ordered a jagir for Shir Afgan at Burdwan, in Bengal. 
Having received certain news that it was not right to have sucha 
man there, the Viceroy, Qutbu’d-Din Khan, was directed to send 
him to court, or to punish himif he showed any seditious designs. 
On receipt of the order, Qutbu’d-Din immediately proceeded to 
Burdwan. When Shir Afgan entered the Viceroy’s Camp, the 
latter's men surrounded him. This gave rise to suspicion im 
Shit Afgan’s mind, and he remonstrated against the proceed- 
ing. The Khan leaving his men alone, came up to him to 
explain the purport of the Imperial order. Seeing his oppor- 
tunity, Shir Afgan drew his sword and inflicted severe wounds 
upon Qutbu’d-Din Khan. Amba Khan Kashmiri, a scion 

: of the rulers of Kashmir, who was related 

Amba a Kash- to the Viceroy, rushed forward and 
gai inflicted a heavy blow on ‘Alt Qullt’s 

head. The latter too returned a severe blow on Amba Khan, 
with the result, that while Shir Afgan was cut to pieces, all three 
died—Qutbu’d-Din Khan as a result of his good faith ; ‘Ali Qul 








! Vide Muntakbabu't-Tawaérikb 


ikh, B.1. Edn. 
® His death at Burdwan has been already noticed in J.A.5.B. for 
Jahangiri (Persian text). Edited by Syud Ahmud, 


‘or Memoirs of J x (Spon: Sees Oe 
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[stajlG by his rashness ; and Amba Khtin Kashmiri owing to his. 
dauntless bravery. The cause of Jahangir’s suspicion and order 
regarding Shir Afgan has never been explained. 
We learn from Haydar Malik’s History of guerre ah Me: 
Seige? he was personally engaged with Shir At- 
5 ecb gage gan in the attack, in which the latter suc- 
qn cumbed, in 1066 H. Having with his 
brother, ‘Ali Malik, protected that Amir’s (Shir Afgan’s) widow, 
Mihr’un-Nisi Begam (afterward Naor Jahan), against all dangers, 
he was warmly recommended by her to Jahangir, who bestowed 
'y upon him the title of Chaghtai and Raisu’l-Mulk with the 
Government of Kashmir. This account might be read with the 
tradition I have already noted. 

In my previous paper on the ** Antiquities of Burdwan,” 
the first Inscription in Bahram Saqqi’s astana was distinguished 
in two parts as (A) and (B). To my great surprise, I found the 
Inscription noted in Saqq’’s Diwan, in the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal’s manuscript O (a) 363. The scribe did not see that a verse 
by Fathi could not be by Saggi whose obituary it notes. A cer- 
tain word in hemistich 3 (B) marked with (?) is, to my great 
joy, correctly put down in the above Diwan as 3,5. This 


bh hemistich with the two important variants overlined is given, 
with the modified translation, below. 


ale}! 25) gas ass nay 5° 
dF ygF 50 


In nine hundred and seventy. when he went away from 
the world ; 
In the country of Gaur ; 
In hemistich 1 (B) read quile for excuse. 
In the previous article, I published extracts from a 
tarji‘band from Saqqa’s Diwan which was incomplete. The 
y whole poem in ten sfanzas is now published below, from the 
\ above Manuscript of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. From it we 
get a glimpse into the saint’s esoteric doctrine. In this poem 
Saqqga refutes the baseless charge that he was a rafidi. This 
si beautiful poem shows that he could, sometime, write not only 
with sobriety, but with reason and beauty. In stanza 7 Saqqa 
stoutly proclaims the doctrine of unity of Him with whom rests 
the Universe. In the last stanza Saqqa expresses his desire to 
quit the world before he is ill-treated. 


' History = ce aes the a eee to its conquest by 
Akbar, by ar gon of Hasan ik—Catalogue the Persian 
an Sa ee British Museum by Charles Rieu, Vol. I, oy 997. 

2 Country of Gaur (or #'S> 5555 Kishwar-i-Bangala) is equivalent to 


Bengal. 
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sl 
Suft Bayazid’s astina and Mosque. 


Sofi Bayazid’s Astana at Burdwan, which I neglected to 
Visit previously, was visited on the 13th November, 1924. It is 
situated at a distance of one mile from the Railway station. 
on the Kalna road, close to Khan-pukhar. The saint’s tomb 
and the beautiful mosque adjoining it are well-known monu- 
ments, but very much neglected. The mosque is small—having 
only one dome It isa massive building. well preserved and 
excepting the western side, three other sides are surrounded bv 
floors. Rank vegetation, however, has grown on the outside 
of the western wall and roof. On the southern floor is the plain 
tomb of Safi Biyazid, where incense is burnt and offerings made. 
On Fridays. people congregate in large numbers, who bring 


offerings, including cocks, which are cooked and eaten. I saw clay. 


horses too included in the offerings. ‘The tank on the south-west 
of the mosque has silted up. The people there believe that the 
mosque is the work of some supernatural agent, and that it was 
built in one night. I was told that formerly the mosque and the 
tank had golden pillars and steps. The late custodian having died. 
and his family being extinct, a new custodian—a mendicant— 
has been appointed by the Muslims of the locality to look after 
the mosque and the Astana of the saint. But he goes out 
on his begging excursions, and attends only on Fridays. There 
is no hwjra or cloister where the custodian may put up 
and look after the shrine and the mosque. The property 
appertaining to the fstana is enjoyed by a well-to-do family, 
the newly appointed fagir has been given only four Bighas 
of paddy-lands. The common people of Burdwan approach the 
astana with veneration and awe. The mosque is seldom entered 
by them for fear of snakes, which they say, vanish on Fridays, 
I, however, entered the mosque and saw no snakes; but my 
guide frightened me that he had seem one on the doorway. 
The mosque was built by order of Emperor Farrukh-Siyar. 

The people call this Ban Masjid (mosque in Woodland.) 
1 found no inscriptions. I could not examine any deeds for the 
absence of the guardians of the shrine. The following account 
of Safi Bayazid is inserted from the Riyazu’s-Salatin' with my 
own translation. 
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Translation. 
Prince ‘ Azimu’sh-Shan was very fond of listening to the 
‘Astmu'ah-Shan at  e2vices of Darvishes and godly men, and 

eer seth. vasa eget seeking their prayer for the purpose of at- 
taining the sovereignty.' He deputed, one 

day, (his sons) Sultan Karimu’d-Din and Muhammad Farrukb- 
Sivar to wait upon Sofi Bayazid, who was one of the prominent 
pious men of the time at Burdwan, and requested his taking the 
trouble of calling upon (the prince). When they arrived, the 
clairvoyant saint, greeted them with Salam in accordance with 
the Islamic practice. Sultan Karimu’d-Dim elated by his princely 
a - | dignity, heeded it not... But Farrukh-Sivar 

SO Fama Bicester walked up bare-footed to the (saint's) pre- 
ea sence,and remained with reverence and 

humility standing. After offering Salim, he delivered his father’s 
message. The Darvish (Sift Biyazid) being pleased with the 
manner of Farrukh-Siyar’s courtesy, caught him by the hand, 
and said: ‘‘ Sit down, you the Padshah of Hindustan” and 
gave him his benediction. The saint's arrow of prayer reached 








i The sentence =Aele Spam ob 99 set (cle sin! has been trans- 
lated, in the Bibliotheca Indica translation p. 245 as* he exerted himself 
to promote the welfare of the realm ' for * he sought their prayer to attain 
the sovereignty.” But in the History of reas. pe by Charles Stewart (1813), 
p. 345, the passage has been correctly ren as follows :—“ (He) solicited 
their p for his succession to the throne.” : : 

2 Sail Bayazid greeted the princes according to the Islamic custom 
but Sultim Karimu'd-Din expected from the pious 50fi the etiquette 
observed at the Mughul Court. 
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the target of acceptance, and as a reward of the elegance of 
manner, what the father wanted was given tothe son. When the 
saint came to see ‘Azimu’sh-Shin, the prince went forth (a few 
steps) to meet him. Having begged to be excused for (the 
trouble of) his coming, he asked the saint’s praver for the fulfil- 
ment of his wish (to succeed the throne). The saint replied : 
“ What you want, has already been given to Farrukbh-Sivar :— 
the arrow that has left the hand is incapable to return back ”’ 
Bidding farewell to the prince, he returned back to his retreat. 


Khanda-Ghosh in Burdwan. 


On my way from Burdwan to Indus, I halted at Khanda- 
Ghosh, one of the largest villages of the district, eight miles 
east of Burdwan, on the road to Sonamukhi and Bankura. 
On the 29th October, 1915, I went to see the sepulchre of Diwan 
Sayyad Shah Bahlal, the patron saint and Mughul official of 
the village. At a place where the present Road Cess Bungalow 
is built, there lived, I was told, a large number of Muhammadan 
jagirs, and the quarter was called, after them, Paqgir-dainga. 
One of these mendicants had announced the hour of prayer by 
uttering adhin. The local Raja objected to this, had the crier 
punished by plucking his beard, and applying salt to the wound. 
He was, further, put into dungeon, a heavy stone was placed 
on his chest, and was given half a chhatak of paddy (unhusked 
rice) with a little salt for his food. At night, the prisoner, in a 
mysterious way, disappeared from his cell, and went to Shah 
Jahin. Prince Khurram, the future Emperor, was then in 
Bengal, having rebelled against his father, Jahingir. The 
prince, on hearing this outrage, sent one of his officers —Diwain 
Shah Bahlol, with eighteen troopers to Khanda-Ghosh, to punish 
the local Raja, named Pushkar. They fought with the Hindus 
and became vyictorious. It is said that Shdihzida Khurram 
while in Bengal passed through Khanda-Ghosh, where he halted 
for a short time. vine 

It is said that Diwan Sayyad Shih Bahlil was a saint, who 
entered his tomb alive; and men died natural deaths. The 
building containing the tomb, which I visited, is a massive one. 
well preserved. There was a basalt with an inscription, which 
fell down some years ago—the spot where it was fixed was vacant 
and broken. During the earthquake of 1304 B.S. (1897 A.D.), 
it was surreptitiously removed, or thrown into water by a mad — 
man. I was told that 862 H. (1458 A.D.') was inscribed on 
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the missing basalt. ‘The tombs of the two other men—Darya 
Mal and Fath Mal (or Tal J angand Khajar Jang ')—are also near 
the sepulchre of Shah Bahlil, 

The well-to-do men of the village are Hindus, and the 
Muhammadan families have nearly disappeared or have been 
impoverished. The geneological tree of a former custodian of the 
shrine, written in Persian, exists, which goes back toa long past. 
I could not wait to examine it. I was informed by a Brahman 
landholder of the village that in old Persian documents, the 
Mauza‘ was called Mahal or Taraf Khand. The present name is 
a modern one. It was the ancestral home of the late Sir Rash 
Bihari Ghosh, D.L. 

MURSHIDABAD. 
Balghatta. 


The present hearlquarters of Jangipur Sub-Division of the 
Murshidabid District lies on the west bank of the Bhagirati, 
called Raghunathganj, being removed from its eastern bank some 
decades ago in consequence of the encroachment of the river. 
The portion of Raghunathganj with narrow lanes, and inhabited 
mostly by the masses of the people, is called Balghatta ( ais. ), 
or Balighatta, which means Sandburg or Sandbank. When I 
visited the place on the 17th December, 1915, I was told that 
Balghatta was older than Jangipur, and a Muhammadan family 
of the place, claimed its descent from Sayyad Shah Murtada- 
Anand. The village Balghatta contains the following remains :-— 


(1) A small mosque, built in 1040 H.(1630 A.D.) by Shah 
Ghulim Husayn Qadiri,* a member of the above 
family. ! 

(2) Another very high but comparatively modern mosque, 
which is well preserved, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 


al Jyxy come all Mt at y 
clan of 5 ot AF Gut Ul Qe HW Use sod Culea!! be Lleol 
este & EL Je bb Sys g ere b SI 
Lis 39,5 Li dunt o—m-< leo 5 Goro fo af gwd 2. 
lod yp Ba te SS pH et 


flees dine 





|, These two queer names within brackets appear to be local or nick- 


2 Wrongly written in the J.A.8.B. for 1917 (New Series) page 150. 
Inscription VIII as Shih Husain Ghulam Qadiri. 


7 
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"Translation. 


[For the translation of the Kalima and Nad-i- Ali vide p. 
141 and p. 129, respectively, of J.A.S.B. for 1917.] 


Sayvad Qasim who in frankness and sincerity 

Built a mosque looking like the K‘aba (or pointing to- 
wards the K‘aba.) 

I said to my mind its date to say 

That it is an illuminated vault of God's light. ' 


1155 H. (1742 A.D.) 


The front of the building is peculiarly constructed. The 
eastern wall is raised beyond the main building; both northern 
and southern eves of it touch the ground. The inscription is on 
the topmost part of this wall. 

As both the mosques are built only a few feet apart from 
each other, which is contrary to the Islamic law, it appears that 
-both the builders had religious differences; one belonging to 
the Qaidri affiliation, and the other to Murtuda ShaAhi schism. 


(3) There is a broken basalt, kept within the last named 
mosque. I deciphered the following sentence ins- 
eribed on it in bold Tughré character. It appears 
that the inscribed basalt belonged to a mosque, built 
during the time of Sultan *Alau’d-Din Husayn Shah. 


cphe 9 tgde! ale UM ayy pd Gi ailbls , atle alll ole 


© Klan 5 


[May God perpetuate his kingdom and rule. In the month 

of Rabi‘ul-Awwal 921 H. (April-May 1515 A.D.)}. 
(4) There is a tomb of Shah ‘Utman on the roadside 
at Balghatta, which I was informed is a spurious 
one, venerated by the unwary masses. Here on a 
basalts (2 ft. 
r than the 







nd slab was 





ti, 


a 





cones of the Palace, or 


me. alae 
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Line 1. p Line 1. , 


es NIN Ce CM Le Le 
ated! ere Ls ola. asjol Mi wxSwe Identical. 
we Est wybss Iy pala ley 
le! Kam 9S uo 5 slot, y! dele 


* erba!! esl! 
Line 2. Tine 2. 
Deh kell gine ttie Z| saul Feces oe 
Same a 28 Tg IST pO | ae It ot Coll y Gal! poli Glow! 
pheW GR asl tbl ts | TEE sy ut al pene 
a ae ia om cen ~ ! lee we gE sIpl dw! 
CY ed ie ye sis 39 shel hee wo see SIylatt pet Gro SW! 
as; Syjbel! yee wo jl! 9 © Kile U3 5 eansh 5 pase te 
# BL Ley Cpr oly ew She 


The inscriptions are engraved in two long lines. The first 
which is common to both, is the well-known Ayatu’l-Kursi. The 
differences are in the second line. The right-hand inscription is 
incomplete, but the left hand one is complete and accurate. 
They are hereafter called R and L, respectively. The first word 


in R is 2b for + in L. ais aaa haan ge? La NESE wile 
aba! isin L. The words 3,5 59 J5° 555 in L after »-! have 
been entirely omitted in R, thus rendering the entire sentence 
meant 

The following is the translation in English of the corrected 
and fuller inscription :-— 

Line 1. [For the translation of the Ayatu’l—Kursi see 
J.A.S.B. for Beha page 134.) 

Line 2. This mosque was built d z the time and the 
of Naairn te bul va Wa'd-Din ae ae ene Sal 
Sultan. its der was the Great , o © magnani- 
mous Prince Ulugh Sarafraz Khan speciny ke oat (Khan of the 
Lord Chamberlain), in other words the 
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Minister cf State in the East,’ on the second of the auspicious 
month of Ramadan, in the year eight hundred and forty-seven 
(2nd Ramadan, 847H. = 23rd December, 1443 A.D.). 

From the high titles used it appears that Ulugh Sarafraz 
Khan—who enjoyed the dual functions of Lord Chamberlain 
and the Minister of State in the East——was of the Royal family. 
The inscriptions deciphered and translated by Babu Guru Das 
Sarkar are incorrect and do not agree with the Plates (V and 
VI) published by him.” He was misled by his munshi; Babu 
R. D. Banerji, of the Archeological Department, who communi- 
cated the paper to the Society, ought to have checked the errors. 
The reading of other valuable inscriptions, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Sarkar, ought to be scrutinised. 

The following story regarding the extraordinary life of Shah 
Murtada Majdhab, which I heard at Bal- 
ghatta and also found noted m certain 
hagiographical works, will, I hope, be read 
with interest :—Sh4th Murtada, otherwise called Murtada- 
Anand, was the son of Sayyad Hasan of Bareilly, and a disciple 
of Savyad ‘Abd’ur-Razz1q. Shih Murtadaé’s grand-daughter, 
Asia Bibi, was married to Sayyad Qasim Shih, the builder of the 
mosque mentioned above. Sayyad Qisim, his father Rustam and 
grand-father Chand Qutb, are buried at ‘ Umarpur, otherwise 
called Qui bpir, half a mile west of the Jangipur Railway Sta- 
tion. Sayyad Shih Murtad4-Anand’s miracles were many. The 
Khazinatu’l-Asfya by Mufti Gnulim Sarwar of Lahore quotes ‘ 
from the M‘ariju’l-Vilayat that Shah Murtada lived at Raijmahal, 
in Bengal, was addicted, like Jogis, to wine, had miraculous 
power, and used to sing verses on the Divine Unity. “He was very 
fond of music and ecstasy. There was another fagir by the 
name of Shah Ni‘mat’ul-lih Wali, who was Shah Murtad4’s con- 
temporary. He had the power of captivating the attention of 
the nobility and ’Umara ; but he was at first very ill-disposed to- 
wards Shih Murtada, for the latter’s anti-Islamic practices.* 

Shah Murtada used to dive into the water of the river that flows 

below Rajmahal, disappear for days, and then re-appear on the 
surface. Some time he would dive into water, at Rajmahal, and 5 
appear at Sut, where he was subsequently buried. 

The tradition regarding the union of Shah Murtada and 
Anand Mayi Devi which is current, is more extraordinary and is 
as follows : A marriage party of a certain Brahman was returning 


Story of Shah Murta- 
dai-Anand. 





l LT have translated (37> 9° Us> 7235 a8 Minister of State in the East; 


















oF as = would now say ‘ His Majesty's Secretary of State’ in the East or 
Bengal. _ ity i SE AN a 1 a eka ee Sree ine nee Te 

2 G. D. Sarkar—some traditions about Sultan: in Husain Shah» 
and notes om some Arabic eS Sonal |: Je and Pr 
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after the marriage ceremony was over. When it arrived at the 
river bank, the processionalists asked Shah Murtad4é, who was 
there, to move away, as his touch would contaminate the members 
of the bridal party. He moved away. When they reached home, 
it was found to their surprise that the Shah and the bride were 
together within the litter. He was driven away therefrom. When 
the bride was taken into the house, there too, they were found 
together. The bridal party was sorely tired and became very 
apprehensive. The bride, who too was, attached to the /fagir, 
said : ** It is not proper for me to remain here, I must go to the 
faqir.” Soshecame to Shah Murtada, and was by him converted 
and initiated to his cult. One day she said: ‘1 was hitherto a 
member of a respectable family of Brahmans; shall I hold a 
similar position now ?"’ He replied: “* Your name will be before 
mine, and my name will be coupled with yours’ Since then, he 
is called by his followers Anand-Murtada, and by the common 
people Murtada-Anand, as the girl’s name was Anand Mayi Devi. 

Sh .b Murtada-Anand’s ‘urus (death anniversary) takes place 
every year from Il to 13 Rajab. On the last day, one of the 
faqgirs of the Cult is elected to be the headman, and a hood is 
placed on his head by the sajjida-nashin of the tomb, when the 
former offers a present to the latter. The newly elected head. 
with others then repairs to the tomb of Shah Nitmatu'llah Wali 
at Firuzpur. Here he remains for a month till the L5th Sha*ban. 
He can go wherever he likes after the ‘urus of Ni‘matu'llih 
Wah. ‘This function is repeated every year, and the former head 
ean be reelected. The headman must be a langdt-band (celibate) 
and must have a Murtada-Sh h, distar (hood). Formerly a 
guard used to be stationed at Shib Murtada’s tomb but it has 
been discontinued by order of the Government. Copy of a letter 
on the subject from the Governor-General to the Nawab-Nazim 
of Bengal was shown to me 

Shih Murtada was buried at Suti, also called Suti Starrf. 
Suti is a tuana of Jangipur sub-division. The northernmost 
point of the present Jangipur sub-division is occupied by the 
Farakka outpost and the Snamsinirganj thana, south of which 
is thana Suti; thana Raghunatiganj is to its east. Suti is some 
five miles towards the north of the sub-divisional head- 
quarters on the Ganga—here called Padma. The saint, his 
wife, and Anand Mayi’s tombs had a common platform When 
the tomb was about to be cut by the river, the coffin of the 
saint was removed to, Chhapgn ti close to Suti When this 
place too was threatened by tue river, the body was removed 
to Harwa, about eight miles, south-west, and buried there. 
This was. it is said, in accordance with what the saint had 
predicted tout “my tomb would oe in three places.” The last 
named piace is quite safe. 2. 4 | 

Sinan Muctada was also a poet and used po ng in Bengali 
and Persian. ‘The following ghazal is said to be by him:— _ 
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Translation. 


Free from gain and unconcerned of loss, | do not purchase 
both the worlds for half a barley. 

I am aware of the snares of the world, so that you may not 
accuse me of being unaware. 

I am content like tiger in the forest and not like dog going 
about for carcase. 

I am red-faced like the ruby (of the pommegranate colour), 
so gold in my sight is of yellow colour. 

The world O Murtada, is fleeting, ‘tis better that I should 
pass away more quickly. ' 

I may here mention that the habits, practices and beliefs 
of Murtada-Anand and his followers—the urtiida Shahis,, as 
they are called—are Anti-Islamic. These are exactly the same 
as those of the Hindu Tantariks. Mr. Oman writes :-— 


‘* For 8B parpore of Tantric worship, eight, nine, or 
eleven couples men and women meet by appointment 
at midnight. All distinction of caste, rank and kindred 
being temporarily suspended, they go through prescribed 
religious ceremonies, set up a nude woman, adorned ony. by 
jewels, as ntative of Sakti (the female energy), wor- 

_ ship her with strange rites, feast themselves on flesh and 
fish, indulge in wine, hie: andl give themselves over every imagi- 
nable excesses. During these orgiestic religious rites, every 
man present is, according to their pantheistic notions, Siva 
himself, and every woman there ‘none other than Siva’s 
Sonepe’ sai * | 
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parts of India under various disguises. Wide my paper ‘ On 
certain Tenets and Practices of a certain class of Faqirs in 
Bengal’ published in the Journal of the Antbropoligical Society 
of Bombay.' The impressions one may carry after studying 
the life and practices of Shah Badi‘u’d-Din Madar and the 
Madaris etc, are akin to those of the Murtada Shahts and others.* 


Mahinagar Mosque in Murshidabid District. 


‘Azimganj is An important station of the Murshidabad Dis- 
trict, situated on the right bank of the Bhagirati. On the left 
bank of the river is Jiaganj. Both ‘Azimganj and Jiaganj are 
connected with the city of Murshidibad, and are but suburbs of 
it. I visited ‘Azimganj more than once—the first visit being on 
the 21st December, 1915. In Mahinagar, police station or thana 
Asanpur, near ‘Azimganj is a mosque, which has the following 
inscription in Persian nasta‘liq character, engraved on a stone 
slab, which has fallen from it. The space covered by the ins- 
cription measures 1'6” from right to left, and 1'1” from top to 
bottom. The verse consists of two distichs—each hemistich 
occupying a line. It must have been composed by an un- 
educated versifier. 

Dee oye some Ubel, ly 1) ome 35 


ARN! cutesy soul ly? Cn) Gye 09 
Dt ype Cfo is pt: I 
Bobo Sew Sire thee chrcle 5 eld 
oye five 


ee 





Translalion. 


The mosque was built by Wasil Muhammad, a notable 
person of the time, who as his reward (for it) has spread his 
castle of fortune to Heaven. The year of the building of his 
mosque became known : the high and low all say, ‘*‘ He built the 
mosque.” This gives 1173 H.=1759 A.D. 


MepnivOr (Midnapur). 


This extensive District, owing to its geographical position, has 
the characteristics of its neighbouring Districts—Hugli, Bankura, 
Singbhum, Manbhum and Orissa, and the sea coast of the Bay 
of Bengal. ‘The north and north-west consist of a hard laterite 
formation. The eastern portion, formed out of alluvial deposits 
of the tributaries of the Ganges, is similar to the eastern Dis- 





| Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 203-218. 
® Shih Murted® ia said to belc the of. we 
Kibravia, Kirimia, Husfinia. It seems to be an amalgam of various 
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tricts of Bengal. On the south-west, the country, which is 
geographically part of Orissa, is a maritime tract subject to tidal 
waves and to the inroads of the sea’. The history and geo- 
graphy of the District are intimately connected with Orissa. as 
a large slice of it is but a part of the latter province. 


Mednipiir (head-quarters), 


The head-quarters of the District is situated on the north 
bank of the Kasai river. Inform it *‘ resembles a parallelogram 
with two irregular projections on the east.’ Mednipir has been 
the battle-field of several contending parties—the Mughul 
Imperia'ist army, the Afghans, and the Marathas. It was once 
a city of Sarkar Jaleswar, then of Sarkar Goalpara, both in Orissa, 
and later of Chakla Medniptr. It has, so far as I have seen, no 
very ancient monuments. I, however, noticed the following 
interesting Muhammadan monuments and remains :— 

|. The @stana of Chandan Shahid, whose name was Diwan 
Sayyad Raji. He was the Khalifa (successor) of Maulana Shabiz 
of Bhégalpur. Sayyad Raji is also called Chandan Shahid, 
on account of the red juice, like blood of a martyr, that comes 
out of the leaves, when plucked, of a Chandan or Sandal wood 
tree that has grown by the side of his tomb. I myself saw red 
juicy substance in a leaf that was plucked and torn in my 
presence. 

Il. I found an inscribed basalt lying on the compound of 
Chandan Shahti’ds G@stana. It was brought by the late Maulavi 
‘Abdu’l Qadir when he was the Sub-Divisional Officer of Contai, 
from Masnad-i-‘Ali’s dstana at Hijli. The following inscrip- 
tion is engraved therein :— 


Symes) gaakl g all gant! gelled alt SU - pros! yeas! alll pam 
pst alt pst allt all yny some allt Mall Y pSic pei! Jos 
4 seat ay ast alll y pst abt, ai at alt 9 

* oss Ce coed Cad Peng oe ease eres o 


Translation. 





Saith God Almighty : Sh de God ia ey the Messenger ong 


whee in authority ee r 
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Ill. A large beautiful mosque, buflt by Diwan Kifayatu’lah 
of Burdwan, during the early British rule. 

IV. The tomb of Ghazi Shah Mustafa Madant, buried inside 
the Old (or Maratha) Jail, and a mosque attached to it. Shah 
Mustafa is said to be a saint, whose miracles are still remem- 
bered. 

V. The tomb of a saint locally called “Pir Pahlwén”’ 
(athlete-saint) surrounded by long clubs and flags. The Col- 
lector of Midnapur occupies the building, in the compound of 
which the saint is said to have been buried. No one knows 
anything who the pir was. 

V. Bala Shahid’s kun or well (also called ‘ Faqir’s well’). It 
never dries up even during the scarcity of water; it ‘ has a local 
reputation for sweet iron-impregnated water.’ The tomb of 
Bala Shahid is near the well and outside of it are the tombs of 
his two sons. 

VI. The only inseription that I could find in Mednipur town 
was engraved on a long basalt, fixed in front of a small mosque 
ealled Shih Dhol, having a single dome, at the quarter of the 
town known, as Sipahi bazar or Khapril bazar. The trick was at 
once found ont. As in the case of Shah Ismé‘il Gh4ézt’s tomb at 
Madiran.' so in this case, an inscribed basalt was removed from 
a hauz or reservoir, probably after its ruin, and fixed in front of 
this insignificant private mosque. The following verse is beauti- 
fully inscribed in two long lines, on a stone slab. The verse is 
so ill-composed that I can give only a rough and free translation 
of it, The words over-lined do not appear to be correct. 


a 


Sige Sys Sy! Alo, af gil aS ol pe MS! BL 50 
deme Jole gan Gf atl she i ot Sk rcete pt 
Soke 1,3) Livers alf GG Gteya Ib! p ice ofl af 
olive ye ty hs) gule cps) Ero Coote 5! OS by Ups) 
seme Yole Orsay! el ay tle gy ~8F I ae 9,6 


sy" } <r Ah 
T'ranslation. 
In the reign of Shah Jahan Shah Ghazi, may Te BS sated 


by the pillars of his government, under the eye of Khidr, the 
A life became visible with the help of ‘Adil Muhammad. 


_ By the side of its reservoir, Alexander is waiting with a cup in 


is hand, bent upon acquiring it. The eye of t e earth became 
Ht (illuminated) by its advent, and the living beings received ~ 





| Vide J. and P., A.S.B. for 1917 pp. 131-138, 


= 
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by it life everlasting. Wisdom with parched lip said its date : 
“ Give water from the reservoir of ‘Adil Muhammad.”’ 

All that I can make out of this silly, incorrect, and bom- 
bastic verse is that this Aauz or reservoir, to which the slab was 
fixed or intended to be fixed, was excavated in the year 1043 H. 
(1634 A.D.), during the reign of Emperor Shih Jahin. The 
allusion to Khidr and Alexander needs no explanation. 

VII. Besides the above there isa shrine of Yadgar Shah at 
Mahtabpur, which I have not visited. j 


NARAYANGARH, 
(See Plate.) 


I visited Narayangarh, an important place, and a station 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, in the District of Midnapur 
on the 3lst July, 1915, and went round the Mauza‘. The 
family of the raja traces its rule to the time of the Pala kings 
of Bengal. I was surprised to learn that while the surrounding 


villages had very little Muhammadan population, Narayangarh - 


had a large number of them. This, I was told, was in 
order to garrison the fort at Narayangarh—which was not 
only a seat of a Hindu potentate, but also because of the Royal 
road that passes through the western side of the fort to Katak 
(Cuttuck), requiring constant influx and efflux of troops for pur- 
poses of Government. These forts on strategical positions, sur- 
rounded by Hindus, were garrisoned by Muhammadan rulers 
and their Viceroys, with their own co-religionists, as a * steel 
frame’ of their Government. ‘‘The fort of Narayangarh’’ says 
the Midnapur Gazetteer, *‘ lying on the highway between Bengal 
and Orissa, was regarded as the key of the latter country.” 
The raja who had the title of *‘ Mari Sultan ’”’ (Lord of the Road) 
was held responsible for maintaining peace and order on it; 
and the Muhammadan force to remind him of his duties, 

According to the Gazetteer, Narayangarh ‘ contains the 
remains of a ruined fort. Two ancient lines of fortifications, an 
outer and inner line, surround the fort, the space enclosed 
within the latter being above half-a-mile equare. The actual 
buildings are not very striking, though there are some fine old 
tanks. The Cuttuck road passes through the western side of 
or fort, the western rampart running parallel to it for some 

istance.”’ 


rayangarh to take part in 
~ vintoty. in those arate 
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garh, and lived there for six months. At this interval a spy, 
who had a letter concealed inside his shoe, addressed to the 
Raja of Ijanagar, near Sambalpur. was taken prisoner. In it 
was written that the Raja should give away his daughter, in 
ae to the Prince, and have the latter humbled through 
er. 

Ee A Bara-dari was constructed, at Narayangarh. The village, 
it 18 said, was reclaimed by Shah Sayyad Ranjit Saheb, the pat- 
ron saint of the village. When at Narayangarh, Prince ‘Alamgir 
once said that he saw none there who might be his match in 
fight. ‘‘1 can fight with your highness,” said the Raja of Narayan- 
garh, “for an hour or two, if you will permit me.” Permission 
being readily granted, the Raja let in water to the garh or 
entrenchment that surrounded the place, which became soon 
filed with water. He also commenced shooting arrows at 
the Prince’s quarters. ‘‘What’s the matter?” inquired the 
Prince. The Raja replied. ~** This is the skirmish of which I had 
spoken.’ His highness was greatly amused by the Raja's tac- 
tics. As a reward the Raja of Narayangarh was thenceforth 
dubbed with the title of “ Shri Chandan Mari Sultan.” It is 
said that ‘Alamgir also visited Mednipir, Mahta bptr, and inter- 
viewed Chandan Shahid, Yadgir Shah and other local saints. 
I was shown copy of a farman, by which rent-free lands were 
granted to Yadgar Shah of Mahtabpir; the original of which 
was with one ‘Ali Hasan at Mahtabpar. 

As far as I know the above information is not quite authen- 
tic. ‘Alamgir never came to Bengal. It was Shahjahan, as 
Prince Khurram, when he had rebelled against his father in 
1622 that marched from the Deccan through Orissa and Mednt- 
par, driving Ahmad Beg Khan, the Governor of Orissa before 
him to Burdwan, For two years Prince Khurram was master 
of Bengal. In 1624 he fled to the Deccan through Mednipir. 
Again, during the siege of Hijli, in 1687, and Subha Sing’s revolt 
in 1696 and Prince ‘Azimu’sh-Shan’s Viceroyalty and ‘Ali Vardi 
Khan’s march in 1740 against Murshid Quli Khan, Governor of 
Orissa, and Maratha wars, and subsequently when ‘Ali Vardt 
Khan appointed Mir J‘afar Khan Faujdar of Mednipir who 
defeated a body of Marathas and Afghans, till the last days of 
Mughul rule, Mednipir was the seat of conflicts between rival 

ies. Inor about 1750 ‘‘the two armies” (of ‘Ali Vardi Khan 
himself, barracked at Mednipir, and of Siraju’d-Daula, just re- 
turned from Balasore) ** joined at Naryangarh.”” It must be one 
or other of these Muslim leaders that might have come to Na- 
rayangarh and conferred the little of Shri Chandan Mari Sultan 


on the chief of Narayangarh for his loyalty and co-operation. ' 





1 As the Raja of Narayangarh was anointed with the sacred Chandan 
or Sandal-paste from the navel of Lord Jagannath of Puri, ho was called 
“ Shri Chandan "; and MGri Sultan or lord of the Road was the title given 
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“ Here at Narayangarh I saw what was called “ Bara-Dari"’ 

tanks, so called after the aforesaid Bara-Dari buildings, with 

twelve doors—traces of the trenches around it may still be seen. 

[ saw a small but fine mosque, the roof of which I found 

_ dismantled, with the following inscription 

- Muhammad Shafi’’s on a small gray stone, lying within it. The 
Mosque, at Narivan | | 0 AE : : . 

aan good Muhammadans of the locality raised 

a decent sum, in order to have the mosque 

thoroughly repaired. But I regret to learn that a mason to 

whom they had made over the amount for the purchase of 

building materials, misappropriated the amount, and nothing 

has since been done. ‘The Persian inscription (1ft.44 in. « 8 in.) 

is engraved in bold t‘aliq character in seven lines thus :-— 


~ 52 ! 

+ 5 sMS 5 dpc yo 2 

* sole ome us 3 

# jlo Ailes eam nema 4 

*. oy lis ly ed usr! 5 

* yoo +B ale! eve 3 6 


~j 


oe Ise die 8 ail 


Translation. 


During the time of the representatives of His Highness Shah 
Shuji Bahidur, Muhammad Shafi, the Thanidar, built this 
mosque ; and the date of its completion was found in ‘‘ Masjid-i- 
Dilpizir " (delightful mosque.) Year 1065 H. (1655 A.D.) 

From the above it appears that Sultan Muhammad Shuja, 
who came to Bengal twice, ruled these outlying tracts by Wakils 
or representatives, and Muhammad Shafi’, who was a Thanadar ' 
or Warden of Marches at Narayangarh, to guard the frontiers, 
built this mosque in 1053 H. (1643-44 A.D.) | “ 

The second inscription quoted below is in Persian verse 
of three distichs, written in six lines. The stone with others 1 
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found, fixed on the road side by the side of the tomb of a Muhain- 
madan saint Al-i-Sahih ; probably they were removed from a 
mosque that has long since disappeared. The inscription 
measures 1 ft. by 10 in. The Ist, 3rd and 5th lines begin on the 
margin of the stone slab, and the 2nd, 4th and 6th or alternate 
lines, being removed five inches to the left. Similarly the former 
end 3 inches to the left. This is the inscription :-— 
ysl all! 
zeke y We (Ape de cilke 5 (come A> 





ee Mane 9 wiclt coi af | 

Sy 4p Si pl Col |! 5 LF ob —v 
oe are cb og ae Bp) 

C—O i Nes egetl—a) &__is 5 o> 


— wlc wit yl a SF 





lew4 oo 
(rod is Great. 


T'ranslation. 


What a mosque and building ! How neat and bright! A place 
of divine service and abode of worship for the rich and the poor! 
To Commemorate and perpetuate his good name, he took pains 
and desired to build the same. Wisdom computed the year of its 
construction (thus (?).)—-During the auspicious reign of Shah 
‘Alamgir 1079 H. 

The year of construction ts 1080 H. according to the last 
line of the verse—which is one year more than the figure on the 
margin. (1079 H.=1668 A.D.). The above verse is incorrectly 
and badly carved. The two words overlined are doubtful. The 
first word ought to be ,<!; the second is so written that it 
cannot be deciphered. (t might stand for _¢s=s—< which would 
not, however, be quite accurate. 


The tomb of Makhdim Shihibu’d-Din Auliya Chishti at Qasba-t- 
Amarsi, in the District of Mednipir. 


There is a road of thirty-six miles from Belda Railway 
Station to Contai (KAnth!), which is metalled and bridged. The 
village Egra (also called Agrapatna) is 18 miles from the above 
station. Egra or rather Nagwan was a seat of a Joint-Magis- 
trate’s Court. Here at the Egra Inspection Bungalow, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, I understand, wrote his famous novel, 
Kapal Kundala. I visited Egea on my way to Contai and back 
on the llth and 17th May, 1915. Qasba-i-Amarst (commonly 
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called Amarsi-Pat4spir), also called simply Qasba, is tive miles 
to the north of Egra. The tomb of Makhdiim Sahib at Qasba-i- 
Amarsi is attached to a mosque, which has an inscription. The 
following account of the saint has been supplied to me :— 

Makhbdim ShihAbu’d-Din who was of Chishti affiliation. 
came to Bengal in the vear 1102 or 1103 H." from the West, and 
halted at Amarsi. There lived at that time a Raja, named 
Amar Singh, who was cruel and intolerant of any Musalman liv- 
ing in his raj. He would not look at their faces in the morning. 
It is said that he hung up a shoe on his main gate, and those 
who wanted to see him, were ordered to make obeisance to the 
shoe first, before they could see him. The Makhdiim Sahib 
having heard this, proceeded himself to visit the Raja. The 
gate-keepers ordered him to bow to the shoe hanging on the gate. 
He not only declined to comply with their impudent request, but 
drew his sword, and attacked and killed them. The Raja being 
informed, ordered the intruder’s head to be cut off. No one 
dared to approach him. On the contrary Makbdiim Shiha 
bu'd-Din killed the Raja with his own hand. The Raja’s men 
fled. This intolerable tyranny on the part of the Raja, and the 
fanatical zeal on the part of the Musalmans, led to the spread 
of Islam in this part of Bengal. 

After this incident, all people —rich and poor, young and old 
—flocked round the saint, who lived with his friends and disciples 
at Mauza‘ Shamgola, otherwise called Shihabputra in a kachcha _ 
hujra or cloister. The Jagirdairs and landholders gave lands for 
the expenses of the saint and his men, which at last amounted 
to 120 Batis. By the death of the Raja, and on account of 
the stay of the Makhdim Sahib at Amarsi, the number of 
Muslim population increased ; and his miracles and extraordinary 
valour were talked about. 

Having heard of his fame, the ruler of Chakla Hijli, Masnad 
‘Ali Shih came to see Makhdiim Shihabu’d-Din. After some- 
time, he became one of his disciples. It is said that Masnad 
‘All, at the end of his rule, adopted the life of poverty. Masnad 
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tion written in relief are broken and lost, on account of exposure 
to sun and rain. Hence certain portions of the inscription are 
read rather by conjecture than what they really contained. 
Portions overlined are apparently incorrect. 


wom! phe} coy pp AS oH oy! 5 
=. = > no Ml ct 5s) bap : a Ye 
Losi 4G Jo Go—o j! jl 


7, uss! gawd Sos #5 aS. 














Translation. 


As this mosque, which is on earth, is undoubtedly the land- 
ing-place of the Faithful Spirit.! 
Do perform your prayer, with devotion, here, for this is the 
road to your salvation. 
(It was constructed) for MakhdGm Shihabu’d-Din Auliya, 
as he is the devout follower of the strong-faith (Islam). 
I asked the unseen messenger the date of its construction ; 
with pleasure he said that its date is this— 
This hemistich, said, as its date: ** His supporter is the 
Lord of the Universe.”” (1072 H.=1660-61 A.D.). 
As the lands appertaining to the astana have lately been 
~ sold, for non-payment of the -Cess, owing to the disunion 
. of the people, whose duty it is to look after them, the Muslims of 
Amarsi wish—so they told me—that the Government should 
take up the proper management of the shrine, and see to the 
preservation of the monuments, The simple Muhammadans of 





‘1 Angel Gabriel. | : Cm’ 
* As the hemistich which records Makbhdiim Shih&-bu’d-Di 
is mutilated nas sig ode I a to sins ger the ¢ 
arrival, satay, and— Masnad-i--Alis appearance, at Amarsi. 
Ue saint. "if a correct version of the inguriptlon could be obtan. 
7 d — Lhad no time tc 





-— aay, the uncertainty noted might be removed. 
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the place never thought that the Piruttar property should ever 
pass into other hands and that the Government would not come 
to their help. 

It is said that Taj Khan, who had the title of Masnad-i- 
‘Ali, conquered Hijli, on the left bank of the Rasiflpur river, and 
3 miles south of Khijri, in the Contai Sub-division, and founded 
a Muslim settlement. His tomb, at the mouth of the river, is 
venerated ; and miracles are attributed to it. It is said that 
Masnad-i--Ali Taj Khan ruled over the tract from 1505 to 1555 
A.D. This does not tally with Makhdum Shihabu’'d-Din's stay 
at Amarsi. The Masnad-i- Ali who was contemporary of the 
Makhdiim Sahib, must, therefore, be one of Taj Khan’s succes- 
sors, having the same title. 

Tamluk. 


Tamlik—the ancient Tamralipta—is situated on the river 
Rupnariyan. This ancient inlet of the sea, mentioned in 
Jaina, Buddhist, and Hindu literature, and visited by Chinese 
travellers—Fa-hian, Hiuen-Tsiang, I[-tsing, and the Korean 
Hwui-Lun, close to which Asoka had erected his stipa—is now 
the head-quarters of a sub-division of the Mednipdur District. 
The channel connecting Tamluk with the sea having silted up 
by the latter half of the sixteenth century, it ceased to be the 
port of embarkation for Ceylon. I visited Tamlik on the 21st 
September, 1915, and had time to note the following Muham- 
madan traditions :-— 

There was a Baradari built during the time of Emperor 
Aurangzib, which has been washed away into the river. Later. 
there were built, at Narpola, a mosque and an ‘Id-gih. The 
Tamlak Rij was made over, for deiault of revenue, to Mirza 
Didir ‘Ali Bég, a eunuch, by Masnad(-i--Ali) Muhammad Khan, 
Faujdir of Hijli. On the death of the Mirza, the Kaivarta 
Raja got the Raj back which later on passed to the Raja of Mahi- 
sadal. The tomb of Mirza Didar ‘Ali Bég is within the Raja of 
Tamlik’s palace.’ The expenses of ta‘ziya, during the Muhac- 
ram, are still defrayed out of the landed property, more than 
100 bighas. The lands appertaining to the mosque have been 
taken away by the Raja of Mahisadal. 

I was shown by the Muhammadans of the place a Royal 
Sanad granted by the Amir'u'l-Umara of Emperor Aurangzib. 


BrrewcoM. 
Saogion Mosque. 
Asie is a vil in the District of Birbhim. It is a 
b hee of the Hindus, where the Sati’s lips fell. The 
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temple of Phullara with an enclosure for feeding jackals, which 
is considered sacred to the goddess, is a noteworthy sight 
of Labpir. 1 visited Labpir via Ahmadpir Railway station, on 
the 18th July, 1915. Seven miles north-east of Ahmadnagar 
Railway station is situated Mauza* Siogion or Saogram, where 
there is a masjid with the following inscription in Persian :— 


dane Sha Dhan er! wea Jae a5 ie Dow i dyke oS colt 
‘ 
diye a! sli csihe,S cles a (Be ey! 25599 sf as “= (3 ma ) 
—) Fi)! ho a one »~ ot, SoS 8 ue >It Wye s oe e 3! y 
ese’? sy Pe Asn us: 


Translation. 


This illuminated mosque, built by Sayyad Pahar, son of. 
sayyad Hasan, son of Sayvad Shih Sayyad (? Statld) Husayni, 
who was descended from Shah Shuji‘ Kirmanti—the aforesaid 
(Savyad Pahar) being one of the four brothers, viz., Fath 
Muhammad, Sharafu’d-Din and Muhammad Murad— during 
the reign of Shah Aurangzib Ghazi in the vyvear 1064 H. 
(1654 A.B.) 

The language as it stands is loose and not quite accurate. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
Murshidabad., 


I visited the Katra Mosque, in the city of Murshidabad, built 
by Murshid Quli J‘afar Khan, on the 18th 
February, 1916. I looked up to the inscrip- 
tion, which I could with difficulty decipher, from below. The 
following is the text of the distich :— 


Katra Mosque. 


ee ne eS —— 
tt wp Se Us SE af 2S 


—_—$————— —EEE — ——— —_— 


| The Majma‘u’l-FPusahaé has cs!y=s y* ceayt! usty= Som but Ethé 
and Sachau (Catalogue of Bodleian Library) confirm the reading in the 
inscription. * 

2 The above distich is by poet ‘* Hilili Astrabadi”™ (d. 035 H.=152s8 
A.D.). The eae three barte of Hil li including the one inscribed, are 
quoted from Rida Quli Hidiyat’s Majm‘aul-Pusaka, Vol. 11 
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©  |Muhammad of Arabia who is the eyebrow (object of rever- 
ence) of both the worlds ; he who is not dust of his portal, dust 
be on his head !] 
Also went to see Basant ‘Alf Khan's Qadam-Rasiil in the 
Basant ‘Ali Khan's Same city. He was Khwaja-Sara or eunuch 
Qadam Rasdl and of the palace. The Khwaja-Sara brought 
Nugrat Shah's Gate. from Gaur a huge gate with the following 
inscription carved in unusually large letters. The gate was 
built by Nusrat Shah in 936 H. 


tarot prels UL! nt Ueto ar! wba! olblLwtt OWI de ss 
cae MBL sls Cpe oe tht ties ele gs! Goll, . 
+ oy! 1 i 


Translation. 

This gate was constructed by the great and liberal Sultan 
King son of a King, Nasiru’d Dunya-W’'a'’d-Din Abu'l Muzaffar 
Nusrat Shah, the Sultan, son of Husayn Sh4h, the Sultan-al-_ | 
Hasayni, may God perpetuate his kingdom and sovereignty, in 
the year 936 H. (1529 A.D.) 

The above are maintained by an endowment. A Muham- 
madan, who sits in a well-furnished house, takes the signatures 
of visitors in a book kept for the purpose. I also signed my 
name. Visited the place where Siriju’d-Daula was killed and on 
the western bank of the Bhagirati, the cemetery of ‘Alt Vardi 
Khan. of his grandson, Siraju’d-Daula, and of the latter's wife. 


Aurangabad. 

Visited’ Aurangabad in Murshidabaid District on the 21st 
February, 1916, All Muslim antiquarian remains have dis- 
appeared. The town was established in Aurangzib’s time, and 
a | i and Baull constructed. The ruined Bauli and the 
remnant of the road with pipal trees planted on both sides of 
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it, can still be seen. ‘The place is called pi pal-patti on account 
of the pipal trees, The sub-divisional head-quarters was 
transferred from Aurangabad to Jangipir in 1856. and recently 
in 1915 the name of the Sub-Registry Office has been changed 
from Aurangabad to Nimtita. 


Medni pir. 


Pataspur. 


My stay at Pataspir was too short to enable me to examine 
old sanads and ruins. The mauza‘ Pataspir in Medntpur, is 
the headquarters of an extensive Pargana of fifty-five square 
miles of the same name. The Pargana was a Maratha Estate 
of Sarkar Gowalpara of Orissa and was occupied by the English 
in L803, 

One Shah Abu’l-Baqa came and settled at Pataspotr, one of 
whose descendants was Maulana ‘Abdu'l-Karim. The latter was 
related to some of the prominent Muhammadan families of the 
District by the marriage of his three sisters. Tombs of Shah 
Abu'l-Baqa and others are close to the police station. There 
exist two Royal Sanads with a prominent family of Pataspir - 
one given by Emperor Aurangzib was shown to me: and the 
other was not available, as the gentleman, in whose custody it 
was, had been away from home, There exists an Arabic 
Madrasah from before the British occupation of the province. 
The Government assists the Madrasah with a fixed contribu- 
tion. 

Nandigram. 


Geonkhali, on the Hugli, can be reached from Caleutta by 
steamer, and Kukrahati by boat from Geonkhali. Nandigram 
is 17 miles to the north of Kukrahati. I visited Nandigrim on 
the 19th January, 1915. About 3 miles, south-east of Nandi- 
gram is Garh-Chakarbera, and 2 miles north of it (Nandigrim) 
Muhammadpir. The former is so called, because there were 
trenches in former times, now converted into tanks. 

The following curious story was related to me by Sayyad 
Khadim Husayn of Amgachha in Pargana 

sum-garh. It is said that prophet Solo- 
mon’s throne—while travelling in air— 
rested at Garh-Chakrabera and Muhammadpur. There exists an 
astana, which isno doubt spurious. It is also said that Solomon’s 
ring was lost here, hence the locality is called Gum-garh (=a 
wavh where it was lost). , 


Solomon's throne and 


Visited Dantan, on the Orissa Trunk Road, forty miles south 
of Mednipur, which is also a station of the B.N. Railway, on— 
the 29th September, 1915. The village contains two very exten- 
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sive tanks, the temple of Syamleswar and Chaitanya’s tooth- 
brush, carved on stone. It was the traditional capital of Raja 
$ho}. Two miles north of Dantan, or a mile and half from 
Nikursini station is situated the battle-field of Mughul-mari. 
where there was fought in 1575 A.D. a 
battle between the Mughuls and Afghans. 
The name. according to the accepted etymology, signifies “‘ the 
slaughter of the Mughuls.’” But here the Mughuls won the vic- 
tory and the Afghans were thrashed ; so the etymology cannot 
be correct. The common people of these tracts do not follow 
the idiom of Dihli and Lucknow. ‘* Mughul-mart”’ according 
to Hindustani idiom cannot mean the place where Mugiuls 
beat the Afghans. *‘ but where Mughuls were beaten.’ But this 
is against the fact, The language of the people of the locality, 
who are ethnologically Urias is not Urdi, but a patois of Uria, 
Bengali and Hindi—Uria predominating. Im my opinion the 
word mart is really mart (with a hard r as in ga@ri) meaning 
road. As the Raja of Narfivangarh had the title of mari- 
Sultan or Lord of the Road, so here the same word is used in 
the same sense, viz., road. Both the places formed till recently 
parts of Orissa, and are connected with the same Padshahi or 
Royal Road. This road is the Mughul Mart or the Mughul 
Road. Therefore, the battle of Mughul Méri indicates the seat 
of the battle (e.g., the battle of Uday Nala or the battle of 
Plassey) and not the persons engaged therein, or the party. that 
won the victory. The battle-field is north-west of village 
Tarkura, called Mughul Mart which, 1 suppose, is a contraction 
of “ battle of Mughu!l Mart.””. To interpret the word different- 
ly would be historically, geographically and philologically in- 
correct. None of the contemporary historians (Abu’l-Fadl, 
Badayiini or Nizimu’d-Din Ahmad) calls the battle-field by 
the name of Mughul-Mari but by its neighbouring villages. 


Mu eh ul-miiri. 


Huglt. 


While on a visit to Hughli town, I was informed that there 
existed the following archwological remains :-— 

1. A Royal mosque, near the police station, close to the 
residence of the Muhammadan Government-pleader. 

It. At Purani Bazar, close to the old fort, a small mosque 
called ‘‘ Arhal Gumbiz ki masjid (mosque of 24 domes). - 

Til. Within the fort the tomb and mosque of Sexyed 

Shah Chand. They have no inscriptions. I regret I could not 


examine them. 
| Conclusion. 
_. These notes are now concluded. They w 
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9 
slowly, silently, but steadily and surely, been reduced to, within 
& period of less than a century. By the revolution of govern- 
ment, educational policy sudden change in official and court 
language. on the one hand; and by famine, indebtedness, un- 
employment, in addition to the pestilential climate of Bengal. 
on the other, the majority of the Muslims have almost been 
reduced to the verge of ruin, or tothe position of serfs—render- 
ing them a negligible factor. Wherever I did go, whatever 
families I did visit or hear of, I found the community in dire 
distress. Their landed properties have changed hands, houses 
and mosques crumbled away, Madrasas and Kh&angahs closed, 
tanks silted up or overgrown with weeds. Many have deserted 
their villages orare wandering about aimlessly. Members of edu- 
cated and once historic families have ceased to pursue the learn- 
ings of their forefathers. or to acquire the vocational education 
of the day. A terrible calamity has overtaken the landless 
Muslim families of Bengal—which is also true of the other parts 
of India. 

In concluding this latest instalment of these notes, which 
I commenced some eight years ago, | beg 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to those 
gentlemen, who ungrudgingly placed at my disposal such docu- 
ments and informations as are not easily available for reference. 
My thanks are particularly due to— 

Babu Asutosh Baksi (Egra); Babu Mahendranath Ray 
(Narayangarh); M. Muhammad Noarullah (Pandua); M. Khali- 
lur-Rahman Khan Chaudhuri (Arambagh); Sayvad Zurgha- 
mu'd-Din Hyder-al-Husaini (Azimganj); M. Mahmidd Suhra- 
wardy and M. Izhar Husayn (Midnapur); Qadi Abu'l-Hasan&t, 
Sayvad Zaki Rizé and Savyad Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza (Murshida- 
bad); M. Sayyad Abu’l-Fazl (Jangipur); M. ‘Abdu’l Mumin 
(Garh-Madiaran) ; Sayvad Tajammul ‘Ali (Santipur). My thanks 
are also due to those Muhammadan gentlemen of Amarsi, 
Narayangarh, Pataspur, Birbhum, Burdwan, Khand-Ghosh, 
Kalna, Mangalkot, Madairan, Santipur and other places, who 
courteously communicated to me the traditions regarding the 
ruins and remains of a bygone Islamic civilization in Bengal. 

I have freely consulted books, District Gazetteers, statisti- 
cal accounts and published reports of the places noted, in order’ 
to elucidate my own observations and opinions. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1924. 
The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was - 
held on Wednesday, the 6th February, 1924, at 5-30 p.m. 
N. ANNANDALE, Esq., C.I.E., D.Se., C.M.Z.S, F.L.8., 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S.E., President, in the Chair. 
Members present :-— 
Abdul Ali, Mr. A. F. M. Johanns, Rev. P. 
Abdul Latif, Syed Kazim Shirazi, Aga Muhammad 
Abdul Wali, Maulavi Khuda Bakeh, Mr. 8. 
. Annandale, Dr. N. Knowles, Major R. 
Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. Law, Babu Bimala Charan 
Biswas, Mr. EK. P. 
Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. 
Brij Narayan, Esgr. 
Brihl, Dr. P. J. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Chopra, Mr. B.N. Miles, Mr. W. H. 
Cleghorn, Miss M. L. Mookerjee, Sir “nomad Nath 
Collenberg, Baron H. Riidt von Mukherji, Mr. S. 
Connor, Mr. J. Ottens, Mr. H. 
Das-Gupta,. Prof, H.C Pascoe, Dr. E, H. 
Deb, Mr. H. K. Prashad, Dr. B. 
a Dikshit, Mn K. N. Raman, Prof, C. V. 
| Doxey Mr. F. Ray, Prof. H. C. 
Dunn, Dr. T.O0 D. Ray. Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Ghatak, Prof. J.C, Ray Chowdhuri, Prof. H. C. | | 
Gupta, Mr. N. Rethmeyer, Mr. W.H. Smee 
Gurner, Mr. C. W. Singha y. Rai Babadur Lalit 
Hannah, Mr. H Bruce Mohan _ | ae ie ee 
Hora, Dr. 5. L. Sinha, Raja Bahadur B. N, 
Iver, Mr. L. BK. A. irear, Babu Ganapati 
ackson, Mr. P. 8. And others. ae 
Jnin, Mr. C. lL. F; oe 


‘His Excellency the Earl of Lytton, Governor és Baceelh  haeee 
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Silfwerhje!'m, Mr. C. A. E. Tullio, Dr. G. 

Sokhey, Mr. L. Urquahart, Prof. W. 8. 
Srinivasa Rao, Mr. H. Vorachuur, Mr. Antonie 
Teixeira, Rev. A. A. Weoatockhaven, 8S. J., Rev. 
Townend, Mr. H. P. V. Whitehouse, Mr. B. E. 
Trout, Mr. & Mre. E. And othera. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1924 
and appointed Miss ML. Cleghorn and Dr. S. L. Hora to be 
Scrutimeers. 


The President also ordered the distribution of copies of the 
Annual Report for 1923 and called on the General Secretary to 
make a few remarks upon it. 


The Annual Report was then presented. (Follows sepa- 
rately.) 


At 5-50 p.m. the President vacated the Chair and invited 
the Hon'ble Mr. H. E. A. Cotton to occupy it during his 
absence from the room. 


The President, the Treasurer and the General Secretary 
then left the meeting room to receive His Excellency, the 
Earl of Lytton, Governor of Bengal, Patron of the Society. 


On the arrival of the Patron at 6 p.m. the President intro- 
duced the Council to him, addressed a few. words of welcome 
to him and invited him to occupy the Chair. 


After his installation, the Patron called on the retiring Pre- : 
sident to read an Annual Address. (Follows separately.) 


After the reading of the Annual Address, the Scrutineers 
reported and the President announced the results of the 
Council election. (Follows separately.) 


e The retiring President, after announcing the new Council, 
ave place to the President for 1924, who thanked the Society 
briefly for his election and invited the Patron to address the 
m eeting. . 
The Patron then addressed the meeting. (Follows sepa- — 

» =a ratel . y-) a. > 
—s After the reading of the Patron’s address, the President  —__ 
for 1924 briefly are the Patron and made the following tes iad 
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Election of Fellows.—‘' No ‘valid nominations having been — 
received, no Fellows are elected this year.”’ — 


Associate Members.—‘ The Council proposes for election — 
as Associate Members of the Society :-— | 


Mr. Wladimir Ivanow, and Pandit Kamal Krishna Smriti- 


- 


i 


tirtha."’ 


After these announcements the President declared the 
Annual Meeting to be dissolved and invited those present to 
examine a number of Exhibits. (Follows separately.) 


At 7 p.m. the Patron left the meeting, conducted by the 
President for 1924, after which the President called a Monthly — 
General Meeting for the transaction of business. 


. 








ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1923-24. 


It isa useful, but not a universal, custom for your pres 
ident to preface his annual address with a statement as to the 
progress of the Society. This practice | propose to follow to 
some extent, but my selection of data will be eclectic and the 
facts | cite are cited to point a moral. A more detailed and 
detached account of the work of the Society will be found in the 
annual report. Our research work, as most of you know, is 
divided into five sections, which are called, for want of better 
names, the Philological, the Natural History, the Physics, the 
Anthropological and the Medical Sections. To each of these at 
least one honorary secretary is allotted, whose function it is to 
encourage and organize its special work. 

Into the arcana of the Medical Section it behoves not a 
layman to penetrate, but I would lack appreciation if I failed to 
congratulate Major R. Knowles, our medical secretary, on his 
success In convening special meetings of his section. 

The name of the Philological Section is anything but des- 
criptive. Of recent years it has done little that can be called 
philological in a restricted sense, but it includes in its scope 
Oriental literature, history, archwology and even art. Its 
chief work in the last year has been the hecessary task of 
taking stock of its possessions. Three catalogues of the 
ancient manuscripts in our possesion or held in trust by us 
for government, have been published or are on the eve of 
publication, each of prime importance in its own line. The 
work of cataloguing a large collection of Oriental manuscripts 
entails much drudgery, but is by no means a mere mechanical 
process. It calls for the highest scholarship, the most acute 
critical faculty and the most devoted -self-negation and res- 
traint. It can be done only on the spot where the manuscripts 
are stored. The catalogues of manuscripts issued by the 
Society are, therefore, a very real part of our work, carried out, 
as they are, in our own library and by scholars who devote 
themselves in a special sense to our service. Even to those of 
us to whom the manuscripts are sealed books, the three cata- 
logues should be objects of legitimate pride. — I refer to the 
second and third volumes on Vedic works and on histo 
geographical manuscripts, by our most distings 


scholar in Calex Mah a Harapra 
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studies that may be reckoned “as Islamic and becayse it is 

one of the most pleasant duties of the chairman of a learned 

body to welcome fresh talent. Mr. Ivanow has laboured under 

great difficulties; his diligence and application have been 
beyond all praise, and even to one who is not a Persian scholar 

his concise descriptions of the manuscripts convey a sense of a 
scholarship and proportion. 

In the work of the Natural History Section I have myself 
taken so large a part that it is difficult for me to judge it 
fairly. The zoological papers seem to me accurate rather than 

profoundly original. 1 would, however, call your attention to 
: an interesting memoir, to be issued shortly in our Journal, on 
the botanical ecology of Burma. This is by Dr. L. Dudley 
Stamp, now professor of geology in the new Rangoon Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Leslie Lord, J.A.S. Its importance lies in the 
careful correlation of geological, metereological and botanical 
data; for correlation is what is lacking in most scientific work 
of the present day. 

Anthropology in all its branches is at present undergoing a 
erisis : it is struggling to become scientific and to escape from the 
tramels of sentiment. The branch which has perhaps been most 
sedulously cultivated in India is prehistoric archwology, a sub- 
ject that provides abundant scope for the imagination—if ima- 
gination it be to erect aéry edifices of theory on an imaginary 
basis. Fortunately the echoes only of the fall of such theories 
have reached our Society, but fhe echoes have reverberated. 
In spite of defects, the prehistoric work of Indians has been 
belauded by European prehistorians—often, I am afraid, on the - 
principle on which Dr. Johnson praised women preachers and 
dancing dogs. Some of the work is sound; it is often well 
expressed, but its lack of caution betrays a lack of maturity 
and judgment. If Indian anthropology is to take a permanent 


Ve important to the human race. The most eon work — 
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We-publish annually two supplements to our Journal which 
are closely associated with, rather than actually incorporated 
in the work of the Society. I refer to the Numismatic Supple- 
ment and to the Report of the Indian Science Congress. The 
former is edited by our numismatic secretary, who is not a 
member of our Council and does not reside in Calcutta. ‘The 
papers included in it are not submitted in the ordinary course 
to our publication committee. By their publication, however. 
the Society assists in the work for which it was founded and its 
Journal gains in cireulation. This year’s supplement has been 
issued with a separate pagination and contains much interest- 
ing matter. 

Our relations with the Indian Science Congress are perhaps 
unique. but they are none the worse for that. The Congress 
from the time of its birth has placed itself tinder the mgis of 
the older body and we have undertaken the administration of 
its affairs when it is not in session. Subject to powers of veto, 
we publish the proceedings of its meetings and consider for 
publication in full in our Journal or Memoirs the manuscripts 
of papers read to its sections. In doing all of this we assume 
our proper position as the leading and most firmly established 
learned body in India. It has been decided that in future the 
report, which increases year by vear both in bulk and in scien- 
tific value, shall be issued as a separate publication by our 
Society, which contributes half the cost of printing. 

Apart from the catalogues to which I have referred and of 
certain works in the Bibliotheca Indica, our main labour in the 
last year has, however, been that of administrative reform. 
Active members of a learned body are rightly suspicious of 
anything that is merely practical, for it is one of our main 
duties to remember, and make others remember, that the 
ponderable is not the final test, nor the sure foundation, 
either of civilization or of virtue. It is, nevertheless, a prime 
necessity that a learned body should be well administered, and 
by good administration I do not mean the invention or pursuit 
of officialdom, which is a curse and not a blessing, but the 
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On assuming this chair a year ago I said that there were 
two kinds of pessimists, those who said that things were bad 
and could not be improved, and those who said that things 
were bad and must be improved. I claimed that we might all 
belong to the latter class. These words, which seem to have 
caused offence to some of our weaker brethren, were not idle * 
words. I! knew that our building was almost falling over our 
heads, that the administration of our office was almost bank- 
rupt, that our resources were being wasted through lack of 
co-ordination and caution, and that our manuscripts, copper- 
plates, pictures, ete.. were not being properly conserved. Thies 
was no one’s fault in particular. Our office had been for over 
thirty vears in charge of an assistant secretary, who kept its 
administration in his head ; our honorary secretaries were busy 
men who had no time to go into details; the war had disorga- 
nized our correspondence, and there was a lack of co-operation 
and energy in every department. TI believe that this was due 
largely to the fact that members of the Society had left things 
too much in the hands of the Council—not that the members 
of the Council were indifferent or negligent; but because we 
were perhaps concerned a little too exclusively with the intel- 
lectual part of our duties. Like the honorary secretaries we 
were all busy mer, engaged in intellectual work. To excuse 
ourselves would be to accuse; it is better to be frank in such 
- matters and I may say that I have been a member of the 
Council myself for the best part of twenty years. I am one of 
those who think that it is better to wash dirty linen in public 
than never to wash it at all. 

It is, however, easy enough to confess failure when it 
is well on the way to be retrieved. We meet without debt in 
a building entirely renovated, thanks largély to the generosity 
and skilful workmanship of our builders, Messrs. Martin & Co. 
It is now one of the soundest and one of the handsomest in 
Caleutta. The administration of our office has been reformed ; 
stock is being taken of all our publications, indexes have been 
prepared for former numbers of our Journal and the depart- 
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ments of correspondence and finances have been correlated. 
oo A committee of artists and scholars is re-arranging our pictures 
Et and historical documents, and a body of volunteers is at work 


a er, in the library. All this has been brought about by the “Pppone 
nt ment of a general secretary who can devote his full time to the 
Society's administration, and also by close co-operation between 
the general secretary, the honorary treasurer and the president. 

‘This much I may claim for my own share in the work, that I 


| general secretary, and not oppos Le 
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of learrming and a man of affairs, almost as capable of making 
a business-like disposition of a practical problem as of editing 
a Tibetan text. It is a rare good fortune of the Society to 
have secured his services at a time of crisis. Professor Raman’s 
mathematical knowledge has not made him ignorant or scornful 
of sound finance: physics and finance are perhaps an even rarer 
combination than business and Oriental learning. We are not 
out of the wood yet, though our finances are sound, but there 
is every hope for the future, if members and Council will work 
together. I would appeal to all members of the Society who 
have complaints or suggestions to make, not to grumble, but to 
make them direct to the Council, which will welcome criticism, 
especially if it be constructive. We only ask that it be practical. 
The Council must be in a real sense representative of the gene- 
ral body of active members if its administration is to be sound, 

Like most of those who have to deliver a presidential 
address I have been troubled both as to the subject of my dis- 
course and as to the means of expressing what I had to say. 
For inspiration I have gone to the ten addresses delivered 
by our founder Sir William Jones, over a century ago. Itisa 
hundred and forty years since the first of these was composed, 
but their spirit endures and their lesson for us is still a living 
lesson. Their most vital point is growth? their most urgent 
appeal for combination, their great moral lesson the absence of 
intellectual selfishness. When he gave his inaugural address to 
this Society in January, 1784, William Jones had newly 
arrived in the country with some reputation as a student of 
Persian. He was eager for all knowledge about India and the 
other countries of Asia, determined that such knowledge should 
be rendered available; but he had not as yet any acquaintance 
with the Sanscritic languages. In his addresses, which cover a 
period of nine years and at first contain much that was ephe- 
meral and even to our modern eyes a little absurd, we see him 
gradually becoming a profound Sanscrit scholar and finally the 
leading authority on a new subject, in a sense the founder of 
Indian history as well as of our Society, itself the mother of 
scholarship in India. And yet there is no boasting, no exulta- 
tion even, but merely a calm statement of facts, logioal deduction 
and general principles. ey 
| All this was brought about by the 
different types of intellect and train 
no longer possible to combine. 
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must combine the two, for one is useless without the other. 
The pandit is still with us; but he remains where he was; 
the young Indian patriot despises him and the English official 
who becomes a scholar in India is no longer with us, or exists 
asa bird rare on the earth. haunting the lonely places of the 
jungle, 

We are told that this is due to the strenuous life of the 
present age as compared with the leisure of the past. The life 
of the present day with its constant journeyings and junketings 
is not conducive to study or application, but we must remember 
thatif life was less strenuousa century ago it was also much more 
difficult, not merely in material things, but in all the apparatus 
of learning. Books and instruments were difficult to obtain, 
Indian history and literature were buried in obscure man- 
uscripts, and the very unhealthiness of existence, the high mor- 
tality among the scholar’s friends, his own attacks of fever and 
physical depression, the Gargantuan meals he was forced by cus- 
tom to make, the universal drinking of heavy drinks unsuitable 
to the climate, all this must have hampered and restrained him 
in # manner which it is difticult for us to appreciate to-day. 

Like the light ladies who exercise a posthumous fascination 
over our Calcutta historians, the past has a glamour of its own; 
but it is no false modesty on our part to confess that our pre- 
decessors as pioncers were better men than we are, that their 
work had a fundamental importance which ours can never 
gain. We have no longer the whole of Hindu history, the 
whole of Sanscrit literature, before us as an uncharted ocean 
of learning unexplored ; the outlines of evolution, the funda- 
mentals of electricity, of physical chemistry, even of physio- 
logy have been discovered by our predecessors; we know that 
the Greeks of history were not the pioneers of civilization in 
Europe; Egyptian and the languages of Assyria can be read 
with ease; even American archwology has become a branch of 

lite learning, and the scripts of Crete and Asia Minor and 

exico will doubtless soon be deciphered, adding we know not 
what to the history of Asia and the world. These things 
were hidden from Sir William Jones and his contemporaries, 
bunt the very exuberance of our knowledge renders it inoper- 
ative: we are all specialists, none of us philosophers. 

The question that has oppressed me as your president for 
the last year is this, ‘We may have maintained or even im- 


proved our material position, but how far have we grown in 


earning ?"’ A learned body which does not grow in learn 
he way to decay. — ns 
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is goodstor the soul; modern psychologists tell us that it is also 
good for the body, and I believe that this is just as true for a 
public body as for an individual. Much of the difficulty 
of modern life is due to subconscious or conscious suppression, 
to what is wrongly called tact, and without confession we 
cannot consider our position fairly. If only Governments and 
other responsible bodies would frankly confess the mistakes 
they are bound as human institutions to make, there might be 
some sanity in politics. I do not think that our difficulties 
and dangers are essentially different from those by which 
societies like our own are beset in other countries. They may 
differ in degree, but notin kind ; some of them may be greater 
in India than in Europe or in America, but the converse is 
probably true also. The readiness with which our administra- 
tion has responded to reform proves the essential soundness 
of its fabric. 

There are two main dangers which surround learning 
at the present day in all countries, namely officialdom and the 
low standard of politics. The real needs of every country 
are sanitation and education: the first object is to provide 
healthy minds in healthy bodies for the great majority of 
the race: from this all other good things would flow, It 
could not be done in a day, but with the aid of learning 
in the widest sense I believe that statesmen could achieve 
it in the end. But we live in an age of politicians. The 
function of the politician is compromise and expediency ; 
his appeal to prejudices and emotions, not to reason or 
the inherent virtue of mankind. Original sin is his happy 
hunting-ground. Prejudices and excited emotions are alien 
to a body whose cult is that of learning, and I am con- 
vinced that one of the reasons why our Society bas weathered 
the storms of nearly a century and a half and has lived to 
twice the allotted age of man, is that it has never touched 
politics The day that brings politics into the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal—and I trust it will never dawa—will mark the 
beginning of the destruction of the work of Sir William Jones 
and his colleagues. for learning belongs to no party and no 
race 
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more would have been wasted, and we would have had Jar less 

fruit to show, if government had insisted on introducing the 
extravagant methods of the Accountant General's office into 

the administration of these funds. I know of nothing more 

linble to cause their waste than the system of resuming all grants 

mace for science or literature at the end of each financial - 
vear—as if it were possible to spend the allotted amount for 
universal subjects honestly within a time-limit so brief as a 
vear ! 

Apart from government grants, however, the menace of 
ofticialdom is present, thanks to our optimists, in our domestic 

affairs. One of the points on which 1 have bad to insist in 
our recent administrative reforms is that the making of new 
rules will not help us much. Sir William Jones said in his 
inaugural address a hundred and forty vears ago: “ perhaps 
it may be advisable at first, to prevent any differences of 
sentiment on particular points not immediately before us, to 
establish but one rule, namely to have no rules at all. This 
only 1 mean, that, in the infaney of any society. there ought 
to be no confinement, no trouble, no expense, no unnecessary 
formality.°° With the reduplication of the word ** unneces- 
sary,’ the last sentence is as true of the ripe old age as of the 
infancy of any learned body. Rules are always to a large 
extent concessions to human weakness and folly; if unduly 

"sa multiplied or complicated they merely breed suspicion or 
become an anodyne, an excuse for refraining from action when 
a drastic operation may be necessary. Our rules have so far 
remained comparatively few and simple. Long may they 
remain so!  Officialdom from without can hurt us little ; it Is 
internal officialdom I fear. 

If we have as vet escaped the two main dangers which 
beset learning, ought we not to congratulate ourselves on our 
happy state ? Some there be who would fold their hands and 
smile complacently—optimists; but | have confessed myself a 
pessimist, and to say that we have escaped these dangers 
does not mean that thev have ceased to be dangers; nor are 
they the only dangers. The times are difficult for Oriental 


x. scholarship in India. We are at the parting of the ways and 
> only the confirmed optimist can be quite sure that we are 


even in a state of transition. The greatest Greek scholars 

so were never natives of Athens, Latin scholars of Rome or 
-—sd Egyptian scholars of Cairo; scholarship in Calcutta must 
prove itself an exception to the rule, Lam always expecting = 
ss great things of Indian scholarship, but must confess myself — * 
‘but there is little true imagination or originality and pro- 
laved. not accelerated, 1y wild ex: ‘ravagance, by the 
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abroad to whom Indian scholarship comes as a surprise, as a 

new thing from which too much must not be expected. 

There can be only one ultimate standard for true scholarship ; is 

it sound or is it not? Praise bestowed om research for racial, 

political or official reasons is an insult to true learning, not a 
= compliment. Nor is the abuse of others an argumentin favour 
of sound work, for two blacks can never make a white. 

In the Asiatic Society of Bengal we have at any rate 
attempted, not always successfully I fear, to maintain a high 
standard. In so doing I am convinced that we have done the 
greatest service to Indian scholarship. Unsound research is 
ephemeral; like the parasite of a disease it produces its own 
toxin, but before its suicide it may destroy the body that 
nurtures it. " 

Work that has been done by our older scholars proves 
that sound work can be done on Indian literature in India by 
Indians, but our vounger men are impatient. It is patience 
and moderation that are lacking. not brains. The work of 
most young men in all countries is potentially unsound, 
because their emotions are on a higher plane than their 
knowledge or their wisdom. It is easy for a teacher to arouse 
their emotions to fanaticism, much less easy to restrain them 
into fruitful channels. No great work of seience ever depended 
on imagination alone; restraint is aleo necessary. 

Let me make it clear that I am not denying the impor- 3 
tance of imagination in science. It is like the heat which 
starts a chemical reaction, but the chemist must have his 
furnace under full control in order that the product may 
remain after the fire is extinguished. By all means let us 
encourage enthusiasm, but encourage it in a way that will 
render it productive, that will produce from it solid and per- 
manent results, 5 

There are two directions in which 1 think our Society 
might do more than it has done to encour sound scholar- 
ship—namely in introducing the young scholar to the litera- 
ture of his subject. and in broadening the outlook of the — 
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been said, we are exceptionally well off for research literature 
on most subjects, much better off than they are in many uni- 
versity towns in Europe, very much better off than they are 
anywhere else in Asia. 

That literature is not consulted here as it ought to be is 
due to several causes, for example, ignorance of European 
languages and of those of the Far East, lack of imagination 
and breadth of outlook on the part of both professors and 
students, and, above all, to the spirit of the school, which pro- 
claims, as a former Master of my old college at Oxford is fabled 
to have done, ** All there is to know, I know it, ........ and 
all | don’t know isn’t knowledge.” When I was studving 
primitive magic among the half-civilized Malaya of the Patant 
States some twenty years ago | often heard a saying which 
struck me much—/ain bémor lain skéla, *‘ every medicine-man 
his own school.” This saying might be applied to subjects 
more exalted than magic. Complaints have reached me as 
president of this Society that young scholars, and sometimes 
even scholars of established repute, are afraid to submit their 
papers to our publication committee, because they are pupils 
or friends of some one who has opposed a member of the 
committee or of the Council, as » rule on some totally different 
issue. Such complaints indicate, perhaps, a certain weakness 
on the part of those who complain, but surely the premier 
learned society in Asia should be above the reproach they 
convey? They prove that the school is defeating its own end, 
and that the mutual assistance for which it grew into being is 
working it disservice; if there is the slightest truth in their 
implied reproach they also prove that we in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal must put our house into order in other respects 
than the purely administrative. No worse accusation could 
be brought against our Council than that of favouritism in 
research. To my mind it is as bad as any other form of dis- 
honesty, and [ trust that our senior scholars will insist on any 
charge or insinuation of the kind being investigated fearlessly 

To return to the young scholar and his books. It is a 
worthy function of our Society to bring the two together 
This we are doing to some extent by our catalogues of man- 
uscripts and by Dr, Kemp’s invaluable catalogue of the scienti- 
fic periodicals available in Calcutta libraries, but steps should be 
taken to keep the latter up-to-date and to provide an index to 
learned periodicals outside the scope of science: there are few 
even of these which have escaped Dr. Kemp's net. Much would 


also be effected if senior scholars would set their pupils and 
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on laborious work of this kind than in snatching at impossible 
theories, the aim of which is to illustrate the author's wit, 
the result to prove him young if not a fool. The work would 
teach him, or ought to teach him, that a sense of proportion, 
a devotion to truth are greater things than any sensational 
discovery. 

In my other proposition, that we should encourage 
breadth of outlook among scholars, I am, I fear, treading on 
still more delicate ground. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
delightful ‘‘ breakfast table’’ series uttered much practical 
wisdom, but to us naturalists at any rate his most abiding 
sketch is that of the ‘‘Scarabee’’: for what he wrote as a 
caricature has become a literal portrait. The Scarabee, you will 
remember, was an entomologist too modest or too diffident to 
claim a special knowledge of the beetles as a whole but content 
with the title of scarabzist. He was, in fact, a specialist on 
the subfamily Scarabwinzw. Almost all of us *‘ learned men,” 
as we are called, must admit ourselves to be Scarnbees, eachin 
his own narrow sphere. Each of us, as the Malays say, is like ' 
a toad under a half cocoanut-shell. But 1 cannot admit that ~ 
this is an ideal state of mind, though it be rife in all branches 
of learning. We are forced to be specialists not only by the 
complexity of our subject but also by the marrow views of those 
who write upon it. Can anything be more unscientific than a 
failure to recognize the essential unity of nature or of the aa 
intellect of man as a natural phenomenon? A single sub- 
family of beetles, a single literary work, may be a worthy 
object of study, but Iam convinced that it cannot be sufficient- 
ly worthy to banish all knowledge of, all interest in, other 
aspects of man and nature from the mind of a reasonable 
man 


. 


The catalogues and bibliographies we publish are invalu- 
able to the specialist, and not merely to the specialist in the 
narrow sense, but to specialists on totally different lines they 

are of little interest. It is not one of the functions of a society 

like this to educate the uneducated, but we might do some- | 
thing to aid in the education of the learned. e might, for Sy 
example, have honorary correspondents abroad and in India : 
who would give us summaries of the work published or in 
progress in different countries and different cities. We should 
welcome authorized translations of detporten® works in inacees- 
sible languages such as Russian and Japanese, and shoulc 
encourage the preparation of summaries of existing 
on special subjects by specialists who are will 
ge SPs Ianizsee not too Sevhnioal. 1 would eae. 
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the geographical boundaries of Atia, from which he found it 
impossible to exclude certain parts of Africa as a distinct 
entity. ‘‘ If now it be asked,’’ he said, ‘* what are the intend- 
ed objects of our enquiries within these spacious limits, we 
answer Maw and Narurer: whatever is performed by the one, 
or produced by the other.”’ 

When I began to consider the subject of my own address 
some months ago, | intended it to be some branch of natural 
history of which I had made a special study, but the preaching 
instinct is strong in Scotchmen and what | meant to be a mere 
introduction has already exceeded the limits I bad set to my 
discourse in the point of length. The cobbler should stick to 
~ his last, and my profession is not that of the preacher; but the 

future of a great society such as ours must always be an 
object of supreme interest to a man whom you have done the 
honour to select as your president. I might have pronounced 
a eulogy, but a body so venerable as the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal need not crave for continuous praise or encourage- 
ment. Self-complaisance seems to me out of place, but we 
have no reason to fear the future, if only we put away childish 
things. Our Society has had a glorious past, but the past is 
past and even the present is past before we can grasp it: it 
is of the future we,must think. The constant infusion of 

fresh blood must keep our Society young without destroying 
| the maturity, the ripe wisdom or the prestige of age. We 
“4 must be vigorous, cohesive, honest to ourselves and others. 
without respect of persons, devoted to pure learnings. Other- 
wise we fail in our pursuit of scholarship, we are unworthy 
of our predecessors. We must stand above party, above 
personalities ; our affairs must be well ordered, our judgment 
_onfettered. We must be bold, but not too bold: not afraid 
of being in advance of others, but careful that we do not out- 


: eas lectures—* Lectures, sir! what man would go to hear that 
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PATRON'S ADDRESS. 


SPEECH BY His Excrentuency Lorp Lyvrron, GoveERNorR or 
BENGAL, AT THE ANNUAG MEETING OF THE ASIATIC 
SOcIETY OF BENGAL On THE 6Trn OF FEBRUARY, 1924. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


{ for one have listened with great interest and apprecia- 
tion, though also with chastened thoughts, to Dr. Annandale’s 
very able address. As he says, a body so venerable, so firmly 
established and with so wide a reputation as the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, can afford to be criticised where other societies of 
lesser strength may require coaxing and praise. This is not 
only a comforting consideration to the members of this ancient. 
and learned society, it is a comfort which I apply to myself 
when I remember that I am a bureaucrat, an official and worst 
of all—a politician, and that Dr. Annandale has just expressed 
a healthy detestation of all such people. Well, like the Asiatic 
Society the official and the politician are old enough to take 
care of themselves. Criticism is not new in their experience 
and it has never done them any harm. Professors and politi- 
cians do not often havea very good opinion of each other, but 
as Dr. Annandale is not a typical professor, and as I do not 
regard myself as a typical politican, we are not likely to 
quarrel, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal affords a most con- 
genial atmosphere in which we can meet as intimate friends. 
I can sav in all sincerity that I agree with the sound doctrines 
be has enunciated, and I would apply them to my calling as 
well as to his. The standard he has laid down for true scholar- 
ship is also the only standard for true statesmanship and if 
praise bestowed on research, ‘* for racial, political or official 
reasons is an insult to true learning,”’ similar praise is equally 


> 


Although he described himself as a “* pessimist,” I was glad 
to find a confident and hopeful note running through Dr. a 
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uh 


disclosed the fact that a large nifmber of books require binding 
and attentién. All this isa very positive achievement and the 
more creditable when we remember that Rs. 85,000 have been 
raised by the society without recourse to a public appeal. The 
achievement is one of which the society may justly be proud ; 
for there are few societies in any country which could meet 
extraordinary expenditure of sucha kind without their normal 
activities being at least temporarily obscured. It shows 
that the society has a real reverence for this building, which 
was erected by public subscription over a century ago on this 
land, presented by the Government of India. and which has 
been for so long the treasure house of the society's priceless 
.- possessions Indeed. few learned bodies in any country possess 
& greater store of historical and artistic treasures, no other 
learned body in Asia possesses so valuable a library of books 
and manuscripts, and all these are possessions which can claim 
to be a national responsibility and not merely the private pro- 
perty of the society. You remember what Napoleon said in 
the presence of the Pyramids. 1 can say to you to-day almost 
in the same words——*' Ladies and gentlemen, from these vener- 
able walls 110 years of solid work and brilliant history look 
down upon us" ; 
The second aqghievement is the reorganization which has 
been effected in the management of the society's affairs. ‘The 
appointment as General Secretary of one who combines the 
~ practical capacities of a business man with the learning of a 
discriminating scholar is a great asset to the society and 
should have a far-reaching influence on its administration. 
The reorganization should result in a more economical use of 
the society's resources, the co-ordination of its various branch- 
es, and the consequent avoidance of wastage and overlapping. 
I trust that it will pave the way for increased activities and 
that, as a direct result, the valuable mat«riala which the 
society possesses may become more readily available for the 
researches of its scholars. : 
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wider significance than the® mere material aspect and give a. 
promise of a healthy mind developing within. The ‘condition 
of a society such as this should be estimated primarily from 
the point of view of its intellectual development and the pro- 
ducts of the year, but its material prosperity may be an indi- 
cation of the spirit pervading the members. 
Dr. Annandale has given us his appreciation of the year’s 
work in this direction, and he has told us what he considers 
the main dangers to the advance of learning and the chief 
defects in the outlook and aims of many present day scholars. 
1 trust that his criticism will fall on good soil, and that 
students and scholars will take to heart his admirable advice é 
regarding the cultivation of soundness and restraint. The 
imagination is already there, and if supplemented by these 
other two qualities—but not otherwise—will give to Indian 
scholarship a special distinction. His address was fall of 
suggestion, and I was specially interested in that part of it in 
which he characterised accuracy and comparison as the twin 
Pillars of modern learning and said that real scholarship is the 
combination of the two. 
So far we have had our eves only on the past Let us 
now look forward for a moment intothefuture There appear 
to me to be two needs which require to be met. The first is an 
increase in the membership of the society, and tn this connec- 
tion let me say, for the benefit of many who might wish to 
become members, but are deterred by a diffidence‘as to their 
qualifications that the society is not confined to scholars and 
specialists. It will welcome all who are interested in anv 
branch of learning and willing to encourage the work of others. 
Just as literature could not flourish if it were confined to 
writers and there were no readers, so schojarship and research 
cannot live without the encouragement of those who are 
enriched by such activities. Increased membership will enable | 
the society to extend its operations in many directions and — £4 my 
though there may be no men of leisure in Calcutta—even the ; 
busiest men have some leisure—and I hope they will not r 
grudge a part of it to the utilization of the society's scientific a 
d adding to its utility by joining it as s 
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the patron of a society of which Warren Hastings wasthe first | Ps 


patron, which provides for the contact of such diverse races 
and which provides a common interest to men of all nations. 
The personnel of the Council indicates the variety of races 
which combine together here in the cause of learning; and we 


have heard of the contribution which has been made during 


the vear by Mr Ivanow, a Russian. at + oe 
The society is the oldest of its kind in the world, and is 


held in the highest esteem by the scholars of the West. The 


Royal Asiatic Society in London is really an offshoot of this 


society and was founded a generation later as the result of the — 


=r 
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endeavours of men who returned to London from Bengal I x 


fears ago, inspired by the work of the Asiatic Society in 


engal and determined to form a similar society in England 
Calcutta is marked out as the meeting ground in the East for 
scholars and artists in all branches of literature and science, 
and it is the most favourable nursery for the pursuit of oriental 


learning. I trust that its value, its prestige, its traditions, 


will receive increasing appreciation from all those who are 
internsted in the promotion of learning. gi 
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Officers and Members of Council. 


4 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1924, as elected and 
announced in the Annual Meeting, February 6th, 1924. 


President. 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.1.E., K.C.V.0O. 


Vice- Presidents. 


The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopaidhyaya, Kt., C.S.L, 
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Secrelaries and Treasurer 
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Philological Secretary :—Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., 
M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 
Joint Philological Secretary : aie A Ss eek sean. M.A. 
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Anthropological Secretary :— . Annandale, Esq.,C.I.EB., D.Se., 
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Medical Secretary :— Major R Knowles, I.M.S. “- 
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EXHIBITION ANNUAL MEETING. 


List or Exuisirs SHOWN AFTER TRE ANNUAL MEETING a 
OF THE Asiatic Society or Benoa, On THE 6TH | 
Fepruary, 1924. 


1. Typical series of Tibetan Images.—Tue Generar SEORE- 
TARY. 


: This small collection illustrates variety in subject, treatment 
material and period. 


(1) Gautama Buddha, bronze. 


(2) sd che et an da or Amit&yus, stone, God of Life, a Dhyani- 
Licks 


(3) Mafijushri, God of Wisdom, Bodhisatva, gilt copper. 
(4) Vajrap&ini, wood. (Compare No. 7.) | 
(5) Dharmata, Sthavira, terracotta. (Inscription.) = 
Made in China for Lamaistic use. 
(6) Amoghasiddha, one of the 84 Siddhas, bronze (Inscription ) 
(7) Gubyaka, mystery-God. 
(Pro-Buddhistic Bon religion, equivalent to Buddhist sig 
pani, Ne. 4.) 


2. KHaxhibits from Dr. Stella Kramrisch. 


(1) Head (of Siva ?) from Mathura, Sandstone, lOth century. 
nose and left car mutilated. 


Remarkable for softness of modelling and itienon’ The 

eyes, although the pupils are not marked, have the downcast 

glance of meditation effected by the shadow of the deep cut 

| adettintsg the elongated eyes. The eye brows, highly conven. 

‘ tional, and the mouth, sensuous in ite fulness, are c cteristic 
for the medieval school of Mathura. 





(2) Head of Kali, copper-mask, South-Indian, 19th century. 
The broadly summarized features of the cruel face (notice the 








tivo tusks) are set off against the elaborate on of the 
headdress and flame-halo. The highly emboursd anakea and 
birds denote the late date of the head. _ 









3. Persian and Arabic M anuscripts in the collections Of the 
ss Asiatic Society of Bengal.—Selected by Mr. W. Ivanow. 2 
—— Th ened) Secs: of Marwan #5 Beas Arabic MSS. is 


idea of the begs a of i'Mubemmadan « 
p lsat eight centuries, c r 
from the 
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. ay 
List of MSS. exhibited :-— 
A.H./A.D. 
1. 85/112). Cairo, Arabic. 
2. . 6627/1230. Damascus. Arabic. 
3. 76/1277. (Samarqand.) Arabic, 
N 4. 685/ 1256. (Bukh&ri.) Persian. 
5. 7O3/1303. (Khorasan ?) Arabic. 
6. 7309/1339. (Mesopotamia ?) Arabic. 
7. 8009/1406. Tabriz. Arabic. 
8 8882/1477. (India. ) Persian. 
9. 8885/1480. (Turkestan.) Persian. 
IO. D9O1/1495. (Herat). Persian. 
lt. 93571529. Bukhara. Persian. 7 
I2. 9989/1581, Bijipir. Persian. 
13. 1022/1614, Golkonda. Persian. 
14. 1079/1669. Meshhed. Persian. 
16. tlasysl734. Arkat. Persian. 
16. LMS 1 739. Haydaraibad. Pergian. 


4. Specimens exhibited by the Zoological Survey of India. 


Snails and Crabs which spread Disease in Man and Domestic 
Animals. 


The snails, which are found in almost all parts of the world, 
are the ,hosts of an intermediate stage in the complicated life 
history of various flukes, which in thejr adult stage live as 
parasites in the bodies of men or animals. Many flukes pathy 
access to their final host from water by being swallowed or by 


boring through the akin, but othera pass into crabs or other ~ 
animals before reaching this host. 


New and Interesting Animals. 


Recently captured by the officers of the pilot veasels at the 
mouth of ‘the River Hughlii. 


Animals from the Caves of Assam and Burma. 

Cave animals. generally speaking, are remarkable for three 2 ie 
characteristics :-— i 
“ye 1) Pale coloration, 

a _ (2) Degenerate eyes. 
(3) The possession of long, thread-like organs of touch. 

In these respects the Indian cave animals are less remarkable ap 
than those of Europe or America, but most of them are palor 
than their relations which live outside, a few have reduced eyes sh 
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* 
(1) N.S. 4214, 4228, 4232, 4234. 
Neolithic objects found in the Pakokku District, Upper Burma. 


iting ae by Mr. KA. K. Hallowes, Geologica rvey of 
ndia. 


(2) N.S. 4235, 4237, 4239. 


Neolithic stone-axes found at Vaidyapur, Mayurbhanj State, 


Orissa. Presented by Babu Paramananda Acharya. N.S. 4237 
in a new ty pe. 


(4) N.S. 4193. 


Harappa Seal (original on loan from. the Directur Genoral of 
Archeology in India) bearing ancient Indian picture writing. 
(4) N.S. 4194-4195. 
Casts of two other Harappa Seals. Excavated by Rai Bahadur 
Dayaram Sahni, Superintendent of Archeology. in 1921. 


Harapps is a village on the old bed of the Ravi in the Montgo- 
merry District, Punjab. 
(5) N.S. 4192. 


Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara from Rajgir in Bihar. Presented 
a Babu Mrinalkanti Bagchi. 
(6) N.S. 4201, 


Bsdntestiva Manjasri found in a field neac Jamalpur in the 
Monghyr District, Bibar. 
(7) N.S, 4167 
| Astrolabe made in 10156 A.H. (A.D. 1635-39) by Muhammod 


Muqim, son of ‘Ish, eon of Uahdid Ustrulihbi Humaiytint 
Lahori. From Benares. 


7. Hight Dutch Tiles about 200 years old from the ruins of an 
old Indian palace.— Miss B. M. Coorer, A R.D.S 


These tiles were taken from the old palace at Murshidabad 
where similar ones cormpletely covered the walls of a room in the 


palace which is now in ruins, having been destroyed by an earth- 
quake about 25 years ago. 


The tiles are said to have been given. in part-paymont of a 
debt by the Dutch to Jagat Sett ** the Rothschild of hia time” 
who lentlarge sums of money to the early Dutch settlers about 
200 years ago. 

S. A wooden board used by the Khasis for the sedenta 
known as Mawkarkatiya —H C, Das-Gurta, M.A., F.G-5 
In several parts of India there is a type of idan Gey: game 

‘which is played on a wooden board in which a nomber of 
shallow holes has been scooped out, which holes are aeons sind 


ry game 








with a fixed number of small pieces of stone, cowries, 

- seeds, otc. These pieces aro moved by the players ace 
to certain definite rules. Different rules are observed in 

ts of the country and the eis known as Mdwkdrk: 

rye the Khasis), Vai tung thlan tanene the ‘Dushaia}.- 
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>. 
apd the locality of the beds in which the fossil oceura ia ex. 
tremely vague. The fossil crab exhibited has heen identified a 
Seylla serrata, Fosskal. It has been obtained from Hathab. 
Bhavanagar State, Kathiawar. The age of the beda is Miocene. 


10. Firman of Emperor Shahjahan granting a iagir  Dateri 
1642 A.D.—KuHAN Banavur 8S. A. Latir (Asst. Secy. to the 
Government ot Bengal). 


ll.) Exhibited by the Geological Survey of India 

(1) Microspectroscopic demonstration of the absorption 
bands of Indian monazite with Dydimium absorption bands 
in comparator 

(2) A thin section of a pvyroxenite between crossed yicols 
with a reproduction of a direct colour photograph. to show the 
perfection of colour representation attainable. 

(3) Sillimanite from Assam with a refractory crucible made 
from similar material. 

(4) Topaz from Burma. 

(5) An Indian meteorite. 

(6) A map showing the distribution of Palneolithic and 
Neolithic Implements in India, prepared by Dr J. Coggin 
Brown 


12. Exhibited by A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Evqg , M_A., Imperial 
Records Depariment 

(1) Treaty with King Christian VIII of Denmark for the 
transfer of the Danish Settlements in India to the English, 
dated 22nd February. 1845. 

(2) Lahore seals and roll of their impressions. These 
belonged to Raja Ranjit Singh, his sons and officers, and are 
19 in number. 

(3) Timur's sword with the following inscription in Per- 
“els ‘*In the name of God the compassionate and merciful. The 

hand of God is above ‘their hands.’ The irresistible sword. 
the enemy-killer, the victorious, the sword of the king of kings, 
the monarch of monarchs, the Sultan Sabib Qiran His Majesty 
Amir Timur. May God perpetuate his Kingdom and Empire. 


4) Album of the portraits of the Moghul Emperor and otber 
iaanect the Hauee of Timur, beginning from Pinout ts Baha- 
dur Shah 11. the last Moghul Emperor of Delhi. 

(5) Quran on a scroll of paper. 

age of the Quran, des 
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(6) This illuminated manuscript contains what is popularly 
known as the Panjsura, five chapters from the Quran. 


The worda of the text are artistically written in a way that 
they are divided into 6 by 4 square spaces on a page and the 
lines composing the squares are the parts of the lettera that 
constitute the words. he vowel- pointe are marked red. 


(7) Another copy of the same. on a smaller scale. 
(8) Yet another copy of the same on a still smaller scale. 
(9) Agreement 


Entered into between a man named Sonatan Dutt of ana 
Mytmensingh and Rameswar Mitter to the effect that the afore- 
said Sonatan Dutt being driven to starvation from famine and 
having incurred debts, undertakes along with his wife to serve 
the said Rameswar Mitter for a period of 70 veara Should he 
or his wife run away the offender would be liable to be seized 
and punished. Bears the seal of Qazi Md. Afzal. Thirty-ninth 
year of the reign of the Emperor Alamgir (1697 A_D.), B.B. 1101. 


15. Exhibited by Miss M. L. Cleghorn, F.LS., F.Z.S. 
(1) Living specimens of a rare Indian Toad (‘Kaloula pulechra. 
Gray), captured in the outskirts of Calcutta. 
Specimen preserved in aleoho!l of the same species, captured 
at Alipore, Calcutta, in March, 1016, having lived for over seven 
yenra in captivity. 


(2) Specimens anc drawing of the parasitic silkworm fly 
(Trycolyga Bombysis, Becher). 


(a) Specimen of fiy and puparinurm. 

(6) Drawings from life illustrating development of the para- 

site. 

The gravity of the ravages of this parasite ly appeara to have 
been overlooked in the silk districts. A knowledge, however. 
Of ite life-history enables the maggot to be found and destroyed 
before it becomes a fly and starte on its fresh cycle of destruction: 


(3) Specimen and photographs of a new “ green” (albino) 


strain of an Indian Race of Mulberry silkworm 


Naturally very resistant to disease infection, producing white 
cocoons which yield more reelable silk per unit than other mu h 
larger cocoons. It is also quick maturing ; so produces an extra 
crop of silk every year. It resembles the sa:mnall white cocoon 
races of Japan. 


(4) Some new sub-varieties of Indian Mulberry (Morus 
Indica) of economic value in connection with the silk industry. 
(a) Mulberry, producing relatively more leaf than stem, giving — 
33 ar cae sais bend than the cormmon Indian Mulb . 
cultivated in the silk districts of Bengal. 


(b) Very early budding strain, a 
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€ 
logical studies in India has hardly had many votaries, perhaps 
because of its inherent difficulties. | 
The exhibits represent, among others, the following: Nests 
of Sun-birds, nest and nestlings of the Paradise Fly-Catcher, 
Sea-gulls in flight, Grey Partridge with chicks, Weaver-bird's 
, nest, Flamingo, Pelican, Wild Ducks, Vultures and their roost. 
the House-crow, Common Mynah, the Ashy-crowned Finch. 
lark, Hawk-Cuckoo, the Brahminy-Kite, Blossom-headed 
Parrot, the Indian Silver-bill, the Bulbul, ete., ete. 


15. Current Publications of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.— 
The GENERAL SECRETARY. 
(1) The Office file-copy of the Bibliotheca Indica, 1900-1924. 
_{2) Publications of 1923 -— 
{a) Bibliotheca Indica, 
(>) Catalogues, 
(c) Miscellaneous. 
(@) Journal. 
fe) Memoirs. 


(3) Publications in the Press. incomplete advance copies, 
and books in the making. 
(4) Price-lists and notices. 


16. Exhibited by Baron H. Riidt Von Coltenberg. 
(lt) Two embossed plaques of old’Murshidabad metal work, 
depicting : 
(a) The Gostha-lila; Radha and Krishna under a Kadamba tree; 
the Yamuna in the foreground. 


(6) Gupta-lila; Krishna and Balarama with other cowherds tn 
the grazing field. The Yamuna in the foreground. 


(2) Three portrait panels, representing Emperors of Delhi, 
with calligraphic and ornamental border decoration. | 
| (a) Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Humayun. 913-963 A.H. 


(6) Jalal-ud-din Farrukh Siyar. 1095-1131 A.H. 
(c) Aziz-ud-din Alamgir T1, 1099-1173 AH. 
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Copies of letters from Sir John Malcolm, 1803-6. 


Mir’-at-i-Jahain-Numa. 

Ta'rikh-i-Fiiz-1-Shahi. . i 
‘Ta’ rikh-i-Shahanshahti. Sc 
Autograph letter of Maharani Bhawani of Natore. — 
Autograph letter of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 


Famine of Bengal, 1770. 
(9) Bolagqi Das—Muraqgq&‘-i-Jahin-Numa. 
(10) Halhed (N_B.) 
1775. Printed. 


Printed. 
A Grammar of the Bengali Language, 


19. Exhibited by Braja Lal Mukherjee, Esq.,—Collection of 
Implements used in Vedic Agnisthoma Ritual. 
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(2) The Oude question—Charge against Marquis of Wellesley, 


(8) A Deed of a widow who sold herself during the Great 


~~ 





ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society's affairs during the year ending $list December, 1923. 


Ordinary Members. 


The number of Ordinary Members at the close of 1923 
appears to be 355 as against 5369 at the close of 1922. The 
number of Members elected during 1923 was 38, of whom 13 
had not vet taken up their Membership at the close of the vear. 
The number of Members actually added was therefore 25. 
Against these 27 were written off on account of retirement 
(though several of them had retired during the previous year) 
and 5 whose deaths were reported. The name of one Member 
was removed from the list under Rule 38 and the names of six 
Members under Rule 40. ‘There was, therefore, a net decrease 
in membership of 14. The loss for the year as shown, is 
however, fictitious. Of late years the membership statistics 
have been badly kept and a complete cheek and consequent 
revision of the registers is needed. This work could not be 
undertaken during the vear under review and will incidentally 
demand the introduction of a better method of keeping our 
registers than the old haphazard one. It is intended to see 
to this important detail during the current year and to put this 
branch of ovr administration on a satisfactory basis. In the 
circumstances it would be misleading to include in the present 
report statistics concerning our membership under the usual 
headings, for the present and previous years. If by the time 
this report is printed, the totals can be reliably worked out, 
they will be added as an appendix, otherwise the matter has z 
to stand over till next vear.' | 

In the list of members following this report the changes 
in membership are shown under various headings. It may in- Awe 
terest the Members to know that the total number of Ordinary 

Members, according to the data of our Annual Reports for 
the last 50 years, works out at an average of 349 annually. 

The flux and reflux of our popularity have moved in regular 
curves. . 
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From 1874, when we had 3£6 members, there has been a 
regular decrease till 1807 with its lowest point of 288 members. 
Thev a regular increase began which lasted to 1911 when we 


had 519 members, the highest number we have ever had. This 


was followed by a regular decrease till the present year where, 
with our 355 members, we practically touch the 40 years’ 
average of 349 and stand almost exactly where we stood 50 
years ago. The years 1874 to 1904 were below the average, 
the years 1905 to 1923 above it, but in the present year we 
have reached the lowest possible point in the downward curve at 
which it is still positive, and any further decrease would change 
it into a negative one. There is a lesson here. 

A few facts should be stated to show that, nevertheless, 
the situation does not call for pessimism. The large number 
of resignations recorded this vear is partly due to the belated 
entry of some of last year’s resignations. On the other hand 
the number of elections is the largest for over ten years. 
Signs are not wanting to indicate that with sustained endeay- 
our and energy on the part of the Society the year under review 
may mark one of the periodical turning points in our long 
career. 


Table showing tolals of Ordinary Membership for 1874-1923, — 





1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
18s0 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
(1886 
1887 
1888 


Isso 
1890 — 
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346 


345 
347 
345 
327 
329 
356 
350 
337 
323 
326 
330 
319 
313 
305 
307 
308 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1993 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
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. cm : . 


205 
310 
308 
2095 
297 
2904 
288 
300 
301 
Stl 
328 
334 
335 
343 
357 
407 
420 


1908 
1909 
1910 
19il 
1912 
19l3 
ole 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


1920 


1921 


1922... 369 
1923 355 (= 345) 
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1923 no Associate Members were elected, We 
e by. death, and their number now stands at 11. 
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Two Honorary Fellows died during the year - # 
- Lieut.-Col. H. A. Godwin-Austen. 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Present number 28; statutory maximum 380. 
2 At the Annual Meeting held on the 7th February, 1923, 
the following two members were elected Fellows of the Society - 
S. Khuda Bukhsh, Esq., M.A., B.C.L. 
Dr. G. N. Mookerjee. 
During the year we lost the undermentioned Fellows: 
By death— : 
Sir H. H. Hayden, 
I. Vredenburg. 
By retirement— 
Lieut -Col. A. T. Gage. 
The number of Ordinary Fellows now stands at 37. Stata- 
tory maximum 50, 
Special Honorary Centenary Members. 
Of special Honorary Centenary Members only 2 still remain. 
We have lost none in the year. , 
Office Bearers. 


For the first time in many years there was no change in 
Office Bearers during the year, and except for a period of two 
months, when the Philological Secretary was absent from 
Calcutta and the General Secretary officiated for him, no special 
arrangements of the kind had to be made 


: Office. 


The Genera! Secretary performed the amalgamated duties _— 
of General Secretary and Assistant Secretary, and found it a 

ss necessary to be daily in office every day of the year, all Sundays 

~~ and holidays included, except for three days when he was out 

Oe y of Calcutta. . oe = . oa 
Phe old cashier, A. Dhar, handed in his resignation with 
effect from the 5th of July. He was given a gratuity of six 
months’ salary in view of long service. _ SSS Sl 
2 ap 
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In the subordinate staff somt: changes took place. 

A serious handicap to a satisfactory performance of the 
worl: of the office was the abuse of the observance of holidays 
and in taking leave on the part of several members of the staff. 
This practice had established itself of late years asa tradition 
of the office. Reform in these two respects as well as in some 
others proved an urgent necessity. 

Correspondence was attended to more completely than in 
1922. The year began with masses of complaints in this res- 
pect, but these had almost completely ceased by the end of the 
year. Instead of 1,334 letters during the previous year, 3,214 
letters were despatched during 1923. Even this left some 
correspondence inadequately attended to, but it was all the 
office could perform with one Secretary, one typist, and no 
stenographer. The fact has to be faced that at present the 
office cannot fully cope with its correspondence. 

The archives and files of the office are in need of a complete 
overhauling and some of this work was intermittently per- 
formed, though its satisfactory completion would occupy a 
special ‘clerk for the greater part of a year. 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar, was appointed for the latter three 
months of the year to prepare descriptive lists and tables of the 
Bibliotheca Indica, and almost finished the work for the publica- 
tions issued from 1900 to the present year. 


Accommoda. on. 


For a number of years one of the rooms on the ground 
fioor of our building has been occupied by the Automobile 
Association of Bengal By amicable arrangement with our 
former tenants we have now recovered the use of this room, 
which will be used for much-needed additional office-space in 
connection with our archives, editorial administration and book- 
sales department. 

It is intended to ‘effect a re- arrangement of the use of our — 
various rooms during the present year and to set one room | 
apart as a reading room for members. | 


ss _-—s- Society’s Premises and Property. - 


Under this heading the year proved the most im 
‘ s. Early in the year the Council came to a decisi 
as to the rebuilding plans which, for several years, bad heal eer 
tandees onsideration. The | first scheme, to pull down | the 
r one, was definitely g nup 
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completed in the beginning of the new vear. Members present 
at the “Annual meeting may judge of the results). The work 
done comprises the building of an entirely new roof over the 
ventral hall. On examination it was found that the old wooden 
beams (now replaced by steel girders) had rotted away to 
within a few inches of their supports on the walls. A new 
floor in patent stone was laid on the whole of the second story 
and steel sleepers were inserted in the North and South wings, 
so as to strengthen the floors in view of the contemplated 
future erection of two-storied steel-shelving in these rooms. 
The entire building was re-cemented, plastered, whitewashed 
and repainted within and without. All woodwork, window- 
frames and outside doors were renewed. Malthoid covering 
was installed on the roof. The central lower hall was wains- 
coted. The sanitary arrangements were remodelled, and 
extra provision made for the staff. The servants’ quarters 
were renewed, two new lodges bnilt, for a durwan and a 
sweeper, the drainage put on a satisfactory footing, the 
rounds raised and levelled. the whole building re-wired and 
the light and fan system revised on modern lines. The build- 
ing is now guaranteed to be in first class order, able to last, 
with proper up-keep, for at least another generation, if not 
longer, and is so entirely renovated that citizens absent from 
Calcutta during the period of renewal have taken it for a new 
building. Internally, better arrangements have been made ; 
ventilators have been installed in the library rooms and in 
some other places; a better disposition has been arrived at 
of the eases holding books or manuscripts, and an appreciable 
amount of space has been gained in the public rooms. Sev- 
eral bulky cases have been removed from places where they 
blocked light and air. and for the first time in many years 
every window and door in the building can pertorm its proper 


functions. Incidentally these improvements will, to a great 


extent, prevent the previous excessive dampness on the ground 
floor of which formerly books and bindings have been the 
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items for display and make the necessary arrangements in this 
connection The Committee have divided their labours and 
hope to formulate proposals during the present year. tn the 
meantime Mr. Perey Brown and Mr. J. P. Gangolyv have under- 
taken to examine and to re-arrange the hanging of our pic- 
tures, which work is now provisionally completed with most 
satisfactory results. The Council wish to record their thanks 
to Mr. Brown and Mr. Gangoly for their valuable help. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee has, in this connection, pre- 
sented to the Society a marble pedestal for the bronze bust of 
Csoma de Korés presented by the Royal Hungarian Academy. 

. ue Council put on record their grateful thanks for this valuable 
itt. 
Indian Museum. 


During the year there has been no change in the Society's 
Trusteeship. the Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyava 
continuing to be the Society’s representative on the Board of 
Trustees under the Indian Museum Act X of 1910. : 


Indian Science Congress. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Science Congress 
was held in Luckn6w, from January 8th to 13th, 1923, under 
the patronage of His Excellency Sir William Marris, K.C.S.1., 
K.C.1.E., Governor of the United Provinces. Sir M. Visvesya- 
raya, K.C.LE., M. Inst. C.E., D.Se., was President. The 
Proceedings of the Ninth Congress, held at Madras, were pub- 
lished in June, as part of the Journal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. This year the issue was treated = 
as a separate appendix, with its own title page, page number- 
ing and detailed list of contents and index. The report, 
which has been increasing in bulk year after year, covered 
this year over 200 pages print. The Council of the Society 
have decided to continue the publication for the Tenth 
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years, as the excessive pressire on the press for Science Con- 
gress work during the last months of the year has a serious 
effect on the work which has to be carried out for the Asiatic 
Society in connection with its Annual Meeting and the printing 
incidential to the completion of its financial year. 

The Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress during 
the year were Dr. J. L. Simonsen, F.I.C., F_A.S.B., and Pro- 
fessor C. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc. 

The general administration of the Congress, when not in 
Session, was, as hitherto, attended to by the office of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Meetings. 


The General Meetings of the Society were held regularly 
every month, with the exception of the recess months of Sep- 
tember and October. 

In June, July, August and November the meetings took 
place in the Museum House, the residence of the President, 
Dr. Annandale, as the Society's rooms were in the hands of the 
builders. In December the first meeting was again held in 
the Society's rooms, now entirely renovated. 

A feature of this year’s General Meetings was the informal 
exhibition of objects of interest from time to time, after the 
reading of papers. 

As arranged in 1922 the meetings were convened for | 
6-15 p.m., and the increase in attendance was maintained. 

Meetings of the Medical Section were held in the months 
of February, March, April, May, September, October and 

* December. In September and October the meetings were held 
in the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine. ‘The number of 
visitors present was large throughout and reached a record in 
September, with 68 names registered. 


- 


Deputations. 


Society of Great Britain and Ireland, to be represented at the ; 
‘celebration, in London, of the Society’s Centenary,on Tuesday, = 


a — 
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and the Council feels gratified that the President Elect efor the 

present year should have been able to share in the representa- 

tion of the Society at the historic meeting Sir Thomas 

Holland read a felicitious address at the meeting and made 

some further appropriate remarks at the centenary dinner on 

July 20th, 1923. The text of his address and speech, together - 
with Sir Thomas’ report concerning his representation, will be 
published separately in the Proceedings. 

An invitation from a number of associated learned 
bodies in the United States of Ameriea, requesting the Asiatic 
Society to he represented at a meeting in Philadelphia, on 
September 9th, 1923, in memory of the centenary of the birth 
of Joseph Leidy, could not be accepted as no representative 
could arrange to be present, and it was resolved to send a 
suitable written address. 

An invitation from the Secretaries of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Bangiya Sahitya Sammilan, that the Society be 
represented at the meeting at Shastri Lodge, Naihati, on June 
23rd and 24th. was received, and Vice-President Mahamaha- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri was invited to represent the 
Society. He accepted the invitation. 


= Agencies. - 


Messrs. Luzac &.Co., in London, M. Paal Geuthrer, in 

Paris, and Herr O. Harrassowitz, in Leipzig, continued to act 

as our European Agents. An appreciable amount of book-sales 

: was effected through them and the endeavours of the Society's 

) Office to reform and improve its business methods were several 

times referred to with evident appreciation in their correspond- 

ence. The accountancy with our Agents, however, had been 

- allowed to fall into arrears owing to previous slackness on the 

part of our office. It is hoped that the coming year will allow 

; this matter also to be put straight. The activity and co- 
a! \ operation of our Ayents left nothing to be desired. 











sa Barclay Memorial Medal. 
pee ays Consideration of an award for 1923 was deferred to 1924. 
Br Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. oe ee 
ae ~The subject selected for the 
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The subject for the Prize for the year 1924 is Physics. 


The notification will shortly be published in the Calcutta 
Gazette. 


Finance, 


. Appendix IJ1 contains the usual statements showing our 
accounts for the year 1923. In this year’s account there still 
occurs the additional statement under the head “ Catalogue of 
Scientific Serial Publications, Calcutta,’’ though this publica- 
tion is now discontinued and the account has to be closed. 

There is an additional statement (No. 14) under the head 
‘“Akbar Nama reprint." This represents a sum ear-marked 
for reprint of Vol. I of Blochmann’s translation of the Akbar 

Nama. The reprint will be made in England under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Editor, Licut.-Col. Phillott. The 
sum has been drawn from Oriental Publication Fund, No. 2. 

Statement No. 21 shows the Balance Sheet of the Society 
and of the different funds administered through it. 

‘The credit balance at the close of the year is Ks. 2,17,731- 
15-10 against Rs. 2,13,868-3-7 at 31st December, 1922. Of this 
amount Rs. 1,73,200 belongs to the Permanent Reserve, the 
working balance, exclusive of funds administered for Govern- 
ment being Rs, 44,531-15-10 as against Rs. 41,565 at the end 
of 1922. 

The Society has received the usual sanctioned grants from | Las 
the Government of Bengal and India respectively as under :— 


From Government of Bengal— Rs. Vide Statement 
Anthropological Fund ~- 2,000 No, 1 
Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 8,250 Re 2 
Do. do. No. 2 3,000 re 3 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund for printing, “. 
cataloguing and preservation 
of MSS. ein .. 3,000 a 


Total = *-. 16,850 


From Government of India— — Rs. Vide Statement 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund — 5,000 — No. 55 = 


“7 






































er: A grant of Rs. 3,200 for the publication of the descriptive ‘ oe 
—— eatalogue of Sanskrit manuscrip i by Be. eee 
reo, “prasad Shastri was made after- year, t 
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sound financial position. It was found that the street frontage 
at the corner of Chowringhee and Park Street is one of excep- 
tional value for advertisement purposes, and after a few 
months’ experiment, contracts had been entered into bringing 
in a monthly rental of over Rs. 500 with scope for trebling 
this income in the future. Under the circumstance the Coun- 
cil did not feel justified in rejecting this means of strengthening 
its power to further the aims of the Society, resulting from the 
appreciable addition to its resources. 

Statement No. 17 contains an account of the Society's 
investments in Government Securities, which are held in 
deposit by the Imperial Bank of India. We hold 34 Govern- | 
ment Promissory Notes to the face value of Rs. 2,738,700. The 
actual cost of the securities was Rs. 2.62.606-3-10, but as the 
value of this security has considerably decreased during recent 
vears, the book value this year has again been written down 
to the rates ruling at the close of the year, and this shows now 
a loss of Rs. 89,833-1-L0. We also hold 4° Government 
Terminable Loan 1915-16 of Rs. 10,100 purchased at par which 
has fallen due during the year and the amount is now to be 
realised aud reinvested or otherwise allocated, and the written 
value shows a loss of Rs. 25-4-0. In addition we have 34% 
Government Promiwsory Notes of Rs 500 belonging to the 
Barclay Memorial Fund and this paper also has been revalued- 

Statement No. 9 shows the present position of our Building 
Fund. The cost of our re-building during the year, and the 
incidental other expenditure, will probably wipe out the total 
of our assets in this fund, but it is anticipated that there will 
be no great excess of expenditure over available resources 
under this head. 

Statement No. 1S shows how the current funds are tem- 
porarily invested in War Bonds. 

Statement No. 19 shows the Treasury Bills account. The 
amount realised on the Bills falling due has been kept liquid in 
view of payment to be made for the renovation of our build- 
ing. 
3 Statement No. 15 gives an account of the amount due to 
and from the Society by wavy of subscriptions, publications 
and contingent charges. 

In Statement No. 16 is shown the sum reserved and kept in 
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Ld 
fees aud one member has compounded his subscription fees, 
and as usual the Permanent Reserve has been increased by 
Rs. 900 (face value) transferred from the Temporary Reserve. 
The Permanent Reserve now stands at Rs. 1,73,200 (face value). 
The Budget Estimate for 1914 of probable Expenditure has 
= been framed so as to meet a possible increase under various 
heads in view to active work in various departments during the 
year. The Receipts have been estimated at a minimum. Ifa 
larger amount is realised, a proportion of the available surplus 
will be devoted to an attempt at pulling up the arrears in the 
publication of the Journal and Proceedings which are at present 
a year, that is a full volume. behind time. - 
The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 
ture for the year 192+ is as follows:— Rs. 
_ Receipts % oa * 30,300 
Expenditure .. op ea 28.416 
We therefore anticipate that even with continued strenuous 
activity and consequently increased expenditure no deficit 
need be apprehended for the ensuing year. 


aaa BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1924, 
Receipts. : 


1923. 1923. 1924. 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. i 


Rs. Re. Rs. 


Members’ Subscspions + 9,000 9,674 9,000 “ 
Subscription = Journal an ae 
eh rage es 3,162 2,022 2,000) 
Sale of Publications 1,700 830 1,000 ~ Sed 
Interest on Investments .. ae ht yf 12,500" + eg 
Rent is 3 =. + Se > 
Miscellaneous Be 100— 480 300 a 
; Government Allowance .. 2,000 2,000 “yh 
ee cs 
— _~ -Compoun ubscript ns A ~ an 
_ Advertisements ee tae * nage 3,500 ; 
ot ks Sei ) 3 ba P ail ? . 
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1023. 1923. -1924. 
w: Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Brought Forward .. $,160 10,887 10,700 
Pensions 216 216 216 
Light, Fan and 1 Telephone 150 395 350 
Taxes 1,495 1,495 2,500 
Postage se Ne 1,000 1,099 1,200 
Freight ne a 150 51 150 
Contingencies . . i 400 701 600 
Books S I 1.000 761 1,000 
Binding ee 600 826 1,000 
Journal and Proceedin: qs O00 6,501 9,000 
Indexes = fs 200 1072 200 
Printing - ae 200 504 500 
Auditing a 250 250 250 
Petty repairs .. sxe 50 61 250 
Insurance ite Se 344 344 350 
Winter Clothing _ Ss 125 159 150 

Gratuities os a Sha 502 <i 
Tova Ny: 23,340 25,824 28,416 

- Library. 


The building operations in progress for more than nine 
months, during the year under review, caused a complete up- 
heaval in the Library. The contents of all rooms had to be 
moved about like pieces on a chess-board, from room to room, 
as the builders were engaged in them in turn. All shelves had 
to be emptied in batches and the books to be stacked in heaps, 
and these heaps had to be shifted several times from place to 
place. As a result it has come to light that for many years 
binding has not kept pace with accessions and that a very 
large proportion of our books has been left unbound. 

This has caused great damage to such works, as even with - 
the most careful handling naaalbte t in the circumstances, volumes 
have fallen to pieces, covers have been torn off, and some 
irre ble damage has been done. A rough estimate is that 
perhaps 1 10, ,000 volumes need binding and the a 
Hable t to continue to receive so. 
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. 
demanded, but that our present shelving is superannuated. 
All our shelving consists of old-fashioned almirahs with aw 
enormous waste of space in the aggregate. The bottoms of our 
cases are too deep, the distances between the shelves too great, 
and their heights too small. What we need is a modern svstem 
of steel shelving which will allow us to store our book collec- 
tions compactly, and with intermediate flooring, to double 
man’s height. In that way all our possessions can be stored in 
our present two library wings. 

In the meantime the present book-cases have been rearrang- 
ed in a better way. All cases have been placed at right angles 
to the windows so that better lighting has been obtained and 
dark corners and places have been eliminated. At present all 
books can be seen on the shelves. The present rearrangement 
has also economised space better than before, and place for 
several cases has been gained in the library wings, whereas 
formerly the public rooms were crowded with shelving which 
now has been removed from them. The Librarian reports that 
for many years his urgent demands for new shelving have 
remained without response. 

A system of fixed wire netting on the ground floor in 
existence before the present re-building made it previously 
impossible properly to ventilate the gtound floor. This, 
coupled with the low level of our grounds (about a foot or two 
below street level), as well as with imperfect drainage and ab- 
sence of any cement protection of the drain round the building, 
made the ground floor excessively damp, with the result that 
binding and paper of our books stored on the ground-floor 
have suffered badly. The removal of all wire-netting, the re- 
arrangement of the drainage, the levelling of the grounds and 
the thorough cementing of the foot of the walls and the gutters, 
have made an enormous improvement, and intensive ventilation 
during the last months has already had a marked effect. 

All books are now back on the shelves, but a careful check 
has to be made of the whole library with a view to correct 
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sident members, and in response some dozen offers of hel 

“have come in. After the annual meetings is over, actual wor 
may be started on this undertaking. As the building work 
has been far more protracted than originally estimated, active 
steps cvuld not be taken during the year. 

The Library is very rich in rare works not to be found in x 
other libraries in India, and contains the richest and oldest 
collection of academical and scientific periodicals in this country. 
[ts efficient upkeep should forma very important part of the 
Society's activities, 

The special circumstances described above caused that 
from time to time during the year books which were applied for 
could not be supplied for the moment, but on the whole the 
Library was kept going and only little inconvenience was 
caused to our members. The brunt of the difficulty was borne 
by the staff. 


Publications. 


Of the Journal and Proceedings, Volume XVIII (for 1922), 
eight numbers were published, Nos. 3-10, completing the 
volume and containing 714 pages print and Ll plates in all 
This was about 250 pages more than the average for the last 
three years, and was only twice exceeded in the last ten years. 

Also, title pages and indexes for the seven latest volumes 
were issued. | 

Of the Memoirs, only one number was published, No. 5 of 
Volume VII, containing 118 pages print but no plates, com- 
pleting the volume. This was equal to the average of the pre- 
vious three years, but below the average of the years before. 

An attempt was made during the year to issue the separate 
numbers of the Journal as much as possible with homogeneous 
contents. 

A Numismatic Supplement (No. 36) was issued, with 
“ separate paging and title pages. _ | 
. The Proceedings of the Ninth Indian Science Congress 
" were also issued with separate paging, and with title pages — 
St and a very full index and list of contents, making it a self-_ 
Auge contained publication. Its bulk was greater than ever before 

rae and reached this year 210 pages print. 3 _ Seas 
by The prices of our publications were revised during the 
water year and. xed at annas six per unit for the Journal and annas _ = 
nine per unit for the Memoirs—a unit to be counted for each 
16 pages or part of 16 pages text, and foreach plate,map or 

table not in. etext. = -— 2 he os ne we 
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” Exchange of Publications. 
During the year the Council accepted twelve applications 
for exchange of publications as follows :— 
1 London, Geological Society : Against 
, | Publications .. -.- Journal, Memoirs. 
2. Bolpur, Shantiniketan : 
Visva-Bharati Quarterly .. Journal. 
3. Tokyo, Natural Research Council : 
Japanese Journal of Zoology Journal, Memoirs 
4. Peking, University = 
University Journal -. Journal. = 
5. Zagreb: 
Narodna Starina .. Journal. 
6. Bombay, K. R. Cama Institute: 
Publications .. .. Journal. 
7. Hamburg, University : 
Memoirs, Dissertations .. wdournal, Memoirs. 
S Poona, Oriental Research Insti- ; 
tute: 
Publications .. -- #Journal, Memoirs. 
). Batavia, Topograpical Survey: | 
Reports bE .. dJournal, Memoirs. 
10. Tashkent, State University Tur- | 7 
Bs kestan : vi 
Journal -. Journal, 
ll. Bombay, Government Meteorolo- 
gical Observatory : | 
Magnetic Kecords Journal. eo 
12. Berlin, Library Committee, ‘Dent- st 
sche Wissenschaft : . 3 | 3 
Publications .. -» Journal, Memoirs. 
Sa The Philological éativities: ofthe year, ina so far as they — a ep 
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° 
on Primogeniture in Ancient India; by H. U. Raye on Lala 
and by Haridas Mitra, on the newly discovered Bogra Stone. 

In the remaining numbers of the Journal, of miscellaneous 
contents, were published articles by R. C. Majumdar on the 
dates of the votive inscriptions on the Stiipas at Saficht; by 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha, on the Discovery of Bengali(?) - 
dramas in Nepal; by H. C. Ray, on Madra ; by Hemchandra Roy- 
Chaudhuri, on the Mahabharata and the Besnagar Inscription 
of Heliodorus; by A. H, Harley on Dihyah al-Kalbil; by 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha, A Note on the Jangala Desa ; and 
by Baburam Saksena, on Lakhimpuri, a dialect of Modern 
r Awadhi. In the special Science Congress number there were a 
few abstracts which had some bearing on philology. 

The only philological publication of the year in the Memoirs 
came from the pen of our veteran contributor, F. E. Pargiter, 
a Vocabulary of peculiar vernacular Bengali words. 

Amongst the philological papers read in the monthly 
meetings and not yet published, there were several of interest - 
by Khan Sahib Abdul Wali (on various Mohammadan sub- 
jects); W. Ivanow (on the Society’s Persian Manuscripts) ; 
Johan van Manen (on a verse in the Dhammapada, and on a 
character in the Tao Te King); R. C. Majumdar (on the date 
of the Khadga dynasty of Bengal); Y. R. Gupte (on a grant of 


: the Vakataka Queen Prabhavatiguptaé, 19th year of Pravarasena 
- II); P. N. Misra (on Lakshman Samyat); H. C. Ray (allusions 
: to Vasudeva Krishna Devakiputra in Vedie Literature); — 


Mesrovb J. Seth (on a MS. Koran in classical Armenian) ; 
N. K. Majumdar (on the Siddhainta Sekhara of Sripati); 

_  Ramaprasad Chanda (on Professor Mazumdar and the dates of 
the Saficht Inscriptions); Haridas Mitra (Epigraphic Notes) ; 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha (on some Maithili Dramas of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries); B. M. Barua (on the 
identification of tour Jatakas at Bharhut); Hem Chandra Ray 
(on Why did not Alexander Cross the Peas?): and some 
others. “1 

Anthropology. 


It is diffiéult to distribute some of the papers submitted to — 
the Society between this section and that of philology, but only 
those which are of a strictly anthropological or ethnological 
character will be considered here. pate 
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of Benga]. The latter is the third of a Series Of papers by the 

same author on the History and Ethnology of North-Fastern 
India. 

Papers read but not yet published include N. Annandale’s 

account of mural paintings in an Uriya village and Mr. W. 

: Ivanow’s report on a Mediwval case of witchcraft in India, 

The former, which is profusely illustrated, will be published 

shortly in the Memoirs, the latter in the Journal of the Society. 


WNatural History. . 


Several papers on the results of the Percy Sladen Expedi- = 
tion to Yunnan in 1922 were read. Coggin Brown dealt with 
the general features of the country traversed, N. Annandale with 
eighteen species of land molluscs, B. Prashad with eight species 
of bivalve molluses and 8S. W. Kemp with decapod crustacea ; 

F. C. Frazer gave an account of a collection of nearly two 
hundred dragon-flies belonging to twenty-three species, mostly 
oriental, seven of them being new. 

The aquatic gastropods collected by the Mxpedition were 
dealt with by N. Annandale, who pointed out the resemblances 
between them and those of certain tertiary beds of Central 
Europe and of the Shan plateau and arrived wt the conclusion 
that the resemblances are due to convergent evolution ; a new _~ 
family, called Delavayidae, was defined. W. M. Tattersall 
gave an account of amphipodous crustacea gathered by the 
Expedition. 

B. Prashad revised the nomenclature of the Indian Am- 
pullariidae, whilst N. Annandale gavea summary oftheadvance —_ 
in our knowledge of the Fauna of the fresh and brackish waters 
of India, a bibliography being added, worked out by Cedric 
Dover and referring to the papers on the subject published from 
1912 to 1922. 

FS An account was given by N. Annandale of the damage 

| done to brick-work in the Caleutta Docks, the chief culprit 

ss being Martesia fluminalis, the burrows made by it being after- 
“ick waren utilised by certain other bivalves, aa 
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hill-stream form of Turbinicola sarea and discussed the probable 
causes of those peculiarities. 

N. Annandale exhibited some recent and fossil shells as 
examples of parallel evolution in a family of water snails- 

J. Coggin Brown exhibited and commented upon specimens 
of Ostrea gryphoides found in recent excavations in Calcutta, 
arriving at the conclusion that the finds do not produce new 
evidence for a former extension of the sea over the present 
site of Calcutta 

Certain peculiarities in the anatomy of two genera of Indian 
(at-fishes were pointed out by Sat Kori Dutta. 

C. Boden Kloss compared the type specimens of Blyth’'s 
Bulbul with specimens collected in North Cachar and considers 
the latter to constitute a sub-species. 

R. Seymour Sewell gave a lecture, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, on the formation and general topography of a typical 
eoral island. He also presented a first instalment of series of 
papers on the structure, origin and various features of the 
Indian seas and islands. | 

Herbert ©. Robinson and C. Boden Kloss published a 
criticism of C. Stuart Baker's first volume of the second 
edition of the ‘‘ Fauna of British India: Birds,”’ their paper 
including a list ofswhat they consider necessary addenda and 
corrections. , 

Miss Maude L. Cleghorn contributed a paper on the flowers 
of the Mohwa (Bassia latifolia) which are remarkable for 
remaining closed, the pollen being shed through pore-like open- 
ings before the petals acquire a fleshy consistence attractin 
bats. which in this case etfect pollination. The paper is of 
great interest by reason of its attracting’ attention to a rare 
type of floral mechanism and a rather uncommon agent inv 
securing cross- pollination. 

Paul Briibl and Kalipada Biswas read and published 
a note on a new species of Cylindrospermum, C. doryphorum, 
obtained from one of the Bengal filter-beds. 

L. Dudley Stamp and L. Lord dealt with the inter-relation- 
ships between the geological features, the climate and the plant 
formations of a region extending on the banks of the lrawady 
between Prome and Yenangyoung. He distinguishes thirteen — 
plant formations and believes that climate, especially the 
amount of rainfall, is the chief determining feature. = 
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Newtonian ellipse and (iv) tht relativistic Newtonian ellipse. 
The resuits deduced agree with those of Planck and Sommer- 
feld in the tirst three cases. The result obtained in the fourth 
case, however, differs from both. The consequences of this 
theory were compared with those of Sommerfeld’s and with the 
observations of Paschen on the Balmer lines of hydrogen, and 
it is shewn that while the doublets and triplets receive no 
explanation, the behaviour of the Rydberg number may be 
regarded as equally satisfactory. 

Nripendra Chandra Chatterjee in a short note gave a new 
method for the  Rationalisation of Algebraic Equations.” 

(. V. Raman in his paper on the ‘‘ Viscosity of Li- 
qguids”™ has made an attempt to calculate the viscosity of 
liquids theoretically on the basis of the molecular hypothesis. 
In the paper on the * Molecular Aelotropy of Liquids’ he has 
discussed the optical anisotropy of molecules in connection with 
experimental work on the scattering of light. 

E. P. Harrison and Narendra Nath Sen have described 
“An Antomatic *‘ make and break’ Key for Actuating the 
Heating and High Potential Circuits of a Coolidge X-Ray 
Tube.” By its use it is possible to run a Coolidge tube to 
carry a heavy current without attention for an indefinitely 
long time and with no risk of over-heating. , 

Hem Chandra Das-Gupta gave a note “ On the Fossil 
Pectinidae’’ dealing with the palaeontology of Bhavnagar 
State in Kathiawar. 

L. R. Rau has given a study of the fossils in the lower- 
most Uttatur deposits and has discussed their bearing on the 
question of the age of the Uttatur marine transgression. 

- 


Medicine. 


Of the thirteen medical and surgical papers presented 
during the year, all have received publication or are pending 
publication, the majority of them in full in the Indian Medicat 
Gazetle or in the Indian Journal of Medical Research, a few of 
them as detailed abstracts in the former journal Lieut.-Col. 
J.W.D. Megaw’s paper on *‘ The Epidemic Dropsy Problem " 

presents the case for re ing this disease as revs Mage 
with beriberi, and incri tes diseased rice as the wtiological 
_ factor. The paper by Capt. G. Shanks on “ The Agglutination 
Its in Cases of Enteric Fever Occurring in Inoculated 
‘Subjects "’ shews that, with the Dreyer technique and weekly _ 
“xam 1s, agglutination due to the enteric fevers can be 
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Indian Merlical Gazette, and subsequently abstracted in the 

Tropical Diseases’ Bulletin and in the Transactions of the 

Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hy ygiene ; the authors 

shew that this very common Indian condition is due, not to 

defective activity of the melanoblasts, but more probably to 

deficient supply to them of the basal amino acids from which 

the skin pigment is produced. - 

Major Acton’s paper on ‘*‘'The Causation of Asthma and 

its Treatment ’’ also deals with a common Indian disease; 

several factors peculiar to the tropics, such as amoebic lesions 

of the colon, may allow the passage into the circulation of 

the pressor bases which cause the asthmatic spasm. Major 
' R. N. Chopra, and Dr. J. Borland MeVail write on “ The 

Therapeutics and Pharmacology of Carbon Tetrachloride,” 

shewing experimentally that this drug is the most efficient 

anti-hookworm remedy at present known, that it should be 

administered with a subsequent saline purgative, but that it 

should be withheld in cases of defective hepatic function. 

Major Acton, in a paper whose publication is still pending, 

outlines in detail ‘‘ The Treatment of Bacillary Dysentery,” and 

Dr. Brahmachari, in a paper published in the Jndtan Journal 

of Medical Research, a als with “ The Treatment of Cases of 

Kala Azar resistant to the Antimony! Tartrates with Urea 

Stibamine, and the*Value of Stibumine in Kala Azar.”’ 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Gourlay, in a paper published in the 

= January, 1924, number of the /ndian Medical Gazelle, ** On 
Venereal Diseases among Indian Women,’ describes the 
difficulties encountered in India where patients leave hospital 
the moment symptoms are ameliorated and before cure is 
complete, and outlines the standard courses of treatment aft 
the Alipore hospital. Major Acton’s paper on ‘‘Some Rare 
Diseases of the Skin in the Tropics” deals with such conditions 
as von Recklinghausen’ s disease, adenoma sebaceum, tricho- 
epithelioma, epidermolysis bullosa, mycosis fungoides, sane 
derma and elastic skin. Lieut.-Col. F. P. Connor inea pa 
whose publication is pending, deals with “ Surgical Matters 
of Interest,”’ including the position of intravenous i 
therapy in medical and surgical practice, and the problem of 
the «tiology of the common type of hydrocele met with in 
Bengal. 





Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 


B Mahamahopadh aye ie Haraprasad Shastri’s 
a ge cetlonve of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Governsiecis Goll Coie 
_ has made substa Daten tia? peoaree, This Sian the fruit was gat ner 
prev ; laborious fF haaigessa ends 
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pee describing a smaller follection of 55 MSS. in 138 pages 
print. © 

Volume III, on Smrti, which is to describe fully 1,200 
numbers, had been in hand for a long time in a press which 
eould not do justice to the work with any speed. So the MS. 
was recalled and placed with the Baptist Mission Press, our 
regular printers. At the end of the year about -100 pages of 
this volume had been print-ordered. and the volume should be 
completed in 1924 

In all, the MS. of the descriptions of 6,000 further Sanskrit 
MSS. is ready for the press and can be printed off as quickly 
as our resources permit. -, 

The Council passed a special vote of thanks to the Sh stri 
far his work on the Catalogue, 





Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 


| During 1923 half a dozen Arabic and Persian MSS, were 
purchased on behalf of the Governinent Collection. 

The activities in this department were, as far as the 
ordinary staff is concerned, limited to mere routine work, with 
no real output or result. Excessive absence on leave on the 
part of some of the members of the staff reduced results to a 
minimum. For a long time this department has been neglect- 
ed and the time has come to completely re-organise it so as 
to make its existence profitable. It does not seem justified to 
continue applying part of the specific Government grants and 
of the Society's money in a way which can only be described . 
as wasteful and useless. ‘here is ample and important work 
to be done, but it can only be performed with proper direction, 
which fora long time has been lacking with reference to the 
work of the regular staff. 

On the other hand important results have been achieved 
by W. Ivanow, who has been specially entrusted with the des- 
cription, of the Society's collection of Persian MSS. For a ba 
period of two years he has been engaged on the description of 
the collection, and early in 1923 the printing of this descriptive 
catalogue was begun. By the end of the year 560 pages had A 
been printed off, containing ag Cec ine of 1,150 numbers. 
——s The work will probably be re for issue by the middle of ~— 





«41924 and will contain ‘an estimated number of 1,800 notices, 
describing one of the world’s important collections of Persian — nes 
Lp) f Manuscripts. , “Asian 
Ss ines mS. Bibliotheca Indica. = : i F- a 
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works of old standing to a termination as nearly as* possible. 
One of them was Prof. Caland’s Baudhiyana Srauta-Sitra, of 
which the last pages were in the press in December. This 
work has been ‘in hand for 20 years. A second was Prof. 
Ganganath Jha‘s Tantravarttika translation, also in hand for 
the same long period. Sir George Grierson’s Siva-parinaya has 
made appreciable progress, one fascicle being completely and 
another almost completely finished. One new work was ) 

namely, the ‘Tirthakalpa, edited by Prof. Bhandarkar and 
Pandit K. N. Sahitvabhusan. The first fascicle is just out. 
Of Muhammadan books the Maasir-i-Rahimi was taken up 
again, after an interruption of ten years. A reprint of the 
English translation of the Muntakhabut-Tawarikh was n ¥ 
completed, and will be ready for issue early next year. The 
Akbar Nama, after a 30 years’ course, is approaching its termi- 
nation, the index, preface and other additional matter being 
in the press, partly printed. Volume I of Prof. Yazdani’s Amal- 

. i-Salib was finished. 

A special feature of the year’s work was the resumption of 
intercourse with various (continental and other) Editors, which 
had been interrupted during the European War. Amongst the 
scholars with whom active correspondence took place with a 
view to strenuous publication of old works, the following may 
be mentioned: Prof. Jacobi, Prof. Caland, Prof. L. de la 
Vallée Poussin, Sir George Grierson, Prof. Ganganath Jha, 
Muni Indravijaya Suri, Mr. H. Beveridge, Prof. Yazdani, 
Prof. Hidayat Husain. Lieut.-Col. Phillott, Lieut.-Col. Haig 
and others. One projected work was abandoned during — 
the year, namely Sir Lucas King’s translation of the Odes of 
Sa’di, 

On the whole, great advance was made in the co-ordination 
of activities connected with the Bibliotheca Indica. Of late 
years this work had become congested and had gone beyond 
the control of our office. By strenuously following a policy of 
simplification, clearing up of arrears, and steady continuation 

Nea of old work, the situation at the end of the year was oné vastly 
ba more hopeful and simple than in the beginning. Unremitting 


labour is still needed, but if the Society continues its proces 


policy, there is every reason to hope that we will soon become __ 
er) masters of the situation. ate 2 & 
During the year, complete stock was taken of the publi- — “x 
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present SOO of our 1,724 issues are accessible for reference in 
that form. 

_ Several revised price lists with accurate descriptions and 
annotations of the books from a bibliographical standpoint 
have been prepared, and some of them already published for 
distribution. It is hoped that during the ensuing year a full 
description of the complete series may be made available to 
students, librarians and bookbuyers. All this is progress in 
our work, on which the Society may highly congratulate itself. 


Numismatics. 


Mr. C. J. Brown was nominated Honorary Numismatist 
iS the Society in succession to the late Mr. W. E. M. Campbell. 
Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVI (in 1922) has been 
published in December. It contained seven articles, including 
an exhaustive account of the Coinage of the Sharqi dynasty of 
Jaunpur by Major H. M. Whittell, and an interesting contri- 
bution, the joint work of Mr. R. B. Whitehead and Prof. 8. H. 
Hodivala, describing the hitherto unrecognised coins of Muham- 
mad Akbar as claimant to the Mughal throne. No accessions 
to the Society's cabinet have been reported to the Honorary 
Numismatist. 
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1902 .- | 226 122 | 14] 266 | 47/21] 67 7 

1903 . | 127 126 | 15] 268 J46 | 21] 67 7 

1904 . | £32 130 | 14] 276 | 46/21] 67 

1906 .. | 144 133 | 12] 288 } 48 | 20] 68 

1906 . | 173 147 | 15] 335 152 | 20] 72 

1907 .. | 174 175 | 20] 369/31/ 20] 51 

1908 »~ 181 19317] 391 [38 | 19] 57 ; 

1909 .» | 183. 217 | 13] 413 ] 40 | 20} 60 
1910 -. | 209 217 | 16] 442 | 43 | 23] 6e — 

1911 .. | 200 225 | 19] 444 [53 22/75 -v 

1912 .. | 203 229 | 19] 451 |} 43 | 93 Jan * 
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- [APPENDIX I1.J 
List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1923. 
(a) Catalogues : 
a 
? Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts. 
Vol, If: Veda, pp. xii, 201-1455 - Price Rs, 17 8 O 
Vol. IV: paces fa and pate Sie, ai PP. 
xii, 1-126 Price Re. 2 8 0 —- : 
(b) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series): 
No. 1451: Samariicca Kaha. Fase. VIII Price Rs. 0 12 O 
No 1452: Vajjilaggam. Fasc. IT Price Re. © 12 O 
No. 1453: Baudhiyana Srauta Sitram. 
Vol. ILI, Fasc. V (end text) Price Re. 0 12 O 
: No. 1454: * AmalLi-S&lih. or Shah Jahan 
Namah. Fasc. V (end Vol.I).. .. Price Rs. 1 0 O 
No. 1465: Krtyaratnikara. Fase. TTI .. Price Ra. 0 12 O 
No, 1456: Tantravirttika. Fasc. XVII Price Rs. | 4 O 
No. 1457: Siva-Parinayal. Fasc. TV .. Price Rs. 0 12 O 
No. 1458: Karmapradipa. Fasc, IT -. Price Re. 0 12 0 
No. 1459: Tirthakalpsa. Fase, I .- Price Ra. 0 12 O 4 
No. 1462: Kavikalpalata. Fase. IT .. Price Ra, 0 12 O . 
— (c) Memoirs, Vol. VII: 
- No.5: Vocabulary of Pecoliar Vernacular ; . 
Bengali Words .. aie .. Price Ra. 4 
(d) Journal and Proceedings (New Series), Vol. 
No. 3: Official a6 ** *« Price Ra. | 
| No. 4: Miacellanscus -* -. Price Rs. 1 
wee No. 65: Miscellaneou -- Price Ra. 1 
en - No. 6: Ninth Indian Science Congress -- Price Re. 4 
bry? No. 7: Philological = -. Price Re. 3 
ge ae re Se eo 
" ht, 3 * o. 9: Numismatic 5u amt — « Prive Ke, I - 
fe _ No. 10: Biological (comprises ee bias Re, — 


_ Title pages and indexes for Vele. XI-XVII. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
° 
No. 8. 
Fund, in Account with the A.S.B. 
with Rs. 500 odd from the Peddington Pension Fund. 





a 





—__— — — 





CP. 
Re. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account oa L7il 3 10 
By Casu Recrirrs. 
Interest for the year ve rs 7 490'°:0° 50 
Torat Re. pis 


No. 9. 
Fund, in Account with the A.S.B. 


towards the rebuilding of the Society's Premises, and from the sale 


of tho Socioty's land. 
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1.760 3 10. 





1923. 


soy 


Cr: ps 
- Re. Aas, P.: ai 
By Balance from last Account .. as ee 1,19,102 “4 > xe 
By Cass Recerrrs. | ee 
Interest for the year a -- 2,621 14 0 oa fee 
Sale of old material are ae 780 0 0 
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s STATEMENT 
1925. Catalosueof Scientific Serial Puwb- 


—— i 








. Dr. 
Re. As. P. 
To Balance as por Balance Sheet os ~ 415 0 90 
- Torat Res. 4 415 0 O 
-~ 
ad STATEMENT 


te =.719223. Bureau of Infor- 














fa From an annual grant of Rs. 1,200 made by the Govern: 
cama 

oer onde Be 
© To Balance nx por Balance Sheot Boned: easter 
aan ‘Toran Rs. aa 1,600 0 0 | 
me 
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No: 2 
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lications, Caleutta, in Acet. with the A.S. B. 1923. 








Cr. 
By Balance from last Account os ° 
By Casn REceEIPtTs. 
Sale of Catalogue .. es =e we | 
Torat Rea. ii 415 0 0 
=“ aN 7 
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No, 12. | 
neation., in Account with the AS.B. 1923. — oS ee 
ment of Rsiuee for oe ealery of the Officer-in-Charge. Sites Jao 


NN ——em 
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Cr. 


By Balance as per last Account 
Toran Re. 






No. 13. 
So Liter erature, in in 
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= se 
a STATEMENT 
1928. Akbarnama 
This sum is eet apart in 1923 for the 
: Dr. 
Rs. As, P, 
Balance .. a rap oe ob 10,626 0 O > 
Toran Rs. ae 10,625 0 O 
STATEMENT 
1928. Personal 
, Dr. 
Rs. As. P. Re. As. P. 
To Balance from last Account .. a oF 4,623 65 3 ; 
Advances for Pyare be oe S 6 38 0 
Asiatic Society's Su iptions, ‘eto. Poe et de 
Sales of eee Publications as per 
Fund No. 1 i =a $4 3,058 6 3 


15,758 14 3 











: Asiatic Society of Bengal. ‘vik Sy eae 
No, 14. ® < ; 
Reprint, in Acct. with the A.S.B. 1928; i 
reprint of the Akbarnama in England, hi, 


Sr 











i. a se |. ?. 

i ae 

Cr. Nie: as p 
Re. As. P. Si  d 

By Transfer Receipt from O.P.F, No. 2. ee 10,625 0 0 a ian 
> tog ee 

Toran Rs. ve 10,625 0 O  —§ |. 

n= shies y ‘ — 





No. 15. ; = 3 





» > é _ —s§ = - 
Account, 1928. 
— ~Se ot iw :, 
dpa pleas aa i >) < 
‘. ite: ie 
Cr. x. a >... 
Re. As. P. Rs, As. P. £ 


By Cash Receipts During the bees | oe *e 16,492 12 7 : 
Bad Debta Written-off, Asiatic Society os 824 l4 2 rs 
= & Do. ia O.P. Fund No. 1 ** 35 o oO — se 











Due to the 
Bociety. 





By Outstandings. 
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- STATEMENT 
I9SS. Investment 
Dr. 


Faco Value. Market Value. 


Re. As. P. Re. As. P. 
To Balance from last Account ., -- 2,84,300 0 O 2,783,206 3 10 











Tora. Rs, 2,84,300 0 0 2,73,206 3 10 








Less on 


ao Devermber, Valuation as Re-valvation 
FUNDB. 1028, Valuu- | per Individual |... pecember, 


| tion, Account 





Gayenat Purp, | 

*Ra. Pog * Se Goternment Loan of 1842-45 
Se 45300 S1¥, Government Loan of 1854-35 
% Government Loan of 1865 
Government Loan of 188% 
Government Loan of 1s7@ 
34% Government Loan of 1900-0) 
Tt Satter Soe arated (pee 
Benomo Fussy 


Seerrat ee of (san | 
<r 25.0 











Re, la.lr, Its, Ja.ip.) Ms. lacie. 
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225, LS LS 10 i 7 
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NOx. 17. 
Account. 
Cr. 
Face Value. Market Value. 
Ra. As. P. rs 
By Galance as per Balance Sheet -» 2,884,300 » © 1,83, 163 8 oO 
Leas on Re-valuation at end of December, as 
1923 -* * ** -* 90,042 110 Cee =F 





Toran Res. 2,84.300 0 O 2,73, 206 3 10 c > , 
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: STATEMENT 
1923. War Bond 
Dr. 
Face Value. Cost. 
Re. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
To Balance from last Account.. ~» 80,000 0 O 81,693 11 10 











Torar Rs. 80,000 0 0 81,693 IL 10 








* er Ses cD . ————— A A ~_—— _ 





Ke, 75,000/- 54% Bonde of 1925 @ Re, 102/2/- —,. 
Re 6,000/- 4% Bonds of 1924 @ Ke. 100/4/- a 
Torat Es. + 
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No. 18. . a Mer a5 
Account. 1928. 














; Ce | s: merce 
Face Value. Coat. sie hs . 
Re. As. P. Re, As, P. r: 
et Balance as per Balance Sheet 80,000 0 O 81,618 12 O 
Losson Re-valuation at ond of Decem- pina ta 
“ber, 1923 Ms a Ge =e 74 16 10 
Toran Rs. 80,000 0 0 81,693 11 10 
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: STATEMENT 
I9ZS. Cash 
Dr. 

Re. As. P. Re. As. P, 
To Balance from last Acoount .. <= a 12.959 8 10 
Asiatic Society Be -- 17,817 138 0 
Barclay Memorial Fund : ier 14 12 O 
Oriental Publication Fund No. ot 9,110 7 O 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund oie = 3.000 0 ©O 
Arabic and Persian Fund ote 2% 5,000 0 O06 
Fixed Deposit ove <s -- 10,000 0 0O 
Indian Science Congress ae = 6,061 5 10 
O.P. Fund No. 2 7 nF = 3,000 0 O 
Building Fund eis oe < 3,601 l4 0 
Treasury Bills < a .. 63,678 2 O 
International Catalogue ofa - 3,285 O @ 
Fixed Doposit (England) o* 2,422 2 8 
Scientific Catalogue (Kemp's Cat. ) a 20 0 0 
Servants* Pension Fund Account ata 49 O O 
Personal Account .. Le -. 16,49% 12 7 
~ 144,053 5 1 
ToraL Ks. es 1,56,312 13 11 
STATEMENT 
1925. Balance 
LIABILITIES. 
Re. As. P. Re. As. P. 
Asiatic Society -- 2,17,7381 15 10 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 .. 64,740 - 
Do. do. No. 2 os 9,989 Il 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund . 


Arabic and Persian MSS. 
Indian Science Congress 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal Ix xiii 
. - 
No. 20. . 
Account. 1923. 
: i 
Cr - 
Re. As. P. Re. Aa, BP. 
By Asiatic Society .. -« 25,820 10 @7 
Oriental Publication Fund No. | -- 313,355 1.7 f 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund oe 7,683 10 11 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund i 7.575 4 11 
Indian Science Congress : = 2,048 3 6 
Servants’ Pension Fund ; = oO 4 O 
Building Fund sf ove -. 26,204 15 O 
Anthropological Fund sin “ 55 3 ~C«*& - ee 
International Catalogue : —- o@28 2 4€ 3 
Personal Account. ae 6 3 9O 
Oriental Publication Fund No. ‘2 on 1,254 5 O 
Fixed Deposit (Imperial Bank, Calcutta) 10,000 0 0 | 
——e HANGS To 
Balance as per Balance Sheet .. o» _ 57 581 14 9 
~ 
Toran Rs. ~ 1,656,312 13 11 
N Oo . 2 1 = _— 
Sheet. (Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 1928. = 
ASSETS. ; | Maw 
Re. Ae. P. Re. As. Poo 
Investmenta ** -“* “* 1,83.163 S 0 ale a a a 
War ae .. 81,618 12 QO Bs ah ea 
‘ o 


~ a 
Pie . wl tf 
3,31,607 6 








[APPENDIX IV.] 
Abstract Proceedings Council, 1923. 





(Rule 48 f.) 
ACCOMMODATION — 
Use of room let to the Automobile Association of Bengal to be 
recovered for the Society's own purposes. Three months’ notice to be 
given. 
No, 4. 27-6- 1923. 


Correspondence with the Automobile Association of Bengal. Record- 
ed that the Society needs for ita own use the room occupied by the 
Association, and estimates ite rent-value at Ra, 200 per mensem. 

a: 9 25-7-1923. 


Request Automobile Association of Bengal, to be permitted conti- 
nuation tenancy room, against enhanced rent; granted. 
No. 17. 20-8-1923. 


ADVERTISING— 


The General Secretary to explore and report upon «a scheme of 
oxploiting the Society's wallspace on the street front for remunerative 
advertising as suggested by him. 

No. 6. - 30-5-1923. 


The feasibility to be tested of deriving income from poster adverti- 
sing on hoardings in front of the Society's property. and the offer of 
the All-India Novelty Advertising Company, as outlined in their letter 
of the 25th May, 1923, to be experimentally accepted. 

B, 7. 25-7-1923. 

Resolution Business Committee meeting [lth July. 1923, expressly 
ratified by Council, and proposals experimentally accepted. 

No. 10. 25-7-1923. 

The General Secretary empowered to continue exploitation of adver- 
tisement space; not to enter into contracts for longa periods than a _ "5 
year; the question to be annually reviewed by Council; separate 
accounts to be kept under this heading; a distance of 20 feet on either 


: side of the main entrance to be kept free from advertisements. —_ Ltr, > 

ie. No.8. | 1441-1923. 

ee en i ithe proses advertisoment scheme; present income Re. 500 ~~ 

if + ew mon Lays oted. . ; | ee ~~ ; S 
ny ~~ No.l. . 19-12-1923. 0 





 ANwuan Meerixg— 
rane £0 be present at the 
oO. | Lo s L. 
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— 


To be referred to a Committee consisting of President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, . 


No. 14. 28-2-1924, 
Messrs. Norton & Co.'s estimates for revision sanitary arrangements, 
to be accepted after consultation with Messrs. Martin & Co. 
.- No. Il. 25 4-1923. 





Estimates Messrs. Martin & Co. for repairing the Society's building. 
Accepted. Question of now pavement second floor to be held over. 
No. 10, 25-4 1923, 
Further estimates Messrs. Martin & Co,, including for now roof, 
approved. e 
No. 3. 40-85-1923. 
Letter from Mr Crouch suggesting that the repair operations by 
Mossrs Martin & Co. should be supervised by Mesars. Sudlow & 
Ballardie at terms indicated. 
No action to be taken, 
No. 2, 30-5-1923, 
Proposals Goneral Secretary rewiring and remodelling electric instal- 
lation. Estimates to be called for and to be circulated. 
No, 4, 30-5-Ly2s, 
Report progress repair operations. Noted. 
No. 2. 27-6.1923. 
Progress report General Secretary concerning repair operations, 
noted. _ 
B. 9. 25-7-1923, 
Progress report repair operations noted. Geéneral Secretary autho- 
rised to instal temporary fans and to make necessary arrangements 
whilst shifting working- rooms during repairs. 
No. 2. 26-7-1923. 
e. General Secretary authorised to dispose of old wood work and 
8. 
No, 3. 25 7-1923. 
A sweeper’s and durwan’s lodge erected at estimated cost of Rx. 1,250 
each ; approved. 
No, 2. 19-12-1923. Ba: 
Fire protection. Estimates Minimax Limited, total cost about Ra-— is 
500. Inatallation sanctioned. ies 's 
No. 4. 19-12-1913. | a 
Gem ewig? Committee Barclay Memorial Medal appointed consisting of Neyo 
= Biological Secretary, Dr. Briihl, Dr, Annandale, Dr. Christie, Col, 2 
 -—-- Megaw. Dr. Kemp. : : A. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. Ixxvii 
ed 
. 
Request for co-operation, by the Internaticnal Institute of Anthro- i 
pology in Paris, in the preparation of a prehistoric Atlas. - 


A _ sub-committee to be appointed, to consider the matter, consisting 
of Dr. Annandale, Dr. Coggin Brown and Mr. Rama Prasad Chanda. 
No. 6, 27-64-1923. 


Report sub-committee on the preparation of an international prohis- = 
toric atlas, recorded. 


No, 15. 25 7-1023. 


Report sub committee on the pre-historic atlas, with correspondence ; 
recorded. 


No, 16. 19-12-1923. 
Request by the Bhandarkar Research Institute, Poona, for criti- 
cisms and remarks on the Mahabharata edition of the Institute. 

A sub-committee to be appointed consisting of Sir Asutosh Mukherji, 
M.M. Hara Prasad Shastri, and Dr. Bhandarkar. 

No. 7 27 6.1923. 

Request bw Red Cross Sooiety, Geneva, for co operation in dra . 
up a world-map of Catastrophes. Sub-committee to be formed with ~ — 
power to co-opt, to deal with the matter, and to consist in the first - 
instance of Dr. Coggin Brown, Major Knowles, Mr. Mahalanobis, 

No, 7. 29-8 1923, 

Proposals General Secretary utilisation Anthropological Fund. Sub- 
Committee to be appointed consisting of President, Mr. Mahalanobis, 
Mr. L. K. Ananta Krishna Aivar. 

No. 10. 29-8. 1923. 

A Sub-Committees to be formed, with power to co opt, to deal with 
questions of re-arraflgement of pictures. busts and othor objects of his- 
torical value, and to obtain expert advice on these matters. Members — 
to be Dr. Annandale (President), Sir Asutosh Mukherji, Dr. Coggin 
Brown, Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Dunn, the General Secretary. 

No. 2; 25-77-1923. 

Report by Mr. Percy Brown, of Sub-Cotnmittee on artistic and his- 


‘ —_ 
e 





torical possessions; noted with thanks to Mr. Brown. 







No. 15. 19-12-1923, " 
* Reports, minutes, recommendations, of the various sub-committees 
ae considered and confirmed in the Council meetings at various dates, ~* 
ie ‘Couxcin.— | | ae Sr 
ie Mr. Johan van Manen to be Generel Secretary. len he i. 
= No. 2, | 3-1-1923. See: 
oe Dr. Chriatie to be a Member of Council. ae ey. % ie | 
a No, 2. 31-1-1923, 7 a "4 ‘d 
—  —sRReport, Business Committee, confirmed. Confidential report) dated 
ie  29-6-1923, to the Council, and note by the President, dated 27-6-1923, 





to be circulated to Council, Special Council Meeting to be convened for > 
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° 
2. If no papers, or not sufficient papers to fill a meeting pro- 
gramme, have beon received one week before the date of a 
Council Meeting, the Sectional Secretarios should be informed 
of the fact in order to try to obtain suitable papers for the next 
Moeting during the intervening week. 
3. 1f Sectional Secretarios are to be absent from Calcutta for 
more than a week from the 15th in any month, they should give 
notice of the fact to the General Secretary. who should then 
muke suitable arrangements with regard to papora submitted in 
the meantinne, 
4. If sufficient material has been received to fill the pro- 
gramme of a General Meeting one week befure a Council Meeting, . 
further papera recoived after that date but before the date of 
the Council Meeting will be postponed to the next Genoral 
Meeting. 
5. Whips should be sent to the Sectional Secretaries when in- 
sufficient material has come in for any General Meeting, 
6. If the accumulation of unprinted papers or congestion in 
the Press docs not permit, or makes it unprofitable, to aet up in 
ty pe new papers, the preliminary routine of obtaining opinions and 
circulating to the Publication Committees should not be deferred, 
pending such papers being sent to the Press. 
1. In order to render possible constant and quick contact be 
tween the Sectional Secretaries and the General Secretary, it is 
desirable that the Society should be connected by telephone. 
III. That the General Secretary shall make himself responsible 
that no material chances are introduced into any article in the ‘ 
course of proof-correcting. Any changes of the kind must be | 
re-submitted to the Publication Commitfer. 


Adopted, 
No. 12. 29-8-1923. 
= In order to expedite speedy publication of outstanding matter and to 


wipe off arrears in publication, as an emergency measure, the Prosident 
and General Secretary to be ompowered to take special measures 
the wiping off of arrears. 
No. 12. 29-8-1923. 
The special emergency measures to remain in force till the next 
Annual Meeting. 


No. 13. 14-11-1923. 
Absence President frorn Calcutta, from November 24th to December | 
: iSth. Noted. we ¥ 
; No. 2. ¥ | 14-11-1923, , ie 
c= Provisional list of nominations for Council, 1924-25; ta be cironlated % 
ay to Council for discussion in next Council Meeting. ~~ a 
a at No. 8. | 14-11-1923. Be 
a pl Nomination new Council for 1924-25 adopted; the name of Dri hoe 
ir Kemp, who will be absent from India during 1924, to belatt ont. is 4 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. Ixxix 
Invitation to the Society to attend the Centenary celebrations of the ss 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Sir’ Thomas Holland 
and Col, Phillott to bo invited to undertake representation. 
No, 5 40-65-1923. 
Invitation to Sir Thomas Holland and Col. Phillott, approved. 
Answers noted with thanks. 
No. 8. 25-7-1923. = 
Report, Sic Thomas Holland, to be printed in Proceedings. 
No. 13. ” 20-8-1923., 
Invitation to the Society to send representatives to the meeting of 
the Bangiya Sahitya Sammilan at Naihati. MM. Hara Prashad Shastri 
to be invited. 
No 6, ; 27-6- 1923. 
Invitation from a combination of Learned Societios in America to 
send representatives to bo present in the Joseph Leidy Commemoration — 
Meeting, in Phiadolphia, in December, 1923. General Secretary to 
endeavour to arrange for personal representation, otherwise to write 
suitable letter. 
No. 7. : 25-7- 1923. 
Invitation from the Organising Committee Colonial Week, Naples, 
Septermbor, 1923, to send representatives to the Meetings, to be declined, 
the purposes of the meeti sing; Outside the scope of the Society's 
activities. rf : 
No. 15. 29-8- 1923, 
Excuarnocr— 
Requests for exchange with the Society's publications— 
1. Hamburg University ; order; Journal, Memoirs. 
2. Poona Oriental Society ; order: Journal, Memoirs. 
3. Topographical Survey, Java; order: Journal, Memoirs. 
4. Bombay University Library ; order: decline. ; ~ 
6. Lioyd’Library, Ohio; order: decline. 
6. Dept.“Agriculture, Canada; order: decline. 
: 7. State University, Tashkent, Turkestan; order: Journal. 
No. 12. | 28-3-1923. 
Cama Institute, Bombay; order: Journal. 
No. 14. 26 4-1923. 
‘. Peking University; order: Journal. ) <u 
Editor Narodna Starina; order: Journal. | | 
a No. 8 (1,2.) 27-6- 1923. 
A  Visva Bharata Magazine ; order: Journal. . 
bs No. 9. 29-7-1923. 
" Alibag M tic Records, Bombay; order: Journal. =. 
ipa eee ake caterer 19-12-1923. 
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Further instalment payment Messrs. Sudlow and Ballardie. To be 
circulaved to Council. 


No. 8. 28-3-1923, 


Payment Messrs. Sudlow and Ballardie. The General Secretary to 
write in terms indicated. 


No. 12. 25-4- 1923. 
- Bill Messrs. Sudlow and Ballardie. Correspondence and payment 
approved. 
te 3; 30-65-1923. 
Fire Pash chan Policy on building and contents. To be reviaed. 
No. 25-4-1 923, E 
~ ie portion of assets in Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 to be 
utilised as much as possible before November, 1923. 
No, B2. 25-7-1923. 


A fixed percentage of the grant for Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 
to be debited as share in general administrative expenses. 

B2. . 26-7- 1923. 

Eshancement assessment Municipal Taxes. The General Secrotary 
to act on advice to oe asked from Sir Asutosh Mukherji. 

No, Ll. 29-8-1923. 


“The question of reviving the monthly allowance to M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri in view of his labours on the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., to be 
set forth in a memorandum to be circulated to Council. 


No. 5. 14-i 1-1923. : 
Statement Treasurer assets, actual and nominal, liquid and fixed ; 

noted. 
No. 8. 14-11-1923. 


Inpian Screxce Concress— 


The General Secretary to represent the ane on the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Science Congress for 1924. 


No. 4. 28-2-1923. 
; - Recommendations Prof. Raman to approve certain changes in the = 
oH ree Indian Science Congress Rules. Approved. ’ <a 
gS ra No. 8. 28-2-1923. ie Sr 
| Publication Proceedings Tenth Indian Science Congress, sanctioned. BD 2s <e- 






i No. 20. 206-1028. =e 


ptoan or MSS.— 22, 2 
. Harley, for the transfer to another, 9 rect two aS. aed ~ 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. [xxxi 
Request by Committees, Cold Weather Exhibition, Calcutta, for the ° 
loan of certain MSS. ‘To be declined. ° | 
No. 8. F 29-8-10923. 


Requests for loen of MSS. by the India Office (Dr. Thomas) and the 
Panjab University Library. To be granted with observation of usual 
formalities and against suitable security. 


No. 9, 19-12-1923. nay 
MiSceELLANEOUS— 
_ Letter from Dr. T. O. D. Dann offering suggeations to the Society 
in the matter of encouragement of Historical Research in Bengal. 
Adopted. 
No. 4. 31-11-1923. * 
is Application, Automobile Association of Bengal, requesting use of 
lecture hall for their Gencral Meeting on February 23rd, 1923. . 
Granted. 
No. 5, 31-1-1923. 
Appointment Mr. C. F. Brown as Honorary Numisematist. Confirmed. 
No. 7. 31-1-1923. 
Coins offered for sale by Curator, Central Museum, Lahore. No 
coins to be bought. 
No. 18. 25-4-1923. 
Report on alleged losses of, and damage to, Persianand Arabic MSS. _ 
To be submitted to Council. 
A 4. 25-7 1923 
Telephone connectjon, sanctioned. 
No. 12. . 29-8-1923. 
Letter Director, Zoological earch te drawing attention to certain 
statements in the Triennial Report of the Zoological Survey of India 
for the wears 120-1923. The General Secretary to address Govern- 
ment officially on the subject. 
No. 16. 29-8-1923. 
The General Secretary instructed to consider proposals received to 
rent out a portion of the grounds belonging to the Society. es 
No. 17. 29-8- 1923. 
On proposal by the President, seconded by Sir Asutosh Mukherji, 
the Council put on record their sense of appreciation of M. M. Hara-— z 
presad’s valuable work on the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. The > 
; resolution to be forwarded to the Shastri. | | et Po 
No 6. 14-11-1923.) 


Letter last year’s Prize-man, Elliott Prize, naking for cash instead of 
medal. To be given effect to. 






















No, 18. 
Petition. Jemadar Automobile Association of Bengal to be allowedto 
set up a small shop in the Society’s Compound. ~ Re 
“> No. 10. . ¢ 19-12-1923. 5D: a > ——" 
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Presentation to tho Society's Library of nine Arabic and Persian 
re hy Mr. Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Accepted with thanks to 
onor. 


No. 8. 19-12-1923 


PusBLica‘ri0ons— 


Request by Curator, Central Museum, Lahore, for insertion of a 
review in the Society's Journal of the newly published Catalogue of 
, Paiotings in the Museum. No books reviews to be given in Journal, 
No. 19. 25-4-1923. 


The question of the procedure to be followed in seta Phat papers 


submitted to the Society for publication. Sir Asutosh Mukherjee to = 
“ submit a draft of satisfactory Rules. | 
No. 1). 27--1923. 


Resolved that no ** opinion "' on papers submitted to the Society for — 
2 Neeepar ah be communicated to the authors of such papers. 


10. 26- 7-1924. 


Request Prof. Visvanath to withhold publication of his paper on 
“The development of the Ovary of Culex." with offer to idemnify 
expenses incurred. To be allowed. 

A. 3. 25-7-1923, 


Major Sewell’s papers on Oceanography in Indian’ Waters to be 
accepted for publication, and a separate volume of the Memoira to be 
reserved for their publication, 

No. 7. 14. 11-1923. 


Request progress publications, by General Secretary, under the 
headings of Journal, Memoirs, Bibliotheca Indica, Catalogues, Price 


lists. Noted. 
No. 5. 3 14-11-1923 
Progress Shivaparinayah, edited by Sir George Grierson, A eA 
No, 8. 1-1923 


Letter from Mr. Harley offering his edition of the Musnad of Umar 
bin Abdul Aziz for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica. Sore 





No. 9. 28-2-1923. 
Letter from Mr. Harley, Mates sel Head the pening, of Prof. 
t Hussai edition of a‘as ir-i Rahimi. ceo ree 
eae Ps iaae, Fe 
oe eral Secretary to po onc a note on os 


general policy as to ¥a< 
a Sa of the Society, including the Bibliotheca eet : ! 











= * | English translation of Badaoni'’s ecahakhabpite 
oe, »be reprinted with typographical corrections but wi 
\ oa ae No. 10., ey! AS 
| Re ort sGesorat Secretary ‘concerning | ‘te. itotbonn 2 
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Reprint Katha Sarit Sagara. The Society to reprint withoyt revision 
im game style and at same price as of firat edition : previous arrange- 
ments to atand. 

No. I4. 19-12-1923. 

Revised edition of Blochmann’s translation of Ain-i-Akbari to be 
arranged. Col. Phillott to be approached concerning this matter. 

B. 5. 25-7-1923. = 


Request Dr. Farquahar to be allowed to purchase a fascicle of 
Ashtasahasrika Prajfiaparamita, of which the number of copies in 
stock ia reduced to the minimum of reserve copies fixed by rule, 
namely ax. Not to be granted. 

No, 13. 28.3-1923. 
_Sale of copies of old publications, Sub-Committee to be formed con- 
sisting of President, Treasurer, General Secretary, Sir Asutosh Mukherji 
and Dr. Christie. 

No. 8. 25.4-23. 


Questions of Prices of publications, commission, annual bulk of 
‘Journal and Memoirs to be referred to Sub-Committee appointed on 
“fi-4-1923. sub 8. 

No. 9. 25-4-1923. 


Considered a memorandum by the General Secretary concerning the 
unsatisfactory condition of the sale of books by the Society. The 
joneral Secretary to put up proposals in writing. The Cashier to be 
reprimanded for neglect. 

o. 3. 28-2 1923. 


Proposals Genera] Secretary with reference to publications of the 
: Society as follows: 


l. Stock to be taken of all saleable goods. 

2. Pass-system to be introduced and stock-book to be kept up daily. 

4. Stock to be re-arranged, separating copies to be reserved for sale 
in completo sets from copies to be sold separately. Close watch 
to be kept against loose numbers being sold unevenly ao ns 
to spoil complete sets. 

4. Numbers to be reprinted which would complete a sufficient 
number of sets to make income warrant coste. 





5. Prices to be fixed forall publications on o@ practical and consist- 
ent basia. 

6. Such further racks to be installed in stock rooms as may be 
called for. - 

7. All stock keeping and checking to be in the hands of a special 


strar. ore 

8. Uniform discount to be given. Present system of discrimination 

_ ‘between ordera over and below Rs. 40 to be discontinued _ 

9 Discount to be allowed on all publications to accredited book- 
sellers, - Neate 23 ae 
10. Modern business methods of advertising to be applied. Publica- es 


= »~ 


| _ tions to be made known by compilation and active distribution 
oe of correct and up-to-date price lists giving fullinformation, = 
Systematic completion of title-pages, indexes and similar matter 2 Ee 

5: epee cg Bit Sarhenbeae to be mere ate i Boe ef , 

Policy to be adopted always to sanction publication of a work = 

a elie s, but never, or only for very special reasons, in par < oy 

: endanciclo by fasciclo, your by yeer. 
of L eetuins, BAY 25 2G 0S: De toh ipartas@e 
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° 

15. ‘Bhe numbers of copies to be printed of works and periodicals 
to be poriodically revised, and to be fixed in consideration of 
demand and number of copies to be despatched in the first 
instance 

16. The General Secretary to be the Business Manager for publica- 
tions and vales. : 

° 17. Mr. lvanow’s Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts to bo published 

during the year. Remuneration Ra, 2 per page. 

18. Library Catalogue of printed book=- to bo brought jip-to date and 
published, 

19. Supplement to list of Arabic and Persian MSS. acquired since 
publication of the latest list to be compiled and published. ee 

20. So-called class lista, @.¢., selected bibliographies on given subjects, 
of all matter contained in the collections of the Society to be 
initiated, compiled and published 

21. Complete bibtiography of the Society's publications to be com piled 
and publi-hed, for use both froma technical and from a busi- 
nesa stand-point. 

22. Card index ey<tem for names, addresses and filing to be intro- 
duced. Points 1-22 all adopted. 

No. 10. 28-3-1923. 

Revised rule« concerning sales, subscriptions and prices, submitted 

by Genoral Secretary. 
A. JOURNAL. 
1. The six most complete sets of available numbera to be mado up, ss 
ee to be segregated from tho general stock, packed separately, and 
inventari<ed. 


2. Complete volumes to have precedence for sale Over loose numbers, 
and seta over loose volumes 

3. Three years after publication no complete volume to be broken 
for sale of loose number. | . 4 

4. Price of single nurmbers old series minimum Res, 2-8. 

5. Reserve to made in futare : 6 copies of all publications for the 
Society's use; 30 copies for salo in sets. 















6 Average standard for annual volaume+Journal 50-60 formos of 
16 pages and 12 plates. | tee 
7. Prices of loose numbers Journal on tho basis of 6 annas per forme = oe 
of 16 pages and per plate, map. table,ete , not in the text. — ——" 
8. Annual aubseription, if prepaid, Ra 24, free of postage. <3 Serta 
B, Memorns. a 
A Average standard for complete volumes of the Memoira 35 formes — a 
sa» f 16 pages (560 page) and 12 plates, maps, tables, etc.,notinthe tert. 
iS Sn 2. Prices of loose numbers on the basis of 9 annas por forme of IG 2 os 


is rea ancl per plate, ete, ry a te oe oe. — 
peg. Subscription per volume, prepaid, Re. 24, free of postage. — 
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2. Prices for completo volumes Journal (without Proceedings) old 
sories at a flat rato of Ra 20 and if in sete of more than sever volumes 


atatime, Re. 16 per volume. = 


3. Complete volumes now series at Re. 24 a volume. 

Adopted. 

A. 6. 25-7-1023. 

Price of fascicles Bibliotheca Indica, demy octavo size, oriental 
texts, to bs annas 12, for each 06 pages or part of 96 pages. 

Ne fh. 14- ! 11-1024. 


Requests — 


Request by Mr. Butterworth for permission to use extracts from the 
Society's publications for a proposed anthology. Granted on condition 
that suitable acknowledament be made 

No. 6, 29-7 - 1923. 


Request by Bombay University to receive gratia a set of the publi- 
cationa of the Society. Journal and Memoirs to be presented; Biblio 
theca Indica against payment. 

No. 18. 29-8-1923. 


Latter Sir Richard Temple, requesting insertion notice in Journal, 
on behalf of the Indian Antiquary; declined with regrets, on ground 
ng avitable provision in Journal. 


No. 6. ‘ 19-12-1923. 


RvuLEs— 


Codification conflicting terminology Rules connected with Secretary, 
General Secretary, Honorary Secretary, Council Membership and other 
matters, to be referred to a Sub Committee consisting of the President. 
Sir Asutosh Mukherji and the Treasurer. 

No. 4. 14-1 1-1923. 


The COSINE: of Rule 44(g) to be considered by the Sub-Committees 


constituted sub 4 in the Council Meeting held on 14-11-1923. — | 
No. 0. 14-1 1-1923. 


mittee constituted sub 4 in the Council Meeting held an 14-11-1 > ae 
No. 10, 14-11-1923. 


Strarr— o- | a 
Resignation tendered by the Assistant Secretary, J. C. Hyrapiet. 


Accepted. fo eves 
No. 2. 31-1-1923. 


No.3 | 
Application Travelling Maulvi (No. 3 dated 31-1-1923). 
Initial dato ‘of incremont revised to February, 1022. 

o. 
Application Typist for increase of pay. 


anal 





q 


Rulos for the Election of Fellows to be considered by the Sub-Com-— ne 4 


Increase of pay sanctioned to Maulavi Shah Moinuddin Ahmad, 
travelling avi Arabic and Persian Search Department. eaS ont: bie 


& - 


. 
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> 
SEEM canon Monial Staff for inerease of pay. Consideration poat- 
pone 


No. 3. 31-1-1923 
Petition Jamadar for increase of pay. To be inquired into. 
No. 1. 25-4-1923. 


Petitions increa.e of pay by Typist, ani Durwan; to he rejected; 
the question of revision of pay to be brought up as a general quastion 
next yoar. 


No. LI}. 19-f2-1923. 
Petition Menials to be provided with new turbans. Sanctioned. 
No. 1. 28 3-1923. 


va 


Petition Bearers for new uniforms. General Secretary authorised to 
make suitable arrangements in this and similar cases, including provis- 
ion of urnmbrellas to Chaprasis. 

No. 14. 25-7-1923. 


Pension to the late Resident Pandit Mathura Nath Majumdar. 

Order. (1) Superannuation pension not to be given ordinarily for 
less than 20 years’ service. 

(2) As a epecial case invalid pension of Rs. 10 per mensem granted 
from date of termination of salary. 

No. 6, $1-1-1923, 


Cashier's commission on money received for sales of books to be con- 
verted into fixed bonus, for three months tentatively, to be conditional 
for continuation on satisfaction given. 
No. 7. 25-4-1 023. : 
The Cashier's work to be restricted to book-keepeng and cash-keeping. 
No extraneous work of correspondence. no collecting of subscriptions 
Extra bonus or commission to be withdrawn. Salary tobe Ke #0. 
No. 8. 3uU-5-1923. 


Office duties formerly performed by Cashier to be arranged for by the 
Business Committee, 


No, 8. 40-5-1923. 
The Cashier to be given option to offer his resignation, and if offered 
by him. to receive six months’ pay in view of long service. bs , 


The Business Committee to make suitable arrangement in connection 
with the above. 


No. 1. 2 4-7-1923, 
Resignation Cashier, accepted, 


Definition duties new Cashier. 
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Application leave Pandit Saxadhar Bannerji. Rules to be a 
No. A. 6. 25- "1923. 


5 tba a conan for two months full pay during ee leave in S 
May and June. anctioned t force o , a 
= ioned as e special case without for Bergen | ae 


General Memorandum on question of leave to ataff to be submitted = =| 
ly General Secretary to Council. Se PS 
A. 5. 25-7-1923. | 


The General Secretary to put up concrete proposals with reference to a . : 
holidays for office staff. | 
B. 8, 25-7-1923, 


Petition leave Jamadar; granted for one month, without pay 
No. #2, 19-12-1923. 


Petition Muhamrmadan staff, for 3 extra holidays in connection with 
oe Muharram festival, granted this year without prejudice for the 
uture. 

No. 13. 25-7-1923.. #5 


Temporary appointment temporary Clerk as Catalogue Assistant, © may ie 
arising out of Council Order No. 23 dated the 2>th February, 1923, — = 
sanctioned. Appointment of present incumbent to terminate. Librar- a 
ian and General Secretary to make new arrangements. Relative grants . ; 

and senction to stand. 
’ No. 5, 26-7-1923. 


Appointment additional cleaner ; sanctioned. | 
No. 3, 19-12-1013. 
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List of 


Officers, Council Members, Members, 
Fellows and Medallists 


I of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 
On the 31st December, 1923. ears s ts 











OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL FOR ~ 
THE YEAR 1923. 





President. 


N. Annandale, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S, F.L.S., F.A.8.B., 


F.BR.S.E. 


Vice- Presidents. 


The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., C.S.1., — 
S.B. 


D.L., D.Sec., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S.. F.A 


Mabamahopadhy aya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., M.A., 


F.AS.B 
J. Coggin Brown, Esq., F_G.8., D.Se., F C.S., F.A.5S.B. 
Lieut.-Col, J. D. W. Megaw, I.M.S. 


Secretartes and Treasurer. 


General Secretary :-—Johan van Manen, Esq. 

Treasurer :—C. V. Raman, Esq., M.A. 

Philological Secsetary :-—D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B. 


Joint Philological Secretary :—S. Khuda Bukhsh. Esq., M. a3, | 


B. C. L., F.A.S.B. 
Biology :—P. J. Brithl, Esq., 18.C., D.Se., 
Natural History} F.C.S., F.G5., F.A5S.B. 
Secretaries. Physical Science :— PC. Mahalanobis, Esq., 
M.A., B.Sc. 
ADE PPIOgIOM Secretary -—Ramaprasad Chanda, Esq., B.A., 
F.A.S.B 
Medical Secretary :-—Major R. Knowles, 1.M 8. 
Honorary Librarian -—T. O. D. Dunn, Esq., M.A., D. Litt. , 


<= 





i, 


Other Members of Council. B, '- aye 


Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Esq., M.D., M.A., Ph.D 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A. 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O. 


_W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B.Se., Ph.D., F.A.S. B. 


eR se « 
ern 


. A ate 


‘Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esq. M.A. B.L. we f om. 





OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL ELECTED 
FOR THE YEAR 1924. 





President. 
Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 


Vice- Presidents. 


- The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., C.S.1., 
D.L., D.Sce., F.R.H.S., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 
Mahimahopaidhyaya Harapraséd Shastri, 0.1.E., M.A., F.A.S_B 
Professor P. J. Brihl, 1.C.S., D.Sc., F.C.S., F.G.8 . F.A.S.B. 

Major R. Knowles, I.M.S. 


Secretaries and T'reasurer. 


» General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Esq. . 
_ Treasurer :—Professor C. V. Raman, Esq., M.A., D.Sc. 
Philological Secretary :—Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., 
M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. : 
Joint Philological Secretary :—A. F. a Ane sae M.A. 
: Biology :—Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc. 
ery | Physical Science :—W. A. K. Christie, Esq., 
hese Spa B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., F.A.S B. 
Anthropological Secretary :—N. Annandale, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., : 
_E-R:S.E., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S.,F.AS.B. _ es 
Medical Secretary :—Major R. Knowles, I.M.S. ) : 
Library Secretary :—Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Esq., M.A., 
| B.L. a 








LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


~ = 


H.=Resident. N.R.=Non-Resident. A.=—Absent. L.M.=Life Member. 
F.M.=>Foreign Member. 


An Aaterisk is prefixed to the names of the Fellows of the Society. 


N.8.—Members who have changed their residence since tle list was 
drawn up are requested to give intimation of such a change to the 
General Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may be made — 
in the subsequent edition. Errora or omixsions in the following list 
should also be communicated to the General Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return 
are particularly requested to notify to the General Secrotary whe 
ther it is their desire to continue Members of the Society ; otherwise, 
in accordance with Rule 40 of the rules, their oames will be removed 
from the list at the expiration of three yoars from the time of their leav- 
ing India. 


Neate ot Biection . - 


1922 April 5.| “R.| Abdul Ali. Abul Faiz Muhammad, o1.a., 
M K.A.S., F.R.S.L., ete. 3, Turner Street, 
Calcutta 
1919 Feb. 5.| N.R.| Abdul Kader Surfraz. Elphinstone Col- 
lege, Bombay. 
1909 Mar. 3.| R. | Abdul Latif, Syed, Khan Bahadur, B.a., 
B.L., Asst. Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Revenue Dept., Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 32/1, Upper Cir- 
cular Koad, Calcutta. 
- 1894 Sept. 27.| L.M.| Abdul Wali, Khan Sahib. 3, Alimuddin 
Street, Calcutta, 
1921 Mar. 2.) R. | Acton, Major Hugh William, m.n.c.s., 
| L.R.o.P. (Lond.),1.m.s. School of Trop- 
teal Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
Avenue, Calcutta. We | 
1A 1921 Mar. 2.| R. | Agharkar, Shankar Purushottam, m.a., 


Hes 









Ph.D, F.L.S., Professor of Botany, Cal-— 
cutta University. 35, Ballygun 
Cireular Road, Calcutta, Peis. 
mad Ali Khan, Hafiz, Controller of 
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« Date of Election = +7 


" to the Government of Travancore. 


Trivandrum, South India. 

1923 April4.| R. | Alker, A, Merchant, 4 Bankshall Street, 
Calcutia, 

1919 July 2. R. | Amin-ul-Islam, Khan Bahadur, Nawab- 
zada, B.L. Inspector- General ‘of Regis- 
tration, Bengal. 

1912 July 3. N.R.| Andrews, Egbert Arthur, B.a. Tooklai 
Experimental Station, Cinnamara P.O.. > 

| Jorhat, Assam. 

1904 Sept. ro LL.M |*Annandale, Nelson, ¢C.1.8., D.Sce., ©.4.2.5.. 
F.L.S., F.A.S.B., F.R S.E. Director. Zoolog- 
ical Survey of India. ‘Calcutta. 

1911 May 4 R. | Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Martiniére, 

| ll, Loudon Street. Calcutta. 

1904 July 6. N-_R. Aulad Hasan. Khan Bahadur, Sayid. 
Rajar Deori, Dacca, 

1917 April 4 |N.R. Awati, P. R., mw a., Medical Entomologist. 
Central: Research Institute. Kasauli. 


1914 Mar. 4.)}L.M. Bacot, J. 31, Quat d'Orsay, Paris. ‘ 
1870 Feb. 2.|L.M.| Baden- Powell, Baden Henry, oa., C.1.8. 
Ferlys Lodge, 29; Banbery Road, Oxford, 
England. 
Bal, Surendra Nath, ph.c., M.sc.. F LS., 
Curator, Industrial Section, Indian 
| Museum. 1, Sudder Street, Calcutta, — 
1920 Mar. 3 | R. | Ballardie, J. He de -Caynoth, ARLE A 
ie 7, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. ib, 
‘1918 Feb. 6. | N.R. Banerjee, Narendra Nath, ‘M.LP.O.E.E. ir 
alee (Lond.), AMIE. (Ind), Divisional — 
Engineer, _ Telegraphs.— Mandalay, 
. . (Burma). 
1922 April 5.|N.R. Banerjee, Sasadhar, ‘p.a., Head Master, 
<r H. E. School, Gopalganga. Gopalgan) 
905 B has oh se lidhar. Sa a 
(1905 Mar. 1.| R. | Bane uralidhar. nskrit qe, 
- _ 1919 Jaly 2.) Res] ey Sori tar rsee eke ‘D.S8e. er 
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1919 April 2. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. xovV 


1895 July 3. 


1915 April 7. 


1909 April 7. 


1876 Nov. 15 


1917 Aug. 1. 
1909 July 7. 
1908 Noy. 4. 


1922 Feb. 1. 
1922 June 7. 
1923 May 2. 


1923 Aug. 1. 
(1922 Dec. 6. 


1893 Feb. 1. 
1912 July 3 


. 1919 June 6. 


ik “1808 Feb. 2. | 


Shri Venkateshwar PreSs. Tth 
Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. | 

L.M.| Beatson-Bell, The Hon. Sir Nicholas 
Dodd, &.a., 0.1.8., t-c.s., Chief Com- 
missioner of Asvam Shillong. 

N.R.| Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, M.a., Ph.D., 
Prof. of Sanskrit, Deccan College. 
Poona. ~ 

R. | Bentley, Charles A., Mm.p., D.P.a. Writers’ 
Buildings, Caleutta, 

F.M. |* Beveridge, Henry, ¥F.A.8.B., 1.0.8. (Ke- 
tired.) 53, Campden House Road, 
W. 8, London. 


R. Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrishna, M.A. — 


i) 35, Circular Road, Ballyqunge. 
Rk. Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.s. 80, Sham- 
| bazar Street, Caleutta. 
R. | Bhattacharya, Bisvesvar, 8.A.. M.B-A.5S., 
 -g.e.s. 16, Townshend Road, Bhawani- 
| pore, Calcutta. 
N.R. Bhattacharya, Vidushekhara, Prof., 
. | Wisvabharati. Santiniketan, Birbhum. 
-R. | Bhattacharyya, Dr Sivapada, M.D. 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 
R. Bhukhanvala, R. M. A., Merchant, Partner 
of Bhukhanvala & Sons. 10, ‘Canning 
Street, Calcutta. 
R. Biswas, Kalipada M.A., Botanical Labor- 
atory, College of Science, 35, Ballyganj 
Circular Road, Calcutta, 


N.R.| Blackett, Sir Basil Phillot, k.c.s., Finance 


Member, Government of India. Delhi 
and Stmla. 


L.M.| Bodding, Revd P.O. Dumka, Sonthat 


Parganas. 


R. | Bomford, Capt. Trevor Lawrence. 1308., 
M.B8., B.S., M.R.O.S , L.R.C.P, Eden Hos- 


pital, Calcutta. 


-R. | Bose, Ajit Mohan, m.B., ch.p. (Edin ), Lom LM. 





(Dub.). 92/3, Upper Cireular 
Calcutta 





re, aitra Lane, Calcutta. 
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Bose, Amrita Lal, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 

. handra M , % ce Re Sal | 

R. Boke, Bie Jaga ie ebntinss Kt, 0.8.1., MA 
. Se s | y CO e, : 
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Proceedings of the 


Date of Election. ' “> - 
’ 


1917 Oct. 
1920 Mar. 
1910 July 
1908 Jan. 


1920 Feb. 
1907 July 


1909 Oct. 
1909 Oct, 


: 1901 June 
1896 Jan. 
1900 May 2 


? 


1913 Apl 
1918 July 
1915 Jan. 
1920 Sept. 





1909 Mar. 


N.R.| Bose, Satyendra Nath, m.se. Prof., Dacca 
University, Ramna, Dacca. 

TNR. | Bosworth- Smith, Percy, F.G.S., M.I.MLM , 

| M.A.tm.E. Kolar Gold Field. Mysore 
State, Oorgaum P.O., South India. 

Botham, Arthur William, 1.0.8, SA 

*Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, ma, ph.p., 

. M.D., F.A.S.B. 82/3, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 

4 IN. R. Brij Narayan, 


P| 





R. 


- 


M.A., E.R. Hist.s., 

| 8, Bank Road, Allahabad. 

3. . *Brow nn, John Coggin, O.B.E., D.SC., F.G.S,, 
M.1.M.E,. M Inst.M M., M.1LE (Ind. ), 
P.A.S.B., Geological Survey of India. 
27. Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Brown, Percy, A.R.C.A. 
School of Art, Calcutta. 

*Brihl, Paul Johannes, I.s.0., D.Sc., F.c.3., 
F.a.s., F.A.8.8. 35, Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 


M.R.A.S. 


ap R. Government 
| R 


6. 


5. BM. *Burkill, Isaac Henry, M.A., F.A.3.B. Bo- 
| tanic Gardens, Singapur. 
s. LN. R..*Burn, Richard, ©.1.8., 4.¢.S., ¥F.A.8.B. 


Board of Revenue, Allahabad, U.P 
; 2 INR. Butcher, Flora, ©b.M.s., Tanakpur Medi. 
eal Mission. Tanakpur, Rohiltkhand 
Kumaon Ry., UP. 


Gardens, Cambridge, England. 

Chakladar, Haran Chandra. 28/4, eters 

gar Lane, Kalighat, Calcutta. 
avarti mani, MAA. 


2, RR. Galder, Charles Cumming. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 

3. R. Campos, JoachimJoseph,M.B. 16/2, Royd 
| Street, Calcutta ta 

6.| A. Carter, Humphry G., m-n., ch.s. Bolanic 

1 eet tae <2 
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= 
ate of Electlon, - 
1920 Sep. 1.| R. | Chatterjee, Nirmal Chandra. 52. Haris 
| Mukerjee Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 
1922 April 5. R. | Chatterjee, Rakhahari, B.A., Student, Cal- 
| cutta University. 7, Lakshman Das 
Lane, Howrah. ) 
L893 Sept 28 R. “Chaudhuri, B. L., B.a,, p.se. (#din.), 
| F.R.S.E., F.L.S. (Lond.). 120, Lower 
| | Circular Road, Calcutta. | Calcutta. 
1914 April l.| R. - Chaudhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, 
1922 Feb. L. | R. | Chopra. R. N., Major, ta.s., Prof. of 
| Pharmacology, School of Tropical Medi- 
| cine. Calcutta. 
1907 July 3.) R. |*Christie, William Alexander Kynoch, B.8c., 
th D., M.tnst.M.m. ¥F.a.3.B. Geological 
Survey of India. Caicutta. 
1909 Nov 3.|N.R “Christophers, Major Samuel Richmond, 
| M.B., F.A 3.B., IM.s. Research Labora- 
tory. Kasauli. 
1915 Sept. l.| R. | Cleghorn, Maude Lina West, r..s., F.E.8. 
12, Alipur Road, Calcutta. : 
1923 May 2.! R. Collenberg, Baron H. Ridt von, Germau 
| Consul General. 2, Sicre Road, Calcutta. 
1920 Dec. 1.| R. | Connor, Lieut.-Col, F. P. 2, Upper 
Wood Street, Calcutta. 
1907 July 3.| A. | Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, BA., F.g. s. 
| | Burape (c/o Geological Survey of India). 
1887 Aug. 25 R. | Criper, William Risdon, F.o.s., F.1.c. 
A-R.S.M. Konnagar, EUR... Hughly, 
(Bengal). 
1918 April3 | N.R)| Das, Jagannath, B.a.. Ratnakar, Kavi- 
a } sudhakar. The Rajsadan, Ajodhya. 
. 19238 June 6.|N.R.| Das, Kali, Superintendent, Forests. 
~ 5 Jubbal State, P.O. Chopal, via Simla, 
Dens 1915 Sept. 1.; R. | Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., F.G.8., 
ee St Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta. i, 
«44022 Sept. 6. | N-R.| Das Gupta, Dr. Surendra Nath, Prof. of 
: Sanskrit and Philosophy, Chitsegcaa 
in. | College. Chittagong. 
i017. April 4 R. | Datta, Rasik. Lal, psc., F.c.s., F.Rs ae 
"S ier Chemist, Nept. of thee 
Pe ‘ae eR io Manicki ars Res Colonie qe ot, in, it » 
ae b19.) RB. Pe. “Kiran Chandra, B.a.. Gi. Loe,  . 
ee pes mmiss Ne Eres jideney Penn sion, 
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xovili Proceedings oj the 
Date ot Etectjon, Se 


1921 Sept. 7.| HK. | Deb, Kumar Profulla Krishna, Zemindar 
and Landlord. 106/1, Grey Street, 
Calcutta. 

R.| Dentith, Arthur William, 1.c.s. Shillong. 

.M.| Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, t1.c.s., District 

and Sessions Judge. Cuttack. 

1920 Aug. 4.) R. | Dikshit. Kashinath Narayan, m a,, Super- 

‘ intendent, Archwological Survey, 
Eastern Circle. Calcutta, 
1898 Jan. 5.| R. | Dods, William Kane, Agent, Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Calcutta. 

1902 July 2.| R. | Doxey, Frederick. 63, Park Street, Cal- 

culla. 

1909 Aug. 4.|N.R.| Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, 

pa..t.c.s. Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

1919 Nov. 4.|N.R.| Dube, Babool Mayeshanker. FR. N. High 

School, Fathpur (Jatpur). 

1917 June 6.; R. | Dunn. Theodore Oliver Donglas, ™.a., 

p.citt United Service Club, Calcutta. 

1920 April 7.| R. | Dutt, Kumar Krishna. 10, Hastings 

| Street, Calcutta. - 

1922 April 5.|N.R.) Dutta, ‘Bhagad, Prof. and Supdt., Re- 

search Dept., Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College. Lahor 


1906 Dec. 5. | N. 
1910 May 4.|L 


1921 Nov. 2. |N.R.| Emdadul, Haq Shah, m.u.c. Vill. Bhowk- 
in sar, PS. Chandina, 2 si QO. Mudajargar, 
Dist. Tippera. | 

1911 Nov. 1.| A. | Esch, Vv. J.. Architect. Victoria Memo- 
a : rial OT Oo: Avenue, Maidan, 








Calcutta. . ; Ey 

1904 ib 3. | R. [*Fermor, Lewis i Tele, a avn ai 

| ai  F.A.S.B. Geo eee of India oe: 
: Calcutta. = « fs Set a 

1906 Oct. Sl. Raat epee cory tale eae Di ire ctor 
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1922 April 5 


1919 Feb. 5. 


1919 Nov. 


5 
1909 Oct. 7. 
6 


1912 Mar. 


1920 Mar. 3. 
1921 June 1. 


1905 July 5. 


ection. 
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R. | Filep, E.G.. Merchant, Proprietor, E. G. 
_ Filep & Co., Calcutta, Bombay and 
Hamburg 5, Mission Row, Calcutta. 


|F.M | Galoostian, Valarshak Mackertich. P.O. 
Box 607, Sanger, California, U.S.A. 
N.R.| Gambhir, J. 8S. Shamaldas College, Bhav- 
nagar, Kathiawar. 
R. | Gangoly, Ordhendra Coomar, B.a. 12/1, 
Gangoly Lane, Calcutta. 
R. | Ganguli, Manmohan, p.r. 50, Raja Raj- 
| ballaw Street, Calcutta. 
|N.R.| Gangoli, Captain P., r.m.s. Rawalpindt. 
R. | Ghatak, Prof. Joyotischandra. 5, Bala 
ram Bose Ghat Lane, Bhowanipore, Cal- 
eulla. 
R. | Ghosh, Amulya Charan, Vidyabhusana. 
28. Telepara Lane, Calcutta. 





1918 Feb. 6.| R. | Ghosh, Ekendra Nath, m_p., M.Sc , F-Z.S.. 
F.R.M.S., Prof. of Biology, Medical 
College. Calcutta. 

1920 May 5.| R. | Ghosh, Sukhendra Nath, s.a. (Cal), B-se. 


1919 eb. 5. 
1922 April 5. 





& Co., 440, . id, os 
London, W.C aa: A ag Na } oe 
= a17 J Tune ws NR, Gupta, ‘Kisorimohan, M.A, Prof. of Bone 5 


(Glasg.), A.M.1.C.B., M.R San I., M.I.E. 
(Ind.), Executive Engineer, P W-.D.. 
: Bengal. 7, Haysham Road, Calcutta. 
N.R.| Ghulam Mohiud-din Sufi. Normal School, 
: Amraoli. 
N.R.| Goswami, Sarat Chandra, Supdt., Ner- 
mal School, Jorhat. 


1920 July 7.| R. | Gourlay, Lieut.-Col., Charles Aikman, 
D.S8.0., I.M S., M.A., M.D. 16, Alspore 
| Park, South, Calcutta. : 
1910 Sept. 7. | M.R.|*Gravely, Frederic Henry, p.sc., F.A.S_B-. * 
Government Central Museum, Madras. 

(1905 May 3.|N.F.| Graves, Henry George, a.r.s.m. 52, Car- | 

a | ake ington Road, Bedford, England. 

1910 Mar. 2.|N.R.|*Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, 

‘NTE } ; M.B., F-A.S.B,0UM.8s. Simla. "ahd 
1900, Dec. 5. LM, | Grieve, James Wyndham Alley oat 


Clo Messrs. Co ulls & 








c Proceedings of the 
Tinto at Blegtion. : . 


1901 Mar. 6.;N.R  Habibur Rahman Khan, Raees. Bhikan- 
pur, District Aligarh. 
[892 Jan 6.|F.M.|) Haig, Lieut.-Col. T. Wolseley, c.m.a.. 
I ‘Indian Army, H.B.M.’s Legation. 
Tehran, Persia. 
1907 Aug. 7. | F.M. * Haines. Henry Haselfoot, CLE, F.c.H, 
| 3.4 8., F.4.8.B:. Glen Ashton, WV imborne, 
Dorset. 
1916 Jan. 5.|;N.R. Hamilton, C. J. Patna University, Patna, 
1920 May 5.| RK. Harcourt, Major E. 8S. United Service 
: Club, Caleutta. 
1912 May 1.| KR. | Harley. Alexander Hamilton, M.a. The 
Madrasah, Calcutta. 
1923 May Harnett, Major. W. L., 1.M.S., Supdt, ™ 
Campbell Hospital. Sealdah House, 
Lower Circular Road, Calcutta, 
| Harrison, Edward Philip, pPph.p., F.R.s.5 
| The Observatory, Alipur, Calcutta, 
1921 May 4. 'N.R. | Hartog, Philip Joseph, ©.1.8., M.A., BSe., 
: | Wice Chancellor, Dacca ‘University. 
| | Ramana, Dacea. io 
1919 Nov. 5 |N.R.| Hemraj, Raj Guru. Diokatol, Nepal. 
1911 June 7.| R. | Hidayat Husain, Shams-ul-Ulama Muham- 
mad Khan Bahadur, Php. 96 ‘2c. Collin 


to 
— 
- 


1908 April 1}; R. 


| Street, Calcutta. 

1920 Feb. 4. |N-.R.| Hill, Harold Brian Cunningham. Chabua 
P.O., Assam. 

1911 April 5. | N.R. Hiralal, Rai Bahadur, Dy.-Commissioner 
(Retired). Craddock Town, Nagpur, C.P. 

1891 July 1|F.M.\*Holland, Sir Thomas H., &.C.s.1., 
K:C.1.E., DSc, Lu.D:, ¥.R.S., F.A.8.B., 
Rector, Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. South Kensington, 


| London, S.W. 7. “~ 
1921 Nov. 2.| K. | Hora, Sunder Lall. Zool ical Survey of 
ee ini | India, Indian Museum, Jaloutta. “eae 
1873 Jan. 2.|L.M.| Houstoun, George L., F.G.8. en tia 
A. ie __ Castle, Feenfrewabirs, Sop a") IAG ee 





1923 June 6. |N.R.| Howard, A., Imperia | Econom 
ah a — to the Gox vernment:: 
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1920 Dec. 1.| R, | Ivanow, Wladimir. C/o Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

1921 Feb. 2.' R. Jain, Chhote Lall, w.r.a.s. 53/1, Burtolla 

Street, Caleutta. 14 


1916 Jan. Jain, Kumar Devendra Prasad, Secy., 
All-India Jain Association. Arrah. 
1910 Aug. 3. R. | Jain, Podamraj Raniwalla. 9, Joggo- 


= 
2 ; 
ae 


mohan Mullick’s Lane, Calcutta. 
1923 Feb. 7 N.R.) Jinavijayaji, Muni, Principal, Gujerat 
Puratattva Mandir. Eltisbridge, 
| Ahmedabad. 
1908 June 3. R. Jones, Hurbert Cecil, A.R.s.M., A-B.C.S., 
< F.G.s., Asst. Superintendent, Geological 
| Survey of India. Calcutta. 


i911 Nov. 1. | N.R. 


e - 


Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-Ulama, 
M.A. The Oniversity. Lucknow. | 
4 Kapur, Ban Behari. Raja Bahadur, c.s.t. 
| Ban Abash. Burdwan. 
7. | R. Kar, Sites Chandra. 47, Corporation 
| “| Street, Calcutta. 
1920 Feb, 4. R. _ Keir, W.1., Asst. Architect to the Govt. of 
4 
1 


. 


1891 Feb. 
. 1920 July 


| Bengal. Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 
R. .*Kemp, Stanley W., B.A., D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 

27, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

1882 Mar. 1. | N.R. Kennedy, Pringle, M.a., B.L. Mozafferpur. 
19290 Mar. 3.| R. '*Khoda Bukhsh, S., ¥F.a.s. p., Bar.-at-Law. 
a -§, Elliott Road Calcutta. 

1909 April 7. 


Kilner, John Newport, M.B., L.R.C.S8., 
1910 Mar. 2.| R. Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Build. 
RK 


1910 May 


rs 


L.k.or, 14, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 
ings, Calcutta. 





a 1920 July 7. t. | Knowles, Robert, Major, I.M.s., M.R.c. 8.; ee ie 
eee L.R.C.P., TA. (Cantab). Caleutta School | 
ple ef Tropical Medicine, Central Avenue, 

,? ~ Caleutia. 
«1921 Dec. 7.|N.R.|; Kumar, Anand Kumar. Fairfield, Firoze- 

fer i. oe este _ pore Road, Lahore. pL 

iF ay . 

«44923 Mar. 7.| R. | Labey, George Thomas, B Pilot Sk 
th ae rvice. 5, Loudon Street, Ca eer 
1920 Mar. 3. 





3. Re aks Jogadinlreonthe 91, Upper be ; a att 7 









ei Proceedings of the 


5 2 i an Aa 


1889 “Mar. 6. 





T..M.'\*La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, m.a., 
r.a.s., F.A.s.B. 230, Hills Road, Cam- 
| bridge, England. 
R. | Law. Bimala Charan, M.A., B.L., F.K.Hist.S.,, 
m.R.A.S. 24. Sukea Street. Calcutta. 
1911 Feb. 1.] RK. Law. Narendra Nath, M.A., B.L., P.R.S., 
rhp. 96, Amherst Street, Calcutta, 
Law, Satya Churn, M.A., B.L., F-.Z.3., 
 M.B.O.U. 24, Sukea St., Calcutta. 
Leake, Hugh Martin, Sc.D., ¥F.L.S, 
| Nawabgunj, Cawnpore. 
1918 June 5.|N-.R.. Lees, Donald Hector, t.c.s. Jalpatyurt 
1911 May 3.] R. _ Lomax, C. F.. w.a. La Martiniére, Cal- 
culta. 
1906 Oct. 31. | N.R. Luard., Hey Ee Charles Eckford, 
oy z.. ma. (Oxon). G/o Grindlay & 
| London and Bombay. 
1870 April 7. LLM, | pectin B. Smith. 708, Locust Street, 
| | Philadelphia U.S. America. 


1914 Aug. 


} | 


1914 July 1.] R. 
1902 July 2. | N-.R. 


i < 


1905 Aug. 2. R. \*McCay. David. Lieut Col., M.p., B.Ch., 
H PAO: (R.U.L.), * M.B.O.P, (Lond ). 
|. -FA.8.B.,: 1.Mis.) 24, Park Street, Calcutta. 
1893 Jan.11. LL.M.) Maclagan, The Hon Sir Edward Douglas, 
7 - ‘ @.8.1.. K.c LF. Governor of the Punjab. 
| Lahore. | 
1913 Mar. 5. | N.R.| MacMahon, P. 8., M.Se., Canning College, 
| Lucknow. 
1893 Jan. 11. LM. Madho Rao Scindia, His Highness Maha- 


/  vajah Colonel Sir, Alijah ease: ; 


0.0-S1., G.C.Vv.0., A.D.Cc., Lu.D., Me 
rajah of Gwalior. Jat Bilas, Gwalior. | 


1916 June 7. N.R.| Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. it. 
1920 Mar. 3. R. | Mahalanobis, Prof. P. C., B.Sc, MA 


210. Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Mahalanobis. 


1906 Dec, 5. ) ; 
- par Edin. F.R. &.B., I.E. > 
210 Cor : oNe 
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Asiatic Sociely of Bengal. ceili 
Calcutta University. 70, Russa Road 
North, Caleutta. | 
1916 Feb. 2.| R. | Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, m.A., Asst. 
Prof., Calcutta University. Calcutta. 
1913 June 4.|N.R.| Majumdar. Ramesh Chandra, m.a., Ph-D., st 
| Prof., Dacca University Ramna, 
| Dacca 
1918 Feb. 6.| R. | Manen. Johan van, 6, Temple Chambers, 
Calcutta. 


1920 Jan. 5.| N_R.| Mangatik, Murari Sharan, Editor, “ The 
Lalita.” Sirasadan, Meerut 

1901 June 5.| NR ee Harold Hart. b.Sce., M.Sc., F.I.C., 

‘ F.t.s, Director of Agriculture, Bombay 

Presi sid encev. Poona, 

1899 Aug. 30.)L.M.| Mannu Lal, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil 
Surgeon. Hai Barelt. | 

1919 Oct. 10.|N.R.| Manry, Rev. J. C. Hwing Christian 
College, Allahabad. 

1905 Dec. 6.| F.M.| Marsden, Edmund, 8.A.. F.R.G.S., F.R.H.-S., 


FR.S.L., M.R.AS. 12. Ellerdale Road, 


Hampstead, London. : 
1920 Aug. 4.|. A” | Martin, Harold. 6 & 7, Clive Street, 
Caleutia. 
1920 Aug. 4.| A. | Martin, Oswald 6 & 7, Clive Street, 
Caleutta. 


1919 June 4.|N.R.| Matthai George. Govt. College, Lahore. 
1920 Dec. 1.| R. | Mazumdar, B. C. 33/1/C. Lansdowne 
Road, Calcutta. : 
1922 Feb. 1. | R. | Megaw, Lieut.-Col. J. W. D., tats... 
“se Director, Calcutta School of Tropical | 
Medicine 15, Kud Street, Calcutta. a) a 
1923 Dec. 5.|N.R.| Meggitt, F. J., Professor of Biology, ; oh 
, | | University College. Rangoon. += ei eo 
1886 Mar. 3.|L.M.| Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjeebhoy, | ~~ 















2 JP., FRS.A. 9, Rainey Park, Bally- — 
ist aux } qunge, Calcutta. | we 
"3" 1884 Nov. 5. | N.R. |*Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, OUR, Fil my aed abet 
Dae | ates B.A. F.G.8., ¥.A.8.B. Srinagar, Ka: puke 
Pye 1884 Sep: 3. OR. Miles, William Henry, F.e.s. 7, Ki Poh ais 
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ffate of Mloction, | 
7 
1906 June 6. | | Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, 





R. 

| Shampukur Street, Calcutta. [Calcutta. 

1919 April 2.; R. | Mitra, Panchanan. Bangabasi College, 

1916 Feb. R. | Mohammad Yusuf, Hashimi, Khan Sahib. 
M.A.. M-R.A.S. The Madrasah. 21, Wel- 
lesley Square. Calcutta. 

Mohammed Akbar Khan, The Hon'ble, 
Major, c.1.e., ra. Chief of Hofti, 
NWSE .P. 

1923 May 2.| R. | Méller. H. P., ilerchant 18, Ballygunge 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Monahan, Francis John,t.c.s. Harrington 
Mansions, Calcutta. 


bo 


1920 Dec. 1. | N.R. 


— 


1895 July 3. 


ie 
= 


4, Hastings Street, Calcutta, 
Mukerjee Prabhat Kumar, Bar.-at-Law. 
14A, Ramtanoo Bose Lane, Calcutta, 
Mukerjee, Ramaprasad, M.a.,. B.-L. 77, 
Russa Road, Bhowanipore. 
Mukerjee, Subodh Chandra, ma. 97/1, 
Musjid Bart Street, Calcutta. 
1919 Feb. 5 |N.R.| Mukerjee, Taraknath. Falka Colliery, 
Nirshachate P.O., Manbhum. 
1922 July 5.|N_R.| Mukerji, Radhakumud, Prof. of Indian, 
History, University of Lucknow. 
Lucknow, | | 
1894 Aug. 30. R. | Mukharjee, Sivnarayan, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara Uttarpara, (near Calcutta). 
1886 May 5.|L.M.|*Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon. Justice fir 
| Asutosh, Kt., ©.S8.1., M-A., D.E., D.Sc., 


1916 Mar. 1. 
1921 Feb. 2. 
1921 Feb. 2. 


1898 May 4./ R. Mookerjee, Sir R. N., K.¢.1.EB., K.C.Vv.0. 
. 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 
1919 Feb. 5.| R. | Moreno, Henry William Bunn, M.a., Ph.p., 
Mm.R.a.S. 113, Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 
1912 Jan. 10.| R. | Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Aga. 23, 
Lower Chityur Road, Calcutta. 
1909 Mar. 3.| R. | Mukerjee, Brajalal, M.a., Solicitor. 12, 
. ) Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 
1899 Sept.29| R. | Mukerjee, Jateendra Neth, B.a., Solicitor. 
R. 
R. 
R. 






F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.A.S.R. 77, Wary 
beew | Road (North), Bhowantpur, Calcutta. Sigh Bye 
_- 1908 Feb. 5.| R. SPRER epee dee yee Gitta era a se Bhisaga- — 
aes P c rad (Netthy Bhowa 15 6, Haris Muker 
R. | Mukhopadhyay 
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| | ais, Bhikamopur. Bhikampur, Dist. 
| | Alsgarh, OU P. 


1906 Mar. 7.| R. Mahar, Puran Chand, Solicitor. 45, pet > 
Indian Mirror Street. Calcutta. oe CRE 
1923 Mar. 7.| KR. | Nandi P., M.1) (Cal.), Professor of Phar- ee i 
macology, Carmichael Medical College? . 
| "Sat, Beadon Street. : 
1918 Sept. 25., N.R. Narayan, Victor Nityendra, Maharaj 
Kumar of Cooch Behar. Cooch Behar. 
R. Naseer Hosein Khayal, Syed. 78, 
Prinsep Street, Calcutta. 
1914 Feb. 4. | R. 2 Nawab Ali Chaudhury, The Hon. Nawal — 
| Syed. 27. Weston Street, Calcutta. na 
1901 Mar. 6. 
1889 Aug. 29. 





1916 July 5. 


., Nevill, Lieut.-Col. Henry Rivers, 1.0.5. Wye 
Cranagh, Simla, er 





L.M.| Nimmo, John Duncan. C/o Messrs. Wal- 
ter Duncan & Co., 137, Weat George 

| Street, Glasgow. 

1913 July 2. N.R.| Norton, E. L., t.c.s., District Magistrate. 

| Gorakhpur, U.P. 

1915 April 7.) “A. | Otani, Count Kozui. Co Consnlate- 
General of Japan, Calentta. a 

1998 June 6.| R. | Ottens N., Civil Buginear, 1, Wellesley — 
Place. Calcutta. . . 


1920 Aug. 4.) N.R Panikker, Padmanabha, N., B.A., F-L-S., 
| Inspector of Fisheries. Travancore. eae 
1904 Aug. 3.|N.R.| Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattatraya Bal- pete 
| raS want. Satara. ont 
-» 1919 Nov. 5.) R. |*Paseoe, Edwin Hall, o.a., sep. (Cantab.),; = = 
™ 4 | D.Sc. (Lond. ). F.Q.S., F.A. 8.B., Director, ae 9 
Geological Survey of India. 27, Chow- Y ae Ae 
es | , ringhee, Calcutta. tome? ting 
1888 June 6.' LL.M.) Pennell. Aubray igen es Bar.-at- - vi! | 
Taw. Rangoon. é 3, we, - 
1889 Nov. 6. L.M. |*Phillott, Lieut. Col. Doupias Craven, oe 
:  MLA., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., M.R.A.S., — Tee 
Army Soon goat Felsted, 
_ Ragland. 
‘ilgrim, Guy E., pb 
Survey of India, € 
than, Haripr 
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evi Proceedings of the 





Date o Leer tyes. : 


1914 Mar. 4.; A. | Raffin, Alain. Hurope. | Nagpur. 
1880 April 7.|N.R., Rai. Bepin Chandra. Girtdth, Chota 
1895 Ang. 29.| N.R. | Rai-Chaudhuri, Jatindranath, m.a., B.1., 
| Zemindar. T'aki, Jessore. 
* 1920 May 7. Be Ram, Kamakhya Dat, Member, Benares 
Hindu University Court. Rai Sri 
| Ram's House, Golagunj, Lucknow. 
1922 Feb. 1.; R. Raman. Chandrasekhara Venkata, m.a., 
p.se. (Hon. . 210, Bowbazar Sireet, “ 
Calcutta. 
1917 June 6.) N.R.} Rangaswami Aivangar, K,. V., Rao Baha- 
dur, Prof. of History and Economics, 


H.H. The Maharaja's College. Trivan- 
: drum. 

1905 Jan. 4.|N.R.| Rankin, James Thomas, 1.c.s., Commis- 

sioner. Macca. 

192] Dee. 2.) R. | Ranking, Colonel Geo. S., c.m.e. United 

Service Club, Calcutta. 

1921 Jan. 5.|N.R.| Ray, Maharaja Jagadisnath. Maharaja of 
| Dinajpore. PDinajpore. 

1917 May 2. | R. | Ray, Kamud Sankar M.A., B.Se., M.B., ~ 
| chp (Edin.), 44, “Kuropean Asylum 
| Lane, Calcutta. 

[890 Mar. 5.| R. |*Ray, Sir Prafulla Chandra, Kt., D.8c., 
' 


Fr A.S.B. University College of Science, 
Calcutta. 

1919 Feb. 5./ R. | Rav, Sasadhar. 17, Balaram Bose Ghat 
Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta, 

1920 Mar. 3.|N.R. Raye, Narendra Nath. Bhagalpur. 

1923 July 4.) R.  Rethmeier W. H., Banker. Maundeville 

a Gardens, Calcutia. 

1918 April3.|F M.| Robinson, Herbert C., Director of # 

Museums and Fisheries, Federated i 
_ Malay States. Kuala Lumpur. Adase 

1900 April 4.| A. *Rogers, Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard, — Kt, 

: | C.1.E.. M.D., 8B.8., F.R.C.P., F.R.0.8., — 
F.A.S B., F.R.3., im.s. Hurope (c/o eee 
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Ee 1901 Dec. 4.|¥M. *Ross, 
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1903 July 1. 
1915 Oct. 27. 


—_ 


-— — o>— - 


l..M.| Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 
6, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 
R. Rov, Kaviraj Jamini Phusan, Kaviratna, 
M.A., M.p. 46, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 
R. | Roy: Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra, M.A., PRD.» * 
43/2. Amberat Street, Calcutta. 
N.R.| Rushbrook-Williams, L. F., M.A., B-Litt., 
O.R.E., M.R.A.S., ¥.R.Hist.s. Homme De- 
partment, Government of India, India. 


1920 July 7. 


1915 May 5. 


1916 April 5.|N.R.| Saha. Radhika Nath, m-R.as., Medi- 


eal Practitioner. 16, Lachmikundu, 
Benares City, U.P. 
N.R.| Saksena, Debi Prasad, Sub-Dy. Inspector 


of Schools. 66, Ganesh Madhia, Jhansi 
Ciuy, UP. 


1922 Nov. 1.|N.R./ Sarkar. Suresh Chandra, Dy. Magistrate 


and Dv. Collector. B. & O. Barganda, 
Giridih. 


1909 Mar. 3.| R. | Sarvadhikary, Sir Deva Prasad, Kt.. O.1.&., 
M.A., B.L., ¥.C.U., LE.D. (Aberdeen), ELD: 


1919 Sept. 3. 


arse -{St. Andrews), Suriratna, Vidyaratna- 
ker, Jnanasindhu. 20, Surt Lane, “ 
I ntally P.O , Calcutta. [Calcutta, 


1919 April 2.| R. | Sen, A. C. SO, Lower Circular Road, 

1902 May. 7.| RK. ; Sen, Jogindranath. Vaidyaratna, M.A., 
Vidyvabhusan. 32, Prasanna Kumar 

| | Tagore Street, Calcutta. ; "4 

1914 April 1. | N.R.| Sen-Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra, MAL, Dade 
Ramna /’.O., Dacca. 









> «44897 Dec. 1.| R. | Seth. Mesrovb Jacob, M.R.A.S., M6 ke 
ix = | F.R.S.A. 19, Lindsay Street, Calcutla,. = 
y 1911 July 5. | N.R. *Sewell, Robert Beresford Seymour, Ma ajo Pies: Ba 

‘ | I.M.8, M.A., M.B.C.S., R.C.P., ZS., ‘oc. © 
Se Fuss. C/o Indian M useum, Ca te ie a Oe 
f 1923 Feb. 7.| R. | Shanks, Capt. George, B.a., M-D.C.M., 
>a | | geen ums, Prof. of Pathology, Medical © 
College. Calcutta. a ee ee 


. |*Shastri, _  Haraprasad, Mahamaho- | 
nyeys: C.1R., M.A., F.A.S.B., ) = fe n pe dos 
Deaton 26, Pataldanga Street, 








* 
evil Proceedings of the 


a 
A. Shirretf, Alexander Grierson, 8.a., 1.0.5. 


Europe (c/o India Office). 
1913 Dec. 3.| R. Shorten, Captain James Alfred, B.a., -p., 
es F B.Ch., 1.M.S. Medical College, Oal- 
cutla. 


1909 ea 6. 


1908 Mar. 4./ R. | Shujaat Ali, Nasirul Mamalik Mirza, 


| Khan Bahadur, Acting Consul-General 

for Persia. 10, Hungerford Street, Cal- 

| culta. 

1916 Aug. 2. |N_R. | Shukla, Ashwani Kumar, 8B.A., LL.D., 

| Council Member, Mewar State. Udaipur. 

1902 Feb. 5. | N.R. | Shyam Lal, Lala a. A., LU.B.. M.B.A.S8., 

i Seah ec Dy. Collector and Ilakadar 
| (Retd.). Nawabgqunj, Cawnpore, U.P. 
1913 Mar. 5.\|L.M.\*Simonsen, John Liouse, p.se., _ F.t.c., 
| FASB, Forest Research Institute and 
College. Dehra Dun. 

1918 Feb. 6 |N.R.!| Singh, Badakaji Marichiman. 38, KAhi- 
chapokhari, Katmandu, Nepal. 

1894 July 4.|N.R.| Singh, Raja Kushal Pal, m.a. Narki. 

1899 Aug. 29.|N.R.| Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain, Bahadur, %G.C.1.E., G.0.8.1., 
Maharaja of Benares. Ramnagar Fort, 
Benares. 

1909 April 7. | N.R.| Singh, Prithwipal, Raja, F.n.a.s., F R.s.a., 
F.r.s , Talukdar of Surajpur. Chandra- 
has Palace. Hathannda P.O., Dist. Bara- 

| banki Oudh 

1899 Nov. 6.|L.M | Singh, H. H. The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja 

b | Sir Rameshwar, 6.0.1 £., K.B.E., D.Litt., 
| FR aAS., FP.U. Darbhanga. 

1919 Nov. 5.|N.R | Singh, Shyam Narayan, M.B.E., M.L.A.. 

Rai Bahadur, Bihar and Orissa Civil: 

fd Service. Patna, EI.R. | 

“1804 Feb. By i -R. | Bingte HLH. The erent Vishwa Nath, 

cone Bahadur. Berton Bacar” 3 














Date of Election, 
RD July 


1912 Sept. 


1916 July 


1913 July 
1920 June 


1901 Dee. 
1923 Mar 


1904 Sept. 
1908 Dec. 
1922 Feb. 


1923 Aug. 


Lo16 July 
1922 Sept. 


2 1922 Nov. 
1921 Mar. 


1907 June 


Us . A 1920 Jan 


4. 


| 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal ‘ cix 





N.R. | Sinha, Rudra Datta, M.a., LU.B., M.R.A.S- 


R, 


Nazirabad Road, Lucknow. 


shidabad. 


wr Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimgqunj, Mur- 


Sircar, Ganapati, Vidyaratna. 69, Belia- 


ghatla Main Road, Calcutta. 


N.R.| Siva Prasada, BA., M.R.A-S, U-P.c.s (Re- 


R. 
ees 


R. 


28. 


to 


? 


R. 


R. |*Suhrawardy, Abdullah Al-Ma’mt 


N. R. Suhrwardy, Hassan, Major, M.D.» 


| eS ‘1/P-F.M.C. Gi , LI Ry. 
: Su 22 A ‘Raj, Be ae ru ru, 






tired). Civil Lines. Fyzabad, Oudh. 
Skinner, S. A., Engineer and Director, 
Messrs. J essop & Co., Ltd. 93, Clive, 
Street, Caleutta. 


*Spooner, David Brainerd, 0.8.6., Ph.D, 


¥.a.s.n.. Dy Director- General, Archxo- 
logy. Benmore, Simla E. 

Stamp, I. Dudley, B A., D.Sc., Geologist. 
Clo Postmaster, Rangoon (Kiulliecrankiz 
Sidcup, Kent. England). 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest. M.A, 8.8c. 
Ramana, Dacca, 

Steen, Major Hugh Barkley, M.B., I.M.53, 
1, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta. 


| Stewart, Major A. D., t.m.s., Director, 


Public Health Laboratories, School of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. Cal- 
cultla. 

Stow, Alexander Montagu, M.A. (Cantab ), 
VU.B.E., L.C.8., Punjab Commission, 
Settlement Commissioner. Kashmir. 

Street, W.S. C/o Messrs. Shaw Wallace & 
Co., Calcutta. . | 

Strickland, Lieut.-Col. C. A., U™M.s., Prof. 


of Medical Entomology, School of 'Trop- 


ical Medicine. Calcutta. 


Strickland-Anderson, Mrs., Composer and 
Author. Suite 143, The Grand Hotel, 


Calcutta. 


Sturrock, Lieut.-Col. G. rG. LM.8. Aes | 







Park Mansions, Calcutta. 


~~ == z' 


harul Millat, M.A., D.Litt, LL.D., FA FA. 
Barrister-at-Law. 56, Mi ayaayie Street, 
Calcutta. 
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cx Proceedings oj the 


x Date = Election. . . 
_ _ Universities Mission. Kalimpong, Dist 
Darjeeling 


1919 June 4., A. | Tacchella, C. F. H. PBurope (C/o Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore). 
1909 Jan. 6.) R. | Tagore. Kshitindranath, B.A.. Tatwanidhi. 
5/1 B, Baranashi Ghose ond Lane, Jora- 
. sanko, Caleutta. 
1898 April 6.| R. | Tagore The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Pradyot = 
| Coomar, Bahadur, Kt Pathuriaghatta, 
| | Calcutta. 
1904 July 6.) F.M.| Talbot, Walter Stanley, 1.c.s. C/o Messrs. 
ig King & Co., 9, Pall Mall, London, 


S.W. 
1893 Aug. 31.)L.M. Tate, George Passman. 56, Cantonment, 
Bareilly, U.P. 


1906 Dec. 6.|L.M. Tek Chand, The Hon. Dewan, o.-n.e., 
Ics, B.A., MRA.S., Barrister-at-Law, 
Commissioner, Ambala Divn. Ambala 
Cantt., Punjab. 


1878 June 5.| F.M.| Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, > 
Bart, o.1.%., Indian Arfhy, 9, Pall Mall, 
London. 


1909 Aug. 4.|N.R.| Thompson, John Perronet, M.a., 1.c.s., 
Chief Secretary, Govt. of the Punjab. 

| | Lahore. 

1904 June 1.| R. |*Tipper, George Howlett, M.a.,_ ¥F.G.5., 

| M.I.M.M., F.A.S.B. C/o Geological Survey 
) a of India, Calcutta, a 
(1861 June 5.|L.M.| Tremlett, James Dyer, w™.a.,_ 1.0.5. rat 
~+ (Retired). Dedham, Essex, England. — 

1917 Dec. 5.|N.R | Tripathi, Ramprasad, Reader in Modern ~ 
E ester History. The University, Allaha- . 4 

. a See ™ 





é : a 
f ~ . 
>. J 


| le es 1901 Mar. 6. 


7 | *Vogel, Jean Philippe, ‘Litt.D., Y.AS.Be he oe 
University, Leiden, Holland. — &- ws . 
B. "1804 Sept. 2 27.| L.M.| Vost, oe ‘Col Wiliam, 

















1906 Sept. 19.) N.R.| Whitehead, Richard Bertram, t.c.s. 
| Rupar, Umbala. Punjab. 

1915 Jan. 6. |'N.R.| Whitehouse, Richard H., bD.se., 12.5. 
Central Training College, Lahore. 

1919 May 7.|N.R.| Wills, Cecil Upton, p.a., .¢c.s. Nagpur. 

1906 Mar. 7.|N.R.| Woolner, Alfred Cooper, m.a. Panjab 

. University, Lahore. 

1908 April 1.| R. | Wordsworth, William Christopher. Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. 

1894 Aug. 30, N.R | Wright, Henry Nelson. t.c.s., District 
Judge, Bareilly. 


1919 Feb. 5.|N.R.| Yazdani,Gholam,™.a Hyderabad, Deccan. 
1906 June 6.| F.M.| Young. Mansel Charles Gambier. Ahagaul 
' P.O., Dinapore, B.1.R. 


1919 July 2.|N.R.| Zafar Hasan. Archeological Survey of 
India, Delhi. 


SPECIAL ~HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Klection. Se 


1884 Jan. 15.| Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of 


_ Assyriology, Queen’s College. Oxford, Eng- 
land. 
1884 Jan. a Monsieur Emile Senart. 18, Rue Frangois Ter, 
Paris, France. 





_ | HONORARY FELLOWS. 


= . 










1879 June 4. Dr. Jules Janssen. Observatoire pert Se pe 

Physique de Paris, France. oo ee ee 

1896 Feb. 5. | Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, - 
“eee pikes Cambridge, Maserteaan 
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Proceedings of the 
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bs 1906 Mar. 


1911 Sept. 
1911 Sept. 


1911 Sept. 


i. 


6. 


Hi. 


6. 


1915 Aug. 4 


1915 Aug. 
1916 Dec. 


1917 May 
1920 Feb. 


1920 Feb. 
1920 Feb 


1920 Feb. 
1920 Feb, 


«1920 Feb. 
1920 Feb. 






D,.Litt., LL.D... F.B.A., Lc.s. (Retired.) Rath- 
farnham, Camberte: y, Surres 4, England. 


The Most Hon'ble Marquess Curzon of - 


Keddleston, K.G., M.A... D.C.L, FR.S. 1, 
Carlton House Terrace, London. S. WwW. 

Alfred William Alcock. C. 1.K., M.8., Es. D., F.B.8 
Heathlands, Belvedere. Kent. 

Edward Granville Browne, M.A... M.B. (Cam - 
bridge), F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S, (London), F.B.A. 
Pembrooke College, Cambridge. 

Mahamahopadhvava Kamakhyanath ‘Tarka- 
vagisa. 1111/4, Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 

Prof. Sir Paul Vinogradoff, F.p.a., p.c.1 
19, Linton Road, Oxford, England, 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, ‘Kt., O.M., M.A., Sc.D. 
D.Sc., LL.D., Phop. Trinity College. Cambridge, 
England. 

Dr. G <A. Boulenger, F.r.s, Lu.p., British 
Museum (Nat. MHist.). Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W. 

Herbert Allen Giles, Professor. 10, Selwyn 
Gardens, Cambridge, england. 


Sir Charles Eliot, K.c.m.@., ¢.B., M-A., EL.D., 


p.c.t. H.M. Ambagsador at Tokyo. | 
Prof. Sylvain Lévi Collége de France, Parts. 
Sir Aurel Stein, K.c.1.8., Ph.D. D.Litt, D.Se., 
p.0.1., F.B.A. Srinagar, Kashmir. | 
Prof. A. Foucher, pD.uitt. University of Paris 
Arthur Keith, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., LL D., F.R.S., 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


R. PD. Oldham, Esq, F.R.S, F.G.8., FR.G.S._ 


1, Broomfield ‘Road, Kew, Surrey, England. 

Sir ‘David Prain, Kt., O.M@., 0.1.E., M.A., M.B., 
LL.D., F.RS.E., ¥.L.S., F.RS, F.Z.S.,  M.R.I.A- 
ros Botanic Gardens, K ae 





Sir Joseph Larmor, Kt., Ps, M.A, D.8e., spe in 


D.O.L., F.B.8., FR AS. “’ambri Ree 2) 
Sir James Frazer, Kt., ee eeepie 


Surrey, Sia “ 
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Asiatic Sociely of Bengal. exill 
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lection. 


1922 June hs 
1922 Nov. 1}. 


| Sir OF.E., M.D., 
F.R.C.P_, F.R.S., 


Prof. 


Leonard Rogers, kt., 
M.S. 
A.C. Maecdonell, M.A... Php 


FELLOWS. aye 
Date of Rievtion. dz) 
LOLO Feb. 















N. Annandale, Esq., p.sc., ©.M.Z.S., F-L.S. 
1910 Feb. 5 The Hon’ble Justice Sic Asutosh Mukhopa- 
) dhyava, Kt., ¢.3.1., M.A, D_L., D-Sc., F.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.E, Z 
1910 Feb. 2.| I. H. Burkill, Esq., aa., F-.1:s. 7 
1910 Feb. 2. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, c t. BE, 
| M.A. 
1910 Feb. 2 | Sir Thomas H. Holland, K.c.s.1., K.c.1.E., D,Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. - 
1910 Feb. 2.| T. H. D. La Touche, Esq., it Po 
1910 Feb. 2.| Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, ph.v., Indian Army 
(Retired). 
1910 Feb. 2.} Sie Prafulla Chandra Ray, kt., D.sc. 
1910 Feb 2 Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., 0.1-&., M.D., 
- | B.S., F-R.C.P., F-R.C.S , F.R.S., L.M.S. =< 
1910 Feb 2.| Sir E. D. Ross, kt., 0.1.8., Ph.D 
1910 Feb. 2°| M. W. Travers, Esq., p-sc., F.R.s. 
1912 Feb. 7.| H. Beveridge, Esq., 1.c.s. (Retired). 
1912 Feb. 7..| Sir J.C. Bose, kt., C.8.1., C...R., M.4., 9.8c. 9 
1912 Feb. 7.| P. J. Brihl, Esq., ph.p., ¥.c-s. os 
1912 Feb. 7 | Capt. S. R. Christophers, 1.M.S. 
1912 Feb, 7. | Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Eaq., s.A., 
1913 Feb. 5. | J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., rh.p , Litt.n. 
1913 Feb. 5.) Dr. S. W. Kemp, B.A. i; Se 
1915 Feb. 3. | Major E. D. W. Greig, c.1.8., wp., ite, ‘ ial } 
1915 Feb. 3. G. H. Tipper, Esq., M-A., F.G.8. i? 
1915 Feb. 3. D. B. Spooner, Esq., Ph. D. 
1915 Feb. 3.| H.H Haines, Esq., F.c.u., F.1.s. 
1916 Feb. 2.; R. Burn, Esq., C.T.R., 3.0.3; 
1916 Feb. 2.) LL. L. Fermor, Esq., A.R.s.M.,, D.Sc. F..8 ae 
Me. 1917 Feb. 7.| F. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Se. a a 
1918 Keb. 6; J. L. Simonsen, Esq., Php. 


ine Lieut.-Col. D, Bee ys M.D., IM 
i. ‘Suhraws 


; ty 7 nun 
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1919 Feb. 5. Major R. B. Seymour Sewell, 1t.m.s. 
- 1921 Feb. 2. Lieut.-Col. F. Wall, o-a1.a.. 1.41.s. 
~ 1921 Feb. 2.) U.N. Brahmachari, Iisq., M.A., Ph.D., M.D. 
1921 Feb 2. 2B. L. Chaudhuri, Esq., B.A. D.Se., FI.S8., F.RS & 
1922 Feb. 1. E.H Pascoe, Esq. rh ey D Sc., F.G.S. . 
Sa. Sage 1922 Feb. |. Ramaprasad Chanda, Esq., BA. ' 
1923 Feb. 7. 8S. Khuda Baksh Esq. m.a, B.c.L. ~ 
1923 Feb. 7. Dr. G. N. Mukherjee, B.a., sp. ] 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Date of Et Elections SN ees ae = ee 
1885 Dec 2.| Dr. A. Fihrer, Prof. of Sanskrit. 5, Dorenhbaci- 
strasse, Binningen, Basel, Switzerland. 
1902 June 4.| Revd. A. H. Francke. Europe. 
r 1908 July 1.| Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, pB.a. 19, 
| Visvakos Lane, Calcutta. 
1910 Sept. 7. | Shams-ul-Ulama Ahmad Abdul Aziz (Nayati), 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab Aziz Jung Bahadur. 
Aziz Villa, Aziz Bagh, Sultan Poora, Hydera- 
u bad, Deccan. 
«1910 Sept. 7.| L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Rao Bahadur, 
st B.A., L.T., F.R.A.1., University Lecturer in 
2 Anthropology, Calcutta University. Calcutta. 
1910 Dec. 7.| Revd. Fr. H. Hosten, 3.3. St. Joseph's College, 
. Darjeeling. | 
1915 Mar. 3. E. Brunetti, Esq. 27, Chowringhee Road, Cal- 
. culla. . 
1919 Sept.3. | H. Bruce Hannah, Esq. Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
age: Jan. 5. Professor Shahay Ram Bose, M.D., Ph.D., F.L.S., 
Prof. of Botany, Carmichael Medical College. 
Belgachia, Caicutta. 
Pierre” Johanns, B.Litt. (Oxon), Prof. of Philo- 
sophy, St. Xavier's College. Calcutta, _ 
Vedantabisharad Anantakri: shna Sastri. By 1, 
; Srectopet Mallick: Lane, Calcutta, ovr 
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the interval, have been received by the Socicty, his name shall 
be removed from the List of Members. 


The following members will be removed from the next 


xn meta List of the Society under the operation. of the above 
rule: 

H. G. Carter, M.B., Ch-8. 

H. P. Martin. 

C. F. H. Tacchella. 

B. A. White. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1923. 
By RETIREMENT. 


Ordinary Members. 
A. 5S. Allan. 
Dewan Bahadur Seth Ballabhdas. 
Dr, S. K. Banerjee. 
Sir C. A. Bell. 
Captain Ali Reza Brandon. 
W. Rh. C. Brierly. 
Vanamali Chakravarti. 
Promode Rrakas Chatterjee. 
G. R. Charke. 
_ D. A. David. 
Prof. B. C. Dutt. 
C. H. Elmes. 


Atal Behari Ghosh. r. 


Prafulla Chundra Ghosh. 

Sir W. R. Gourlay. : 
K. A. K. Hallowes. 

Dr. E. H. Hankin. 

A. M. Heron. 


Bios: . O. F. Jenkins. 
A»: F. S. Kerr. 


Netai Churan Law. 
J.T. Marten. 
Adar Chandra Mitra. 
3 - Major J. C. More. | 
Sa Dr. . Muir. . 
ee Mk W. W. K. Page. | ; 
ye a It. -Col- Ss ss ete, 
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Ordinary Fellow. 
Lt.-Col. A. T. Gage. 


By DratH. 


Ordinary Members. 


W. EF. M. Campbell. 

Kumar Devendra Prosad Jain. 

Sir C. S. Kesteven. ; 
Siva Narain Mukherjee. ~ 
Raja A. V. Jugga Kao. 

Khagerdra Bhusan Roy. 


Honorary Feliows. 


Lt.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen., 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. ‘ 


Ordinary Fellows. 


Sir H. H. Hayden. 
I. Vredenburg. 


Associate Members. * . 


Rev. J. D. Bate. _— 

Rev. E. Francotte. 

Pandit Jainacharya Vijayadharma Siri Svaraji (Cr 
Vijava Dharma Siri). 





ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. a 
RECIPIENTS. | rat <;— 
1893 Chandra Kanta Basn. " 


1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, M.A. - 
. J nan paren Chakravacti, M.A. 
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1918 Bibhutibhushan Dutta, w.sc. 
1919 Dr. Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. 
1922 Abani Bhusan Datta, mw a., Php. 
1923 Bhailal M. Amin, na. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 
RECIPIENTS. “hing 


1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 
1903 Major Ronald Ross, F.K.C.S., C.B., C.1.E., F.B.8., 
1.M.s. (Retired). 
1905 Lieut.-Col. D. D. Cunningham, F-n.s., C.1.B., 
ILM.S. (Retired). — 
1907 Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Aleock, m.B, LL.D, — 
C.1.E., F.B.38. 
1909 Lieut.-Col. David Prain, M.A., M.B., LL.D., F-R.S., 
1.M.s. (Retired). 
1911] Dr. Karl Diener. 
1913 Major William Gien Liston, M.vb., C.1.£., 1.M.3. 
1915 J.S. Gamble, Esq., ¢.1.£., M.a., F-n.s. ‘ 
1917 = Liett.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, 
a F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.R.G.8. 
“1919 oN. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., ¥-L.8. 
L)- a F.A.S.B. | 
va. 1921 Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, F.R.S., C.1.E., 
by F.R.0.8., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.O.P., i.m.s. (Retired). 
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ORDINARY 


(Chronoloyvical, ) 


Tremlett, J. Dyer. 
Baden-Powell, Baden 
atS B. Smith. | 
Houstoun, G. L. 
Beveridge, H. 

Temple, Sir Carnac. 
Rai, B. C. 

Kennedy, P. 


Miles, W. H. 
Middlemiss, C. 8S. 


Shastri, Haraprasad., 
Mehta, R. D. 


Mukhopadhyaya, 
otosh. 


Sir 
Lanman. CuK. 
Criper, W. R. 
Pennell, A. P. 

La Touche, T. H. D. 
Nimmo, J. D. 
Phillott, D. C. 


Ray. Sir Prafulla C. 


Molla, Sir racic 


if 


ae) 





MEMBERS. 
Maharaja Vishwa 
| Nath, Bahadur. 
July 4. Singh, Raja Kushal 
Pal. . 
Aug. 30. Wright, H. N. 
Sept. 2 Abdul Wai. 
i>. den VP SBU. IN: WN, 
ve ee Vest, VY. 30 
1895. 
Mar. 6, Base, Sir Jagadia C. 
July 3. Beatson-Bell, Sir 
Nicholas D. 
Monahan, F. J. 
Aug. 29. Rai Chaudhuri, J. 
Sept. 19. De, K. C. 
iso. 
Jan. 8 Burn, R,. 
1897. 
Dee. 1. _Seth, M. J. m 
1898. ~ 
Jan. 6. Doda, W. RK. 
Feb. 2. Bose, A. +" 
Mar. 2, Barnes, H. C. 45 
April 6. Tagore, Maharaja Sir 
rodyat C. 
May 4. Mukherjes. Sir R. N. 
1899. 
Aug. 2. 
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sf Rogera, Sir Leonard. 
Butcher, F. 





Grieve, J. Ww. 








* A. ’ 


1903, 
July 

1904, 
June 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


» 1905. 

75 Jan. 
Mar. 
May 
Aas 
Aug. 
Dec, 

L906, 
Jan, 
Mar. 


te 
June 


80 


85 







Sept. 
Oet, 
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Rov, Maharaja J. 


Pilgrim, G. E. 
Tipper, G. H. 
Aulad Hagan. 
Talbot, W. 8. 
Fermor, lL. L. 
Parasnia, D. B. 
Annandale, N. 
Stapleton, H. E. 


Rankin, a bi 
Banerji, M. 
Graves, H. G. 
Ghosh, A. C. 
McCay, Pp. 
Maraden. E. 


Chapman, J. A. 
Nahar, P. ©. 
Woolner, A. C. 


g Cc 
Whitehead, R. B. 
Finlow, R. 8. 
Luard, Cc. E. 
Dentith, 4. W. 
Mahalanobis, S. C. 
Tek Chand, 


Banerji, R. D. 
Suhrawardy, A 
Brown, J. C. 
Christie, W. A. KR. 
Cotter, G. de Purcell. 
Haines, H, H. 


Brahmachari, U. N. 
et otge aac a 


Shujaat Ali, N. M. M. 
Harrison, 
vorth, Ww. oR 


G. | 





Aug. 
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Pinks: ronneas Dd. 
Thompson, J_ P. : 
Brown, P. “. 
Briihl, R 

Ganguli, O. K. 
Christophers, S. R. 
Donovan, C. 

Webster, We E. 


Greig, E. D. W. 
Kirkpatrick, W. 
Dhavle, 8. B. 
Kemp, 5. W. | 
Botham, A. W. 
Jain, Podamraj. 
Gravely, F. H. 


120 


12m 


Tate, oe 


Sir Bijoy 


13m 
Atkinson, A. C, 

Lomax, C. E. 

Chatterjee K. K. 


Kamalu ddin A. 


Kazim Shirazi, A. M. 
Ganguli, M. 


145 
Singh E aA. H. 


Singhi. B.S 


_ MacMahon, P. S. oh apts be 
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July 4, 
Au 6, 
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170 Jan. 6. 
Fob. 3. 
April 7. 
175° Aug. 4. 
Sept. 1. 
Oct. 27. 
lols. 
18006 Jan. §= (5. 
Feb 2. 
Mar. 4 
1856060C April 5, 
June 7. 
July 5. 
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im Aug. 2. 
Sept. 27. 
1o17. 
April 4. 
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Aug. 1. 
Oct. 3. 
200060 «Dec. 35. 
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Law, S. C, 
Law, B.C. 


Cartor, H. G. 
Whitehouse, R. H. 
Ahmad Ali Khan, H. 
Belvalkar, 5S. K. 
Otani, Count K. 
Gurner, C. W. 
Cleghorn, M. L. W. 
Das Gupta. H. ©. 
Chatterjeo, A. ©. 
Roy, K. J. B. 


Chatterjee, K. N. 
Hamilton, C. J. 
Majurndar, N. K. 
Mohammad VYauf, H. 
Mukerjee P. Kk. 
Saha, R. N. 
Mahajan. 8. P. 
Naseer Hosein. 
Sarkar, G. 
Street, WwW, S. 
Shukla, A. K. 
Sutherland. W. 8S. 


Awati, P. R. 

Datta, R. L. 

Deb, K. H. Kk. 

Dunn, T. O. D. 

Gupta, K. [gar, K. V 
Rancaswarni Aiyan- 
Bhandarkar, D. R. 
Bose, S. N. 

Sastri, A. K. 

Tripathi, R, 


hk. 


) 
; 
; 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Moreno, H. W. B. 
Mukerjoo, T. 

Ray, 5. 8. 

Yazdani, G. a” 
Gupta, S. P. Sal 
Bal, S. N. 

Friel, R. 

Mitra, P. 

Sen, A. C, oe 
Wille, cc. Uy. _ ” 
Matthai, G. 
Tacchella, C. F. H. — 
Boao, A. M. 
Amin-ul-Tslam. 
Banerji, P. 
Banerji, P. 
Zafar Hasan. 
Sakseena, D. P. 
Manry. J. C. 240 
Dube, B. M. 

Gambhir, J. 3. 

Hemraj, KR 

Larmour, F. A. 

Misra, P. N. 245 
Pascoe, E. H. 

Singh, 8S. N, 


Mangalik, M, 8. 
Mivar. S..Parameshara, 


o 250 


Keir, W. T. 
Brij Narayan. 
Ballardie, J. H. de 


angu | 255 
Khuda Bakhsh, . a AS 
Lahiri, A “. « P 
Mahalanobis, Lp pier 

aye. 
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Chatterjee, N.C. 

Connor, F. P. 

Ivanow, W. 

Maxumdar, B. C. 

Mohammed Akbar 
Khan, 


Ray, Maliaraja J. 
Jain, Chhote Lall 
Mukerjee, BR. 
Mukerjee, S.C. 
Sinha. G. 
Sturrock. G. C. 
Hartog, P. J. 
Ghatsk, Prof. Joyotis- 

chandra. 
Muzamilallah Khan, 

Mohammad, 
Deb, P. K. 
Roy, H.C. 
Hora, 8S. L. 
Shah, E. H. 
Kumar, A. KK. 
Ranking, G. 53. 
Barua, B. M. 
Kumar, A. 
Telang, P. A. 

. 


Bhattacharya, V. 5. 
Chopra, KR. N. 
Megaw, J. W. D. 
Raman, C. V. 
Sinha, Kumar G, 
Stewart, A. D. 
Abdul Ali, Ries F.M, 


Banerjee, 5. 


Hoge, J. C. 


April 
** 
May 


June 
July 


oe” 7S. 


a e 


oxx 


Dutta, B. . 

Fijlep, E. G. 

Gosawarni, 8, 0. 

Schomberg, R. C. F- 

Bhattacharya, 5S. P. 

Mookerjee, R. K. 

Das-Gupta, 8. N. 

Anderson, L. Strick- 
land. 

Sarkar, 8. C. 

Blackett, Sir Basil P. 


Barber, ©; pl 1 
Jinavijayaji, Muni. 
Shanks, Capt. G. 
Fry, A. B. 

Gupta, N. — 
Labey, G. T. 


315 


. 


® 
S20 
- 


320 
Bhukhanwalla, R. M. 


A. 
Collenberg, Baron H. 


335 


Ottens, N. 

Rethmeer, W. H. 
Biswas, K. 
pst a M. — ™ 
oe oe J. . ; > ZA “. * 











Proceedings of the Ordinary Monthly 
General Meetings, 1923. . 


JANUARY, 109023. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 3rd, at 6-15 p.m. 


. 


PRESENT. 
Dr. P. J. Briar, DSc., F.A.S.B., in the chair. 
Members : 
Abdul Wali, Maulavi. Kemp, Dr. 8. W. 
Chanda, Mr. R. Manen, Mr. J. van 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. Nashipur, Raja Bahadur of 
Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce. Sinha, Kumar Gangananda 
Iwanow, Mr. W. And another. 
Jain, Mr, GC. Lb. 
a Visitors : . 


Mr. N. Chanda and others. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and sonBrmed. 
. Twenty presentations were announced, 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected 

as Ordinary Members :— 
(1) CG. R. Nair, Commission Agent, Standard Cil €o. of 
“New York, Blathiculam, Eranhipalam, Malabar. — we 






ae Proposer : S. W. Kemp. hg SO ack Pee. 
ae ‘Seconder: N. G. Majumdar, | " “= 

3 ' a ie <e (2) Phanindra Nath oe rma ees Philatelist, Numiamatist, 

‘ vakheri, Rajputana. 


Wh Proposer > N. G. Majumdar. -“ 
be Setondet:: S. W. Kemp. as 


ahe General Secretary reported that Lt.-Col. A: T. G 
. had septs’ a desire to withdraw from the anes 


ey al 
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CXNIV Preceedings of the 


The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section in January, 1923. 


ome - 
, FEBRUARY, 1023. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the 
month was held on Wednesday, the 7th, at 10 p.m. 


PRESENT. : bs 
N. ANNANDALE, Esq., C.1.E., D.Sc., CM.Z.5, F.GS., 


F.A.S.B., F.R.S.E , President, in the chair. ’ 
Members : 
Abdul Ali, Mr. A. F. M. Hannah, Me. H. Bruce 
Abdul Wali, Maulavi. Insch, Mr. J. 
Agharkar, Prof, S. P. Iver, Prof, L. KR. A, 
-Aunandale, Dr. N. Jain, Mr. C. L, 
Bose, Prof. S. BR. Kemp, Dr. 5. W. 
Brown, Dr. J. Coggin Khuda Buksh, Mr. 8. 
Brown, Mr. Perey Latif, Syed Abdul 
Bruhl, Dr. P. J. Majumdar, Prof. N, G. 
Chanda, Mr. R Manon, Mr. J. van, «3 
Christie, Dr. W. A. Kk. Mookerjoo, Bebu Rama Prasad 
Cleghorn, Miss M. L. Moreno, Mr. H. W. B. 
Das Gupta, Prof. H. ©. Raman, Prof. C. V. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. Ray, Prof, H. C. 
Francotte, Rev. FE. Tipper, Mr. G. H. 
Ghattak, Prof. J.C. And othera. 
Visitors ; 
Allen, Mr. and Mra. G. J. Fleming. Bie. A. ae . 
Biswas, Babu Kalipada Bundeniineas: Mr. P. ¥. 9 nS tes 
Da Costa, Mr. A. F. W. And others. Cas. : 


Datta, Babu Atul Chandra 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. _ 


a The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected ie > 
as Ordinary Members :— 5 eae al 
ain George Shanks, B.A.,. M:D.;- "C: M, By (MeGill 4 re * 
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Proposer: W. A. K. Christie. 
Seconder: G. H. Tipper. 


The President drew the attention of those present ‘to 
the following exhibit. 


List of Exhibits shown after the Meeting on the 7th Ss 
February, 1923, 


l. RAMAPRASAD CHanpa.—Evxhibits from the Archaeo- 
logical Section of the Indian Museum acquired in 1922. 


(a) Tefracotta human pair dug out of the Maurya 
stratum, Bhir Mound, Taxila. 

(6) Steatite relic casket with lid dug out from Sirkap, 
Taxila. 

(¢) Copper inkpot dug out from Sirkap, Taxila. 

(d) Glass tile dug out from Chir Tope, Taxila. 

(¢) Stucco figure of Buddha dug out from Sahribahlol. 

(/) Stucco figure of Buddha dug out from Sahribahlol 

(g) Persian vase excavated by British soldiers digging 
trenches north of Baghdad at a depth of some 
18 feet below the surface. 

(hk) Crystal stupa from Nepal (7) ‘ 

: (i) Bhairava and Durga from Nepal (?). 


2. N. ANNANDALE.—Jndian specimens of the Danish 
Balance. 


3. N. ANNANDALE. SS Pinsranle of Stataiey from @ 
temple in the Ganjam Dist., illustrating legends of the origin of 
the Ganges. f 


% 4. N. ANNANDALE.—Vlholographs illustrating house decora- 
wo tion in an Oriya village. 


5. S. Kuemv.—Rare Grustacea obtained at the mouth of the 
«River Hughli, by members of the Bengal Pilot Service. 


is: LReROEe: Law Hora.— Fishes modified fer fife in hit 







— eS nt aply> Leneeh Brows.— Four Tibetan RDG Caner (Pang: os a 
has). A — 5a er ee * t. = ‘ 
pe Oa onax VAN Ma nen.—Collection of Tibetan ethnogra- — 
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e | 10, J. CocGin Brown.—A collection of Bronze Age 
implements from Yiin-nan. 


‘ll. D. KR. Buanparkatk.—An unpublished copperplate o 
the Kasthrakitta King Amoghavarsha ; some coins ; dks ee 


The President announced that the next meeting of the 
-* Medical Section would be held on the 14th February, 1923. 


— > ——. 
MARCH, 1923. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 7th, at 6-15 p.m. 


PRESENT. 


N. ANNANDALE, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F-LS., 
F_.AS_B., F.R.S.E., President, in the chair. 


Members : 

Abdul Wali, Maulavi Ghosh, Mr. T. P. 
Agharkar, Prof. 5. P. Hora, Dr. 5. L. 

Bose, Prof. 5. R. Jain, Mr. C, L, 

Grown, Dr. J. Coggin Manen, Mr. J.van 
Briihl, Dr. PJ. Mitra, Prof. Panghanan 
Ohanda, Mr. R. Mukhorjee, Dr. G. N. 

. Chapman, Mr. J. A. Prashad, Dr. B. 
Christie, Dr. W. A. BK. Ray, Babu Sasadhar 
Cleghorn, Miss M. L. NED dor Saas Pandit A. C. 
Das-Gupta, Prof. H, C. And others. 

Visilors : 
Biswas, Babu Kalipada And othors, 


Cleghorn, Mias O. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. _ 
Fifty-nine presentations were announced. | 
The General Secretary read the names of the following — 
gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various — 
ey Committees during 1923 :— 3 Rae 
Finance Committee. ) ne Ae. 
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Philological Committee. 


President. 

Treasurer. 

Secretary. 

Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Ke. 
M. M. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Babu Nilmani Chakravarti. 


~~. 


Dr. J. L. Simonsen. 


Aga Mubammad Kazim Shirazi. 
Babu Rama Prasad Chanda. 
Two Philological Secretaries, 
Dr. Suhrawardy. 


Shame-ululma Maulavi Hedayet 


Hossain. 


fon. Joint Secretaries, Science Congress. 


Prof. C. V. Rainan. 


Building Committee. 


President. 

Treasurer. 

Secretary. 

Sic Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Ke, 
Sir R. N. Mukherjee, K.C_ LE. 


H. A. Crouch, Esq. 

W. K. Dods, Esq. 

M. M. Haraprasad Shastri. 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq., Ph.D. 


Publication Committee. 


President. 
_ Treasurer. 
Secretary. 
Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt. 
Biological Secretary. 


Physical Science Secretary. 
Anthropological Secretary. 
Medical Secretary. 

Hon. Librarian. 

Two Philological Secretaries. 


* MSS. Purchase Committee. 


Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Ke. 
A. Suhrawardy, Eaq.,.M.A. 


Secretary. 
Two Philological Secretaries. 


Hon. Numismatist. 


©. J. Brown, Eaq., M.A. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 


Ordinary Members :— 


(6) P. Nandi, M.D., 


Professor of 


Carmichael Medical College, 34-1, Beadon Street, Caleutta. 


Proposer: Ekendra Nath Ghosh. 


Seconder: 8S. N. Bal. 





' 


(7) L. Dudley Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., Geologist, ‘G/o. Post- 


master, Rangoon (Killiecrankie, Sidcup, Kent, England). 
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Proposer: J. Coggin Brown. 
Seconder: W. A. K. Christie. 
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Pharmacology, 
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(10) George Thomas Labey, Bengal Pilot Service, 
5, Loudon Street. Calcutta. 


* Proposer: W. A. K. Christie. 
Seconder: J. Coggin Brown. 


The following papers were read :— 


1. Lity SrrRickLtaxp-ANnDerRsSOoN.— Music and the Hindu 
Pantheon. 


2. GANGANANDA StnHa.—On some Maithili Dramas of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries. 


3. C. V. Raman.—(a) A theory of the Viscosity of Liquids, 
(6) Molecular Aclotropy of Liquids. 


4.° N. ANNANDALE.—Bivalve Molluscs injuring Brick- 


work tn the Caleutta Docks. _ 


5. P. J. Brtauc and Katrirpapa Biswas.—On a New 
Species of Cylindrospermum from Bengal. 


6. L. Duprtey Srame and Lestir Lorn (communicated 
by J. Coggin Brown).—A Preliminary Note on the Ezology of 
part of the Riverine T'ract of Burma. 


7. S. L. Hora.—Zoological Results aha Pour in the Far. 
Bast (Fish, Pt. 1). 


Ss. B. PrasHap.—Revision o/ Kobelt’s Nomenclature o} the 
Indian Ampullariidae, 

The President drew attention to the following exhibits :-— 

1. N. ANNANDALE.— 


Copy of C. W. Beebe’s *‘ A Monograph of the Pheasants.” 
4 vols. 


Jonan Van ManEn.— 
A Collestion of materials on the 84 Beles 


resenting them. 
5 b) A Tibetan picture, howls Re otuke from 
2 ially snd eg containing the 
4 . | nted pis tas re 
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APRIL, 19232. 
The Monthly General Meeting of the Society of the month 
was held on Wednesday, the 4th, at 6-15 pn. 
PRESENT. 


rN, ANNANDALE, Esg., CI.E.. D.Sco.. C.M:.Z.S., F.L.8;, 
F.A.S.B., F-R.S.E.. President. in the chair. 


Membere - - 
Abdul Wali, Mavulavi Hora, Dr. 5. L. 

Agharkar, Prof. S. P. Jain, Mr. C. L 

Brown, Dr. J. Coggin Knowles, Major R. 

Chanda, Mr. R. Latif, Syod Abdul 

Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. Manen, Mr. J. van « 
Christie, Dr. W. A. K. Moreno, Mr. H. W. B. 

Cleghorn, Mies M. L. Prashad, Dr. B. 

Dikshit, Mr. K, N. Tipper, Mr. G. H. 

Ghosh, Mr. T. P. And others. 

Gupta, Mr. N. 

Visitors - 

Miss ©. Cleghorn. And others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Sixteen presentaéions were announced. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as _ ° 
Ordinary Members : 


(11) Jatis Chandra De, M.A. (Lond.), Student, 11, Ray 
Street, Elgin Road, P.O., Calcutta. 
~ Proposer: Syed Abdul Latif. 
Seconder: Rama Prasad Chanda. 


(12) Bibhuti Rai Chaudhuri, Lawyer, M.A., B.L., PwD 







eae Si). S0.;-etc. 
— Proposer: Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
Ss | Seconder : C. V. Raman. 





Pa ps: (13) Brij Mohan Sharma, Educational Dept, 
eemnene, D.A. Vv. High School, Lucknow, “ Lahara,”’ 
Proposer: Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 
Seconder: W. A K. Christie. ery 
telat Merchant, 4, Bankshall Street, C 
7. A. K. SEB, a 
onder r og . Tipp 
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3. Haripas Mirra.—Epigraphic Notes. 


. 4 4H. C. Rosrsson and ©. B. Ktoss.—Some Remarks 
; on Mr. C. Stuart Baker's New Volume on the Birds (Second ed.) 
in the ‘ Fauna of British India.’ 


- 5. Zoological Results of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition 
to Yunnan in 1922, under the leadership of Pror. J. W. 
Greocory, F.R.S. ’ 

(2) J. Coactn Brown.—A brief account of the country 
traversed by the Expedition. 

(6) N. Anwanvdatr.—Land Molluscs. 

(c) B. Prasnapv.—Bivalve Molluscs. 

(dq) S. W. Keme.—Decapod Crustacea. 


The General Secretary reported the loss by death of the 
following members :— 


l. E,. Vredenburg. 3. W. BE. M. Campbell. 
2. Kbhagendra Bhusan Roy. 4. Sir C. 5S. Kesteven. 


The General Secretary reported that the following mem- 
bers had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society :— 


1. A. 8S. Allan. s. C. BR, Elmes. 
2. W.R. C. Brierly. x 9, A.M. Heron. sa 
3. Netai Charan Law. 10. G. R, Qlark. 
4. Lt.-Col, R. F. 8. Schomberg. ll. BhagavatiSahay. 
5. Lt.-Col C. L. Peart, 12. E. H. Hankin. 
6 A. D. Pickford. 13. Sir C. A. Bell. 
TS Bt-Oal | Pon oS. McCombie 14. SirW R. Gourloy. 

Young. 15. O. F, Jonkins. 

The President read an obituary notice of E, Vredenburg. 

(See below.) 


The President announced that the next meeting of the 
aes Section would be held on the: llth April, 1923. 
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Knowles, Major R, Moreno, Mr. H. W. B. 
Majumdar, Prof. N. K. Mukerjee, De. G. N. 
Manen, Mr, J. van Prashad, Dr. B. + 
Mookerjee, Hon. Raman, Prof, C. V. | 
tosh And othera. 
Visitors - ? 
Kumar, Babu Surendra Nath Mukerjee, Babu Birendra Nath 
Martin, Mra. 1 Je A. Ottley. Rev. dD B., and Mra. 
Martin, Mr. J. A, And others. 
-. The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
: Twenty presentations were announced, 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
“Ordinary Members :-— 


_ (15) Major W. L. Harnett, 1.M.S., Supdt., Campbell Hos- 
pital, Sealdah House, Lower Circular Road, Caleutta. 
Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari 
Seconder: Lt.-Col. J. W. D. Megaw. : 


(16) #. O. Shebbeare, Dy. Conservator of Forests, c/o. 


; Office of Conservator of Forests. Darjeeling. 
, Proposer: D. AH. Lees. 
: Seconder: C. A. Bentley. . 


(17) Baron HH. Riidt von VCollenberg, German Consul- 
General, 2, Store Road, Ballyzung, Calcutta. - 


‘Proposer: Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
Seconder: N. Annandale 


(18) HH. 2, Méller, Merchant, 18, Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Caleutta. rat | 
_ Proposer: Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. (VER tee 
we _ Seconder: N. Annandale. _ Vag he hp, es 
(9) R. M.A. Bhukhanwala, Merchant, Partner of Bhu- 2 
____ khanwalla & Sons, 10, Canning Street, Calcutta. 8 —™S 
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The General Secretary reported the death of the following 
Member :-— 


Raja A. V. Jugearao. 


The General Secretary reported that the following mem- 
bers had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society :— 
J. C, More. Vanamali Chakravarti. 

P. N. Tagore. A. T. Gage. 

The President announced that Babu Amulva Charan 
Mitra, being largely in arrears with his subscriptions, had been 
declared defaulter and that his name would be posted in 
accordance with Rule 38. 


The President aunounced that the next Meeting of the 
Medical Section would be held on the 9th May, 1923. 


— 


JUNE, 1923. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the month was held 
on Wednesday, the 6th, at 6-15 r.m., in the Museum House, on 
account of repairs in progress in the Society's Buildings. > 
bal 
PRESENT. 


N. ANNanpaLe, Esq.. C.1.E., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S, 
F.A.'S B., F.R.S.E., President in the chair. ; 


Members : ge a 
Bose, Prof. S. R.- Mahalanobis, Prof. ee 
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a3 wea H, Oliens, Civil Engineer, 1. Wellesley Place, 
Proposer : W. Ivanow, eran ? 
Seconder: Johan van Manen. 


(22) dA. Howard, Imperial Economic Botanist to the | : 
Government of India, Pusa, Bihar, 


Proposer: Dr. N. Annandale. 
Seconder: Dr. P. J. Briihl. 


(23) Kali Das, Superintendent, Forests, Jubbal State. 
; P.O. Chopal, via Simla. 


Proposer: Dr. Baini Prashad. 
Seconder: Dr. Sunder Lal Hora. ey 


The following papers were read :-— 


l. Sunpger Lau Hora, D.Sc.—The Adhesive Apparatus 
on the Toes of certain Geckos and Tree- -frogs. 


2. Mersrove J. Sern.—A Manuseript Koran in Classical 
Armenian. . 


he 3. L. Rama Rav.—On the age of the Uitatur Marine trans- 
gression. : 


4. RaMAPRASAD CHanba, B.A, F.A.S.B.—Note on the 
Discovery of Supposed Neolithic W riting in India. | 


" 5. Ramaprasap CHanpba, B.A., F.AS.B. Er ot- Mazum- ane 
dar on the Dates of the Sanchi Inscriptions. Fa 


6. N.K. Masomper, M.A.—Sidhdnta-Sekhara of Sripati. — 
7. C. Bopgn Kross.—On Blyth’s Bulbul (Kanthines 





. C. MaAHALANOBIS, M.A.—A first study e the ; 
tengah ‘of Bengal Castes and T'ribes. 








Sy 
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CXXXIV Proceedings of the 
A The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 
“ The President drew attention to the following exhibits :— 
1 Dr. J. Coacis Brows— 
* Specimens of Ostrea gryphoides Schlotheim recently found 
in Calcutta excavations. 
2 Dr. W. A. K. Curistize— = 
Specimens of Chalcedony bearing impressions of Chaba- = 
zite crystals. 
3. Basu Cuore Lat Jarn— 
_ Ten Jain religious copper and brass plates (yantras) depict- 
ing Dagadharma (ten vows), Katnatraya (faith, knowledge and 
conduct), Panichaparamesthi (five supreme beings), ete. 
—- > - 
JULY, 1923. 
The Monthly General Meeting of the Seciety of the Month < 
was held on Wednesday, the 4th, at 6-15 P.ms* in the Museum 
House, on account of repairs in the Society's Buildings. 
PRESENT. 
N. ANNANDALE, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., C.M.Z.8., F.LS., 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S.E., President, in the chair. , 
Members : 
Abdul Wali, Maulavi Majumdar, Prof. N. G. 
Agharkar, Prof. 8. P. Manen, Mr. J. van | ; 
Bose, Prof. 5. R. Mookerjee, Hon. Justice Sir Asu- 
r . > . Corgi n tosh ~- tone S. 
abbey On Ps Moreno, Mr. H,. W. B. Mak 
, Christie, Dr. W. A. K. Mukherjee, Dr.G.No 
. Ottens, Mr. We ge Jee 
. Raman, Prof. C. V. _ i? ae os in, 
Sewell, Major R.B.S. | eee 
Singh, Kumar Gangananda a, 
; Andothers, = 
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(25) W. H. Rethmeier, Banker, Maundeville Gardens, 
Calcutta. 


Proposer: N. Annandale. ca 
Seconder: P. J. Briihl. 


The following papers were read :— 


1. J. Coactn' Brown.—On the Occurrence of Ostrea 
gryphoides Schlotheim in Calcutta. 


Pas 2. H. C. Das-Guera.—On the Fossil Pectinidae from 
: Hathab, Bhavanagar State (Kathiwar). | 
? 3. Pramarua Naru Misra.—Lakhsman Samvat. 


+ H. C. Ray.—Allusions to Vasudeva Krishna Devaki- 
putra in Vedic Literature. 


The General Secretary reported that the following 


members had expressed a desire to withdraw from the 
Society :— 


- LL. 8. K. Banerjee. 2. B.C. Dutt. 


The President announced that there would be no Heating 
> of the Medical Section during the month. 





The President drew attention to the following exhibits :-— ™ 
1. R. B.S. SEwerrt.— 
Pinetarkohs illustrating the formation and general to- 
pography of typical Coral Island. 
2. JOHAN VAN MaNEN.— 
Two manuscripts of the Mahavyutpatti : 
(a) By Csoma di Kéros (Sanskrit, Tibetan, English). 
(6) By Dr. Cordier (Sanskrit, Tibetan). rae 
Printed editions : | re ¥ Seek. . 
Two Russian and two Japanese editions. mh eee 2 
<a: C r " pod : ~ 
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CXXXVi Proceedings of the 
Members : 
Abdul Wali, Maulavi Ivanow, Mr, W., 
Agharkar, Dr. S. P. Jain, Mr. C. L. 
Boge, Prof. S. R. Knowles, Major R 
Briihl, Dr. P. J. Kumar, Mr. A. 
Chanda, Mr. R. Majumdar, Prof. N. K. 
. Cleghorn, Miss M. L. Manen, Mr. J. van 
Das-Gupta, Prof. H. C. Prashad, Dr, B. 
Ghosh, Mr. T. P. And others. 
Gurner, Mr. C. W. 
Vestiors . =. 
Biswas, Mr. K. P, Kelley, Mr. R. F. 
Chopra, Mr. B. N. Sarma, Pandit H. | 
Cleghorn, Miss O. Shanty, Mr. H. ; 
Gurner, Mre. C- W. And others. 


. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-two presentations were announced. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected 
; as Ordinary Members :— 
* (26) Alexander Montagu Stow, M.A. (Cantab.), O.B.E., 
LC.S., Punjab Commission, Settlement Commissioner, Pp 
» Kashmir. 30 
Proposer: Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
Seconder: J. van Manen. 


(27) Bhupendra Nath Basu, M.A. B.1.., Member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State, 14, Balaram Ghosh Street, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Seconder: J. van Manen. 







ae (28) Kalipada Biswas, M.A., Botanical Laboratory, rigs 
College of Science, 35, Ballyganj Circular Road, Caleutta- ater 
Proposer: P. J. Brihi. er: ote 
we Seconder: N. Annandale. 
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3. Y.R. Gupre.—A Grant of the Vakaitaka Queen Prabha- 
vatigupla, 19th year of Pravarasena I]. 


4. W. Ivanow.—Notes on some rare manuscripts 1m the 
Society's Persian Collection. 


The General Secretary reported that the following mem- 
bers had expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society :— 


l. Ali Riza F. J. Brandon. > J. 'T. Marten. -- 


The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during the month. 


The President drew attention to the following exhibits : 


1. J. Coacin Browy.— 


Large crystals of Topaz from Sakaugyi, Ruby Mines— 


Dist., Burma. 


atthe 5 oie of aceanutnate latreillei, Desm. | 
3. N. ANNANDALE.— j 


Recent and Eossil shells illustrating parallel evolution in 
water-snails of the Family Viviparidae. , 


4 RamMaPpRaASaD CHANDA.— , 


A 17th century astrolabe from Benares, made by Muham- 
mad Mugim in 1048 H. (1638 A.D ). Tae 


5. Jowan van Manen.— - 
A small votary stiipa from Buddha Gaya, inseribed, 
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Members : 
Abdul Wali, Maulavi Manern, Mr. J. van 
Btown, Dr. J. Coggin Prashad Dr. B. 
Kazim Shirazi, Aga Muhammad Raman, Prof. C. V. 
Visitor - 

“f One. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Eighty-four presentations were announced. 


The President read an obituary notice of the late Sir 


H. H. Hayden (See below). am 
The President reported on the following matters of in- 1 
terest :-— . 


(a) Issue of two new volumes of M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. on Veda 
and Geography. 

Resolved to put on record and convey to M. M. 
Shastri the congratulations of the meeting. 

(6) The progress of the building operations in the 

Society's Premises. 


The following papers were read :— =a 


Il. N. ANNANDALE.— Aquatic Gastropods (Zoological Re- 
sults of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to Yunnan in 1922). 


2 W. M. ‘TarrersaL..—Crustacea Amphipods (Zoological , 
Results of the Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to Yunnan in 
1922). 


3. R. EB. S. Seweiw..—Geographic and Oceanographic 
Reasearch in Indian Waters. 


. 4. Sat Kort Dorra.—On a Peculiar Disposition of the 
Liver and the Kidney in the Genera Ciarias | accobranchus.— 


Ss 
5. R. C. Masumparn.—The Date of the Seach Dyn 











of Bengal. 
‘The General Secretary reported that the following memb 
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PRESENT. 
R. D. Mera, Eso., C.I.E., J.P., in the chair. “. 

Members : 
Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. Iyer, Mr. L. K. A. 
UPS, Prof. H, C. Kazim Sirazi, Aga Muhammed 

ikehit, Mr. K. N. Manen, Mr. J. van 
hoah, Mr. Swe A Moreno, Mr. H. W. B. 
Gupta, Mr. N. Raman, Prof, C, V. 
Hannah, Mr. H. Bruce Vidvabhusana, Pandit A. C. 


Ivanow, Mr. WW. 


Visttor - 

One. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirty-two presentations were announced. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected 
as Ordinary Members :— 


(29) Shahanshah H. Rizvi, B.A. (Alig.)., Journalist and 
Zamindar, 14, Victoria Street, Lucknow (Oudh). 

Proposer : M. Kazim Shirazi. 

Seconder: Abflul Wali (Khan Sahib). | 

(30) B. N. Chopra, Asst. Superintendent, Zoological Sur- 
vey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Proposer: B. Prashad. 

Seconder: 8S. L. Hora. ~ 

(31) F. J. Meggitt, Professor of Biology, University 
College, Rangoon, 

Proposer: B. Prashad. 

Seconder: 8S. L. Hora. - 

(32) Ashutosh Shastri, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Caloutta. 

Proposer : Haraprashad Shastri. 

Seconder: N. Annandale. 


(33) N. F. Barwell, Captain (General Staff), H.M. Forces, 


8. Staff Barracks, Fort William, Caloutta (and Beacon Hill, 


West Runton, Norfolk, England). 


Proposer : N. Annandale 
Seconder : Johan van Manen. 


(34) P.S. Jackson, Engineer, General Manager for In 





The English Electric Co, Ltd., D-4, Clive Buildings, ( il 


Proposer: Johan van Manen. Sah FP, 
: Seconder > Ww. Tvanow. | 7‘: ie ees 
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(35) Vishnu Tatyaji Korke, Fellow Royal College of Phy- 
sicians (Edin.), Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 


“ Proposer: N. Annandale. 
Seconder: B. Prashad. 


(46) H.H. Lakshman Sen. Raja of Suket State, Suket 
7 State, Punjab. 

Proposer: N. Annandale. 

Seconder: B. Prashad. 


(37) Shiva Bandhan Pande, Retired Tahsildar and Zamin- 
dar, Ramaipatti, Mirzapur. . 

Proposer : Syama Behari Misra. 

Seconder: P. K. Telang. 


(38) Dr. Gunvantray Chunilal Sheth, N.D., ete., Agricul- 
tural and Medical, Shethfalia, Post Bulsar, Dist. Surat, Bom- 
bay Presy. 

Proposer: W. Ivanow. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 


The following papers were read :-— 

1. Asput Watu.—Life and Letters 
Mulk Mahru, and Side-Lights on Firuz Shane 
to Lakhnauti and Jajnagar. 





2. W. Ivanow.—A Brief Revises of the Persian Buf ga dre 


WwW orks in the Society's Collection of Mss. 


; 3. JoHAN vaAN Manen.—On the character fe (Ohana) 
an Lao T'sze’s Tao-King. 


” Medical Section would be held on the 12th December 
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Obituary Notices. 


EK VREDENBURG. *. 
(1870—1923.) 


By the death of Ernest Vredenburg the Society has lost 
an active member of many years’ standing. His contributions - 
) to our Journal were neither numerous nor lengthy, but he 
a rendered the publication committee good service on many 
occasions and always took a real interest in the work of the 
Society, while his important contributions to geological science 
and also to the history of art made him a very worthy and 
conspicuous member. 

Vredenburg was a man of strangely mixed personality, 
which perhaps only a few of his intimates could appreciate at 
its full value. Almost as much an artist as a scientific man he 
has told me that in his youth he hesitated between a musical 
and a geological career. Both his family history and his train- 
ing gave him a broad outlook on life that was not always 
advantageous td him in an official atmosphere. His cosmopoli- 
tan experience, indeed, was by no means an unmitigated blessing. 
He had no proper language of his own, for he had been brought 
up mainly in France and his English was always that of a 
foreigner. He used to say that his French was as bad, but 
perhaps in this he did himself an injustice, His name was 
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| devoid of sound sense, but exaggerated and unbalanced, as when 
ee he used to say that European civilization ceased to p 












ee re the thirteenth contury and had gone backwards ever ce. | : 
——“iWi#We: had a profound contempt for modern European art ee oi 2 
eften drew no line between art an a oa 
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with his subject and his artistic leanings and strong prejudices 
never rendered him inaccurate, superficial or theatrical. His 
later years, in much physical suffering, were devoted mainly 
to palwontology, but to palmontology of an enlightened kind 
in which the continuity between recent and fossil forms was 
never absent from his mind. He had the moral courage for 
er, issues, without neglecting the necessary drudgery of 
detail. 

In the early part of his service in India he had travelled 
far and wide, from Burma to the Persian frontier and beyond, 
and his note-books were full of observations on men and 
things. As he lay on a bed of sickness month after month he 
seemed to be just beginning some great comprehensive work, 
of which death prevented the very inception. Apart from 
geology he was engaged in gathering materials for a vast 
history of pattern and was always eager to discuss the origin 
and progress from age to age and land to land of any wide- 
spread design in decorative art. He had published many 
papers on different branches of geology and several on Indian 
art: he was one of the most brilliant pianists of his time 
in India; his scientific work was known to all geologists 
and was recognized in the Vatican by the bestowal upon 
him of a knighthood of an ancient order, birt on his friends he 
made the impression of a man capable of still higher things, if 
time were given him. : 

I have attempted no formal biography, no list of his 
memoirs or of the events in his official career. These things 
will doubtless be set forth in an official biography. My aim has 
been rather to give a persona] impression of the intellectual 
side of the man. This is not the place to talk of the manv 
kind things he did, especially to talent in adversity, of his 


filial piety or of his religious faith. His life-work remains 
enshrined in the ‘‘ Records’’ and the ** Memoirs of the Geo- 


logical Survey of India" and in the memory of his friends. 
«“ After Life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.""  -N. AnnanDaLe. 
(Read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 4th April, 1923.)— 
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Director of his department in 1910 and held the post for eleven 
years. He was President of this Society in 1917 and 1918, after 
serving it 9 years as a member of the Council. He contributed 
to the publications of the Geological Survey of India a long 
series of papers on most branches of geology, but perhaps his 
most important work, undertaken in collaboration with Sir 
Sydney Burrard, F.R.S. was a monograph on the geography and 
geology of the Himalayas published independently by order 
of the Government of India. His presidential address to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal was on ‘the Age of the Earth.’ 

In private life Hayden was a man of great generosity. 
Naturally impulsive and ad y-mnturous and often tortured by 
acute neuralgia, he exer ‘ccd great reserve and self-control and 
few were aware 4 sufferings. Although naturally colour- 
blind, he had trained his eye to appreciate differences in 
tint in such a way that this physical defect interfered little 
with mineralogical work. He took part as geologist in the 
military expedition to Tibet in 1903-1904 and returned to that 
country in the temporary service of the Tibetan Government in 
1922. In the meanwhile be bad made himself acquainted with 
the Tibetan language, which he spoke fluently—an example 
of the determination with which he carried through everything 
he did. He took « keen interest in Oriental and especially 
Tibetan art, of which he had aécumulated a small but 
choice collection, and was a man of wide general reading 
and intellectual interests. 

His end was what some call tragic, for it was swift 
and unexpected. He was killed by an avalanche while moun- 
taineering in the Alps, a pursait to which he was extremely 


fond. . N. ANNANDALE. 
(Read in the Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 7th November, 1923.) 
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Deputations. 
- CenTENARY Roya. Astatic Society or Great 
BrRtrain anD IRELAND. 
London, July 17th, 19253. 
Report by Sir Thomas H. Holland. 
6, Wetherby Gardens, | 
London, 3.W. 5. ’ 
The General Secretary, July, 23rd, 1923. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Dear Sir, 


Referring to your letter No. 1182 of the Ist June last, asking me 
to act as one of the representatives of the Asiatic Society of Bor 
at the Centenary Celebration of the Royal Asiatic Society, I have the 
honour to report as follows :-— 


I wrote to Colonel Phillott in order to arrange with him for a 
joint Address on behalf of the A.S.B., but Colonel Phillott told me that 
your letter had reached him too late to enable him to alter his plans for 
a visit to Scotland. I was consequently compellgd to act alone, but I 
consulted Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, who happengd to be in London, 
and he approved of the Address to the Royal tic iety, of which IL 
now enclose a copy. I hope that this Address also has the approval of 
the Council of the Society. 

You will notice from the programme of the Centenary Meeting that 
the A.S.B. took the senior B ceased among the Society's representatives, and 
throughout the whole of the proceedings frequent references were made 
to the respect with which the AS. B. is nogee rded by all Orientalists, 

At the Centenary Dinner, which was held on the 20th) it, I was 
asked by Lord Chalmers to support His Excellency Japanose 
Arnbassador in proposing the She foe eae Society, bad b § enclose n 
report of the Speech made on your beh 7 

The rest of the a ings of the Conference held dur “er 
past week will bo recorded apt the tcansebabite of the Society, and will b 

available to you in due cot ee 
T feel aie that our President and his colleacues 

be pleased to know that one of the Orientalists w: who ore 
erence was Monsieur Emile warped sheet as on. Kaows 

ie pena as Membere elected to : Cent 

He is Rew. one*of 
er. 
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Centenary Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, July Lith, 1923- 


Address by Sir Thomas H. Holland reprezenting the Asiatic “. 
Society of Bengal. 


It is just forty years since the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
celebrated the centenary of its foundation, and, among the 
many friendly communications then received from abroad, one 
of the most treasured was a message of congratulation from 
this distinguished Society to its acknowledged parent 

The relationship between the two Societies is closer than 
that of normal affiliation or community of object. Your 
Founder and first Director had been previously for nine years 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal It was there, 
eleven years after he as a young writer of 17 had joined 
the East India Company’s service, that he took up the study of 
Sanskrit and joined the rapidly growing company of men 
who were attracted by Sir William Jones’ discovery of the 
relationship of Sanskrit to the European classical languages, 
and by his recognition of correlation lines with European 
chronology, establishing a datum for Indian history. 

Colebrooke’s name is still held in reverence by Indian 
scholars, officials and lawyers as the one rightly chosen to 
complete Sir Witliam Jones’ unfinished task of translating and 
editing the great Digest of Hindu Laws. 

Since he gathered around him a company of kindred 
spirits at the Thatched House in St. James’ Street on the 
memorable 15th March 1823, other retired members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal have formed a continuous stream 
of recruits to this Society, which, like that in Bengal, was 
formed here and has since been successfully maintained to 
éarry on the wide programme laid down by the original Bengal 
resolution, namely, an “ enquiry into the history and antiqui— 
ties, arts, sciences and literature of Asia.” 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal has now entrusted to me the 
privilege and honour of conveying to the Royal Asiatic Society 
its sincerest congratulations, recognising with maternal pride, 
that whilst your Society, during the latter part of its century, 
has specialised in branches of Oriental literature, archeology 
and history, its list of members has continued to expand, 
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as one of the links by which the two countries are bound in 
an eternal friendship as parts of the King’s great Empire. 


: (Sd.) T. H. Hou.anp. 


Remarks by Sir Thomas Holland at the Centenary Dinner, 
Royal Asiatic Society, July 20th, 1923, 


My selection for the honour of supporting His Excellency 
is due wobviously to the accident that I represent at your 
Centenary the senior among the Societies who have sent 
delegates to express their affectionate respect for your Society. . 

For a purely scientific man to be selected for this privilege od 
—and by the Mother of all Asiatic Societies—requires some 
explanation 

As Dr. Thomas has explained, the Bengal Society 
maintains to day, as definitely and fully as it did when 
founded, its activity in natural and physical science. "The 
scope of the Royal Asiatic Society was first designed on 
similar lines, but, whilst vou have maintained your wide 
geographical range, you have dropped your science, and have 
gradually specialised in Asiatic archwology, philology and 
history. 

Indeed, it is because of your activities that the word 
“‘ Asiatic ’’ has acquired this special significance in the world of 
culture, just as the word ‘“‘ Oriental,’’ which originally referred 
to the geographical origin of the unusually hard and lustrous 
gem-stones brought to Europe by the East India Company, 1s 
now applied by the European lapidary to any gem-stone of 
special lustre and beauty, wherever it comes from. 

Those of our Bengal members, on their retirement to Eng- 
Jand, who are devoted to science, naturally turn to their own 
specialised institutions in London, with the Royal Society 
at their head. ‘Those. however,.who were active members 
of the Philological Branch when in India, naturally look forward 
to membership of this Society on their retirement. ps 

Thus it follows that there are probably few members of — 
the Bengal Society at home who are qualified to aap ere 
critically the great work done by the Royal Asiatic ociety, 


except those who are already, or at any rate ought to be, oy 


members of it themselves. MP abo, bga2: 

In this difficult position, the Bengal Society 
compelled to choose as its delegate one of its me 
is able to do no more than admire the work o 
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When [ thought the Asiatic Society had no further trust 
to impose, they did me the honour of asking me to be their 
delegate at your Centenary celebration. ". 

My science is to most of you a modern study ; the science 
is, but the geologist deals with a living past, beside which 
the creators of your archeological remains are but the upstarts 
of vesterday. | 

You deal, however, with the works of men, men whose — 
descendants in India to-day are still swayed by the traditions: 
of their great past ;—traditions which have a real influence on 
the character and outlook of the people living in India to-day. 

‘a There was not an Indian official at the Centenary meeting 
on Tuesday who did not feel that his thoughts were exactly 
expressed by the Prince of Wales—and expressed with the 
aphoristic crispness which is the special characteristic of 
that Royal student of men—when, in referring to the blend of 
scholarship with official duties, he stated that “ this scholarly 
spirit is in itself a manifestation of the loftiest conceptions 
of public service ; for rightly to serve is rightly to understand 
those among whom service is passed.”’ 

As a junior official, as a private visitor to India and as 
a member of the Government, I can recall many instances of 
the way in which the Asiatic Societies have facilitated the work 
of administration. 

There are various Societies in this country designed to 
bring together the East and West. Their aims are worthy ; 
their good effect sometimes noticeable. But the only political 
harmony that is natural, real and permanent is that which 
enables a student to forget altogether whether his fellow- 
student is Asiatic or European; that is, when political theories 
and racial self-consciousness are obliterated by the common 
pursuit of knowledge merely for its own sake. is 

Tf I were asked to quote examples of those who help most 
to cement the friendship of East and West, I should begin my 
list, not with political reformers, but with those niembers 
of the Bengal Society who still carry on their ‘ Asiatic 
research work here—men like gn. Grierson, Vincent 

ae Smith, Pargiter and Denison Ross. And among institutions, 
not those that seek artificially to create political tranquility— 
ite a OL. even institutions like the League of Nations, but the 
ss Royal Asiatic Society. — ee | 
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"Proceedings of the Medical Section, 1923. 


Seven meetings were held during the year and all were 
well attended. The policy of throwing meetings of the 
Medical Section open to medical visitors has resulted in several 
new applicants coming forward for membership of the Society, 
but it is hoped that several regular “ visitors’’ will realise 
that it is their duty to join the Society. All the papers 
presented or read have received publication, either in full or ¥ 
in précis, in the Indian Medical Saxe or in the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research. 


———<> — 


FEBRUARY, 1923. 


A mecting of the Medical Section of the Society was held ; 
on Wednesday, the l4th February, 1923, at 6-15 P.M. 


PRESENT. . 
Maszsor R. Krowtres, I.M.S., in the chair. 
Members : 


Acton, Major H.W., LM.S. Megaw, Lt.-Col. J. W. D., M.B., 

Bose, Dr. S. R. I. 

Chatterji, Dr. K.K., F.R.C.S8. s ey Mant Oa E.. gigs et -E. . ; 

Ch a, Major R.N., MiA., 2 ob ‘ 
De. Dr. J C. Stewart, eae A. D3 D.P.H.. as 
Ganguli, "Capt. P., M.B. I.M.8. | im 
Visitors: 45. = A 


The Minutes of the last meeting were confirmed anit signed. _ 


A paper was read by Lt.-Col. J. W. D. eee 2 “MS.on ae 

“'The Epidemic Dropsy Problem.” err a ae 

. The author set himself to answer certain qui st at nu . 

(1), Are beriberi and epic oie ee ee ee ror 
_ ‘diseases? ay icons tiafon come Rent Nabe: ee | see 
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this does not strengthen the case for regarding human beriberi 
As an avitaminosis. ; 

If so, then our views as to the causation of epidemic drops¥ 
should undergo revision, and the trend of present day evidence 
was towards regarding the disease as due to rice intoxication. 


Dr. S. Sundar Rao read a paper on ‘The Problems of 
Filarial Endemicity."’ 


Lewis in Calcutta in 1872 was the first person to diseover 
microfilarie in the blood of man. ‘To-day in connection with 
F. bancrofti there was no evidence for any other life-cycles 
a than those in man and in the culicine mosquito. Three factors 
were essential to produce filarial endemicity:—(1) The worm 
must be present in man or be imported into the area. (2) 
The correct and efficient insect vectors must be present. (3) 
There must be suitable soil,—usually one low-lving and water- 
logged,—with suitable conditions of atmospheric temperature 
and humidity. The distribution in India was very clearly de- 

- fined, and closely adjacent areas might shew heavy infection in 
one with none at all in the other. Much further work on the 
problem was required. 


Both papers were freely discussed, and the meeting termi- 
nated at 8-15 P.M. 


————2-—— 


MARCH, 1923. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
- on Wednesday, the [4th March 1923, at 6-15 p.m. . 








PRESENT. ae 
- Lr.-Coronen J. W. D. Mecaw, I.M.S., in the chair. 
ee Members : ‘ 
° hattacharya, Dr. S., M.B. . Knowles, Major R., [I.M.S. 
iad Bechinrashanl? iat Bahadur U.N., Shanks, c t. G., M.D., I. M.S. 
Pe - _ M.A.,M.D., Ph.D., F.A.5.B. Stewart, ajor A. D., D.P.H., . 
ra . Das, Dr. c. B. . 5." u I.M.5. | 
Le Lae  Gourlas s Lt.-Col, cC.. A., D.8.0., rs 
iat ee. Aone ae 
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Dreyer technique, asall other methods might prove unreliable. 
With the Dreyer technique however, the agglutination due to 
énteric fever could be distinguished from that due to previous 
anti-enteric inoculation. Dealing with three groups,—typhoid 
fever in those inoculated against B. typhosus only, paratyphboid 
infections in those inoculated with the triple T A.B. vaccine. 
and with controls,—non-enteric fevers in inoculated persons,— 
the author shewed how, with enteric fever in the inoculated sub- 
ject, there was a steady, regular and marked rise in agglutina- 
tion titre, which enabled a certain diagnosis to be given by the 
test, even in those previously inoculated. <A change of from 
100 to 200 % in the titre of the serum was diagnostic. 7 


Major A. D. Stewart, D:-P.H.; I:M.S., read a paper “On 
the Selection of a Disinfectant.”’ | 


The author pointed out how confused were ideas on the 
subject. Under different circumstances, different reagents 
might be wanted ; a mere insecticide, a deodorant, a bactericide 
which would kill the ordinary fecal bacteria, or—more 
rarely—a strong bactericide capable of killing bacterial spores. 

The criteria for an ideal disinfectant were next discussed, and 
those most commonly in use were discussed. Questions of the 
matter to be disinfected, when and how toeapply the disin- 
fectant were discussed For steam disinfection the simpler 
apparatus,—such as the Serbian barrel—is the best for this 
eountry. Formaldehyde vapour is a powerful bactericide, but 
does not penetrate, and is not an insecticide. Sulphur dioxide 
is an efficient insecticide, but a poor germicide. Quicklime is 
one of the most easily procured and efficient of antisepticsin =~ 
sn country; for use wit h feces, it should be used slaked with 
ittle water and well stirred in, it is perhaps the pees ira 
an iseptic for this purpose, and always easily available in 
India. 

The chlorine derivatives were valuable jicides, but 
tended in India to rapidly lose their stability. The new y-intro- 
duced electrolytic chlorine, however, maintained its avaliable Es 
chlorine content remarkably well in sg sine he climates. Co’ 















work. The coal-tar derivatives were much over-rated. H 
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APRIL, 1923. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
at G-15 p.m. on Wednesday, the llth April, 1923. 


PRESENT. 


Lr. -Cotoner J. W. D. Mecaw, I.MS8., in the chair. 
Members : 


Acton, Major H. W., LM.S8. ( hopra, Major R. N. LM.S. 
Bose, Dr. SS. R. | Gourlay, Lt.-Colonel C. A., D.S.O-~ 
Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur Dr. I. M.S. 
U. N.. M.A... M.D., Ph.D., Knowles, Major R_., I.M3S8. 
F.A.3.B. Muir, Dr. E., M_D., F.R.C.S EL 
Campos, Dr. J. J. 
Connor, Lt,-Colonel F. P., D.S.O., 
LMS. 


Visitors : 26, 
The Minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and signed. 


A paper was read by Major H. W. Acton, 1M.S., (with 
Dr. Ganpati Panja as joint-author) on “ Leucoderma.” 

The authors pointed out how very common is this condi- 
tion in India and how little understood. True leucoderma 
must be carefully distinguished from the pseudo-leucodermas 
due to leprosy, syphilis, etc. It affects all races and all ages,— 
the majority of cases seen at the skin diseases clinic at the 

- Galeutta School of Tropical Medicine being under the age of ten 
a years, and many being unmarried girls whose matrimonial 
: ‘prospects were endangered by the condition. Over 100 cases. 
had been studied at Calcutta in a year. 

The skin pigment, melanin, is produced by the melano- 
blasts of the skin by the action of a ferment,—tyrosinase,—on ~ 
certain amino-acids of the aromatic series. The supply of the | 
fatter comes from the gut, and is to some extent under the 

-—s eontrol of the ductless glands and of the sympathetic nervous 

ry eer ‘true leucoderma the melanoblasts shew no defective 
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on the extremities; the dhoti type, with lesions on the iliac 

crests; the muco-cutaneous type, with lesions starting at the 
junction of skin and mucous membranes ; and the diffuse type, 
where the whole body may become white, leaving but an occa- 
eee patch of pigmentation, with pigment in the iris and the 
1air. 

Treatment is at present purely experimental, but the 
existence of possible intestinal infections should be looked into 
in each case, since this may interfere with the supply of the 
necessary amino-acids. At present Jouchi,—an indigenous drug 
with some reputation in the condition,—was being tried, both 
locally and orally. 


The paper was accompanied by a very complete set of 
colour plates of the disease, and led to an interesting dis- 
cussion. 


Rai Dr. U. N. Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., F.AS.B., 
then read a paper on “The Excretion of Antimony.” 


He laid emphasis on the entirely different rates of urinary 
excretion of trivalent and of pentavalent salts of antimony 
after their intravenous injection. With trivalent salts the ex- 
cretion was slow, but with the pentavalent salts it was very 
rapid during the first 24 hours after injection,,and thereafter 
the curve followed that for the trivalent salts. Hence in the 
treatment of kala azar by antimony] salts intravenously, 
pentavalent salts might be therapeutically much more effective 
and much less toxic than trivalent ones,—and his experimental 
work with his newly-introduced urea stibamine, a pentavalent 
salt, gave promise of very good results. 


The meeting terminated at 8-5 P.M. 
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A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 
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_ Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S., read a paper on “The Causa- 
tion of Asthma and its Treatment.’”’ | 


The author defined the term “ asthma’ as not constitutitg 
a disease, but a symptom-complex, due to many different 
causes. Of various views put forward, the explanation that 
asthma was an anaphylactoid phenomenon merely confused the . 
issue, Owing to our ignorance of the causes of anaphylaxis ; 
whilst vaccine therapy was frankly experimental. | 


The true causes of asthma might be divided into :— 


(a) Latrinsic.—Here emanations from different animals and 
various pollens might be the cause. Woodhouse has shewn 
that the toxin of cat-asthma is soluble in water and alcohol and 
is therefore nota protcid. Probably such emanations are of 
the nature of volatile amino-acids. 
(5) Intrinsic.—Here we had asthma due:—to respiratory 
infections, such cases coming on late in life and being benefited 
by vaccine therapy; cases of intestinal origin, usually coming 
on in early life or being hereditary, and shewing susceptibility 
to certain foods ; cases due to intestinal infections and derange- 
ments, where local lesions in the gut permitted the absorption 
into the system of pressor bases which gave rise to bronchial 
spasm ; and—most rarely of all—local septic foci in the body. 
Against such invasion there was an elaborate defensive 
mechanism, consisting of a marked eosinophilia, a hydrogen ion 
concentration in the organs which would not permit the pressor 
bases to act. and the activity of the endocrine system. Final- 
ly the tonus of the nerves concerned was important and 
explained individual susceptibility to such toxins; so that 
asthmatic patients could be classified into vagotonics, patients 
with sympathetic predominance, and a mixed group of hyper- 
excitability of both systems. oie. 
The treatment of any cases of asthma, therefore, depended 

upon its exact causation. The sputum should be examined for 
| wt Charcot Leyden crystals and for essinophile leucocytes; the 
ss blood for eosinophilia ; the feces for intestinal infections. The 


be 


ss group due to extrinsic causes could be treated by cutaneous 
tests and immunization with the different extracts from ani- 
ss mals and pollens. The defensive mechanism must be studied, 


sand often organotherapy is indicated. The treatment of a case — s 
does not mean the labelling of it “asthma” and the preserip- 
individual 
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worm infections, the authors first considered the impurities 
present in ordinary commercial samples. A pure product 
haying been prepared for them by Major Boyd, 1.M.S , it was 
subjected to (a4) experiments on animals to test toxicity, and 
(6) clinical administration to over 230 cases of ankylostomiasis 
in hospital. Experimentally it was found to kill both ankylos- 
tomes and Necators at dilutions of 1 in 3,000 and stronger, but 
not in weaker dilutions. It caused depression of peristalsis. 
but a reflex rise of blood pressure by irritation of mucous 
membranes. On inhalation it has a markedly irritant effect 
upon the bronchi, and this may lead to collapse; the drug 
should never be given to struggling children for fear the gelatine 
capsules containing it may break in the trachea and cause such 
reflex collapse. Dogs to whom large doses were administered 
shewed little if any degeneration of the liver. Tested clinically 
in hospital use they claimed that carbon tetrachloride is the 
most efficient anthelmintic known against hookworm infection ; 
that given in medicinal doses and followed by an after-purga- 
tive of saline it is safe; that the chief contra-indications are 
impaired hepatic efficiency, whether due to alcoholism or not, 
and possibly heavy Ascaris infection in children: but that 
therapeutic doses do not appear to damage the liver, even in 
such subjects as are weakened and debilitated by concomitant 
kala azar. : 


_—_—< 
SEPTEMBER, 1023. 
A meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was held 


at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine (owing to the 
Society's premises being under repairs) at 5 p.m. on Wednes-— 


day, the 12th September, 1923. | 


PRESENT. ma me foes 


) ) A RCE tf, 
Lr -Cotonet J. W. D. Mecaw, I-MS., in the chai 
Members : OA ASE at I CU ERE 
Acton, MajorH. W.,1.M.S.  ——-- Gaurlay, Lt -Colons! C, A., D, 
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Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S., read a paper on * The Treat- 
ment of Bacillary Dysentery.”’ 


The author pointed out that bacillary was some ten-to 
sixteen times as common as amaebic dysentery in tropical 
countries ; yet the former was almost universally treated by 
emetine,—a drug which could only do harm in the bacillary 
type of dysentery. The proper treatment of bacillary dysen- 
tery consisted in knowing what to do and when to do it. 

The first essential was accurate diagnosis: (a) clinically, 
from a consideration of the temperature chart and examination 
of the stools macroscopically ; (6) by microscopic examination 
of the stools; and, lastly, if the dysentery were bacillary and 
not amcebic, by typing the dysenteric organism present,— 
where mannite was the chief sugar to employ in differentiating 
the Shiga from the Flexner group of organisms. Both Shiga 
and Flexner bacilli produce endotoxins, but the former also 
produces a potent exo-toxin, which is responsible for the severe 
and sometimes fatal collapse associated with this type of 
infection. ‘This toxin had been isolated; it was produced 
especially when the Shiga bacillus grew in a fluid substrate rich 
in amines, and whether a given Shiga bacillus infection might 
prove merely a mild diarrhoea, or a severe and fatal toxmmia, 
might depend up6n the conditions in the substrate, t.e., upon 
the proteose content in the gut. 

The causative bacilli live on the surface of the colon 
mucosa,.—in more severe cases in the solitary follicles, and only 
rarely do they penetrate into the blood stream and cause a 
septicemia. Not infrequently,—inasmuch as some 15 per cent. 
of humanity in the tropics harbour &. hisfolytrca,—this pro- 
tozoon would be found in typical bacillary dysentery stools, 4 
source of confusion to the student. . 
| In treatment the first essential was rest. One should no 


be eliminated and a carbohydrate diet given; in a Flexner in- 
fection proteids could be given, and such patients not infre- 


the attack, wh 
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four hours, and when the patient was convalescent liquid 
paraffin should be the aperient used. As convalescence set in 
sedatives, such as bismuth in large doses,—e qg., one drachm of 
the carbonate every six hours and, finally isofgul or bael sherbet 
rnight be resorted to. 

Acute bacillary dysentery should never be allowed to lapse 
into chronic bacillary dysentery; yet such cases were very 
frequently seen —especially in connection with Flexner infec- 
tions. Here vaccine therapy, the administration of iodides, 
the examination of the intestine after a bismuth meal to ascer- 
tain the amount of mechanical obstruction and visceroptosis 
present and its treatment, and not infrequently the administra- 
tion of polyglandular extracts for the marked endocrine defi- . 
ciency which was so often associated with such states, might be 
indicated. Such cases were the despair of the general practi- 
tioner in the tropics—chiefly because he would not take the 
trouble to investigate their real «tiology,—and he usually tried 
to make such patients over to someone else. 


A long discussion followed Major Acton‘s paper, in which 
Colonel Barnardo gave his views on and experience of the 
disease, dwelling especially upon the difficulties of the treat- 
ment of the disease in young children. . 


Rai Dr. U. N. Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., - 
F.A.S.B., then read a paper on ‘‘The treatment of cases of 
Kala Azar resistant to the Antimonyl tartrates with Urea 
Stibamine ; and the Therapeutic value of Stibamine in Kala 
Azar.”’ 


The author pointed out that urea stibamine was the anti- 
mony analogue of soamin. He defined resistant cases as those 
which were not cured after the intravenous injection of a total 
eourse of 2 grammes of either sodium or potassium antimony 
tartrate. In such cases,—full detail’ of several of which were 
given,—he had found in urea stibamine an absolute cure, the 
patients having been under observation and having remained 
well for some.six or more months after the cessation of treat- ~ 
ment. Cases which had failed to respond to total courses of 
mmes of tartar emetic, had yielded to a short 








from 2 to 6gra 
course of 9 or 10 injections of urea stibamine. ga ae 

Dr. Brahmachari’s paper. was followed by an interesting 
discussion, in which Dr. L. 7 
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OCTOBE R, 1oO23. 


A meeting of the Medical Section was held at the Calcugta 
School of Tropical Medicine at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, the 
10th October, 1923. 


PRESENT. 
Lr.-Coroner J. W. D. Mecaw, I.M.S., in the chair. 
Members : 


Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. Harnett, Major W. L., I.M.S. 


Bal, Dr. 8. N Knowles, Major R., L.M.S 
Bose, Dr. 5S. R 


Gourlay, Lt.-Colonel C, A., D.8.0., 
I M.S. 


Visitors: 22. 


_ The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and 
signed, 


Lt.-Colonel C. A. Gourlay, D.S.O., 1.M.S, read a paper 
‘On Experiences of Venereal Diseases among Indian Women.” 


The author first recounted the history of Indian legisla- 
tion on this subject and then detailed the working and organi- 
sation of the Yoluntary venereal diseases’ hospital for women 
at Alipore, with its staff of one visiting physician, two hono- 
rary physicians, two resident physicians, and nurses and 
establishment. In dealing with such patients in India one was 
faced by continual difficulties, the first being that patients did 
not resort to hospital until the disease was well established, 
the second that they would not stay in hospital until cure was 
assured, and almost invariably left as soon as symptoms were 
relieved. One of the most interesting results which had 
followed careful microscopical and serological investigation of 
these cases was the rarity of a simple infection; thus of 73 
eases of bubo admitted in 1922, 52 had soft sores, 18 had 
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son's treatment is one for adult British soldiers, weighing some 
10 to 12 stone each; and an examination of the Alipore 
patients shewed that their average weight was only 6 stone. 
Finally, therefore, a course of treatment had been worked 
out, which (4) attempted to achieve the maximal curative 
effect during the one month which the patient was willing to 
spend in hospital; and was (4) non-toxic. This consisted in 
four weekly injections of stabilarsan —which the author pre- 
ferred to novarsenobillon,—accompanied by daily mercurial 
injunctions. the advantage of the latter being that the patients 
held a daily inunction drill, that it could be stopped the mo- 
ment that symptoms of mercurial poisoning appeared, and that q 
the patient—on leaving hospital—was given a further one 
Month's supply, which it was hoped she would use. 
This scheme could not be claimed to be ideal ; on the other 
hand it appeared to be the most practicable one, under the 
existing conditions. He quite realised the large proportion of : 
relapse cases which they admitted, but saw no way of improv- 
ing results with patients who refused to remain in hospital 
until complete cure was ensured. 


A discussion followed Colonel Gourlay’s paper in which 
Dr. K. S. Roy, Honorary Physician to the Alipore Hospital, 
gave an account of the Sachs-Georgi and Wassermann compara- 
tive results in series of patients, and Major Harnett commen- 
ted on the question of weight. When in charge of a large 
Indian war hospital at Constantinople he had found that 
Harrison’s standard army course was too severe for Indian 
troops, had taken their weights, and had adopted the smaller 
navy course of treatment with better results. Major Knowles 
drew attention to the positive finding of S, pallida under the 
dark ground microscope as being easier and attended with 
more certain results than the Wassermann reaction, and Major 
Acton to the universal misuse of thé Wassermann test for all 
and every type of skin disease. 


Major H. W. Acton, I.M.S., then read a paper on ‘Some 
Rare Diseases of the Skin in the Tropics.” mae 
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commenced with moles and freckles, which developed into 
either endotheliomata or melanotic sarcoma,—the onset of 
bleeding being the herald sign of malignant change. Epi- 
dermolysis bullosa was an extraordinary condition in which 
the patural elasticity of the skin was lost, so that wherever 
pressure occurred, e.g., around the collar band, the back of the 
head, etc., innumerable bullae appeared. 

Of the acquired group of diseases, mycosis fungoides is a 
chronic malignant disease, commencing as an eczema or ex- 
foliatitive dermatitis, and followed by the appearance of 
reddish tubercular or nodulated tumours, or by flat infiltration. 
Scleroderma is a chronic disease characterised by a more or 
less diffuse and indurated hide-like condition of the skin. It 
may follow the distribution of nerve trunks, or affect local 
areas such as the hands and the back of the neck,—coll en 
curiasse. Some of these cases had proved amenable to treat- 
ment with thyroid extract orally. 


Major Acton’s paper was accompanied by a striking set of 
colour plates and lantern slides of the conditions described. 
An exhibition of cinema films of medical interest followed, and 
the meeting terminated at 7-20 p.m, 


o aan 
DECEMBER, 1923. 


A meeting of the Medical Section of the Sosiety was held 
at 6-15 p.m., at the Society's Rooms, on Wednesday, the 12th 


December, 1923. : 
PRESENT. 
Lr.-Cotone.L J. W. D. Meaaw, I.M.S., in the chair. 
Members: : 
Acton, Major H. W., I.M.S. a Lt.-Colonel A. B., D.S.0O., 
Basu, Dr ALS. 


> 
chari, Rai Bahadur Dr. Knowles, Major R., 1 M.S. 
ao ON, M.A... ~M.D., Ph.D., Stewart, Major A D7 DB. Pos 
P,A.5.B. IL.M.8. 
Connor, Lt Colonel F. P., D.S.O., 
LM.S. 


Visttora;: 22. 
The ‘minutes of the last meeting were confirmed and 












signed. — | are 
Lt.-Colonel F. P. Connor, D.S.0., IMS., 
“« Some Surgical Points of Interest. mee 8 
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patient was a European male aged 40 years, and the caleculus,— 
the size of a pigeon’s egg,—had beén impacted in this site for 
seven years. Skiagrams of the condition were shewn. 
Secondly, with the use of iodine solutions intravenously in 

septicaemia and other infections. Here the author had first 
commenced to use such injections for the treatment of plague 
in 1910 with good results. Since that date he had by degrees 
come to adopt the method widely in surgical cases of different 
tvpes,—in generalised sepsis, carbuncles, boils, and septicaemia. 
His results were very encouraging, and he had been further 
encouraged in pursuing this line of treatment by the recent 
appearance in the /ndian Medical Gazetle of an article by ¥ 
Lt.-Colonel W. W. Jeudwine, I.M.S., in which he recorded the 

result of the use of the method in some hundreds of cases, in- 

cluding cases of *‘ septic lung”’ and early phthisis. The sugges- 

tion was at least worth following up. 


Thirdly, with regard to the causation of the common type 
of hydrocele met with in Bengal. This was one of the common- 
est type of cases encountered in surgical practice in Bengal, 
yet we were almost ignorant of its true wtiology. Some were 
perhaps due to filariasis, yet our knowledge with regard to this 
disease has scarcely advanced one iota singe the days when 
Sir Patrick Manson did so much work upon it.* A second type 
was associated with definite changes in the epididymis,—the 
testis remaining normal. Bacteriological examination of the 
fluid in such cases had yielded negative results. Yet some 
were probably of streptococcal origin, and in this connection 
the curious acute streptococcal funiculitis of the cord should 
not be forgotten. ; : 


Colonel Connor's paper was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion in which Major Acton drew attention to the influence 
of the thyroid gland on septic processes, and Dr. Brahmachari 
drew attention to the use of iodine intravenously with benefit 
in influenzal septicaemia, whilst other speakers commented on 
its complete failure in malaria and a azar. A discussion 
which lasted for some time prevented the reading of Colonel 
Megaw’s proposed paper on ‘' The Typhus Group | 
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forward with papers and take part in discussions, there seems 
to be no alternative. One medical member of the Society has 
resigned during the vear, on the plea that the Calcutta Schoo] 
of Tropical Medicine could better run a monthly medical 
meeting of its own, which it would be more convenient to 
attend. Such a separatist policy is to be deplored. The 
Medical Section of the Society should afford a common meeting 
ground for all medical members, together with those interested 
in those branches of the natural sciences which have an import- 
ant bearing upon medicine. Louis Pasteur never qualified as 
a medical student; yet he exercised a more profound influence _ 
upon both medicine and surgery than did any medical practi- 
tionerofhisera. The Medical Section is too much out of touch 
with the other and more general activities of the Society. 
Lastly, several distinguished and habitual ‘ visitors’’ to 


_ meetings of the Medical Section should become members of the 


Society. The Medical Section should afford a common meeting 
ground for the representatives of medical research, the staffs of 
the great Calcutta hospitals, both Indian and European, and 
the representatives of the ancillary natural sciences upon which 
tropical medicine is so much dependent for any further advan- 
ces. It is at present too much of an enclave. 


The writer Gesires, in conclusion, to express his thanks to 
Mr J. van Manen, General Secretary of the Society, for the 
very considerable trouble which he has taken with regard to 
meetings of the Medical Section. 


R. Knowuers, Masor, 1.M.8. 
Medical Secretary. 
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NUMISMATIiC SUPPLEMENT No, XXXVIII. 
ARTICLES ¥247-248. 


Continued from ** Journal and Proceedings,” Vol. XIX, 
New Series. No. 6. 


24/. OBSERVATIONS UPON THE COINAGE STRUCK FOR THE 
Brirish East [nota Company's SerrLtevent or PENANG 
or Prince or Wares’ Istanp (L786 To 1828). 


It has been, at a liberal estimate, only during the last 
fifty years that the coins of the British overseas possessions 
have established a popularity amongst collectors. As a result 
of this interest their value has greatly advanced. Although 
unable to claim any marked beauty of design, the coinage 
specially minted for the little Island of Penang has well 
shared in this general appreciation. These issues were spread 
over but a short period (1786 to 1828) and the quantities of 
the earlier coins struck were, so far as is known, very small. 
Pulau Pinang (jn°*the Malay language the word ‘* Pulau” 
means ‘‘ Island '’ and ** Pinang’ is the name for the Areca- 
nut palm) was the first British settlement in the Malay 
Peninsula. It is but 15 miles long and 9 broad, with an area 
of 108 square miles, and is situated in 5° N. Latitude off and 
quite close to the west coast of the mainland, abt the entrance 
to the Straits of Malacca. 

Uninhabited then, except by a few fisherfolk, and covered 
with a dense growth of tropical forest, it was ceded in the year 
1786 by the Rajah of Kedah (whose domain lay on the 
adjacent Peninsula) to the British East India Company. The 
cession was arranged through the instrumentality of one 
Captain Francis Light, who had been the Company's represen- 
tative in the State of Kedah, with which country the Company 
had long maintained commercial relations. To the Rajah as 
payment an annual subsidy of 6,000 dollars was promised. 

The establishment of this new Settlement (of which Light 
was appointed the first Administrator) was one of the moves 
in the long protracted struggle for trade supremacy in the 
East waged between the British and Dutch. <i 

- The highest, and, as it seems now, over-sanguine, hopes 
were entertained of the venture. The name of ‘Prince of 
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Wales’ Island" was bestowed upon the place in honour of the 


then holder of that title: the site of the capital was called 
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(with which had in 1800 been incorporated a strip of the 
opposite littoral and which, subsequently enlarged, was design- 
ated ‘*“‘ Province Wellesley’’) was raised to the dignity of 
becoming a separate Indian Presidency equal in rank to those 
of Bombay or Madras. But, although a Jarge business was 
done with Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula and a consider- 
able trade further afield with the Celebes, LDorneo, Siam, 
China and other places not under the excluding control of the 
Dutch, the result was not, for various reasons. ultimately 
altogether entirely favourable. The exigencies of the con- 
fused and shifting political situation in Europe made deep 
impressions even in these distant lands: the handing over to 
the Netherlands of the British interests in Sumatra as an 
exchange for the already moribund Malacca; the return of 
Java to the Dutch and the foundation by the famous Stamford 
Raffles in 1819 of the—at once successful—settlement of 
Singapore soon set the seal on Penang’s most palmy days. 

In 1825 the three posts (Penang, Malacca and Singapore) 
were administratively amalgamated and, although the seat of 
Government was then retained in the old locality, about ten 
vears later, headquarters were transferred to the more prosper- 
ous and populous southernmost settlement, 

The Straits Settlements remained under the control of 
India until 1867, in which year they were paSsed over to that 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

It may well be wondered, as a result of merely casual 
consideration, why it should have been thought desirable by 
the Company to issue special coinage for its new Settlement ; 
particularly in view of the fact that for many years that body 
had kept up stations in the Malay Archipelago (from which it 
had traded) without finding it necessary to mint any currency 
peculiarly appropriate to such neighbourhoods: and it Is, 
perhaps, requisite in order to try to understand the apparently 
feeble—and as it turned out certainly ineffective—efforts 
made by the Company to introduce new coins for or from 
Penang, to appreciate properly several factors which are not 
superficially at once noticeable. In the first place there was 
no such thing as free commerce: both the great British and 
Dutch East India Companies enjoyed from their respective 
Governments in Europe exclusive rights: so far from counten- 
ancing trade by a rival nation in any place in which it 
purported to exercise its privileges, each PO PenE protected 
its monopoly by prohibiting any business except by its own 
duly accredited agents. | : 

Whilst the former bad primarily been devoting its ere, FP 
to the consolidation of its position in India, the latter ha 
exploited the rich areas further to the south and east: and 
when the British, secure in their hold in Hindust to 
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pelago, they found there firmly established in many of the 
choicest centres the Dutch fortresses and an elaborate Dutch 
currency of both local and European manufacture. Against 
the familiarity of the Dutch copper Doit and silver Stiver 
pieces of low denomination, the British had nothing to match 
except their own Indian cuins, which bore no direct relation to 
the Spanish Dollar, which was recognized as the principal basis 
of-commercial transactions in every part of Malaya not under 
direct Dutch influence. 

In those places where trade was more or less free from 
monopolistic restriction almost any coin circulated for com- 
mercial purposes, and a bewildering medley of monies of 
different intrinsic and often of varying exchange value was 
more or less current; for the volume of business was great 
and the demand for metallic currency of low denomination 
never equalled by the supply. In order to foster its transac- 
tions, the Treasuries of the British Company were, no doubt 
with great reluctance, compelled to accept and use this 
heterogeneous mixture, but the loss occasioned by its conver- 
sion for transmission to India or England was very serious. 


For years, both before and after the end of the 18th century, 
the Company strove to oust the foreign Dollar and the Doit 


and to introduce ite Rupee and copper coinage; but all these 
efforts completefy failed: the Dutch Guilder and Doits and 
the silver Dollar were the Europeans’ pieces with which the 
indigenous races of Malaya had been first acquainted, and to 
which they had become accustomed, and to them with Oriental 
conservatism they firmly clung. 

It would be easy, but outside the purview of this paper, 
to amplify greatly the foregoing remarks, and they must be 
concluded with the suggestion that the student of general 
history must be aware that the period under consideration 
(1786-1828) was one which witnessed the break up of the 
Dutch East India Company, the subjugation by Napoleon 
of almost the whole of Europe, the formation of the Batavian 
Republic, the capture by the British of Java from the French 
and its return to the Hollanders, and the incessant, and, though 
constantly hampered, victorious efforts of Raffles to acquire 
ascendency for his country over the Malay Peninsula. 

Coming then more closely to the position of the coinage 
for trade purposes as it presented itself to the Penang officials, 
the bald facts stood evident, that the silver Dollar was the 
basis of the commercial transaction, that the Company had 


no coins of lesser value bearing to the Dollar any : ple 
‘relation and that, to carry on trade satisfactorily, it had to 
utilize (and realize at a bi loss) such widely different 
materials as Guilders and Sti nana 










tivers, Doits and Ducats, Chines 
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made use, so far as it could, of its own numerous forms of 
Indian Rupees and copper money. 

- ‘That the Dutch, too, had their currency problems may be 
realized from a table of values extracted from ‘“ The Almanack 
for the Netherlands Indies for the year 1817" and quoted by 
Millies (pp. 73 and 74) part of which reads thus :-— 


4 doits =1 stiver. 
10 =I dubbeltje. 
30 = 1 schelling. 
GU = rupee of Batavia, Surat or Arcot. 
G3. = Siceca rupee. 
120 = 1 rupee of Batavia, Surat or Arcot. 
126 =1 Sicca rupee. 
132 =} Spanish dollar. 
140 = 4 ducatoon. 
192 =1 riksdollar. 
240 =1 American or Austrian dollar. 
264 = 1 Spanish dollar. 
$12 =1 old ducatoon. 
Zu) = 1 new ducatoon. 
528 , =1 gold ducat. 
960 = 4 gold rupee. 
i920, =1 gold rupee. 
10 Spanish dollars=1 American gold cagle. 
16 + =1 doubloon. 


16 Silver Java rupees=1 gold Java rupee. 


Captain Light Jost no time in pointing out to his superi- 
ors in Bengal the unsatisfactory nature of the currency posi- 
tion. He deplored particularly the want of silver coins of 
lower denomination than the dollar and, from what he wrote, 
he clearly contemplated that the coinage which he required 
was to consist of equivalents of fractional parts of that cvin. 
He suggested silver pieces of the value of 4, } and 1/10th, and 
copper pieces worth respectively 1/LO0th, 1/200th and 1/400th 
of the Spanish dollar. 

By the year 1788 he had already met with some response, 
for in a letter dated the 20th June of that year he writes to 
the Governor-General of Bengal, stating that, though the piece 
of 1/10th of a dollar had been such a success that he w 
for a further issue to the value of 5,000 rupees, yet the $ and 
} dollar pieces which he had received showed little sign of 

put into use. 
he text of this letter which is given in the Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Vol, IV, 1850, p. 647, 


‘*1 have been honoured with Your Lordship’ ‘s letter of 
‘*the 21st March, and have received the Bsr re gig ata 
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‘The silver coin of ten to a dollar is the most useful—a 
‘further supply is required to the amount of five thousand- 
“rupees value. The quarter dollars and half dollars are not 

“ yet come into much use, therefore I cannot determiné 

‘* what quantity may be demanded in future, but at present 

nh appears to be enough in store to last a considerable 

ime. 

_ Light in this letter is presumably referring to the silver 
coins of the values mentioned which are dated 1787: these 
are all known to Numismatists but appear to be of the ntmost 
rarity. 

There was a second issue of similar coins dated 1788 and 
of these the 1/10th Dollar piece is by far most frequently met 
with; though even that is but seldom seen. 

Although so clearly spoken of as fractions of the Dollar, 
these coins present. in common with the whole series issued 
for Penang, the remarkable peculiarity of baving on them 
nothing whatever either in words or figures to indicate what 
denomination of value they purported to represent. Millies 
was careful to avoid nomenclature, but Atkins, possibly because 
of the fact that 2 Sicca Rupees were roughly reckoned as the 
equivalent of 1 Spanish Dollar (though actually they were 
rather less in valué), calls the 4 Dollar a Rupee, the } Dollar 
a Half-Rupee, the 1/10 Dollar a Quarter-Rupee, the largest 
copper piece a Cent, the intermediate sized copper piece a 
Half-Cent and the smallest copper piece a Quarter Cent: and 
these designations have usually been adopted by others’ It 
may be, perhaps, pointed out that, although it may not be con- 
venient now to revert to mere correct names for these coms, 
Atkins’ nomenclature was apparently incorrect. Howorth 
(p. 33) aptly draws attention to this misnomer and, in writing 
of the coinage of the Straits Settlements, remarks: ‘‘ The early 
‘*acceptance of the Spanish (or Mexican) dollar in Oriental 
‘trade has already been mentioned and it is further con- 
‘* firmed by the use in these States of coins which are divisions of 
‘‘this cosmopolitan medium of trade. Even the earliest coins 
“are usually denominated cents, etc., although they preceded 
‘*the adoption in the United States of a decimal system with 
‘*the dollar for standard: and they may possibly have been 
‘‘multiples of the ‘Cash’. It may be noted that the deci- 
mal system was adopted in the United States in 1786 and 1792. 
The silver pieces, therefore, undoubtedly should be properly 
designated as hi Fane 1/10th of a Dollar. As for the copper 
coins (which in England and in India were usually spoken of 
by the generic name of * Pice”’ indicating generally copper 
currency, much in the same way as one speaks now-a-days of 
‘‘coppers"’) the non-Dutch copper currency was reckoned in 
‘‘Kepings ” of which 400 went to the Dollar. The Dutch did 
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.until their issue in 1833: whilst the Indian Government, which 


for Sumatra minted 4, 3, 2 and 1 Keping coins up to the year 
#804, only commenced a proper Cent currency for the Straits 
Settlements in 1845, Neither amongst the nuinerous issues of 
copper tokens by the British merchants in Penang and Singa- 
pore from 1804 to 1840, nor in the extensive mintage by Raffles 
from 1811 to 1816, when Java was under British rule, does a single 
coin of Cent—so designated—denomination occur: they are all 
Keping, Stiver or Doit. I think, therefore, that it is probable 
that, though bearing a definite decimal relation to the Spanish 
Dollar, the three denominations of copper coins issued in 1786 
and 1787 would most properly be designated as 4 (though 
their weight is equivalent more to 3), 2 and 1 Keping pieces, 
or possibly, in familiar terms, as Pice, Half-Pice and Quarter- 
Pice. Thurston (1893) mentions that all the records of the 
Calcutta mint for the period 1760 to 1792 have been lost - and 
this fact accounts for the uncertainty and lack of particulars 
obtainable with regard to the 1786-88 issues for Penang. 

Gne must certainly regard the issues of silver in 1787 for 
Penang as of a very experimental character: what number of 
these coins were minted I have not been able to ascertain; 
but it was without doubt exceedingly small and they are, as 
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went into circulation and some varieties are not uncommon in 
poor condition. but the Quarter-Cent (1 Keping) was som 
extremely small as to be useless for practical purposes and it is 

a rare coin, The currency position was little improved by 
these small tentative issues: indeed, as, intrinsically, they 
were of excellent metallic value, they were. in accordance with 
the well-known economic law, rapidly pushed out of circula- 
tion by the inferior coinage which it had been hoped they 
might replace: attempts made prior to 1800 to prohibit this 
process by a regulation interdicting the introduction into the 
Island of copper coinage of lower intrinsic value were, as 
might have been anticipated, futile. 

In a letter dated May 10th, 1800, Sir George Leith, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, writes:—‘‘ On the 
“*Union’, Captain Burgh, which sailed on the 2/th April, 
“I sent to the Resident of Bencoolen copper pice to the 
“amount of Spanish dollars 500, which were not current here. 
“Some years ago the Superintendent found it necessary to 
‘‘ prohibit all copper money from passing in the bazar that 
“was not coined for the Island, it having been discovered that 
“the pice of Bombay and Bencoolen had been imported to 
‘ considerable amount, which though 50 per cent less in value, 
‘ passed current’ on the Island, so that in a few months the 
‘‘copper of the Island was carried off, and none current but 
“that of inferior value: this was the occasion of having so 
“large a quantity of Bencoolen pice in the Treasury It 
“being useless here I judged it better to send it to the 
** Resident of Bencoolen, requesting him to give credit for the 
‘‘amount to the Bengal Presidency; it has been written off 
‘the books of the Establishment" (vide Journ Ind. Arch., 
Vol. V, 1851, pp. 161 and 162): and Millies (p. 98) remarks 
that, after these issues of 1787 and 1788 had shown them- 
selves to be of little practical use, the gold and silver (and 
presumably copper) coins of British India were freely admitted 
into currency in the Straits Settlements. Sir George Leith’s 
period of office closed with the year 1803 when he was relieved 
by Mr. R. T. Farquhar. This gentleman held large and some- 
what grandiose ideas regarding the development of the Settle- 
ment and, in one of certain Appendices to a Report on his 
administration of the Island which was prepared by him and 
submitted to the new form of Government, by which he was 
superseded in 1805, he writes with regard to the coinage as 
follows : | 

| ** Copper Coins. | 

“ [ propose 50,000 rupees worth of such size as to have :— 

_ * Rupees 25,000 of cents. . ..4,000 whole pice froma maund 
“ofcopper; — Ye é a a: 
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“ Rapees 20,000 of i; cents....8,000 of half pice from a 


» “Rupees 5,000 of re cents... ..40,000 of these, 10 pice to 
‘one large : 
“the design of the coin as heretofore circulated at Prince 
“of Wales’ Island. 

“The Company will gain on the issue upwards of 50 per 
“cent, even at the present high rate of copper. 


‘‘Small Silver Coins .... (doubtful). 


* Rupees 25.000 of Cupangs....19 Cupangs to a dollar 
20 half Cupangs to a dollar. 


“These may also amount to 50,000 rupees: in design 

“ precisely like the pice ; the alloy may be 25 per cent copper, 
“which will be all gain, as the coinage is the Companv's: 
“but there may be objections, which I am not fully aware 
“of, to depreciating the silver and which may render it 
J inex pedient to establish the coin."’ 


[Norx. —Mr. Farquhar is here, I think. using the word 
“Cupang’’ merely to signify a fractional piece of money. 


J. A.B.) ‘Gold Coin. a. 


“Any quantum. 1 gold dollar equal to 10’silver dollars. 
a: 4, gold dollar equal to 5 silver dollars. 
9 i wold dollar equal to 2} silver dollars. 


‘*As these may be used in merchandize their fineness must 
‘‘quadrate with the exchange; and, as gold is cheap here, 
‘the saving of 15 per cent will be made by having the mint: 
“and dyes here. 

“The more our copper and silver coins {if the latter be 

‘established at all) are caried away, the greater will be 
‘‘our gain from the supply. Copper is now dear; but, when 
‘it falls to 40 and 45 rupees per maund, there will be a gain 
**of more than one-half. 

‘The coinage of pice and doublekies or cupangs has been 
‘a great source of revenue to the Dutch Company. They 

‘‘gain nearly LOO per cent on the issue, and, if we can spend 
*‘annually one lakh of rupees, we should ‘in like manner 

“‘make a very considerable increase to our revenue. | 

“The design of the gold coins may follow that of the 
si Pipers as and silver; fie at that see Hi must be milled at the 
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“ As every coinage will yield revenue, no means are 
“necessary to prevent export so long as we keep pace with, 
the circulation by coinage without overloading the market 
“with any one coin. 

“TI should think it advisable to rent the exchange of all 
‘coins in the bazar and fix the discount; which will always 
“prevent any depreciation of value, and yield a surplus 
‘“‘reyvenue to government.” (Vide Jour. Ind. Arch. Vel. V, 
1850, pp. 418-19.) 


Farquhar's actual proposals do not seem to have met 
with a cordial reception although the currency difficulties con- 
tinued to form the subject of constant discussion: but nothing 
effective was done for some years. 

About 1804, merchants in Penang, unable to obtain any 
<dequate supply of small copper currency, commenced in des 
pair to issue their own tokens: these were minted in England : 
their example was followed latter by Singapore traders ; but 
the series has no direct concern with the coins of Penang and 
is usually referred to as that of ‘‘ Malayan Merchants’ Tokens."’ 

In September, 1805, the Instructions framed for the new 
system of administration of Penang arrived in the Island from 
England, Mr. Dundas was the Governor and in paragraph 61 
of the despatch from the Court of Directors establishing the 
Government, they write :— 


** Coinage. 

* We are not sufficiently acquainted with the coins cur- 
‘rent to give any directions upon this subject. The dollar 
“we understand is the principal current coin and we have 
“ reason to believe that the introduction of a copper coinage, 
“of various denominations, would be of much public 
‘advantage. We wish to receive your opinion upon this 
“subject, that we may take measures accordingly. A 
‘‘ gradual division of coin, from the dollar to the pice, would 
‘*be of singular convenience to the inhabitants; you will 
‘‘ acquaint us whether you thick it advisable that we should 
‘‘provide copper coins for the use of your island and of 
‘what value and description.”” (Vide Jour. Ind. Arch., 
Vol. VI, 1862, p. 29.) | 

In his reply, dated the 12th November, 1805, Mr. Dundas 

remarked :— 7 
* Coinage. 

“74. The only coins at present in circulation are the 
‘‘Spanish dollar and a pice of tin, 100 of which are equal 
‘*to a dollar. On the best enquiry, it appears that — 

‘*a silver coin of 50 pice, | 

“ Ditto of......20 pice, 

af Ditto of. .** * 7 12 pice, : . 
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‘which ought to be of 10 per cent. more alloy than the 
* dollar, would be highly convenient for the internal use of 
¢ the island. The introduction of the alloy is recommended - 

“to meet the expense of the coinage and to obviate the 

“exportation of the coin as bullion. 

“75. We earnestly recommend to your Hon'ble Court 
“that a sum to the amount of £15,060 be sent out in such 
“coin for this island, which we are convinced would much 
‘* benefit the inhabitants in reducing the price of the smaller 
“articles of consumption without loss to the Hon'ble 
** Company. 

“76. In addition to the above, a small copper coin may 
“easily be made on the island sufticient for the general use, 
“to which it can be applied without the Hon’ble Company 
* being at any expense thereby. (Vide Jour. Ind. Arch., 
“Vol. VI, 1852, p. 90.)” 


With Mr. Farquhar’s suggestions the new Governor in a 


later despatch (as one from himself in Council), under date 
February 28th, 1806, dealt very summarily: it reads :— 


“9th Coinage ; agreeably to a note on the subject by the 
late Lieutenant-Governor. 
‘ Sicca rupees 50,000. ~*~ , 
“23. On this subject, the 74th, 75th and 76th paragraphs 
“of the general letter to the Hon’ble Court of Directors, 
“under date the 12th November last, are sufficiently 
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tutives in Malaya (who knew full well how firmly rooted was 
the Silver Dollar), to estabiish the India Rupees as the Com 

pany’s silver currency: an effort which, although sustained 
for over a quarter of a century, ended in complete failure. 
With regard, however, to copper coinage and stimulated, per 

haps, by the immense numbers of copper tokens issued without 
Government permission by the merchants of the Island, the 
Directors, apparently in 1809, approached the Royal Mint in 
London, asking that 25 tons of copper might be used there for 
coming bronze currency for Penang: this request was referred 
to the Lords of the Committee of Council for Coin. The 
resolution of the Coin Committee of the Privy Council was, 
acording to Ruding (Annals, Vol. IT, p. 106), passed on April 
l€th, 1810, and was to the effect that 25 tons of copper coins 
should be executed for Penang and they were accordingly 
struck at the Mint. Their Lordships’ authority sanctioning the 
proposal was conveyed to the Master of the Royal Mint by 
a letter, dated April 17th, 1810. 

An old manuscript book at the Royal Mint at London 
shows that pieces designated as Pice and Half-Pice were struck : 
the weight of the Pice piece was at the rate of 48 to the 
avoirdupois pound: 17 tons of Pice (i.e 1,827,840 pieces) 
and 8 tons of Half-Pice (i.e. 1,720,320 pieces) were minted. 
The Royal Mint on Tower Hill in London had been supptied in 
1805 with his new patented steam-driven coining-presses by 
the famous Matthew Boulton of the Soho Mint, Birmingham, 
who, incidentally, had minted the tokens for the Penang mer- 
chants: it was said that a single engine could turn out from 
*30.000 to 40,000 coins in one hour. The design adopted was 
one chosen from several patterns (which are of great rarity) 
and was of artistic appearance and excellent workmanship: 
a vast contrast to the somewhat crude and clumsy issues of 1786 
and 1787. 

I am indebted to Colonel R. A. Johnson, C.B_.E., Deputy 
Master of the Royal Mint, London, for much of the information 
given above with regard to this Penang issue of 13810. 

That year was notable in the history of the Island, as in 
December it was visited by Lord Minto, the Governor General 
of India, on his way to Malacca where 6,000 British and 6,000 
Indian troops were concentrated for the invasion of Java, the 
capture of which from the French (and Dutch) was effected in 
the succeeding year. | 

No further coinage was issued for the Island for some years 
but, in March 1824, Malacea, which had since 1818 been in the 
hands of the Dutch, was (for the third time in thirty years!) 
again transferred to British rule ; this pain ae ed at the 
British Settlements in Sumatra (a poor bargain for Great 
Britain) and was in the following year amalgamated with 
Penang and Singapore into a single Presidency. In 1824 
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appeared a pattern of a piece of the denomination of one-third 
of & Cent designed for, but never adopted by the British East 
India Company: it is of the highest rarity and was no doubt 
intended for use (had it been accepted for currency) in all the 
newly linked Settlements. It did not bear the name of anv 
place and was, probably, for that or other reasons rejected but 
it carried the value in English, Persian. Chinese and Malay 
character. 

No clear information has, so far as I know. vet been 

published with regard to the production of this pattern: but 
in the Imperial Record Department. Calcutta, there has, as the 
result of the searches there undertaken on my behalf. been 
found a. letter, dated 14th February, 1824, addressed by 
Mr. Crawford, the Resident of Singapore, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal. the material portions of which read 
as follows: 

“6. In keeping accounts the Spanish Dollar will be most 
“ convenient, divided into cents or hundredth parts, but it 
“does not seem necessary that there shonld exist any 
“actual Coin of this Value. As a Spanish Dollar will 
“ contain 300 copper coins—each of the latter will constitute 
“1/3 of a cent, and I think, may be conveniently so 
‘‘denominated. The silver coin wil! congist, of 10 of the 
“Copper Coins and 30 will be equivalent to one Spanish 
* Dollar. 

“7. With respect to the inscription, it should be the 
‘same on both coins. On one side, may be inscribed the 
‘‘yalue of the coin in the English, Chinese, Malay, and 
‘* Bugeis Languages, and on the reverse may be inserted the 
“crest of the East India Company, without the arms or 
‘* supporters, which are not only too large for the coin, but 
‘what is of more consequence bear no resemblance to the 
‘devices on the coins assumed as models, and to which 
‘habit has rendered the native partial. Under the Com- 
*‘ pany'’s arms, may be inserted the date, in which the coins 
“are struck, and perhaps the motto of the East India 
“ Company's arms may find room without inconvenience. 
‘* Enclosed I have the honor to forward sketches of such 
‘“‘inseriptions, as I now venture to recommend. The 
‘‘ characters may be written either diagonally or horizontal 
“as may be found best, but I should conceive the first 
‘* preferable.” 


I have no knowledge as to where this pattern was minted 
except that it was not poy at the Royal Mint, London 
(Deputy Master, in lit. 17-12-23,) and, as a matter of com- 
ment, it could hardly, properly, be regarded as a coin having 
in fact or in design any special attribution to : 


| » Penang. [Since 
writing the above I have ascertained that the dies for this 
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com were made at the Caleutta Mint, where they still exist - 
some sample coins were struck and sent to Singapore. ] 

At any rate, no further results seems to have emerged 
from Mr. Crawford's letter of 14th February, 1824, but in 1825 
a new series of copper coins of the value of 1/50th. 1/1L00th and 
[200th of a Dollar (or Double. Single and Half Pice), made 
its appearance. 

They are of design generally similar (except in size, value 
and date) to that of the 1810 issue. They were not minted 
at the Royal Mint, London, but at Madras. 

Thurston (pp. 57 and 58) makes some observations upon 
and quotes two letters which refer to this 1825 issue. The 
first is dated April, 9th 1825, and is from the Acting Secretary 
to Government, Fort Cornwallis (i.e. Penang), to the Secretary 
to Government, Fort St. William {i.e. Calcutta). It reads 
thus :— 

’ Sir, 
“The copper coin sent out by the Honourable Court of 
‘* Directors[{this no doubt refers to the L810 issue. J. A. B.] 
“having been all issued from the treasury, and great 
‘inconvenience being likely to arise before a supply can be 
‘received from England, | am directed to forward specimens 
‘of the cofMms in use, the pice and half pice, in the hope 
‘that it may be found practicable to manufacture the same 
‘at the mint in Caleutta. These coins are issued, the 
“first at 100, the second at 200 to the dollar, and pass 
“at Singapore, and all over the Malay Peninsula, where 
‘‘they are much sought after. A coinage of a double pye, 
“50 to the dollar, bearing the same stamp, would also be 
‘convenient, should the measure be found practicable, and 
‘not attended with inconvenience. The transmission of 
“ the above coin to the amount of 10,000 dollars in value 
‘“would prove extremely useful to the general condition of 
‘* the island. 


— 


‘*T have, etc. etc. 
“-. 1. BLUNDELL.” 


The second is dated June Oth, 1825, and is addressed to the 
Secretary to Government, Fort St. William, from the Secre- 
tary to Government, Fort St. George (i.e. Madras) : it rans :-— 

“ Sir, 

‘*} am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor- 
* General-in-Council to transmit to you the accompanyi 
‘copy of correspondence relative to the supply of coppe 
“coinage required by the Penang Government, and to 
~ request that the Honourable the Governor-in Council will 
‘be pleased to cause the coinage in question to be prepared 








rs 
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“at Fort St. George, if practicable, and transmitted to 
“* Penang. 


_**2. Specimens of coins are herewith transmitted. 


‘* | have the honour to be. 
ie Sir, 


Your most obedient servant. 


ts 


“ Hott Mackenzie.” 

Thurston adds :— 

“The mint records show that, in consequence of this 
‘“‘correspondence, new punches and dies were made, and 
‘** 130,300 double pice, 136,700 single pice and 145,000 half 
‘‘ pice struck for the Penang Government.”’ 


They are not rare. They bear on the reverse in Arabic 
script ‘‘ Pulau Pinang ” (i.e. Malay for “‘ Island Penang ’’). 

In 1828 there were further important administrative 
changes in the Island as a result of a visit thereto in 1827 of 
Lord William Bentinck (at that time Governor-General of 
India), who reduced most materially both the Military and 
Civil establishments: indeed, in 1829, the Straits Settlements 
ceased to be an independent Presidency and were placed under 
the control of the Government of Bengal. At any rate, in 
1828 appeared the final issue of Penang coinage: it was 
similar (save for date) in design and denominations to that of 
1825 and was probably also minted at Madras, was somewhat 
coarsely executed and seems to me to be made of a rather soft 
and easily abraded metal. 

With the issue of 1828 the Penang series ends and it was 
not until 1845, after every effort to force upon a protesting 
community its inappropriate Rupee and Anna currency had 
failed, that the British East India Company, reluctantly 
accepting the Dollar standard, began to coin, for the Straits 
Settlements as a whole, Cents, Half-Cents and Quarter Cents. 
These, the similar succeeding issue of 1862 and the later long 
lines of silver and bronze issued under the Colonial Office 
Administration constitute another—the Straits Settlements— 
series and do not form any part of the subject matter of the 
present observations. 

The following is a short descriptive account of the Penang 
issues. There is no actually unpublished piece mentioned, as 
reference to them all can be collected from the joint pages of 
Ruding, Millies, Atkins or Howorth. The diameters anc 
weights given are those of the best preserved specimens in my . 
own collection. | 
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1786 (?) 
Copper. 


1. One Cent. Diam., 29 mill. Weight, 231°1 grs. Plain 
edge. Probably struck at Caleutta. Plate I, 1. 

_ Obverse.—Within a plain line circle, the Bale-mark (i.e. 
Trade-mark) of the British East India Company. This, here, 
consists of a heart-shaped shield, surmounted by the figure 4, 
within which are the letters V (at top), & (at left, railed off by 
a plain semi-circular line), J (at right, similarly enclosed) and 
C (at bottom). The letters are the initials of the Vnited East 
India Company. 

Reverse.—Blank. 


Notre.—There is neither legend nor date on this rather 
rough piece, but Atkins attributes it to Penang and Howorth 
gives it the date 1786; though the Island was only actually 
annexed on August [Ith of that year. It is possible (see 
Mr. Hay’s letter quoted above) that Captain Light took part of 
this money with him when he went to assume possession of 
the place’ I have, however, at present, been’ unable to obtain 
any definite information about this coin either from the Indian 
Mints or the Indian Imperial Record Department ; but it may 
be taken as firly certain that it was struck in or near 
Calcutta, where a mint was established in 1757. The coin 
must, | think, have been turned out in considerable quantity 
as it is not rare though very seldom found in first class 
condition. 1 had several worn specimens brought to me on 
my periodic visits to Penang during 1914-20. Fair examples 
can be bought in London for from ls. to 28. It is Atkins’ 
No. 7, p. 206; vide Howorth, p. 33. 


7s. 
Silwer. 


2. Half-Dollar. Diam., 32 mill. (7). Plain edge. 

Obverse.— Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, the 
Bale mark of the Company: date thus “ J787” below; a five- 
pointed star between the centre figures. 

Reverse.— Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, an 
inscription in Arabic script; reading, according to Millies’ 
description of No. 6, “ Djezirah Perrinsa ab-Wailis,'’ i.e. 
_“Ysland Prince of Wales"’: ‘‘a truly barbarous phonetic 
ransliteration,”” says that learned numismatist. 

Nore.—This is the so called -‘ Rupee" of Atkins. Ib 
seems clear from Captain Light’s letter (quoted above) of 
June 20th, 1788, to the Governor-General of Bengal that these 
4, } and sth, Dollar silver pieces both of 1787 and 1788 were 
coined at the Company's Mint in Caleutta. The issue of 1787 


- 





e 
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must, 1 think, have been a very small one, as all of the three 
denominations seem extremely rare: no specimens of this 
isFue are in the cabinets of the British Museum or the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and none appeared in the sales of such well 
known Colonial collections as those of Messrs. Montagu (1892), 
Cholmley (1902), Lt.-Col. Leslie Ellis (1902), Murdoch (1913) 
or Caldecott (1912). Value probably £10. Neither of the two 
silver issues (i.e. of 1787 or 1788) is mentioned by Ruding. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 1, p. 205: vide Howorth, p. 33. 

3. Quarter-Dollar. Diam., 24 mill. (7). Plain edge. 
Similar to the Half-Dollar piece save for size. 

Nors.—Value probably £5. This coin is Atkins’ “ Half- 
Rupee,’ No. 2, p. 205: vide Howorth, p. 33. 

4. One-T'enth Dollar. Diam, 17 mill. (¢). Plain edge. 
Similar generally to the Quarter-Dollar save for size, but on 
the K:verse the inscription is shortened and, according to 
Millies, describing the similar coin dated 1788, reads (evidently 
through lack of space) “‘ Djezirah ab-Wailis "’, i.e. ‘' Island of 
Wales ”’. 

NotTe:—Value probably £2-10-0. This coin is Atkins’ 
“Quarter-Rupee.”’ No. 3, p. 205- vide Howorth, p. 33. 


Copper. 


56 One Cent. Diam., 16°55 mill. Weight, 177-0 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate I, 2. . 

Obverse —Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, the 
Bale-mark of the Company: date, thus ‘‘ J787" below; a 
rosette of eight dots between the centre figures. 

Reverse —Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, an 
inscription ason the Half-Dollar piece. | 


Norr.—It is as well here to observe with rorars to the 
copper coinage issued under this date, that it would seem that 
(besides a peculiar variety mentioned by Millies) there were 
two very distinctly separate issues both of the One Cent and 
Half Cent pieces, but only one issue of the Quarter Cent piece, 
which was probably too small in size to be of practical use 
as a coin. Dk alee i 

The main difference between these two issues is that in 
the one the centre figures of the date are separated by a 


rosette of dots, but in the other by a six-pointed star. Judging 
from the fact that the ‘ rosette "’ type seems ma: y rarer 
thanthe “ star’’ form, I have concluded that the 
the earlier and less numerous issue. For some of the 
‘more than one die was used as there is noticeable var 
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Mint Master of the Calcutta Mint to the Government of Bengal, 
it seems clear that these issues were struck there. : 

The one Cent piece of this issue from its weight evidently 
corresponds roughly to the three Kapang piece issued in 1786 
for the British Settlements in Sumatra. 

This coin is Atkins’ No.8, p. 206: vide Howorth, p. 33: 
Marsden (p. 809) mentions “‘a small specimen in copper "’ 
bearing this date, but does not state the denomination: but 
this coin is mentioned by Millies, p. 99. The 1787 copper issue 
is hot mentioned by Ruding. Value about 5s. 

6. One Cent. Diam., 25°5 mill. Plain edge. Plate I, 3 

< (obverse) 

Similar, generally, to No. 5, but in this coin the last figure 
of the date (i.e. ‘'7"’) lies with its top towards the edge of the 
coin: also the shield is less pointed and the design in higher 
relief: the rosette has seven dots. 


Notr.—I have not seen this coin but it is described and 
figured by Millies, p. 99 and Plate II. fig. 20. It is not 
mentioned by Atkins or Howorth. 

7. One Cent. Diam., 25 mill. Weight. 146-9 uss. Plain 
edge. 

Similar, generally, to No. 5, but the centre figures of the 
date are separated’ by a six-pointed star. 

Note.—There was more than one die used in connection 
with this coin: e.g: 

" 7A. From the top of the figure 4 to the bottom of the 
shield, the length is 21 mill: the letters and figures are large 
and coarse. Plate I, 4 (obverse) 

76. From the top of the figure 4 to the bottom of the 
shield, the length is 185 mill: the letters and figures are 
small and fine. Plate I, 5 (obverse). 

There are very likely further varieties of dic, but I have 
not had the opportunity of examining together any large 
number of specimens. It ix more often met with than the 
‘* rosette '’ cent: value from about 2s. 6d. to Be. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 9, p. 206: he does not refer to 
any differences in die. Howorth does not even distinguish the 
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This coin is described and figured by Millies, p. 99 and 
P| Il, fig. 19. It is Atkins’ No. 10, p. 206: vide Howorth, 
p. 33. Value about 2s. Gd 

' =. Half-Cent. Diam , 20-5 mill. Weight varies from 87:5 

to 66°6 ges. Plain edge. Plate I, 7 (obverse). 

Similar, generally, to No. 7, but, of course, a smaller coin. 

Nore.—This coin is Atkins’ No. ll, p. 207. Value about 
2s. 6d. 

10. Quarter Cent. Diam, 13°5 mill. Weight, 14°6 gre. 
Plain edge. Plate I, 8. 

Obverse.—The Company's Bale-mark with date ‘* J787" 
below: no rosette or star. 

Reverse.—Abbreviated legend as in the One-tenth Dollar 
Silver piece. (No. 4.) 

Nore.—This minute piece is very hard to find in good 
condition and is, generally, rather rare: value about 10s. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 12, p. 206- vide Howorth, p. 35: 
it is not mentioned by Millies. 


IV SS. 
Silver. 


ll. Hailj-Doliar. Diam., 32 mill. Wetght 205°4 gers. 
Plain edge. Plate I, 9. 

Similar to No. 2 save for date: the two centre figures are 
separated by a six-pointed star. . 

Nore.—This coin is Atkins’ ‘‘ Rupee,’’ No. 4, p. 204, 
where it is figared: vide Howorth, p. 33: not described by 
Millies. 

This is a* very rare piece and seldom in the market: the 
present value is about £8. Specimens in the auction room 
have fetched £5-12-6. (Lot 172. Montague Sale, 1892) : 
€4-14-0. (Lot 334. Cholmley sale, 1902, where it is figured 
in the catalogue Pl. II): £6. (Lot 925. Ellis sale. 1902): 
£5-5-Oand £5-12-6. (Lots 30land302. Murdoch sale. 1903): 
and £7-17-6. (Lot 231. Caldecott sale, 1912.) 

12. Quarter-Dollar. Diam., 24 mill. Weight, 103°9 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate I, 10 (obverse). 

Similar to the Half-Dollar piece of the same date but, of 
course, smaller. 


Nore.—In Marsden (p. 809) appear the follo observa- 
tions which. evidently, from the weights given, refer to the 
Half-Dollar and Quarter-Dollar pieces ‘ Pulo Pinang or 
“ Prince of Wales Island. There are in the collection a few 
“specimens of small silver coins struck in Bengal for the 
* English Settlement at this pee. On one side is the customary 
‘‘mark of the East India Company, with the date of 17 
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‘ and on the other, in the Arabic character, the barbarous 
“Words ‘Jezirah Prans ab Wailis’ for ‘Prince of Wales™ 
‘Island’. The weight of the larger coin is 4 dwt. 44 er. and 

“of the smaller, 1 dwt. 18 gr.’ | 

This coin is Atkins’ “Half-Rupee’’, No. 5 p. 205: vide 
Howorth, p. 33: not described by Millies. 

This seems to be met with even more seldom than 
the Half-Dollar: present value about £5. At the Montagu 
sale (Lot 173) a specimen with one of No. 13 fetched £4-6-0 ; 
“ similar lot at the Ellis sale (Lot 226) £4-10-0; another (with 

| three examples of No. 13) at the Murdoch sale (Lot 303) 
at *4-12-0; a fourth at the Caldecott sale (Lot 233) £5-12-6. 

13. One-Tenth Dollar. Diam.. 17 mill. Weight, 40°9 grs. 
lain edge. 

Similar to the corresponding piece of 1788 but the two 
centre figures are separated by a six-pointed star. 


* Notr.—There are at least three impressions from different 
dies: eg: 

ISA. The date figures are high up on each side of the 
shield which is sharply pointed. Plate I, 11. 

138. The date figures are smaller and much lower 
down on each side of the shield which is rounder; the star 
is also smaller. Plate I, 12. 

I3C. I have not seen the third form; but, three specimens 
~~ of these coins were sold at the Murdoch and Caldecott sales 
where they are described as being from three varying dies: 
but I gather that this third variety has a small star and a 
broad toothed border. 

This coin is Atkins) ‘“‘ Quarter-Rupee,’’ No. 6, p. 206: 
vide Howorth, p. 33. 

Tt is described and tigured by Millies, p. 98 and Pi. II, 
fig. 18. It is also described and figured by Marsden, p. 809 
and Pl. LIV. No. MCCOXXXVIIL. This is the only silver 
coin of the Penang series which can be regarded as other 
than extremely rare but, even so, it is very seldom met 
with: present value about £1. 

-. Three specimens at the Caldecott sale (Lot 233) fetched 
£L-17-6. 
| think it is fairly certain that the number of Half and 

(QJuarter Dollar pieces of 1788 which was struck was very small 

und that they hardly, if at all, ever passed into circulation - 

but, although such few specimens as I have personally 
seen have been in almost, if not quite, perfect condition, 

Messrs. Spink and Son, Ltd., inform me that they have had worn 
| examples through their hands. With regard, however, to the 
eae Onée-Tenth Dollar of 1788 it ‘is obvious, again, from what 
- Gaptain Light wrote, that it enjoyed a considerable popularity | 
» sand was coined in some quantity ; and the great majority of the 
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dozen or more pieces which I have handled have been clea rly 
‘already in many pockets. 


- ISTV, 
Cup per. 


No more coinage appeared for Penang until this year and 
| have already detailed above, so far as my information 
extends, the events which gave rise to its introduction. 

The design of the two denominations (i.e. One Cent and 
Half Cent) of coin which were adopted for circulation. was the 
same for both: it was selected from three Patterns two of 
which (including the one chosen) were by Lewis Pingo and the 
third by Matthew Boulton, 

Colonel Johnson informs me (in lit.) that in the Museum 
at the Roval Mint, London, there are sets of obverse and 
reverse matrices and punches corresponding to the One and 
Half Cent (or as he calls them ‘ Pice’ and ‘Half Pice’ ) 
pieces which went info currency and, also, that Pingo engraved 
the dies. 

The two unadopted patterns are very rare and valuable. 

14. One Cent (or Pice). Diam., 28 mill. Weight. 148-6 ers. 
Plain edge. Plate I, 13. 

Obverse.—Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, the 
Arms, Crest, Supporters and Motto of the British East India 
Company: date in small figures in a curve below. The design 
of the arms portrayed consists of a heart-ghaped shield carry- 
ing the cross of St. George: in the left hand upper quarter of 
the shield is a minute representation of the crowned shield of 
Great Britain; the supporters are lions rampant, each bearing 
between the fore- -paws a standard the flag of which carries a 
St. George's Cross: the lions stand on a seroll-work riband on 
which is the motto “‘ Ausrroro Rees ET Sexatrus ANGLIAR” : 
above the shield is the crest, i.e. a lion rampant to left stand- 
ing on a rope-pediment and holding a crown between its fore- 

Ws. 
re Reverse.—Within a circle of strokes close to the edge, a 
circle wreath of lily-cups which do not overlap each other a 
run counter-clock-wise: within this wreath, in Arabic script 
* Pulau Pinang”’ (i.e. Malay for * Island Penang vie) 
This coin is only found either as a oR or bronzed 
Pattern and is rare: it was never adopted for c reulation, It 
was, according to Ruding, designed by, or rather in the works 
of, the great mint-master Matthew Boulton of Birmingham 
(1728-18u9). 
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apparently described this coin from the figure in Ruding, 
states that under the right foot of the lion of the crest is a 
ball, This ball certainly appears in Ruding’s engravings af 
both this coin and of No. 16 and is reproduced by Millies in 
his figures of the same coins and by Atkins in his drawings of 
Nos. 14 and 16. But, in the twenty or more actual specimens 
(patterns, proofs and currency) of Nos. 14, 15 and 16 which 
I have examined, there is no sign of any such ball: and I do 
not think it was engraved on any die. 

Value about £2 now: a bronzed specimen at the Ellis sale 
(Lot 229) fetched £1-6-0. 

15. One Cent (or Pice). Diam., 28 mill. Weight, 144-5 gers. 
Plain edge. Plate II, 1. 

Obverse.—Within a beaded circle close to the edge, the 
Arms, Crest, Supporters and Motto of the Company. The 
general! design differs very greatly from: No. 14. The Arms, etc. 
are all larger: the shield more elaborate: the riband carrying 
the motto differently arranged and the letters of the motto 
bigger: the figures of the date are in a straight line and are 
also larger. 

Reverse. Within a beaded circle close to the edge, a circle 
wreath of lily-cups which, besides having more petals than 
those in No. 14, ovérlap each other and run clock-wise. Within 
this wreath is an inscription as in No. 14. The wreath in this 
coin is much further from the rim of the coin than in No, 14. 


Notrr.—This coin is rare and is only found as a copper or 
bronzed pattern: it was not adopted for circulation. It was 
produced at the Royal Mint in London and was designed by 
Mr. Lewis Pingo. This gentleman, a British subject, was well 
known as a medallist and coin-engraver: was born in 1743 
and died at Camberwell on August 30th, 1830, at the age of 
eighty-seven. He was a son of one Thomas Pingo, whom he 
succeeded as Assistant Engraver at the Royal Mint, London, 
in 1776: three vears later he was appointed Chief Engraver 
and remained in that position until ISI5 when he was 
superannuated. 

This coin is Atkins’ No. 14, p. 207: present value about 
£2. A specimen in copper (from the Atkins collection) at the 
Ellis sale (Lot 227) brought £1-10-0 and a bronzed example 
(Lot 228) £1-1-0. It is not mentioned by Ruding, Millies or 
Howorth. 

16. One Cent (or Pice). Diam.,28 mill. Weight, 146 ers. 
Plain edge. Plate II, 2. 

Obverse.—Similar, generally, to No. 14, but the design is 


enclosed within a beaded circle lying some little distance 


from the edge. The shield is also erently shaped and the 
flags held by the lion Supporters are larger. 
Reverse. —Similar, generally, to No. 14 but the inscription 
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lies within a beaded circle some little distance from the edge. 
The wreath is composed of lily-cups and leaves which overlap 
and run clock-wise. 


Note.—This coin was produced at the Royal Mint in 
London, being designed by Pingo, and was the type which was 
minted for circulation. Bronzed and copper proofs are know: 
and are worth about £1 each. The circulated coin is fairly 
common and worth from Is to 2s. 

__ This coin is Atkins’ No, 13, p. 206, where it is figured: 

vide Howorth, pp. 33 and 34, on which latter page the Reverse . 
is figured. It is also described and figured by Ruding, 
Vol. Il. p. 405 and Supplement, Pl. XVI. fig. 10: and by 
Millies, p. 100 and PI. II, fig. 22. 

\7. Half-Cent (or Halj-Pice). Diam., 23°5 mill. Weiglit, 
719 grs. Plain edge. Plate I, 14. 

The design is similar to No 16, but. of course, the coin is 
smaller. 


Novre.— This coin was produced at the Royal Mint, London 
from Pingo’s design and was put into circulation: copper 
proofs are known and are worth about £1 each. <A _ proof 
specimen in copper at the Ellis sale (Lot 230) brought 15s. x 
Circulated specimens are fairly common and are purchasable 
from ls to 2s. 6d. ‘ 

This coin is Atkins’ No 16, p. 207; vide Howorth, p. 35. 


It is not referred to by Ruding or Millies. “ 
1824. 
Copper. 
18. One-Third Cent. Diam., 21 mill. Plain edge, Plate 
Ii, 6. . 


Obverse—The Crest of the East India Company with the 
motto of the Company around ; (for description see No. 14). 
Reverse.—The value “ 4 cent” in four scripts cae met in 
u 


the form of a cross, i.e. on the left, in English ; above, in gi 





(the writing of the Celebes Islands): on the right, in Arabic ; 
and below, in Chinese. 
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Master of His Majesty’s Mint, Calcutta, informs me (in lit. 
7-3-24): “In an old register in the Die Department of this 
Mint I found rubbings of the dies prepared here and thjs 
“ enabled me to find the dies themselves. Both dies were 
ce marked in the register as ‘unknown’ and were not in 
5 juxtaposition as being the obverse and reverse of one parti- 

cularcoin. Lenclose rubbings of them for vour information.” 
[These rubbings showed the coin accurately. J. A. B.] The 
Master of this Mint adds: “ Dies (for this coin) were prepared 
“here (i.e. Calcutta) and sample coins struck therefrom and 
“ Sent to Singapore. The Mint Master, however, gave various 
“reasons why the coins should not be supplied from this Mint. 
“It appears that his recommendations were accepted and 
‘* that coins of a different kind were really struck at Madras.” 
A specimen was sold as Lot 237 at the Caldecott sale in 
1912 for £1-16-0; whilst an example which formed part of 
Lot 236 in the Murdoch sale was figured in Plate Il of the 
Catalogue. ' 


S25. 
Copper. 


I have, ig Che Introduction, shown from contemporary 
correspondence the reasons why, so far as I can ascertain, the 
issue of 1825 was projected. It consisted of three denominations 
namely of Two, One and Half-Cent pieces. Until recently, it 
does not seem to have been accurately noticed where they were 
minted and Atkins, in referring, p. 207, to the Two Cent coin of 
this date remarks: ‘‘Although several years later (i.e. than the 
‘©1810 issue) this is not nearly such fine work as those preceding, 
“ond is most probably of Colonial fabrication.” 

{ think it is now clear that, from what appears in the 
Introduction, this issue was struck at Madras. 

The issue is not mentioned by Ruding or Millies. 

None of the three pieces of this issue nor of the three 
similar pieces struck in 1828 are, in worn condition, uncom- 
mon: but none of them are seen often in extremely fine state, 
During my residence in Singapore from 1914 to 1920, I fre- 
quently came across abraded specimens of the Two and One 
Cent pieces of both issues in the rouleaux of modern One or 
Half-Cent coins of the Straits Settlements; these latter. 


bazaats as small change, and this wrapping often concealed 









and included strange coins which were thus passed on to the 
chagrin of the general public, but to the pleasure of the coin- 
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(with Chinese cash or other centrally pierced coins) on a wire 
com cord. 

19. Two Cents. Diam., 31°5 mill. Weight, 292°7 grs. 
Pfain edge. Plate II, 4. | 

This coin is, save for date, similar in design to the One 
Cent currency piece of 1810 (No _ 16), but is, of course, much 
larger. It is of coarser workmanship. This coin is Atkins’ 
No. 17, p. 207: vide Howorth, pp. 33 and 34. Value about 
Pie 

20. One Cent. Diam., 28 mill. Weight, 139 grs. Plain 
edge. 

Similar, generally, to No. 18, but of course, smaller. This 
coin is Atkins’ No. 18, p. 207: vide Howorth, pp. 33 and 34. 
lt is common: value about ls. 

21. Half-Cent. Diam., 245 mill. Plainedge. Plate I, 3. 

Similar, generally, to No. 19, but, of course, smaller. This 
coin is Atkins’ No. 19, p. 207; vide Howorth, pp. 33 and 34. 
It seems a difficult coin to find: value 2s. Gd. 


1828. 
Copper. 


This issue consisted, like that of 1825, of Two, One and 
Hali-Cent pieces and, save for the date, the coins of both issue 
are almost exactly similar. I do not, ‘at present, know with 
certainty where the 1828 issue was minted ; but Colonel Johnson 
informs me that he has not found any evidence that it was 
struck at the Royal Mint, London and: that it has hitherto 
been assumed that it was executed at Calcutta: but I think 
that it was struck, like the 1825 issue, at Madras. 

22. Two Cents. Diam., 31°5 mill. Weight, 290°4 grs. 
Plain edge. Plate Il, 7. 

Similar, generally, to No. 18, save for date. This coin is 
Atkins’ No. 20, p. 107: vide Howorth, pp. 33 and 34. It is 
fairly common : value about 2s. 

23. One Cent, Diam.. 28 mill. Weight, 146 gra Plain 
edge. Plate II, 8. 

Similar, generally, to No. 19, save for date. 

r This coin is Atkins’ No. 21, p. 207: vide Howorth, pp. 33 
and 34. 

It is fairly common: value about ls. 6d 

24. Bate cee Diam., 24°5 mill. Weight, 69-7 gra. Plain 
Plate 1,9 . m- 

, to No. 20 , 


This coin is Atkins’ No. 
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-Patna Museum is still in its infancy : in consequence the author 


has had, largely, to rely upon his own works of reference. Me 
would like to record his most cordial thanks, for the help 
accorded to him in the compilation of this paper, to the 
authorities of the London, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
Mints ; to the Governments of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras: 
to the British Museum, and the Indian Museum, Calcutta; the 
Raffles Museum, Singapore, Straits Settlements; Mons. J. 
Schulman of Amsterdam, and many other private correspond- 
ents who, by their kind help, have enabled the author to 
produce what, after more than five vears’ investigation, is hoped 
to be the most full account of the coins of Penang which has 
vet been put together 


Patna. India. Jous A. BucKNILe. 
February, 1924, 
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248.1 SomME OBSERVATIONS ON THE METROLOGY OF THE | 
FARLY SouTass oF Deuxtt. 


On pages 73 and 74 of his ‘Coins of India,” Mr. C. J. 
Brown has incorporated certain conclusions which have been 
arrived at by Mr. Nevill and myself in regard to the metrology 
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of the early Sultans of Dehli. As these conclusions are 
ratlically different from those laid down by Thomas in his 
“Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi’ and aecepted 
without demur during the last fifty years, we wish to put before 
the Numismatic Societv of India our reasons for challenging 
the pronouncements of that distinguished numismatist. 
“Some new evidence’’ writes Mr. ‘Thomas (p. 4) “ has lately 
“come to lightin the journals of western travellers in India 
‘during the first half of the eighth century of the Hijrah, 
“which coincides in a singular manner with the data afforded 
“by the weights and intrinsic contents of existing coins; so 
‘*‘that we are now in a position to maintain with confidence 
‘that the scheme of coinage, adopted by Altamsh from pos- 
‘*sibly conflicting native traditions. recognised the use of gold 
“and silver pieces of equal weights. The intentional mint 
‘standard must have ranged very closely upon the 175 grains 
“Troy, which amount can be nearly told in the balance by 
“the better specimens to be found in modern cabinets: a 
“ definite weight also, for which there was high authority in 
‘*the Sata raktika or ‘one hundred rati’ divisional term, which 
“ appears in early post-Vedic Commentaries....... The silver 
‘“tanka which although it was anomalously composed of LOO 
“ Indian Gunja seeds (Abrus precafortus), was*never divided in 
‘" practice by any number than 64. The favourite subdivisional 
“ current piece, in more advanced times, seems to have been 1 8 
“or 5/64, which latter denomination it preserved in the Has/t 
“ kant or ‘ eight kanis,’ the counterpart and correspondent of 
“eight Jitals, 64 of which also fell into the general total of 
“a tankah And here it would seem that more purely indi- 
“ genous traditions had to be reconciled to intermediate Aryan 
“innovations. The new Tankah might rule and regulate its 
“own subdivisions, but it does not seem to have been able to 
‘emancipate itself from the old silver Purana of 32 ratis of 
““Manu’s code, which maintained its own weight of 56 grains, 
“in independent isolation, down to the time of Muhammad 
‘bin Tughlag. So intuitive in the native mind was the idea 
‘‘of reckoning by fours, the ‘Gunda’ of the modern indigéne, 
“that gold and silver were supposed to conform to some 
“ such law, being estimated theoretically, whatever the current 
‘“‘rate may have been at any given moment, at 1:8. So 
*‘also the silver piece was divided into 8 (or primarily 8 « 8) 
““and the copper exchange against silver commenced with 4 


“fals to the 1/64th of a tankah. The Quaternary scale, in 





*‘ short, was all pervading; there was no escaping the inevitable 
** 4s, 168, 328 and 64s, which, having survived alike Aryan 
“intrusion and Muhammadan conquest, still flourish undis- 
“turbed by the presence of British decimals." 
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et 2 

fetumen 2 up to the measure of the tankah. would seem 
“ defi Ssariv to imply that the latter weight itself formed a 
iit nite unit. both theoretically, and practically, in the pre- 
existing monetary computations. This is a concession which 
i tah not previously have been claimed, as Altamsh might 
= BATS been supposed to have retained a leaning to Ghaznavi 
“ Standards, and the new tankah might well have stood for a 
“double dirham. The turning point however in this identifi- 
* saan depends mainly upon the authentic weight of the trne 
pe. ndian unit, the ratt as recognised at the period in the exact 
‘locality of the metropolitan mint, and it is not impossible that 
‘* the coins themselves may hid in fixing this still indeterminate 
“quantity. The query thea presents itself as to how many 
*“ ratts of gold and silver this /ankah was estimated to contain. 
‘The tirst answer within reasonable limits suggested by the 
‘*‘ progression of fours in the table just given (from the J/asa- 
‘*hku-l-absar by Shaikh Mubarak) would he 96; but it is a 
‘very singular fact that the old tables of weights in Manu 
‘‘do introduce a decimal element after 32 ratis in the silver 
** weight and after 320, ralis in the gold weighments, the latter 
‘having already felt something of the decimal action in the 
‘initial use of 5 ratis to a masha, and finally we have an abso- 
* lute silver satAmana or 100 mana weight. A very important 
** bit of collateral evidence is contributed by the subsequently 
* devised ‘adalis, whose weights are much more closely defined 
“both in the beautiful silver ccins of Muhammad bin Tughlagq 
“and in the better specimens of the brass tokens which were 
“designed to replace these 50 kant pieces in the general circula- 
‘tion. These coins, asa rule, touch very closely upon the exact 
‘©1140 grains and it is searcely possible to doubt that this 
‘‘weight represents the SO rati gold suvarna equally with the 
«‘ copper Karsha of Manu's tables.. .... If the former association 
‘‘is conceded, my estimate of the rafi at 1°75 grains falls in 
“with singular evenness, for the ‘adal#, 80 x 1-75= 140, for the 
‘silver tankah or sataraktika 100 « 1°75= 175." 


Thomas in effect lays down the following principles :— 

(a) The gold and silver tankas are of equal weight. 

(6) The tanka weighs 100 ratés. 

(c) The ratt = 1-75 grains, giving a tanka of 175 grains. 

(d) The tanka is divided into 64 parts, each part being 

known as a kant or jetal, 

(e) The ratio of gold to silver is I : 8. 

4/) The ratio of silver to copper is 1 : G4. 

With (a) there can be no disagreement—the coins them- 
selves supply conclusive evidence on this point. 

(6) Thomas's reasons for adopting this standard appear to 
‘be that the fanka was a local unit found in existence by Altamsh 
1, that a “hundred ratt’’ divisional term 








and adopted by him 
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“appears in early post-Vedic Commentaries *’ and that “‘ the old 
“ thbles of weights in Manu do introduce a decimal element after 
“32 rales in silver weights and after 320 rats in the gold weigh- 
“ments. the latter having already felt something of the decimal 
action in the initial use of 5 ralis to | ma@sha and finally we 
“ have an absolute silver salama@na or 100 mana weight."”” We 
may admit that the fanka was based on an existing local stand- 
ard but the application of post-Vedic and Manu weights to the 
metrology of the thirteenth century Muhammadan conquerors 
appears to us singularly fanciful and unconvincing. Nor is it 
consistent with the evidence of the coins themselves. In this 
connection, however, it has to be remembered that Thomas 
had not the advantage of dealing with such an extensive series 
of coins as now exists. At the time he wrote the Chronicles 
there were no fractional silver pieces of the early Sultans known 
to him. It is these fractional] pieces which assist us materially 
in disposing of the lOO-ra@ tanka. A paper published in 
Numismatic Supplement No. X XVII (1916) gives a summary 
if the early small silver pieces then known and few have beén 
discovered since ‘They fall very clearly into four categories :— 
lL. Half tanka about 83 grs. 

One-third of a tanke about 56 ers. 
One-sixth of a fanka about 25 gers. . 
One-twelfth of a ftanka about 14 grs. 


as 


we Ge Ie 


A small gold piece of 557 grs. in the British Museum 
(Nam. Chron., 1921, Pts. III and IV, p. 346) goes to show a 
similar division in the gold coinage. These indicate the 
introduction of division hy 3s as well as by the traditional 4s, 
and open the way to the acceptance of a 96-rali tanka, which 
Thomas himself admits is the standard which would first 
suggest itself to one enquiring into the number of rates 
composing a lanka. With a 96-raf% tanka the four classes of 
small coins would be pieces of 48, 32. 16 and 8 ratts. They 
would not fit into a 100 rafi scale. Further they provide a 
place for the 32-rafi ‘* purana”’ which Thomas’s theory 
admittedly isolates as a concurrent piece of money, detached 
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We may therefore assume with confidence that the imperial 
metropolitan tanka weighed 96 ratis. Wesay “ metropolitah”’ 
advisedly, for the weight of a tola in ratis differs largely in 
different contiguous districts at the present time and may 
well have done so in the earlier days. 

(c) The translation of the weight standard of Indian 
coinage from ratis to grains Troy is of secondary importance 
and is mainly useful as a check. The Indian unit was a 
ravi (the red or white seed of the plunt Abrus precator- 
tux). The weights of the rati are not constant and may varv 
from 1} grains to 2 grains. For the Debli coinage the rati 
weight adopted was probably the one current in the locality. 
To decide what this weight was in grains it will be sufficient if 
we car select the most convenient weight within certain limits 
imposed by the coins themselves There can be little doubt 
that the weight adopted by Thomas for his /anka—175 grains— 
was too high. Recent experiments conducted with 68 gold 
fankas in fine condition, covering the period 664 to 799 A.H.. 
give an average of 16824 grains, the highest individual 
weights being 170-02 grs. in the case of a coin of Firoz Shah 
Zafar and 17001 grains yielded by a particularly brilliant coin 
of Firoz Shab. ‘The same weight is reached by a solitary silver 
tanka of the latter Sultan which barely outweighs a fanka of 
‘ Alau-d-din Muhammad ; but the average of the same number 
of silver coins, to all. outward appearances in equally good 
condition and covering the same period, ts only 166°63 grains. 
There is also a Solitary gold coin of Muhammad bin Sam in 
Mr. Nevill’s cabinet—the earliest known gold piece of the 
revised Muhammadan standard—which weighs 1721S grs. It . 
may be conceded that all Indian coins owing to the absence of 
any milied edge and the somewhat crude methods of striking, 
lend themselves to sweating. It is always necessary therefore 
to allow for a small loss of weight even in coins of apparently 
brilliant condition. The maximum weights given above indi- 
cate that the tanka of 96 ratis weighed something between 
171 and 173 gers. Within those limits it is permissible to 
adopt an arbitrary ra(i weight in grains, provided that it fits 
in with the ascertained weights of the coins themselves. We 
have come to the conclusion that the weight that should be 
adopted is 1 rati=1°S grain, at any rate up to the invasion 
of Timir. The official weight of the present raii is 1°875 
grains. We know that in Calcutta in 1848 the official weight 
of the rat? was 1°796 grains. According to Prof. Hodivala the 
Mughal tola weighed between 185 and 186 grains, giving a rafi 
of 19375 grains. There is good reason to suppose that the 
imperial tola was raised in weight after 800 A.H. and again by 
Sher Shah. The weight we have chosen would give a tanka- 
tola of 172°8 grains, an 80 refi piece of 144 grains and a 32 rati 
piece of 576 grains. This scale accords with known coin 
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° weights better than that adopted by Thomas. For examplo a 

rats of 1°75 grains means an 80 rali piece of 140 grains, and a 

42 rati piece of 56 grains, and in support of his standard 

= Thdmas points to the *‘ 140 grain "" piece (‘adali) of Muhammad 

bin Tughlag and the 56 grains “ paraina,”’ Unfortunately for 

this view, however, we know from the coins themselves that 

. the “‘adalis"’ frequently weigh more than 140 grains (vide 

Num. Supp. XXNV article 220) and similarly the “‘ purina" 

is often met with weighing over 56 grains. We know of no 

instances where weights of 144 grains and 57°6 grains are 
exceeded by these coins. 

(2) The assumption by Thomas that there was a coin 
denominated “' kant" illustrates his tendency to look for some 
archaic derivative for his metrological standards rather than 
accept the explanation which lies nearest to hand. 

He concluded that the fanka was divided into 64 Jilals 
or kants and adduced in support of his conclusion the fact 
that in Telugu and Canarese the word kant means 1/64th. 
Professor Hodivala has however pointed out that “ kaini”’ is 
nothing more than a termination misread for “ gant."" Thus 
yagani means “a single piece "’ dugani, ‘‘ a double piece,” hasht- 
gant, ‘a piece of eight’ andsoon. ‘ Yagani’’ “‘ dugani” are 
ordinary Persian expressions and Persian naqies were chosen 
for the subdivisions of the tanka, e.g. hasht, shash, ete, The 
questions then are—What was the unit for which ~ vagani” 
stood and eight of which were represented by the hasht-gani ? 
And how many of these units went to make up the silver fanka ? 
The first point is settled by Shaikh Mubarak in his Masaltku-l- 
absar. extracts from the French translation of which are 
quoted by Thomas on p. 238 (n) of the ‘* Chronicles” and 
later by Shamsh-i-Siraj (Thos., p. 278). | 

The former writes :-— 

‘* Une piéce, qui est la moitié du dirhem Sultan, se nomme 
. vyagani (piéce d'un) ét vant un djifal:’ ‘* Le dirhem Sultani 

vaut le tiers d’un dirhem shashgani....qui équivaut aux trois 
quarts du dirhem hashtgani.’’ ‘Le fanka d'argent comprend 








It is on this last passage that Thomas relies bp mapper’ | 
his conelusion that the silver fanka was d vided into 64 jrtals 
or kanits,ad the ** inevit- 
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evidence when examined does not warrant the assumption of 
a lanka of G4 jitals. . 
Mm the first place the passage in the Masdliku-l-absar “ le 
tanka d'argent comprend huit dirhems hashtgants "’ is definitely 
contradicted by another passage in the same work which rans 
* 800 ‘Toumans dont chacun vaut 10,000 dinars (dinar was the 
term applied to silver as well as gold tankas—here silver is 
meant), et le dinar 6 dirhems; en sorte que cette somme se 
montait & 8 millions de dinirs courants ou 48 millions de 
dirhems "" This is very precise and the equation is doubly 
repeated. We are therefore justified in thinking it possible 
that either the “huit”’ in the former passage was a mistake 
for “six or that the word * hashtganit’’ should have been 
‘shashgani.’’ There is in Persian writing considerable 
similarity between “‘hasht"’ and “shash”’ and the suggested 
ernendation of shashganis tor hashtqanis is not far fetched, 
having regard to the very definite equation given elsewhere in 
Shaikh Mubarak’s work. It would seem toothatthe ‘ shash- 
gini’’ was a popular coin in Muhammad bin Tughlagq’s reignas 
well asin that of his successor; for Shaikh Mubfirak goes on to 
cay ‘* Ainsi les monnaies d'argent (note the metal) en usage dans 
l'Inde, sont au nombre de six; savoir le shanzdagant, le 
duazdagani, le hgshtgani, le shashganti, le sultant et le yagani 
.... Ges trois espéces de dirhems (presumably he refers to the 
last three mentioned by him) ont cours dans la commerce et 
sont reques universellement.”’ | 
The passage in the Taritkh-i-Firoz Shahi is a little more. 
difficult to explain. The 48-ginit piece apears to be described 
as a coin distinct from the tanka-i-nugra. There is however the 
significant addition to the word ‘' 48-gaini"’ of * sikka.”” Now 
as. and «SU in Persian manuscripts, where dots are generally 
omitted, are very similar and are very likely to be mistaken 
one for the other. Thomas himself has misread “ sikka’’ as 
‘tanka’’ on the coin No. 301 of his *‘ Chronicles."" It is there- 
fore not impossible that the word used by Shamsh-i-Siraj was 
“‘tanka-i-48 ganli.’’ Inthe alternative, as in Persian the word 
5s may mean ‘‘or " as wellas * and,’’ the passage may perhaps 


be interpreted “ the fanka of silver, i.e a coin of 48-gant.” It 
is to be noted also that while the term “ sikka’’ (commonly 
applied to the silver tanka) is used for the 48-gant piece, the 
term applied to all the other lesser denominations is “‘ muhr’’ 
ste (query, an expression to denote billon coins of token value ?] 


Moreaver, on the assumption of a 64-gani tanka a piece of 


48-ganit would be almost meaningless. It is natural enongh to 


suppose that the first division of the fanka would be into halves, 
and it is significant that while we have the 25-ga@nt (Southern), 


and 2t-gani (Northern), there is no mention at all of a 32-gani. 


pieve. 
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Ferishta has told us, in writing of ‘Alau-d-din Muhammad's 
reign, that the fanka comprised 50 jilals. We get a remark- 
able corroboration of this in Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s token 
cdin (No. 196 of the ‘* Chronicles"’) which is described as a 
‘* ftanka-i-panjahgant” i.e. 50 jitals.' These coins all hail from 
the mint of Daulatabad in the Deccan. larly the ‘* nisfe”’ 
—the half piece (No. 204 of the Chro cles), which would 
correspond to Shamsh-i-Siraéj’s ‘* 25-ga piece, was also 
struck at Daulatabad. Was then the tae differently sub. 
divided in Daulatabad and Dehli? We think that the evidence 
is vlear that it was. Leaving aside the 48-gani piece, Shamsh- 
i-Siraj gives the following coins as current in Firoz Shah's + 
time—25 ganis, 24 ganis, 12 ganis, 10 ganis, 5 ganis 6 ganis, 
and one jifal. They will not all work into one scale of 50 jitals 
to the ‘anka. We cannot contemplate a currency with sub- 
divisions of 24/S50ths, 12/50ths, 8/50ths or 6/50ths. The 25-g&ni 
and 10-gaini on the other hand clearly fit in with the 50 jita/ 
scale, whereas they are highly inconvenient subdivisions ot 
either a 64 or a 48 jitaltanka. Similarly the ‘*G-gani”’ piece 
will not go well with a 4 jital fanka. Weare therefore driven 
to the conclusion that there were two different scales in force 
in Dehli and the Deccan, the former of 48 and the latter of 
£0 jitals to the tanka. We have shown thatShaikh Mubarak’s 
evidence is to the effect that under the Dehli Scale the lankr 
consisted of six dirhams. These dirhams could hardly be any- 
thing but hashtgants. This would also lead us to a lanka of 
48 jitals. Firishta was a Deccani. He would therefore be 
likely to be more conversant with and more likely to record 
the scale in force in Daulatabad than the Dehli scale. 








50 jitals went to the fanka, : Pi>sifee® 
We cannot however assume that on this account the jital 
was of the same value in the time of the earlier Sultans. On 
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unusual, The English £.s. d., descendants of the copper /ibré, 
the gold solidus and the silver denarius, are a familiar example. 
The testimony in Indian histories that the flal was’a 
current coin in the seventh century A.H. and not merely a 
money of account is abundant, and we do not propose to 
claborate this point) The nature of the frequent references to 
jrials in the extract} from the Indian historians published by 
Elliot and Dows« makes this conclusion inevitable. The 
question for discussion is—what was the value of the jifal in the 
7th Century A.H? Thomas came to the conclusion (p. 47 of 
the *“‘Chre icles’’) that the jifal was “ merely a continuation 
of the old Hindu Dehliwals, without however accepting anv 
necessary Klentity between the palpable coins and the money 
of account.”” The reason for this reservation is not obvious. 
We agree with the view that ji/al and Dehliwéil were 
merely two names forthe same coin, the former being the later. 
As Thomas points out, the author of the 7a@ju-l-Maasir, who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century A.H. ‘refers his 
‘““monevy value nearly exclusively to Dilliwals while Minhaju-s- 
‘Siraj who had more extensive and later experiences reckons 
“his totals in jitals and tankas of silver.”’ The origin of the 
term jifal is obscure. Some light may perhaps be thrown on 
it by a small anonymous copper coin which has recently come 
to light It came from the Kurram valley and bears the 
legends “ jital vagant”’ and ** zarb Akarman’”’ in what appear 
to be early seventh century A.H. characters. There is also 
some reason on palwographical grounds for doubting the assig- 
nation of the *‘ jital vagaid,”’ figured as No. 207 in the ** Chront- 
cles,”’ to the time of Muhammad bin Tugbhlaq. In type as 
well as script this coin appears to belong to an earlier period. 
The possibility is indicated that the jifal was the unit of the 
copper currency in the frontier reg*ons and that the name was 
introduced by the Muhanimadans and applicd by them to the 
unitary coins they found current in Hindustan, viz. the Dehli- 
wals. When Altamsh laid the foundations of a fresh coinage 
with a fanka of 96 raita, the Dehliwals had become too firmly 
established as current coin to be ignored and had to be incor- 
porated into the new currency, their weight of 32 ralis readily 
falling into the revised scheme. What subdivision of the tanka 
they formed cannot be laid down with any ecnfidence; but 
judging from the results of an assay made by Thomas (Chroni- 
cles p. 127) of 12 billen coins of N&siru-d-din Mahmud of the 
32-rati clases, which gave an average yield of silver per coin of 
nearly 124 grains. we hazard the opinion that the Dehliwal or 
jital represented 1/12th of the fanka, or in other words was the 
equivalent of a “masha.”’” Thus they would correspond to 
the tiny silver pieces of 14:4 grains which have been already 
noticed. Thomas’s view scems to be that these coins of mixed 
silver and copper were not definite subdivisions of the fanka. 
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but relied for their value in every day use on the determina- 
tion in each case by buyers and sellers of the amount of silver 
in‘the coin (Chronicles p. 229). From this view we wish to 
record our complete dissent. Not only is it both inconceivable 
to Muropean ideas as Thomas admits, and without parallel in 
the East, but we refuse to believe that the Indian public would 
tolerate a state of affairs which would be a source of perpetual 
confusion and place the ordinary person entirely at the merey 
of the money-changer. In article 215 of the Numismatic 
Supplements to the J.A.S_GB. it has been explained that homo- 
geneitv in billon pieces is practically unattainable It need 
therefore be mo occasion for surprise that some of the billou 
coins were more coppery than others of the same weight and 
type and vice versa. But that such coins were intended to 
and did pass at one and the same value appears to us incontest- 
able. The statement made by Thonias appears to have been 
based on the great difference in appearance at the present day 
between coins of the same weight bearing identical legends. 
but these same coins when newly issued may well have had an 
appearance to all intents and purposes similar in colour, and 
the actual admixture of silver in any one specimen could not 
have been determined save by assay. The tables given on 
pp. $50 and 368 of the ' Chronicles ° illustrate tlfe deceptiveness 
of outward appearance; for at first sight any coin of Bahlol 
would seem to have a larger silver content than the later 
issues of Sikandar Lodi, whereas the assay shows a contrary 
result. 

(e) Thomas's views on this point are given on pp. 231 to 
235 of the Chronicles. They are briefly that in the seventh cen- 
tury A.H. the normal rate of exchange between silver and gold 
tankas was eight to one, bat that owing to the influx of gold as 
a result of the conquests in the Deccan, the value of that metal 
depreciated and when Muhammad bin Tughlaq came to the 
throne he revised the coinage to meet this depreciation; 
adopting a 7: 1 rate of silver to gold and introducing a new 
heavier gold coin, the dinar of 20) grains, and a new lighter sil- 
ver coin in the ‘ad/i of 140 grains. In this manner eight of the 
old silver fankas would still be required to buy the new gold 
dinar while the latter would exchange for ten of the ‘adlis. He 
would explain Ibn Batutah’'s definite statement that the rate 
in the latter part of ah ose a Shai was 10: L by suggest- 
ing that he was referring to the ‘ad/i. ; 

" The arguments by which he seeks to establish this position 
are far from easy to follow, and are indeed vitiated at the outset 
by being based on premises which are demonstrably incorrect. 
In the first place, as we have shown, the ‘ad/i cannot have been 
a piece of only 140 grains. Farther the weight of the old tans 
can hardly have been as high as 176 grains. Nor is it p , 
to assume that the new dinar weighed _ : 
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simple reason that many heavier specimens are known, ff 
it ke conceded that the tanka consisted of 96 and not of 
100 ratis' it is probable that the new gold coin would be ce- 
vised to comprise an even number of ratis. Judging by the 
weight of the coins, this number was 112, i.e. 96 + 16 which 
with a rafi of LS grains would require a coin of 201-6 grains: 
a figure which admirably corresponds to ascertained facts. 
There is no historical information, so far as we know, as to 
the rate of exchange in the time of the earlier Sultans Ibn 
Gatutah has however stated categorically that in the latter 
part of Muhammad’s reign (he came to India in 734 A.H.) 
the ruling rate was 10:1. ‘There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that he had the ‘adli in his mind when he made this 
statement. The ‘adli seems to have been a short-lived coin. 
Specimens are very scarce and are known only of 725, 726 and 
727 A.H., whereas we have silver tankas of all but one of the 
years from 725 to 734, after which they seem to have been 
replaced by a billon currency. It has also to be borne in mind 
that ‘Aldu-d-din Muhammad struck very large numbers of silver 
tankas (they are indeed still by far the commonest of the silver 
coins of the Sultans), and so added to the large stocks left by 
Nasiru-d-din Mahantd and Balban, ail of which must have been 
still doing service in Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s reign. Appar- 
ently it was never the practice of the Sulfains to recall the 
coins of their predecessors, and the large stocks of existing 
tankas may well be one reason for the restricted issues of silver 
coins by the Tughlayqs, a fact supported by their rarity. 
We may therefore safely assume that it was 10 of the silver 
tankas, not ‘adlis which went toa goldtanka. Is there then any 
ground for thinking that a different rate was prevalent during 
the early part of the reign? The reasons suggested are two:— 
(1) that the spoils of the Deccan must have caused a fall in the 
value of gold. (2) that this fall is reflected in the issue of the 
dinar and ‘adit ‘That there was a preponderating increase in 
the stocks of gold as compared with silver in consequence of the 
Deccan conquests we take leave to doubt, when we consider the 
enormous issues of silver tankas by ‘Alau-din Muhammad, whose 
spoil from the South probably exceeded anything acquired by 
Muhammad bin Tughlag. But if there was, that increase, as 
Thomas himself points out, must have commenced thirty years 
before and we should have expected a revision of the standard 
long before Muhammad bin Tughlaq. A great deal of the Deccan 
gold went into the imperial coffers and seems to have been 
absorbed by lavish use in the palace itself if we may judge by 


contemporaneous accounts. The Sulfans were absolute mon- 


itional reason against Thomas's adopted weight of 175 grains 
Oi ratis to the tanka, it would give an ernningeable poet . 
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avchs and absolutism plays o large part in preserving the steadi- 
ness of the ratio of gold to silver (vide Macdonald's Evolution of 
Coinage 1916, p. 39). That it did remain steady during the 
whole of the seventh century is evident from the uniformity 
throughout that period of the gold and silver fankas, and we 
can find no substantinl reason for thinking that the rate was 
any other than that of 10 to 1, as stated by Ibn Batutah. 
Colonel Yule has accepted this as the normal rate during the 
seventh century. He has indeed suggested that the rate fell 
to 7:1 in Muhammed bin Tughlaq’s time, and he supports his 
view by suggesting that the new dinar and ‘adli were intro- 
duced in order to preserve the familiar ratio of ten silver pieces 
to one gold. This suggestion however relies for its plausibility 
on Thomas's weights of the lanka. dinar and ‘adli which we have 
demonstrated to be incorrect. Ten of the ‘adlis of S80 ratis 
would not exchange for a gold dinar of 112 ratis at the ratio 
of 7:1. An important fact that seems to have been ignored 
by both Thomas and Yule is that the gold and silver fankas 
were being issued concurrently with the new pieces, apart from 
the absence of any attempt to call in the vast mass of silver 
coinage not forty years old and still in common use, _ It is 
hardly conceivable that this should have been done if the 
ratio bad been revised. It is suggested thit the natural 
explanation of the new pieces is that they were merely additions 
to the series of current coins. Why then go out of the way to 
look for anv other? Muhainmad evidently took a special inter- 
est in his coinage, as the varied character of his coins shows, and 
there is nothing surprising in his adding two new pieces of 
different values from those already in existence. They also fit 
readily into the currency, for, at the rate of 10: 1, twelve ‘adlis 
of 80 ralis would be equivalent to 10 silver tankas or one gold 
tanka of 96 ralis and fourteen to one dinar of 112 ratis. tis 
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indicates that the standard adopted by the Muhammadans was 
tri-metallic, ie. that the gold, silver and copper coins bore a true 
relation to each other in terms of their accepted metal value. 
We have found that the gold rafi was decmed equivalent to ten 
silver refs, and it remains to ascertain how many rats of 
copper were taken as equivalent to one rafi of silver. Here 
we must seek for help from the coins themselves If we take 
the copper coin of the highest weight we find that the type 
remains constant from Altamsh to Muhammad bin Tughlaq. 
Presumably then the coin is a good guide to the copper stand- 
S ard. The weight of these coins runs from 65 to 71 grains, und 
if allowance is made for wear and tear, an original weight of 
72 grains would be quite conceivable. This, at the rate we have 
given reasons for adopting, would be equal to 40 ratts. <As- 
suming however that copper was less valuable than in the Suri 
times, when possibly the currency became bi metallic owing 
to the adoption of an arbitrary value for copper, the rato 
of 40 : 1 would be too low. A ratio of 80:1 would be more 
likely. At this rate the ralt of silver would be worth 
144 grains of copper, a weight which is met with in the copper 
currency of theeighth century. An early jélal of 8 rafts of silver 
(12 to the tanka) weuld thus be equivalent to 1,152 grains of 
copper. The inecénvenience of having coins of this weight 
would afford a good reason for the absence of any, but the 
emallest fractions of the fanka in pure copper, and conse- 
quently for introducing a mixture of silver whereby the size of 
the jifal could be reduced to handier proportions. On the 
other hand a pure silver jifal would be almost equally inconve- 
nient—except as largesse money. Later when the jttal became 
i 48th of a tanka it would only be equivalent to 4 of these 
72 grain coins. This fits in with the statement of Shaikb 
Mubarak that a jifal was worth 4 fulds and it seems probable 
that it was the 72 grain copper coin to which the historian 
refers as the standard /als.! 

Incidentally it is to be noted for what it may be worth, 
that the Karshapana which was the copper unit of ancient 
India, was itself SO ratis in weight. Thusa standard of 80 ratis 
of copper to one of silver may be said to have the sanction of 
ancient tradition, to which Thomas attached so much value. 

Our views then may be briefly summed up as follows :-— 

“ (a) the gold and silver fankas were of equal weight, 
(b) the tanka weighed 96 ratts. 
(ec), the raf? weighed 18 grains, giving a fanka of 172°8 | 


x of Mubacnmad ‘bin Tughlag,which bere! the 
| designation do-gin Sehacla. on this icalenlaten have weighed 
_ «$20 ratis in copper; a fact which in of interest as illustrating the extent 
| to which fiction was carried in the mattor of_the forced currency. : 
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(7) In the seventh century A.H. (thirteenth century 
A.D.) the silver fanka ecnsisted of 12 jifals otherwise 
known as Dehliwals—these jrlals being ordinarily 
of billon, though a few silver jifals were also issued. 

When the coinage was remodelled by Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq the Dehli ftanka was subdivided into 45 
jifals while the Deccan scale was 50 jilals to the 


lanka, 
(e) The standard of silver to gold remained constant 
at 10: 1. 


(/) The ratio of copper to silver in the currency of the 
early Sultans was 80; 1. 

Apart from the decimal system of the Deccan, which 
may be regarded merely as a provincial accident, the subdivi- 
sions of the tanka followed both a trinary and a quaternary 
notation. This was natural enough with a 48-jifal standard, 
and the 24-, 16-, 12-, 8-, 6-, 4-, and 2-gami pieces are only 
to be expected. The identification of these fractions in the 
form of known billon coins can be made with some degree 
of probability, but certainty must depend on extensive and 
systematic assay. Even then due allowance must be made 
for the wide variations in composition which are inseparable 
from any alloy of silver and copper. This is Ofspecial import- 
ance in the matter of distinguishing between the fashtgant and 
the shashgani, each of which attained wide popularity in their 
day ; the distinction being of particular interest to numisma- 
tists in view of the subsequent development of the currency 
and the total abandonment of a trinary notation, culminating in 
the subdivisions of the rupee obtaining at the present time. 


H. NELSON WRIGHT. 


6th January, 1924. H. R. Nevin. 
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